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OF INDIA 


BY THE LATH PRINCIPAL W. KNOX JOHNSON 


BEGIN with one word of personal expla- 
| nation. Nothing short of an absolute 
command could have induced me, as a 
junior member of the University, and one also 
whose business lies rather with the ink-pot 
and the pen, to be standing in this place to-day. 
I will not say more about the circumstances 
which bring me here, but perhaps the Vice- 
chancellor will allow me to say, tle responsi- 
bility, if you are much wearied, is not mine. 
However, now that I must stand here, let 
me say that the subject announced is only an 
approximation. It sounds so large that many 
persons may have smiled at it. My purpose is 
only to say a few words, if possible, which 
may be of some practical assistance to Indians 
with an inquiring mind. I have an imaginary 
Indian in view who has acquired some compe- 
tence in English, and who may be sometimes 
inclined to make a closer acquaintance with 
the modern literature, historical and imagina- 
tive, of our West. If I can contrive to say 
_. anything of practical use to any single Jndian 
here, L am quite content to be told both that 


my title is pretentious, and that Iam guilty of 
a rambling and ill-ordered discourse. 

Some persons in this room have rsccived a 
certain key to European thought, thet is, the 
English language—one of the four great mo- 
dern- literary languages. The door, however, 
which that key can open, the door into the 
world of modern European ideas ir general, 
remains closed. Wherever this is she case, 
the original acquisition of English was a mere 
bread-study, and, so far as the culture of the 
intellect and the object of a University are 
concerned, had no meaning. I often think 
now-a-days that it might be well a.so, when 
we have time, as we all really have time, to 
gee what lies on the other side of that closed 
coor. . 

To-day we are considering modern western 
literature. By “modern”, I do not mean 
modern in the sense in which everything since 
the Renaissance is modern ;— and we ourselves 
indeed are still in the Renaissance. We are 
still in Burope struggling to free ourselves, 
Still marching in our exodus from tke last or 
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middle European age. I mean the modern 
time in the sense of our time. No man can be 
called educated who knows that time only. 
But you have your old world and we have 
‘ours. And the modern time is that western 
time. with which an Indian should begin who 
desires to acquaint himself with our ideas. 
We may call this age the 19th Century, if we 
remember that intellectually the 19th Century 
did not begin, as we might suppose, in 1801. 
The 19th Century begins about the year 1750. 
It begins with the Frenchman Diderot, a 
vagabond fighting hunger in the streets of Paris. 
Some historian of literature, I think. Wilhelm 
Scherer, has remarked that it was altogether 
a bad time for literature in those days. The 
age of Pope and Addison was gone. The best 
men knew the struggle with adversity ; nearly 
all of them ate their bread with tears. Field- 
ing, Johnson,’ Collins, Vauvenargues, Goldoni, 
Winckelmann, Lessing:: it is so all over Europe. 
But with many of them the 19th ‘Century 
begins. It begins with Lessing as it begins 
with Diderot. We find Lessing in those days 
battling against odds in Leipzig and in Berlin. 
But most of all does our age begin with 
Rousseau. whose wanderings in Savoy and 
Italy and Eastern France had in 1750 just 
~ come to an end. How much we begin with 
Rousseau may be judged from the fact that it 
was possible for Lord Acton to défend the pro- 
position that Rousseau has had more influence 
in the world than any, writer-who ever lived: 
more than Aristotle, or Cicero, or Aquinas. 


And in Strassburg, a few years later, we can: 
We 


see the 19th Century well on its way. 
can see Goethe there as a student, Goethe, 
who-.was to be the great leader. of our 
modern time. We can see him sitting at the 
feet of so-called Philosophers of History, or 
speechifying against the old style of French 
drama, defending Hamlet, reading Rousseau, 
fiery with indignation that the church had 
burnt Giordano Bruno for teaching the new 
astronomy of Copernicus, re already revolv= 


,« 


{ 





ing in his mind the legend of Faust as it 
had reached us from the Middle Age. 

It is well that we should hear some un- 
English rames. For western culture, such as 
it is, with its faults; with its infinitely greater 
excellences, is one. ] am aware that one 
department of it, Hnglish literature, is at 
times severely criticised by Indians. But 
nearly all these criticisms, so faras they are 
valid, afizct European letters as a whole. 
The thorght of Hurope, which is in reality 
world-thought, can be approached by any one 
of four languages. It so happens that Indians 
approach it through English. I once heard 
a.famous writer of France say that it would 
have bean specially interesting if Indians 
had entered the European circle of ideas by 
means o- elther Russian or Spanish. When 
asked wry,- he replied that each of these 
nations has in it much of the East, and, there- 
fore, he argued, EKuropean thought would 
have been more quickly and’ thoroughly as- 
similated than it has been now. However 
that may be, if the language of Indian Uni- 
versities had been Russian or Spanish, Indians 
would have been at a terrible disadvantage. 
They would: have been nowhere near the 
intellectual centre of Europe. They might 
as well learn Portuguese or Dutch. But each 
of the approaches, through English, French, 
German. or Italian, is a broad highway into 
the city of knowledge, and leads straight to 
the heart of the modern world. 

But we cannot speculate on the contingent 
Past. What must be understood is that 
Kurope, from the point of view from which 
Indians regard it, is one intellectual whole. 
As this is not enough realized at present; 
I shall mention other than English names. 
But some of these names will be of men 
whose works’ are, partly at least, translated 
into English. For these translations there- 
ought to be a demand in India, although 
so far, unfortunately, there seems to be 


‘none, 


WESTERN LITERATURE AND THE-EDUGATED PUBLIC OF INDIA =| 


- Should any lingering doubt remain in the mind 


of any Indian as to what benefit he would derive 
from exploring the thoughts of our leading 
European men, mostly still unknown, I would 
put before him a preface of Ernest Renan’s. It 
is to one of his latest and ripest books. He is 
pointing out thatin any country it isthe cha- 
racter of the highest instruction given which 
really matters, and which carries with it the 
intellectual future. All else, he says, is of 
secondary importance. Thisis the true source 
and root of the lower kinds of education, and 
not contrariwise. The lower education without 
the highest kind is of little avail. Suddenly he 
_turns round upon his countrymen, and asks, 

“What defeated Frenchmen in the, Franco- 
German War?” “Not Moltke! not Bismarck !”, 
he exclaims, “but the mind, the high serious- 
ness, the method,.the thought of Germany ! It 
was Luther, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, who fought 
with us in the Franco-German War!” And so 
we too can see with Japan. Japan belongs to 
another family of man than ours, but she is 


. aware of the necessity at least to enter and. 
to reconnoitre the modern world. Hence her . 


efficient universities, her successful studies 


of intellectual things, of knowledge under the 


European form. 


I think, however, we can be -full of con- | 


fidence. Mark Pattison says somewhere that 
the beginning is everything. We have in- 
troduced the beginnings, sometimes under the 
disguise, certainly, of the applicable. and the 
advantageous. Fifty years is not very much 
- time. 

Chateaubriand says of his generation, “ we 


' were caught in the whirlpool at the meeting-— 


place of two different civilisations.” So too 
our Indian students are often 
“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 
But Ohateaubriand also says: “I struck 
out boldly, and landed on the farther shore.” 
I think we can be confident that this agi- 


tation of the surface must surely continue to 


spread in ever widening circles. In time the 
names not of five or six'only, but of all the 
chief writers of Europe must surely become 
known. Then we shall see the works of those 
writers often asked for, and a demand for 
translations, too, such as does not exist 
now, for example, at the Public Library in 
Allahabad. 7 

It is not of much importance what amount 
we know when we leave our university. Few 
men know much worth mentioning before they 
are thirty or even forty; and then only if the 
first flame of curiosity with which they looked 
out upon our world has been kept steadfastly 
burning. As for scholars, we do not speak of 
them yet in this part of India. To sow the 
seed of curiosity, the desire-to hear of further 
what is really passing beyond our secluded 
corner of the world, is at present the humble 
task of this university. We cannot, save in 
rare instances, give learning, What we can 
give is the sense that in Hurope also such a 
thing exists as learning, and that the pursuit 
of and passion for truth is in Hurope also as 
eager and as sincere, asit is outside our uni- 
versities in India, or as it ever was in any 
golden age. 

I am constantly asking one question of my 
Indian friends:: “Does this curiosity exist in- 
India with regard to the literature of the 
West?” Their answer nearly always is,“ Yes! 
It exists in a minority, of course, scattered ; 
but far more than you can see.” Then again, 
in a journal of Allahabad which I generally 
find interesting, The Hindustan Review, the 
matter was treated two or three years ago. 
The writer, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, was very 
positive on this point. He wrote from personal 
knowledge what I have heard sometimes 
doubted, but have often been told, that a 
proportion of the now considerable public 
which has received an Hnglish education ig 
anxious, aS opportunity offers, to pursue these 
things. If this is so, if literature has begun to 
gain an entrance, the future is secure. The 
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power of literature is in itself and not from 


any extraneous pushing. 

The difficulty is that at pr esent this minority 
seems to have so little intelligent guidance. 
There is no sadder sight in India than most of 
the booksellers ’ advertisements of English 
books which assail our eyes in newspapers. I 
speak of booksellers who deal with Indians. 
They remind one of the lines scribbled in some 
jail by a poetical felon :— 

If of all words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are, It might have been, 
Rar sadder are those I daily see, 

It is, but it hadn’t ought to be, 

I have often wondered what the explanation 
may be of thé hard fact that the weekly 
steamers are bringing to the shores of this 
country the wrong books. In things of the 
_mindalso we seem to have plague and famine 
in India ; a plague of tenth-rate literature anda 
famine, or at least a grievous scarcity of books 
of the first order, the books which it really im- 
ports us to know. A small organisation, a little 
selection, a distributing. society even, guided 
in the interests of literature—these are not 
enterprises requiring a giant intellect or a 
giant capital. Good literature consists of the 


best books over a long period of time, in thé 


' But 
The 


age we are considering, say, 150 years. 
“We cannot rely on the bookseller only. 


ordinary bookseller’s business is not to sell 
the best books of the last 150 years, but all. 
the books without distinction published with-.. 


in the last six months. Now, it is not .a bad 
rule in reading, unless one has real confidence 
in one’s own judgment, never to read a book 
outside cne’s own subject, published within 
the last six months. One will do better only 
to read the books which are still spoken of at 
the end of their first six months, or of their 
first six years. 

‘Now the objection is made to me, that the 
best books are too difficult. I wish everybody 
in this room could realise that this is a com- 
plete. misunderstanding. 


Let us take some 


specimens of these booksellers’ lists. Abs- 
tract from them the merely educational or. 
prescribed works,—School Arithmetics, Her- 
bert. Spencer, and so on. Next eliminate the 
technical, banausic books,—books which are 
no books, but an investment for money,volumes 
on medicine, engineering, law. Excellent 
they may be, but they cannot free our minds. 
I will now read to you what remains, in the 
very latest catalogues I have seen :— 
1. Conventional lies of our Civilisation. 


2. Degeneration. 
3. Paradoxes. 
4. 


- Mrs. Humphry Ward's and Mrs. Lyttleton’s ’ 


translation of the Thoughts of Joubert. 
5. Lives of Eminent Engineers. 
6. Life of Lord Dundonald. 
7. Sir Edward Clarke’s Public Speeches. 
8. George Sims’ Memoirs of my Mother-in-law. 
9. Pcems of Sir Lewis Morris. 
10. Pictures of the Royal Academy. 


, And there is also some fiction not worth 
sending out. 

Ido not wish to say anything against these 
books. What we are considering is, the ques- 


tion of difficulty andrange. What I say with- 


out hesitation is that the persons who are able 
to read the lies and paradoxes of our civilisa- 
tion can also read the vital and excellent 
truths which underlie it, which have given it 
life and light, and power, and have suddenly, 
almost, established it all over the world, The 
lies pass and the degeneration degenerates, 
but-those truths remain. We say again that 
whoever'can read the life-of Lord Dundonald, 


‘or the biography of an eminent engineer, can 


also read the life of Darwin, or Lewes’s Goethe, 
or the life of Sir Walter Scott, or Carlyle’s 
John Sterling, or the memoir of Tennyson, 
or even of the Master of Balliol. 
read the autobiographies of John Stuart Mill 
or of Cardinal Newman or Mark Pattison, 
or the Letters of Byron or of George Eliot, or 


of Taine, or of Lord Acton, or the corre- - 


spondence between Flaubert and George Sand. 
These are the people who are interesting ; 
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they are the men and women who moved in 
the centre of the stream, they are the very 
» forces which make our time. We shall hear 
100 times more from any one of these than 


e from Lord Dundonald. .There is no engineer, 


however eminent, who will teach us as much ” 


about what we ,want to know as these. As 
to the speeches, I have heard Sir Hdward 
Olarke deliver his speeches ; and I confidently 
affirm to any Indian in doubt that however 
adapted to their own purpose, they contain 
for him nothing, absolutely nothing that is 
of any avail. Whoever reads the poetry of 
» Sir L. Morris will do far better, if he must 
_ havea living poet, with Mr. Watson, or Mr. 
Swinburne, or even a translation of Carducci, 
_ But why can we not rather read a dead poet ? 
Prt is the dead poet whose poetry is really 
living. The pictures from the Royal Academy 
are very well, if we have first read—I will 
not-.say about the Age of Pericles—but, say, 
Holroyd’s or Symonds’s Michael Angelo. Mi- 
chael Angelo would be a vital portion of the 
history of the West, and of the march of ideas 
as a whole. Of George Sims and of his 
mother-in-law one has simply never ‘heard. 
Ido not know whether Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mrs. Lyttleton have succeeded in miti- 
gating the severity of Joubert. By what con- 
catenation of unfortunate circumstances does 
_a book of this kind come to India to be offered 
rin the stock of a bookseller dealing with 
Indians! I hope these books are not what 


are called “remainders.” “Remainders,” you ° 


may know, are .those books which have 
failed, and cannot get themselves sold, and 
so have to be somehow disposed of elsewhere. 
As to Joubert, the French have a peculiar 
literature of this highly compressed kind, 
where the object is to compress a volume 
R into four sentences. No literature requires 
-& greater effort to meet it on the part of the 
reader—just that sort of effort to meet the 
literature which our critics so often say is 
wanting ‘in our university men, where any- 


thing European is concerned. Again, it is 
just that kind of prose. which because of 
the different genius of the language can 
aot be translated from French into Eng-. 
lish, It cannot be done. Lastly, Joubert has 
not the breadth and humanity of the great 
Frenchmen, in spite of the essay of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s uncle, Mr. Arnold. His best 
thing, I suppose, is the comparison of our 
life to woven wind. Irather think you have 
that in Hafiz already. His next best thing. 
I have seen also in Coleridge. I am not going. 
to say one word against Joubert. I feel as 
much as anybody what can be said, and has 


‘been said so eloquently on his behalf by. 
’ Chateaubriand, and by Sainte-Beuve and by 


Mr. Arnold. It is not a bad thing for a Huro- 
pean to have passed by way of the peculiar 
religious philosophies of a Coleridge or of a 
Joubert, even if he does not, as he will 
not, remain there. Joubert also is a mile- 
stone on that road which every European. 
must travel if he would find a philosophy, an in- 
tellectual freedom of his own. Or if he is not 
a milestone, at least he is like some pleasant 
tree, which gives us fora moment or two a 
refreshing shade. But in the Liberation-War. 
of humanity, as Heine calls it, the battle- 
ground is always changing; and that battle 
has long passed by and away from Joubert 
And what does Joubert contain for an Indian 
at Allahabad in the year 1905 ? 

Let us not forget that Joubert livé 
great. generation. The 19th Century 
great age of literature, and the genera 
Joubert is the most important perio 
Among Joubert’s contemporaries, ho 
simpler for an Indian, because of wic! 
interest, how much more accessible a 
fertilising to the mind, are the Conversations 
with Eckermann, or the maxims of Goethe, or 
even the table-talk of Coleridge! And as re- 
gards translations of that time, we are not 
restricted to Mrs. Ward and Mrs, Lyttleton. 
It might almost. be laid down that-in the 
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modern. world wherever you have a eat age 
of original literature, you have.a great age of 


~ translation also. Our best translations of that 
generation are among the great translations’ 


of the world—Oarlyle’s Wilhelm Meister, 


Shelley’s translations, Coleridge’s from Schil- 


ler. In that age all the great men, without 
exception I think, translated, and some of 
them, Coleridge, Shelley, Carlyle, are among 
the greatest translators we have seen. There 
are Shelley’s fragments from Faust, and his 
Symposium, and many others of his, for any 
one who wishes for a window into European 
literature. The reader of Hafiz surely can 
also become a reader of the Symposium, 
which has been called the greatest piece of 
prose yet written. Then in Carlyle’s Wilhelm 
Meister—has any one who has read, for ex- 
ample, the Burial of Mignon, ever afterwards 
forgotten it ?—with that great refrain calling 
us back from death unto life, and warning us 
that earnestness alone lends to our life some- 
thing of the eternal. And then again you have 
there Coleridge’s Wallenstein, and his other 
translations from Schiller, and with them you 
have Oarlyle’s Life of Schiller. I -will not my- 
‘self express an opinion about Schiller; but I 
will say this, that from his noble view of 
- literature and of life, an Indian will obtain a 
handred times more than he is likely to obtain 
rom Joubert ; and also that a hundred Mrs. 
umphry Wards will not give us a better in- 
tion to a writer than you will get from 
and. Coleridge. The philosophy of 
‘may not be of the most subtle or pro- 
cind, but he is for that very reason far 


ult to grasp for an Indian reader who 
> * ) see the mind of Europe at its 
“$s en d best.. If we go to such menas 
v ter er, or if we go to that splendid 
= oi Schiller’s Bell written by Goethe 

« iter Schiller’ s death—the great- 

@ippose ever written by. one poet 
done  \ery—and if we try to find.out from 


a 
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sive, less recondite, than Joubert,—far 


as it did in those days. 


them what.Germany sees in Schiller, we find 


“it is just this, that he was able, as hardly any 


other poet, to call men out of the world of 
sense, the common and the prose of everyday. 
which hems us allin. We find that he had 
such an ardent aspiring faith in the eternal 


. order, and in the good and in the true—despite 


the apparent evidence of the world to the con- 
trary—as one with that order, that he is able 
to carry us with him, and to keep our faith 
from failing in the good and in the beautiful 
and in the true also. He can do that for us, as 
Wordsworth can,—another poet influenced 
by Rousseau. | 
There is a famous and just satel of the 
great Italian dramatist Alfieri which finds in 
him a narrow elevation. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that a good judge found, at this 
distance of time, some narrowness as well as 


elevation in Schiller, when compared at least’ 


with his greater contemporary ‘Goethe. Mr. 
Arnold; who was our greatest English critic 
since Coleridge, once went to see Sainte- 
Beuve, the greatest critic of Hurope since 
Goethe. In the course: of the interview Mr. 
Arnold observed that he ventured to think 


_ Lamartine was not a great or an important 


poet. Now Lamartine is a poet of whom the 
French think a great deal, though French 
poetry is even more inferior to English 
poetry than English prose is inferi ior to French 
prose. But Sainte-Beuve replied, “ He was 


important for us.” So there are poets, like 
. Schiller perhaps, like Lamartine. and Tennyson 


certainly, of the very first moment in the in- 
tellectual history of their own nation, but who 
are not world-poets, such as in Lamartine’s 
generation were Goethe, and Leopardi, and 
Byron. 

The enthusiasm for translation perhaps 
never rose so high, in any age of the world, 
What has been said: 
of Latin literature is very true of that-gene- 
ration of giants in the 19th Oentury. The 
great men translate. more and not leSs—they 
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are still more receptive than the smaller men. 

You have splendid translations then, as we 
5 alsohaveinourown days. In that age Keats 
wrote the noblest tribute ever peuned to the 
power of translation over an imaginative 
mind, and so high did the wave rise, that we 
actually read those very strange and difficult 
remarks in Hekermann about translation being 
a substitute for the original. I venture to 
think that Goethe has said far truer things on 
this very subject of translation elsewhere. 


presents the other. Dante tells us that all 
, translation of poetry is impossible. And that 
also has its truth. For Indians, I would say 
“ves”! Read all the good translations: but 
remember two things. To the first has never 
qa been given its true importance. I do not know 
indeed where to find it stated. What we get 
from a translation depends really far more on 
the quality of our own minds than on what 
reviewers always discuss, namely, the quality 
of the translation. The criticism of Hamlet in 
Wilhelm Meister is written from a translation. 
The West-Hastern Diwan was inspired by a 
translation. When Keats reads a translation 
of Homer, we have his great sonnet, and when 
a speculative mind like Kant’ reads one, we 
have, at least, to judge from Professor 
Wallace’s biography, some appreciation. But 
on another kind of mind, such as Mr. Herbert 
' Srancer’s, if you will look at his remarks on 
ad in bis Autobiography, a translation 
er seems to produce no effect at all. 
re than this. The very greatest minds 
ually find nourishment in a translation 
- translation, where you and I shall 
ne book out of the window. We all 
w much Goethe received from Sakun- 
he reada translation of a translation: 
Shakespeare fed his spirit on Plu- 
it he also read that matter at third 
We receive,” as a great translator 
ture, “but what we give.” 
d  \possible to say beforehand what is 





- Goethe represents one extreme as Dante re- . 
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transferable into another language and for 
The muse of translation is shy and wa 
ward. We can translate Wilhelm Jleiste 
and we cannot, now that Shelley anc Col 
ridge are dead, translate Faust. Bus ve 
many of the good things in modern literatu 
are really translation—translation, that is 
a poet understands it, where not literalne 
but fidelity, is the aim. There are hurdre 
of examples. Take Arnold’s lines on Goetze: 

He was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below. | 

His feet to see the lurid flow, 
and soon. These are really translation. | 
again, could the most famous thing in Fau 
have been written but for the 102nd Psaln 
But, more striking than mere passages, ta 
whole poems. I will take one of the gre 
things in modern literature. I will te) 
Tennyson’s “Ulysses”. Dryden, who is c 
of the authors who have- written best | 
this subject, would have placed “ Ulysses” 
his third class of translations, a very go 
class too, as he says,—that of imitations. 
“Ulysses” nothing has been lost. All h 
been transferred:—all that stirs us, all th 
is heart-shaking, in the 26th canto of t 
Inferno. And we can say without fear th 
the Indian reader of our men, like Gray, M 
ton, Tennyson, Arnold, William Watson, w 
constantly be imbibing from them somethil 
of the older classical Huropean spirit ak 
For Indians fortunate enough to have leisu: 
the second thing to remember in reading tra 
lations is what Goethe says in another plac 
“Translators are like go-betweens or matc 
makers: they arouse an irresistible desire 
see the original which they have describe 
The best service of all which a translat: 


‘can do for us is to make us buy a diction 


and a grammar of the original. Hvena v 
moderate and indeed almost elementary knc 
ledge of the original language enables a rea: 
to obtain vastly more from the translati 
than he will otherwise. It initiates. him 
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least into -the spirit, the Incommunicable -at- 
‘mosphere or texture which every language 
possesses, which is an essential element of its 
thought, and which in every language defies 
all translation. 

All this however is a digression, and I 
make such a digression because my aim is 
practical. I would, if possible, attempt to 


‘urge Indians to something like an acquain- | 


tance with European books. Inow wish to 
contest the criticism which I have myself 
most often heard brought forward against our 
English literature—namely, that it ‘is too 
“materialistic”. I suppose this means too 
much occupied with merely outward things. 
Now I want to ask, does this criticism really 
arise, in any instance, from the study of our 
Bnglish books and minds as a whole? Or 
does it not sometimes result.from too close 
an analysis of the lies and paradoxes only? 
English literature does not-mean, whatever 
your booksellers may tell you, only Macau- 
lay and Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Kipling, 
Degenerations, lies and paradoxes do. not 
compose the whole: In the English mind 
there is Bentham, and tliere is also Newman 
in the English mind. And there must always 
be two such strains in the mind of every 
great nation, because the very reason for 
which a nation is called into being is vot to live, 
as Joubert says Plato lives, in the thin regions 
of the upper air, but to deal with the transitory 
daily world of appearances. Its genius cannot 
be only the genius of the fire and the rainbow 
and the dew, the genius.of a Shelley or a Cole- 
ridge or a Wordsworth. Unless you have thas 
mingled genius you will never have a nation 
at all. But every manin Europe who cares 
for these things knows also that no peoples 
in our modern period we speak of to-day have 
produced so many and such splendid types cf 
‘that exalted genius which deals with the 
inner and eternal world of reality as Ger- 
many and England. AndIsay that you will 
find in the really typical minds of Englan4, in 


her Tennysons and her John Stuart Mills, thos 
two strands of reason inextricably woven to: 
gether. What are the books, and who are 
the men, that have influenced the present 
generation of thoughtful Englishmen ?—there 
are still some thoughtful Englishmen. The} 
are books like Sarto? Resartus, Emerson’s 
Essays, “In memoriam”, Arnold’s Poems 
Arnold’s Essays, Marius the Hpicurean. They 
are men like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Newman, 
Ruskin, Arnold. Then who will point out tc 
us the materialism, if you mean by material: 
ism neglect of the inner life, in men and books 
like these ? : . 
The man who has made the present gener. 
ation of Englishmen is Arnold; and in lite. 
rature there is only one Arnold, Matthew 
Arnold. The present generation would not. 
of course, bind itself to everything which Mr, 
Arnold said. The philosophers, Mr. Bradley 
“rom one side and Professor Sidgwick from 
another, fell upon him, with somewhat mis- 
placed asperity, and the battle, I think, in his 
last days went certainly against him to the 
going down of the sun. Like many other 
great teachers, like Hmerson, for example, 
Mr. Arnold had no very complete or logical 
system. But ‘it will be found on inquiry 
that his greatness consists less in any one 
aspect of his work, than in the whole of 
it taken together;—-in his influence. It will 
have to be remembered with regard to thes 
unsystematic men,—Carlyle also, én wh 
éverybody now is so severe,—what Goet 
says about Diderot, that after all the high 
office of mind is to call out mind. Mr. Arn 
was in England what Renan and Taine w 
until thirteen years ago in France, a guarant 
that the things of the mind also- would hav 
hearing. We can now see the intellect 
condition of France, despite her academy a 
her brilliant meu. We can now read in 
last great English contribution to Europ 
letters—and it is an important and valua 
contribution—judgments, about Renan 
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Goethe for example, which any one of us might 
be ashamed to repeat here. Now, while. Mr. 
Arnold was alive, writers were afraid, what- 
ever they might think, to publish such foolish 
things, not because they cared for the ridicule 


of Kurope, but because Mr. Arnold’s gentle 


irony was enough of itself to freeze these 
caprices in the bud. However, unfortunately, 
Mr. Arnold is now dead. The awkward squad 
of biographers keeps firing over his grave; but 
it nevertheless remains a place of pilgrimage 
in Kngland to very many in our generation 
who care for the things of the mind. Biogra- 
phers will not soon desecrate his grave ‘as 
they have Sainte-Beuve’s and Carlyle’s. You 
will no doubt suppose that Mr. Arnold is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, beside Tenny- 


_ son and Browning. But it is not so. We 
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‘ 


‘ is worthless. 


now bury the interpreters of thought in 
Westminster Abbey; but not always the 
thinkers of the thought themselves,—George 
Wliot, Carlyle, Ruskin. We can read ina great 
French poet, “I do not desire your kind of 
fame.—Why should I go down to posterity with 
your magnates, and your actors; and your 
politicians ?” But deans and chapters do not 
prevent Mr. Arnold’s grave by the Thames at 
Laleham from being, as I have said, a place of 
pilgrimage in our generation. Yet who will 
undertake to point out to us the materialism 
in Arnold? And if there is no materialism in 
Arnold, and none in the men who have made 
the best thought of England as it to-day is— 
then what does this charge of materialism 
against English literature mean ? 

The only other matter concerning this list 
to which I shall now refer is that Indian 
booksellers seem to offer to the Indian public 
a certain quantity of contemporary fiction. 
Now as a general rule the fiction of our day— 
certainly the fiction we see offered in India,— 
The writers mean well, but they 


“tannot help it. “In morality the good will is 


everything ; but in Art itis nothing.” Nearly 
all bad poetry, for example, is the outcome of 


genuine emotion. We have only 60 or 79 years 
to live. We shall never have time to read 
even the best.. We are only, as the Greek 


,poet Menander says, out ‘for a wal, so to 


speak, in the universe. Life was formezly long 
enough: but it is not long enough now. What 
are three score years and ten? even Plato had 
already cried out near the.end of his Rzpublic., 
“Faust” in our day complains: that life is too 
short, and art is toolong. Life is dispropor- 
tioned. The breadth of it is too great for the 
length of it. The breadth of days which is 
the aim of our culture can only ‘ust be 
attained in the given time, and we seem to 
leave the stage like Fontenelle, just wnen we 
were beginning to know about the world. So 
the public says to the minor poet, whom Words- 
worth allowed, whom Goethe toleratea, “We 
have nothing against you, your work ‘s meri- 
torious; it. is. simply that we have ro time. 
When the biologists or the chemists, can give 
us 600.or 700 years to live, then bring your, 
work again.” The -public from a sure and just. 
instinct will not read the works of the minor. 
poet, and it rightly will not buy the victures 
of. the minor painter. But for some reason 
for which I am still inquiring, it does read, 
encourages and even buys, the minor novelist. 
At the beginning of our modern time, Napoleon, 
lord of the world of action, read and re-read 
the “ Sorrows of Werther” seven times. Kant, 
who was equally supreme in the world of 
thought, was only once known to fail in taking 
his after-dinner walk. What was the cause? 
He was absorbed in the great romance of 
Rousseau. Fiction it is which brings toge- 
ther those four master-spirits and sources 
of our time. But when one sees this fiction, 


‘this dull, opaque screen set up betveen us 


and literature, one agrees heartily Zor the 
moment with every one of the harc things 
said of novels by thinkers Uke Thomas Hill 
Green: and if one happens also to be in 
bilious mood, one is almost ready, moreover, 
to maintain that the great novelists of the 
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middle of the century; by exciting this horde 
of imitators, have done more harm to us 
than good. 

Now let us inquire more closely what it is 
that is offered to thoughtful men in India, 
under the guise of the modern spirit in our 
imaginative and historical literature--general 
literature. First of all, let us refuse to draw 


an impassable line between the critical ac- 


count of pure literature or belles lettres and 
- the account of past ideas and actions which 
we call histor y- Whoever has followed the 
widening of the boundaries in both these sub- 
jects during the last generation probably feels 


that now more than ever before their terri- 


tories overlap. Both history and ordinary 


_ literature are a record of the human mind; as 


\ 


distinguished from physical science, which is 
the description and record of the outer world ; 
and again from Philosophy, Art, and the higher 


poetry; which aim higher,and are, like Religion, 
‘efforts to interpret these two records; and to 


l 


in his groups, and:in his collective culture, 


reconcile us to our place in the order. When 
we think of the story of man’s mind as shown 


thought, action, we speak of History. When 


we observe it in more self-conscious moments, 


as reflected in ‘the mirror of a representative 
mind, which is therpiore canoe great, we 
speak of Literature.) ~ 

For .what is.a great writer? 2 And in this 
connection let me refer you in passing to 
Sainte-Beuve’s essay, “What is a classic?” 


which has been translated by Mr. Butler, 


and is happily .quoted by Mr. Morley in 
his’ address on literature. (You should buy 
the things which have been addressed to po- 


pular audiences about reading, in’ English; 


the best I know are by Cardinal Newman, 


Jobn Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, John. 
‘Morley, Henry .Nettleship, Professors Sidg- 


wick, Tyrrell, Butcher, Jebb, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison). But from-another point of view, 
from which we are now considéring the mat-~ 


-ter,-the- greatest writer-is simply-he who 
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most perfectly voices the emotion and the 


reason of the majority, who shows us to its- 


inner deeps the common mind, the time-spirit 


of a civilisation. Probably you will say that. 


is deeply untrue. But by majority I do not 
mean. the majority of his contemporaries. I 
do not mean that the great writer shouts 
with the largest crowd, otherwise Mr. Kip- 


ling would be a great writer, and to-morrow’s. 


“Daily Mail” the greatest piece of English 
literature which has yet appeared. Not the 


majorizy of to-day, nor of yesterday, nor of. 


to-morrow, nor of any one land or time, but a 
majorisy of discerning minds, the phronimoi, 
those who know, in all the times taken 
together. There is a sentence from one of the 
great writers of the world, who lived about 
the year 400 of the Ohristian era. His name 


to. students of our literature, because of 
its place in the autobiography of Cardinal 
Newman. In the battle of life that sentence 


' called him from one great regiment to serve 


in the more crowded ranks and under the 
more splendid and imposing banner of another. 
The sentence is,. “Only one thing is con- 


clusive, and that is the final verdict of the. 


whole round world.” And this applies not 
only t> councils of religions, but we may 
apply it to the councils of the intellect also, 


‘was Augustine, and his sentence is now” 
' ee ; 
become famous in Europe, and .memorable 


to intellectual ideas, and to the writers who . 
are tae voices of those ideas, who are their — 


trumpeters in our ears and awaken us to 
them. 

A writer cannot become great, however 
distinguished his thought, and however 
perfect. his form, if he expresses nothing 
more than a secluded personality, like your 
Joubert for example, or only a small minority 
of minis. He is a great writer only if he 
voices what you and [I feel also. A writer, ’ 


B 


it is true, may express his most intimate 


and intricate moods, as Shakespeare does in. 


his somiets, .and, pass with that pérsorial 
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baggage unchallenged or only challenged by 
Mr. Hallam. But whatis the reason? Itis 
that he also wrote Hamlet, the appeal of 
which is so wide and lasting that the. other 
day in Paris a Frenchman who heard it in 
a bad translation and who saw a Hamlet 
which I confess I thought. ridiculous, - a 
Frenchman who knows nothing, probably, of 
the Teutonic mind, whose culture is exclu- 
sively Southern-Huropean or Latin, has now 
written what seems to me at least a more 
profound interpretation of it than anything 
you will find in Mr. Furness’s collection, or in 
Goethe, or even in Coleridge. 

I have mentioned Cardinal Newman’s auto- 
biography. It always seems to me that you 


will never get nearer the heart of an age. 


than in its autobiographies and letters,—not 
necessarily of the great men, but of the men 
of the centre, the men who were their age, 
and who helped to make it. But in this 


period most of the autobiographers are great. 


men, and thus doubly interesting. They are 
Rousseau, Alfieri, Goethe, and nearer our 
own time, Mill, Renan, Newman, Pattison, 
Ruskin, George Sand. Asa general rule, I 
would say, always listen carefully to every 
great man when he talks about himself. 
He is talking about what he knows; and all 
his sympathies are inflamed. You may then 
get to hear something. In the great gene- 
ration of the 19th Century, they talked inces- 
santly about themselves, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Chateaubriand, Senancour de Musset, 
Leopardi. People are more reserved now. 
But I will venture to’ say: that in the notable 
19th Century books from Sartor Resartus 
down to Amiel and Madame Hckermann and 
Marius the Epicurean, you will find most of 
what is called egoism. And who has ever 
put more of himself and of his experiences 
into his works than Goethe? yet we all call 
him universal. 

To read the biographies also would be one 
of the’best, perhaps the very best way for an 
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Indian to attack modern literature, The works 
of Mr. Morely for France and,the, French 
mind, and for Germany. one should begin 
with that old, out of date, discursive volume, 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe. In Lewes you will 
follow from the rising to the setting of its 
star one of the noblest and most ser_ous 
lives ever lived by any man, the life of “him 
who sings to one clear harp in divers tones.” 
You will see the ideas of this age taking form, 
and you will see Napoleon with his armies 
marching through its pages, and you will hear 


‘the cannon of the battle of Jena, and you will 


see Schiller, and Scott and Manzon:' and 
Madame de Staél,—not a great writer, but a 
great influence, and though a;woman, one of 
the makers, of our time. But it dors not 
matter how you begin. There are 1,00! gate- 
ways to the city of Literature. It does not 
matter so long as you do not begin with that 
radical error of the 100 best books. There 
are no 100 best books. Books are good relat- 
ively to the reader also. The best 100 books 
for one man or for one country are not the 
same 100-books as for another man and another 
country. The very idea of 100 best books is 
a misconception. Goethe, as Sainte-Beuve 
says, was the greatest critic who ever lived. 


- A man once asked him a question of zhis kind. 


He replied “That is best which siimulates 
you to activity.” When such lists anpear you 
may notice they are generally drawn up by 
Specialists, like Lord Acton, for a special 
purpose really, or by’ men eminent in some 
other pursuit than literature. The man who is 
really concerned with literature knows these 
lists are impossible. Besides Lord Acton was 
a historian; and, though I mention him with 
reverence, like most historians, hud and pre- 
tended to have no feeling for literature. 
There are lists by men renowned in the worlds 
of science and of commerce. When they 
appear I always think of a story that I once 
heard a great judge tell at Limcoln’s Inn. 
Isord Chancellor Hilenborough was told that 
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Samuel Rogers, the banker-poét, had written 
another poem. But-his: answer was: “If my 
banker even said one witty thing, much more 
if he published a poem, I should at once with- 
draw my banking account.” The beginning and 
end of this matter really is that if you are one 
of those fortunate persons to whom literature 
happens to appeal, you will handle all books, 
or all that you can obtain, and from them you 
will choose your own. 

Literature, then, whether history, or pure 
literature, we may perhaps consider as one 
record, the record of the human mind. The 
acceleration of intellectual movement is the 
striking feature of modern times. In nothing 
perhaps, are we moving faster than in the 
writing of history. The kind of history we 
are most familiar with, the narrative of politi- 
cal events, has now less importance. It is 
sometimes little more than a sort of chrono- 
logy or framework to assist us in tracing the 
story of institutions, and religions, and ideas. 
Voltaire had begun this new method of his- 
tory long ago; but the earliest writer I happen 
to know who has clear remarks on the dimi- 
nishing importance of politics in history is 
‘Renan. It is somewhere in his book on the 
Future of Science. This book, “DLavenir de 
la Seience”’ appeared just in the middle of 
the 19th Century, and should be read by any 
one really interested in ourtime. It is one 
of those books indeed which may be said in 
itself to mark an age; in this case the age of 
which Comte had already said “It will be the 
historical age.” So many third-rate French 
books are now translated that there must 
surely be a translation of it obtainable. I am 
sorry to say your copy here in the Public 
Library is the original. If Indians can read 
the Philosophy of Joubert, surely they can 
read a work like this. Now, of course, 
Helmholtz, Ratzel, and many other writers 
have enforced the same thing. We readers 
of history are very sensitive now to this 
newer and wider conception of the way ‘in 
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which it should be written. The ideal is per- 
haps almost impossible to attain. The great 
general history published in Wrance, we say, 
shows too much of the old merely national, or 
so-called patriotic, bias. Then there is our 
great English work designed by Lord Acton. 
Whoever pays attention to these things will 
see, as each volume appears, severe criticism 
of that great work, not in England, but in 
France, Germany, Italy, because itis said that 
important parts of the history of culture are 
neglected; and, as each nation complains of 
every other, that our national bias deflects 
the aim. So far as I can see, these criticisms 
are generally mistaken. No history can be 
written, so to speak, in the air, or entirely for 
cosmopolitan citizens of the world, because as 
a matter of fact, they do not yet exist in large 
numbers. We have not yet moved out finally 
of the old patriotic, national, age. No one laid 
more stress than Lord Acton on the conception 
of history as the history of ideas. J happen 
myself to have some great histories read and 
marked by him, and itis always the sequence 
of ideas, and not the concatenation of political 
events, which chiefly draws his attention. 
And again, Universal Histories like that of 
Ranke-—though written only five and twenty 
years ago—are severely criticised because of 
an inadequate conception of the civilisations 
previous to Greece and Rome. 

As with the critical view of “history,” so 
with the critical view of “pure literature”: 
its valuation and arrangement. The sense 
of relativity and succession, what Edmond 
Scherer so well calls the “defeat of the 
absolute,” the comparative view, governs the 
whole. You may have heard that former ages 
pronounced on literature by appealing to the 
authority of certain fixed laws, from which 
inflexible judgments and correct formulas for 
the different kinds of literature were deduced. 
Whatever corresponded with these models was’ 
good: the rest according to the degree of 
variation, bad. As the rules of this* game 
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were purely speculative, so the work also was 


considered absolutely in itself, and isolated 


from its real connection with the time, the 
writer, and the society in which it appeared. 
Such a view of literature was purely dogmatic. 
But the French have re-created literary 
criticism during the century which has passed, 
so that we now for the first time under- 
stand literature and its representation of 
society. As Germany is the land from which 
Kurope has learnt historical criticism, so 
France not only is at the present moment, but 
always has been the land par excellence of 
the criticism of literature. As this criticism 
and method now lie before us, as they have 
left the hands of Sainte-Beuve, they aim at 
giving us nothing less than the general march 


g of ideas of the human mind. It is now less 


the idiosynerasy of the’ genius himself which 
is the centre of interest than his representa- 
tion of his age. Hence also the great space 
occupied in the new criticism by writers of the 
second and third rank hardly noticed before. 
It is a mistake to’ suppose that Sainte-Beuve 
was the founder of this school; but it is only 
in him that we fully realise its meaning. Too 
little of his criticism, I fear, is translated. It 
is a deep, sinuous and placid river, which 
winds in and out, and then around the whole 
kingdom of ideas, and calmly reflects and 
gives us back the whole. 

Now, the modern view of things is that from 
which most knowledge takes the historical 
form. We have now acquired an entirely new 
focus and perspective, from which we see 
that things are only viewed in their true re- 
lations when viewed in succession. If we ask 
the great men of the modern time, they will 
all in different words express the same central 
idea, that so far as literature is concerned, all 


. knowledge assumes the form of sequence in 


,~ time, the historicalform. Now, whether in the 
West or Hast, ordinary men cannot aspire to 
learning, but every man can learn historical 
thinkitg; and this kind of thinking is the 


essence of the modern spirit. The sense of 
succession and relativity concerning all past 
developments gives us a tolerant compara- 
tive standard. Our view becomes inclusive; 
whereas there have been other civilisations 
and other views which are exclusive, and which 
say to all outside them and beyond them: 
“You are bad; we will not know nor inquire 
into you.” But the modern spirit is curious 
about all of men’s past: it desires to know 
and accept and get the place in the scale of all. 
Even in the tribes of the hill and the jungle 
we see ourselves, The philosopher would not 
lay hands upon his father Parmenides, and the 
modern man observes in the savage his own 
past out of which he came. He does not 
condemn, nor say to this race or that period 
“vou are bad,” that is not acceptable to the 
spirit of our time. The contemporary Time- 
spirit yesterday did not exist, and again 
to-morrow it willnot be. When we want to 
know, then it is not the time for our preferen- 
ces and exclusions and pitting the spirit of 
contemporaries against the whole past. We 
say of all phases and stages of culture: “ It is 
now ascertained that this was produced by 
such causes, It fulfilled such a function, and 
in such succeeding circumstances we see it 
passing away.” We have at last, and after 
a long struggle, learned to accept humanity 
as a whole, and not only one or two shreds 
and patches of him which happen to be pleas- 
ing here and now. For the first time the 
world understands its past. When Voltaire 
laughs at the beginnings, we do not any longer 
say, “youare an amusing person”s;, we say, 
“you are stupid, and dull, you have not the his- 
toric sense, no insight, no feeling for the early 
world”. Wehear that archeology has thrown 
her ray into “the dark backward and abysm” 
of time, and we behold men even as ourselves, 
Hight or nine thousand years ago we can 
see them, in the “noonday of a late civili- 
sation.” The prehistoric has become historic 
under our eyes.. Now when we speak of the 
e e 
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Renaissance, we remember also the ten 
Renaissances of Hgyptian civilisation. 

Let an Indian read only one contemporary 
history, conceived in the modern spirit. Let 
.him read Helmholtz’s History of the World. 
There he will see the earliest records. 
archives are the caves in the ground, and their 
leaves are the layers of the rocks. He will 
see 100 civilisations passing before his eyes; 
each one with its 1,000 customs and usages. 
He will see that every country believes itself 
the chosen people, and all others barbarians. 
He will see every age, even the most transi- 
tory, deeming itself eternal, and every age 
ultimately transformed. 

This is the culture of history: this is the 
modern spirit, this extended and comparative 
view of things. No one has so luminously 
expounded it for the ordinary man as Renan 
in his Future of Science; no one has summed 
it up so well as Sainte-Beuve, with his “sense 
of relativity” or as Scherer with his “defeat 
of the absolute.” This it is which marks off our 
time from all others. “ Belief yields to opinion, 
and opinion itself yields to knowledge.” The 
. transparent merit of the 19th century is that 
itis one long return upon itself. Not one, I 
suppose, of the great 19th Century historians 
survives the battery of criticism directed 
against them within the last few years. The 
romantic historians with their so-called “re- 
‘surrection ” of the Past—even the greatest of 
them, even Michelet, even his [Xth vol.—all 
are gone. Itis the same with the Philosophies 
of History: the “defeat of the absolute” is 
everywhere seen. In our time the Huropean 
‘States opened their archives, and the first 
explorers of those archives happened to be 
disciples of Hegel. The great men of the 19th 
century, like Ranke, Michelet, Lord Acton, 
died in the faith that history might be summed 
up in formulas such as the “development 
of the spirit whose nature is freedom.” But 
development of freedom, historic missions of 
certain races, teleologies, solidarity of progress 
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and ¢o on, all these conceptions have disap- 
peared. Out of the general wreck of the Philoso- 
phy of History, perhaps only one plank is saved, 
name.y, development. The, biologists took it . 
in tow, and now the historians rescue them- 
selvez upon it and call it also evolution. To 
the 20th Century historian progress is “clange 
in the direction of our. preferences,” happiness 
of the race is an “utterance from the world 
of emotion,” the migration of peoples a struggle 
for fcozl, and ‘history a path from the unknown 
into the unknown. 

These changing conceptions remind us of 
the chef defect of history, already pointed 
out by Faust to Wagner on the threshold of 
the hiscoric age. 

“The Pastis a book sealed with seven seals. What 
we call the spirit of past times is at bottom only our , 
own sp.r t, in which those past times are reflected.” 

Thie exaggerates what we cannot deny, 
that it is impossible to acquire that absolutely 
certain objective view of the past which is 
the aim There is always an unduwation and 
refraction in the atmosphere of the present, 
which distort the image. There is a Time- 
spirit in every age which masters all con- 
tempore vies, and of that Time-spirit the great 
man, ev2n more than any ordinary man, is 
the slave. But we need not go to Faust or to 
Schopenhauer or to Nietzsche for a criticism 
of histcry; for we had already learnt from 
Aristotle that there is another truth of a 
higher «ind, 

Nevert.ieless, history is an essential element 
in our cu_ture, and never at any former time 
has the world been so interesting as the Indian 
student of history would find it now. He 
looks out upon it and sees that the process by 
which h2 has come into contact with a Buro- 
pean race is only part of a world-process by 
which tse inhabitants of its smallest district 
have almost suddenly spread their type of | 
civilisation over the whole globe. Suddenly— 
because the acceleration of movement is the 
“most striking fact of our time. . He s@es that 
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the very first fact in history is the continual 
drift and migration of races. The races of 
men are driven like the leaves in Vallom- 
brosa ; since the dawn of history they are 
like the winds and the cloudsiand the tides 
fiowing round the globe. Everything is in 
motion, ‘as Heraclitus said, and from this 
it follows that we are in one of the most 
interesting of all possible worlds. The Past 
of course is still more interesting than the 
Present, because it is more understood. But 


to the man who has iearnt through educa~ 


tion and culture to take advantage of the 
world, everything is interesting. This is 
the only man, as the author of Marius so 
truly says, who has succeeded in life. Ask all 
the great men what one gets by culture, 
which is the aim of our education, and what 
do they say? Oondorcet’s “ grasp of things 
as they are,” Arnold's “seeing things as 
they are,” Newman’s “judgment,” Renan’s 
“critical sense,” Gocthe’s “ dwelling among 
permanent relations,” Schopenhauer’s “ saving 
oneself from the dominion of the hour,” 
Dante’s “true point of comparison,” the 
Greek’s “common reason of the world”-—we 
shall find they all amount to insight, know- 
ledge of the world as it really is. This 
alone gives us what Goethe in his works 
would be found to give, a certain internal 
freedom. This inner harmony, leading us 
to action, is the aim of all our culture of the 
mind. Literature, strenuously pursued, holds 
this inner freedom for us ; and in the literature 
of no times or lands will you find a more noble 
detachment than in our HBuropean literature 


of the 19th Century. From one point 23f view 
it seems an ineffectual age in Hurope. The 
last. of the great philosophers, indeed, brands 
it as the most despicable age yet known. It 
has sought, but in spite of the British Associa- 
tion we cannot as yet see very much that it 


has found. One might perhaps charecterize 


it as the age of increasing certainty as to the 
past, and of increasing uncertainty as to the 
future. No one great idea masters .t: it is 
not like some of the former great azes we 
have known in the West, centuries suc:ias we ' 
shall never see again, which seemec to lift 
man from the eartlt and to make him zternal.: 
But in no age of the world will ycufind a 
deeper inner sincerity. The whole literature 
is a witness to Pascal’s saying, that it is only 
in the truth that we shall set up our rest; and 
it is this noble spirit of search animating it 
which constitutes its true greatness. There 
are two utterances, ever memorable. which 
might sum it all up. The first is G>ethe’s, 
who tells us in one of the immortal I-rics of- 
the world, that man only of all beings ~ealises 
himself in attempting the impossible. The 
second is Lessing’s, who at the opening of this 
age, said that the search for truth is ¢ higher 
good even that the truth itself. In th:s quest 
at least we Indian or HKuropean shall ind our 
own souls, and, we can leave behinc us, as 
Goethe says Schiller left behind him, the com- 
mon, and the false, and the everyday. 


Note.—This paper, with the exception of a few 
passages, was read at the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, after a Convocation of the University of 
Allahabad.—Eb., Mf. RB. 
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WORK AND WAGES 


“Work and wages: the two prime 
necessities of man.”—Carlyce. 


is nothing little in the universe. There 
is no thing which does not participate in 
the greatness of the whole. Hivery rill has its 
share in the majesty of broad streams ; every 
wreath of smoke has its part in the stately 
motion of floating clouds. Where the senses 
cannot discover utility or connection of any 
kind, the intellect comes to our aid. The 
mind that has had a glimpse of the secrets 
of nature knows there is not a pebble on the 
sea-shore which does not help to determine 
the position of the earth in relation to the 
heavenly bodies. The more we study nature, 
the more we understand the purposes of things 
apparently aimless. For the universe is the 
expression of a Perfect Mind; and if there 
are many things in it which we cannot under- 
stand, the fault is not init, but in ourselves. 
Science has its faith as well as religion. Be- 
lief in a universal order is the very soul of 
science. This is the belief which sustains 
those who search for harmony amidst apparent 
disunion through long years: of seemingly 
fruitless investigation. Science is thus en- 
abled to persist, though it takes ages to 
explain a single fact. And universal order 
means universal obedience. The beauty of 
the whole depends upon the fidelity of every 
part. There is not an atom in the wide world 
but has its service to render. 
Science has been charged with hostility to 
religion. Where such hostility exists, either 
the science is false, or the religion is false, 


di one who looks beneath the surface, there 


or both are false. True science can never be 
hostile to true religion, for all truths must 
agree. The indifference to religion which is 
unhappily so often met with among men 
devoted to scientific studies, is the result, not 
of any essential antagonism between them, 
but cf narrow-mindedness. Most men are 
incapable of preserving an open, receptive 
frame of mind towards things lying beyond 
their daily pursuits. And this indifference 
hardens into hostility in those little-minded 
persons who dislike whatever does not fall 
within their particular sphere of knowledge. 
Science has its faith; it has also its fanatics, 
who hold everything else in contempt: to them 
the discoveries of science are the greatest 
achievements of the human intellect, the study 
of the material world is the noblest occupation 
of the human mind. Besides, the accusation 
of hostility to religion is largely due to the 
fact =hat science has persistently assailed, 
as it was bound to do, false doctrines regard- 
ing tae physical world, the acceptance of 
which has been demanded in the name of 
religion. When theology undertakes to deter- 
mine she age of the world or the order of 
creation, it steps beyond its legitimate pro- 
vince and lays itself open to attack from those 
whose special work it is to interpret the 
facts 2f the outer world. Let human ignor- 
ance cease to assume the sacred name of 
religion 5 
wear the mask of wisdom; and science and 
religion will live in eternal amity, as both 
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aspire to interpret and to commune with 


the Infinite Mind which has imposed the 


law of its being upon every particle of matter 
as well as every feeling of the heart, which 
has alike determined the destiny of every 
physical organism and every soul. 

To large-souled men, to those whose minds 
show an equal growth on every side, science 
is the handmaid of faith. He alone reads the 


heavens aright who reads in them the 


thoughts of God. We explore them to no 
purpose: if we do not see in the law that 
marks out the path of every planet an outer 
expression of the Moral Law. The sentiment 
of wonder is of the very essence of religion ; 
and in a well-constituted mind this sentiment 


is deepened instead of being enfeebled by the 


5 revelation of an order pervading the universe. 
“T had rather believe,” says even so unsenti- 
mental a man as Bacon, “all the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alco- 
ran, than that this universal frame is with- 
out a mind.” Science and religion are bound 
to each other by many affinities. Their right 
relation is not one of armed neutrality, which 
some people conceive to be the most tole- 
rant attitude they can assume towards each 
other, but one of alliance and mutual service ; 
or rather, I should say, faith is the queen 
to whom every faculty and function of life 
owes loyal homage, and in the service of 
' whom lies the true glory of all knowledge, 
all culture. A realisation of the reign of law 
in the world without helps us—provided, of 
course, we are in the right mood—to grasp 
the truth that law also reigns in the world 
within. Science invests the least of things 
with dignity by assigning to it its place and 
work in the system of the universe. The 
moral sentiment invests every little act, 
a every fleeting wish or impulse with signifi- 
pgance. Faith fills every hour of life with 
solemn meaning. The recognition of law 
helps to elevate our estimate of things; and 
it is only*those who believe ina Moral Law and 
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the moral destiny of man that are able to 


‘form a right estimate of the greatness of 


life. The moral sentiment is the interpreter 
ofthe inner world. Through its labyrinths 
itisour guide. It reveals order amidst its 
seeming chaos, and teaches us that not a 
thought can be beyond the province of law. 
We are thus taught the value of time and 
energy, which are precious above estimation. 
There cannot be a man in the world who 
has not his work to do, his account to render 
to the Author of his being. There cannot 
be a life without its purpose, its duties. 
Life is not wealth to be dissipated at plea- 


sure, but, as Jevons ‘said, a capital to be 


always invested at the highest interest. Wis- 
dom lies in the power to recognise the value 
of little things; and it is the first principle 
of right living that every moment of time, 
every bit of energy, is to be well used. Men 
justly extol thrift as a médst useful virtue ; 
but the economy which saves the moments 
from waste belongs to a far higher plane than 


“that which saves the pennies. 


On the night on which Louis XVI fled from 
Paris, the Queen, while on her way to the coach 
waiting for the royal family, saw Lafayette’s 
carriage proceeding towards the palace ; she 
stood aside to let it pass, audhad the whim 
to touch a wheel-spoke of it with the little 
stick she held in her hand. Who knows what 
woman’s caprice prompted this little freak 
at such an awful moment? Could she have 
wished to fix carriage and rider on the spot 
by a touch of her rod as by the power of a 
magician’s wand? Whether such was her 
impulse or not, we often wish, aS we watch 
the mighty wheel of Time roil, roll noiselessly 
and relentlessly on, we could stop its revo- 
lutions and fix it for ever. O for a pause 
in the course of time! What would we not 
give to stop its career, bringing infirmities 
in the place of vigour not dreaming of death, 
deformities in the place of beauty, blank 


despair in the place of visions of bope, making 
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desolation where love and joy reigned as in 
arealm all their own! What would we not 
give to bestow permanence on some fleeting 
moment when ‘all was fair and peaceful around 
‘us! Itisa longing to which Charles Lamb 
gives expression with his- charming simpli- 
city of manner: ss 

“That last garne [had with my sweet cousin—— 
I wished it might have lasted:for ever, though we 
gained nothing, and lost nothing, though it was a 
mere shade of play: I would be content to go on in 
that idle folly for ever. 
boiling, that was to prepare the gentle lenitive to my 
foot, which Bridget was doomed to apply after the 
game was over. -=-—--~-—~ Bridget and I should be 
ever playing.” 
The same feeling finds most beautiful oxpres- 
sion in the lines of Keats :—- 

: Heard melodies are sweet, but those wheat 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on: 
' Not to the sensual ear, but more endear'd, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties'‘of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

, . Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast: not thy bliss, 
Far ever wilt thou love, and she be fair!” 

Living in this vale of tears, where to love 
ig to hourn, our fondest yearnings turn into 
dreams of immutability. Butt no rational soul 
can be contented with dreaming lovely dreams. 
We need. a truer solace for the -afflictions of 
life, a stronger support against the depressing 
effect. of sorrow, than fair imaginings. And 
among the manifold resources of a righteous 
life against the vicissitudes of this world, not 
the least valuable is earnest devotion to use- 
ful work. The thought of-the years we have 
left behind goés like tron into the soul, only 
when it is a retrospect of indolence, of frivoli- 
.ties, of wasted energy, of unused opportu- 
nities of doing good. An unspeakable for- 
lornness comes over us, 

“on the shore 
of ‘hs wide world we stand alone,” 

when we look back but -to -see that we 
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have sown no good seeds in the days gone by, 
and find that not a single sheaf will fall to our 
share when life’s harvest-time comes. 
thought of death is dreary indeed when it 
awakens the fear that we may pass away from 
the earth without having-made a wise use 
of life here. But righteous activity confers 
upon us the high prerogative of turning our 
thoughts to the past with a cheering con- 
sciousness that we have not lived in vain. 
As the years speed by, they leave a faithful 
worker richer in wholesome vitality. While 
he is robbed of the strength that is of the flesh, 


he grows in the powers that are of the spirit, 


in elements of life that are of eternity, in the 
wisdom born of loyal service, in dignity of 
character and impressiveness of personality. 
The most: profitable way in which we can 


spend life is to use it for furthering the pur-- 


poses of God, so far as they: can be seen in 
the dim light that lights our path. To live 
thus is to triumph over mortality by allying 
ourselves to the eternal will of God. Faithful 
work isa means of realising that life is too 


,sacred a gift to pass away like a dream.” 


Amidst the uncertainties of life, every 
thoughtful mind longs for a consistent scheme 
of living based on a rational view of man’s 
destiny. Most men, it must be admitted, get 
through life without having any scheme at all. 
They are absolutely the creatures of circum- 


‘stance. Their plans of life are determined by 
their moods, which vary. with every lttle 


change in their earthly surroundings and pro- 
spects. But reason revolts against a way_of 
living which reduces life to a game of chance. 
The frivolous may be contented with it. But 
it is not the frivolous to whom we are to turn 


for studying the moral aspirations of the race, 


In spite of the thoughtlessness ‘of the multi- 


The 


‘ 


tude, it is true that man has brooded over the — 


mysteries of life. 


ever their theories may be, as a series of 


accidents, it is true that man, has *aspired. 


{ 


And in spite of the fact-~ 
that most people take life in practice, what= — 
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to triumph above circumstahce, and to disco- 
ver laws to which he may trust for guidance 
and support through all variations of fortune. 
And it is the spiritual side of our nature which 
alone can give us such laws. Our relation 
to an infinite, immutable Being, and the 
loyalty that we owe to His will as revealed 
in conscience, are the only stable elements of 
existence. Whatever else may be taken away 
from us, these remain. Of them we cannot 
be dispossessed by any. bereavements. If life 
is too sad for optimism, it is too sacred for 
pessimism. It is always serious, ever under 
the sway of the Moral Law. The vicissitudes 
of life can no more affect the law of Duty 
than the convulsions of nature can liberate 
an atom from the law of gravitation. The 
only sane view of life is to interpret it neither 
as joy, nor as sorrow, but as Obedience. And 
the conviction dawns upon us in our best 
moments that when we have learnt perfect 
obedience, we shall know the peace which 
passeth understanding. A practical recogni- 
tion of the Moral Law as the guiding principle 
of life makes it reasonable and consistent 
in the best sense. A life guided by a steady 
sense of duty is as much more reasonable than 
one devoted to the pursuit of pleasure or 
worldly gain as the latter is than the. life of 
an idiot. It is duty that brings harmony into 
the seeming incongruities of life and leaves 
us a ground of hope in its darkest moments; 
for where there is law, there is a Lawgiver 
and a definite purpose to be worked out. And 
it is in proportion as we surrender ourselves 
to the Moral Law, that we are enabled to 
grasp the truth that life, notwithstanding all 
appearances, is not an affair of chances; that, 
somehow or other, there is recompense for 
every moment of anguish endured for the sake 
_ of righteousness, there is provision for the 
’ final triumph of every high resolve. The man 


“Who loves duty is thus rewarded by the power 


to hope when there is nothing but despair for 
the pleasure-seeker, And work is duty in its 


active, positive aspect. They have but'a poor 
conception of duty who imagine it to consist 
of mere negations. Our moral obligations are 
but partially fulfilled when we only avoid 
what is wrong. A genuine sense of duty is 
inseparable from an aspiration to make the 
right prevail within and without ourselves. 
The truly dutiful man cannot be a passive 
spectator of the scene of life. 

A man who aspires to live reasonably must 
be an earnest worker. Sometimes, however, 
work is made the plea for neglecting the 
highest obligations of life. Among those who 
speak disparagingly of religious duties, there 
are some who declare that they interfere with 
active pursuits and make people indolent. 
Man is born to work, say they, not to pray 
and meditate. It might be said with equal 
truth,—Man is born to work, not to love and 
think. Man is not born to work like a ma- 
chine. The activities of a rational being are 
‘the embodiment of his ideas and affections. 
In order that a person may do his work well, 
his mind and heart must be well-cultivated. 
That must be a false view of activity which 
assumes that, in order to live an active life, 
we must ignore the highest relationships of 
life. There can be no conflict between a 
rational faith and work of the right sort. 
The work that we do must be judged by 
the aims from which it springs; and it is 
faith—not a faith of forms, but a faith of 
living communion with God—that inspires us 
with the noblest aims, that rebukes every 
selfish impulse, makes every low motive hide 
its head in shame. The best work is what 
springs from love and beneficence; and it is 


‘faith that has inspired man with the deepest, 


the most catholic love. It has given man the 


power to feel for the most unlovable of his 


fellow-men with a tenderness which seems 
amazing to us. Nay, it has made human 
kindliness flow over to the very stocks and 
stones. If the language of St. Francis of 
Assisi, whose affections extend to the sun and 
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moon, to fire and water, as to dear relations, 
is incomorehensible to us,itis because we 
stand on a far lower plane of being. Devout 
and contemplative men are charged with 
idleness as they spend days'and hours in soli- 
tude. Itis assumed that in order to serve 
society we must always live in the presence 
of others. We must render an account to 
our fellow-men of what we have been doing, 
and our work must be judged by popular 
standards of utility. But the conscientious 
worker can patiently bear the reproaches of 
others. 

Prayer and communion are meaningless 
words to those who regard them as waste of 
time and energy. But we know what sources 
of strength and comfort they are. How often 
we are refreshed and soothed by an hour 
of converse with God, and return to our duties 
witha renewed vigour and hopefulness the 
secret of which is known only to ourselves!) 
As the river draws from rugged and lonely 
heights the supply with which it spreads ver- 
duve and fertility over well-peopled plains, so 
must we seek in solitude the inspiration and 
suidance needed to do our work in society 
with wisdom and power. ; 

The wider our sphere of work, the larger 
our aims, the greater our need of such support 
as faith alone can give, for the obstacles we 
meet with, the perplexities that beset our 
path, increase with the greatness of the ends 
we have in view. Amidst difficulties, what 
can give us such courage as an assurance of 
the approval of God? If the co-operation 
of an earthly comrade helps to sustain our 
energies, if a cheering word from a friend as 
powerless as ourselves breathes heart and 
hope into us when we are contending against 
vast odds, how infinitely more helpful is a 
sense of the Divine companionship when we 
have to engage in long and apparently fruit- 
less conflicts with human ignorance or perver- 
sity! At the battle. of Waterloo, as the red 
squares of British infantry became every mp- 
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ment thinner and thinner before the onsets of 
the French cuirassiers, the Duke of Wellington 
longed in his inmost heart that either night or 
Bliicher would come. The Prussians were 
late in coming; it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon before the distant roar of their 
cannon was heard. How it sounded in the 
ears of every English soldier as a message of 
hope and deliverance! Even so it is in the 
battle of life. In moments of utter bewilder- 
ment, if but one accent of the Divine voice is 
heard, if but one faint gleam of hope breaks 
forth from above, all is changed in an instant. 
Our path is straight, and we step firmly 
onward. | 

We too often hear it said that men of 


ideas are unpractical; and it is a common 


thing to hear righteous men denounced as fa- 
natics. Such accusations are best answered 
by facts. The fanatics of one age ‘are the 
trusted guides of another. The ideals sneered 
at in the past are the accepted principles, 
nay, the truisms of the present. If by being 
practical is meant a good-natured acquies- 
cence in things as they are, or the having 
an eye to worldly profit above everything 
else, every noble teacher, every courageous 
worker must indeed be condemned as un- 
practical, But all that is best in history, 
all that gives to the march of events the 
dignity and significance of moral progress, is 
the outcome of the thought and work of such 
men. The death of Socrates was the most 
notab.e-event in the history of Greece. It 
taught the Greeks something infinitely great- 
er than anything they had learnt. It taught 
them that uprightness is worth dying for. 
There was a time when people could not 
think it possible that society should get on 
without slavery. Even in the eighteenth 
century, men who hated slavery thought it 
waste of energy to plead for its abolition. It, 


as a fanatic. The world has not known a 
more sturdy, a more successful worker than 
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is no Jonger the fashion to denounce Cromwell. 
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George Washington, who would not permit 
animmoral man to belong to his staff, who 
from his camp wrote home to his steward,— 
“Suffer no man to go hungry away from my 
doors.” William Penn’s remarkable treaty 
with the American Indians reads more like 
a sermon than like the record of a political 
transaction. But it would be well for the 
nations if their negotiations could be trans- 
acted on such lines.. Noble thought is the 
very soul of art. It is true that the inferior 
works which appeal to vulgar passions are 
applauded by large multitudes. But the 
master-pieces of architecture, poetry and 
painting, which always find fit admirers 
though few, remain before the eyes and the 
minds of men as remembrancers of the Ideal 
Beauty which the eye seeth not and yet the 
soul ever thirsteth after. 

We cannot be true to others unless we are 
true to ourselves. There must be a large 
amount of earnest thought and righteous 
aspiration behind every great effort towards 
the uplifting of humanity. There must be a 
good deal of silence behind the right kind of 
speech, The days that Socrates spent in 
silent meditation made him the wise teacher 
he was. 
up our strength and lay our plans in solitude. 


And now as to the wages of work. No 
lawful work can go without its reward. From 


the labourer toiling for his livelihood to the 
philanthropist endeavouring to wipe out some 
great wrong, every one who makes an honest 
use of his energies is assured of his remunera- 
tion by the divinely appointed order of the 
world. Butit may not come in those forms 
of earthly happiness which people generally 
seek. The great benefactors of humanity 
have generally been requited with poverty 
and persecution; and we feel as if these were 
indispensable toa noble life. We feel as if 


“worldly prosperity were incompatible with the 


austere dignity of true greatness. 
grandeyr, like physical beauty, has its own. 
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To do our work well, we must gather’ 
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laws of light and shade: the glare of rank and 
wealth is felt to impair the impressiveness 
of a great personality. It has been said of 
Goethe that it was his misfortune to live a life 
of worldly ease : “ What incongruity for genius, 
whose fit ornaments and reliefs are poverty 
and hatred, to repose fifty years on chairs of 
state!” When Tennyson was raised to the 
peerage, the announcement was received with 
regret by some of his admirers, who said 
he lost rather than gained by the addition 
of a title to his name, for the greatness 
of a poet, like that of a saint, is spiritual. 
The men who have most enriched the world 
with their thought and work have patiently 
borne hatred and persecution. But if the 
tale of the ill-will and hostility which they 
have endured is sad in the extreme, it is 
vet most edifying. It tells us what hidden 
energy there is in the divine impulses of 
human nature. Those who love truth and 
righteousness with a passionate love Lave the 
power to despise the prizes of this life. They 
have the power to renounce the hope of 
wealth and power, and even—when loyalty 
to a cherished ideal or the hatred of a great 
wrong demands the sacrifice—the pleasures of 
culture, the éclat of intellectual eminence or 
the bent of genius: men endowed with 
high gifts bear the burden of lowly duties ; 
and noble talents are yoked to the drudgery 
of uncongenial tasks. How inexorable was 
the sense of duty that made Milton tear him- | 
self away from poetry to champion the cause 
of civil freedom! What a self-denial was it 
to those lips to withhold their melodies in 
order to utter impassioned appeals and dia- 
tribes | 

But whatever sieritices the worker may 
have to make for the sake of the cause he 
loves, the moral laws of the universe will 
bring him sure recompense. [first andl fore- 
most among the rewards of work is, that 
work is life. Healthy activity brings with it 
@ consciousness ; ‘vitality which nothing else 
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can give. Every kind of work from physical 
exertion to the exercise of our higher facul- 
ties is attended with a quickened sense of 
existence which is unspeakably exhilarating. 
The swimmer finds it delightful to cut across 
a sheet of water, the speaker enjoys the 
uttering of every noble sentence, the thinker 
rejoices in the putting forth of his intellec- 
tual powers in searching after the truth. 
The higher our aims and the more sustained 
our efforts, the purer and deeper the joy 
we experience. Work calls forth our latent 
powers and reveals gifts the existence of 
which we did not suspect. Wedo not know 
what we are capable of until we endeavour 
to achieve something. And our resources 
are not only brought out, they are developed 
and augmented by use. The sum total of 
‘life is increased by investment. The persis- 
tent worker who begins with a modest stock 
of talents will beat an abler man who lacks 
steadiness, not only by the larger volume of 
his work, but also because he is enriched by 
fresh accessions of power. Genius does not 
avail without persevering industry ; and with 
it humble talents will often come up to the 
level of genius, Sir Joshua Reynolds insists 
ov patient toil as indispensable to success in 
art. Most great orators began as bad speak- 
ers. The possibilities of life are realised, and 
its limizs widened, by work. The worker is 
incalculably richer than the idler in that most 
precious of possessions,—life. 

| Secondly, work is an efficient moral disci- 
pline. This is true, not only of work voluntarily 
undertaken witha uoble object, but of the 
humblest duties which we are compelled to 
perform to satisfy our wants. The hard toil 
exacted from us by the necessities of life has, 
like sorrow, a high purpose. That man should 
eat bread in the sweat of his brow is a Divine 
ordinance designed for his moral education. 
It is not the punishment of sin, it is a pre- 
ventive of sin. Experience teaches -us the 
wisdom of this law. We all know the deme- 
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ralising effect of indolence. An idle brain is 
indeed the devil’s workshop. “At no time be 
entirely idle,’ says Thomas & Kempis. “No 
disease,” says Dr. Johnson, “is more to be 
dreaded or avoided” than leisure. Unlawful 
impulses or vain desires have their opportunity 
when there is no engrossing task to keep us 
intently occupied. Wild passions are tamed 
into obedience, energies that would break 
forth into revolt are reduced to order, by 
constant activity. Thelawyer working for his 
fee and the labourer toiling for his wages 
alike work towards the fulfilment of a higher 
end than they have immediately in view. 
These tasks help them to attain a nobler man- 
hood. But though we are compelled to work 
for our livelihood, it is only a strong sense of 
duty that can make us do ‘our work to the 
best cf our abilities; and a surplusage of 
energy is left to be spent in whatever way we 
choose, which should be so disposed of as to 
leave us no vacant hours, except when we 
need rest. It is a great safeguard against 
frivolizy or vice to have no time for it. 

Thirdly, work invests life with a certain 
dignity. The man who lives a useful life is 
entitled to the respect of society; and whe- 
ther others recognise his worth or not, he is 
able to respect himself and to regard other 
men’s opinions with comparative indifference, 
The humblest worker feels an inward exalta- 
tion when he has used his time well. A well- 
spent day is an invisible wreath on one’s brow.. 
Men vie with one another in seeking artificial. 
honours which have no real value; but the 
true dignity which belongs to the earnest 
worker is within the reach of every sincere 
aspirant. 

Fourthly, the sweetness of repose—one of 
the purest Joys of earthly life--belongs to the | 
worker alone. It is not given to the idler to 
know what rest is. Inaction is not rest, 
except when it is felt to be needful after a 
period of activity. There is bitterness in 
the heart and complaint on the lips ef the- 
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indolent pleasure-seeker, while the poorest 
labourer wends his way home cheerful and 
happy after his day’s work: he feels that his 
simple meal and night’s sleep are his by law- 
ful right. What peace of mind, what genuine 


happiness inspires the rude strains of peasants | 


and artisans and boatmen at the close of day! 

Lastly, work is of the highest value as a 
source of consolation. It is a solace to us 
even when life is saddest. Strange as it may 
Seem, the very toils imposed upon us as we 
journey along the rugged path of life beguile 
its wearisomeness. Life is more burdensome 
to the idler than it is to the grief-sticken 
heart; for the idler is an anomaly in the uni- 
verse, aud all its laws are in a compact against 
him. Even when all outward circumstances 
ave favourable, there is misery in his soul, a 
consciousness of weakness in the sinews of 
his arms. So long as there is something left 
to do, there is something left to live for, how- 
ever great our destitution may be; and who 
is there among us that escapes the sense of 
destitution? Who is there to whom unalloyed, 
whole-hearted joy is anything more than a 
dream? Sorrow is so essential a fact of life 


that it forms the most notable and impressive: 


element of our poetry and our works of art. 
The genius of Shakespeare reaches its highest 
point, not in Falstaff, but in Lear. The most 
remarkable facts in the history of the race 
are not the coronation festivities of monarchs, 
or the triumphs of generals, or the bridals of 
princesses, but the renunciation of Sakya- 
muni, the martyrdom of Socrates, the Passion 
of Jesus. It is not the description of the 
banquet that Cleopatra gave to Antony, but 
the story of the Last Supper, over which 
the thoughts of men linger; for that was a 
repast consecrated by the mournfulness of 
a memorable parting: the coming event of 
the Cross had cast a shadow over it. A 
sense of sadness, a feeling of want, follows 
one about like one’s own shadow. When a 
great. affliction befalls us, it is but a deepen- 
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ing of the shade which enters more or less 
into our everyday experiences. When sor- 
row comes, we at once recognise the old 
familiar face; and we come to love sorrow 
in a certain way from being in constant fel- 
lowship with it. We learn to speak to it 
in the language of blandishment,‘in accents 
of tenderness. ‘“OSorrow,” we say, 
“© Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 
My bosom friend and half of life; 
‘As I confess it needs must be; 
“ Q Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 
Be sometimes lovely like a bride, 
And put thy harsher moods aside, 
If thou wilt have me wise and good.” 


That is the utmost we can hope for in this 
world—to make sorrow lay aside its harsher 
moods, to make it live with us in a quiet, 
gentle way. Such being life, what do we need 
so much as means to lighten the burden, to 
make life endurable in spite of all its sadness ? 
And God in His wisdom has ordained work as 
a means to soothe and sustain us amidst the 
disappointments of life. The active use of our 
faculties largely counteracts the depressing 
influence of suffering and disappointment. Life 
is most dreary when we are so prostrated by 
a blow as tobe incapable of exerting our- 
selves for any useful end. The keenness of 
anguish that attends the repression of our 
energies is a measure of the-joy we feel when 
they find free play. And the value of lawful, 
useful activity asa source of strength and 
consolation, it is impossible to overstate. We 
are happiest when our energies find an -unres- 
tricted outlet. It is so-sweet to love others, 
because love is the strongest principle of life. 
Separation from those we love is so sad, be- 
cause loveis denied the means of pouring it- 
self forth freely. rom the moment that ac- 
tivity becomes possible, we are enabled to rob 
anguish of much of its bitterness. So pure 
and refreshing.is the Joy we experience in us- 
ing the gifts with which God has endowed 'us, 
tlrat.it can to.some extent divert our minds 
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from the saddest bereavements. Whatever 
else may be taken away, duty is always left 
to us; and there can be no truer wisdom than 
to draw freely upon that resource to support 
ourselves against all that tends to enervate 
and paralyse us. John Bright would have 
lived and died in obscurity if his happy home 
had not been darkened by sorrow. Cobden 
applied a balm to his wound by inviting him 
to work for his country, and he emerged into 
fame. He is the wise man who accepts the 
duties imposed upon him, not as burdens to be 
borne, but as the mercies and blessings of God, 
as the means whereby he may be drawn out 
of his little self and linked to the great pur- 
poses of the Divine Worker. Alas! how far 
are we fromsuch a conception of Duty! 
Viewed in the light of such an ideal, is not all 
our vaunted culture but gilded folly ? 

But is the solace of work always within our 
reach? Are there not afflictions which take 
away all possibility of active exertion, which 
paralyse our strength? The lips of the 
speaker ‘are locked in a mournful silence, the 
imagination of the artist is benumbed, the 
‘patriot’s aspirations stifled. Among the tra- 
gic situations of life, not the least notable is 
that erising from the pitiless pressure of 
adverse circumstances on noble aspirations. 
George KHliot gives us a striking picture 
of this form of’ adversity in the charac- 
ter of Mordecai in Daniel Deronda. How 
the glorious 
nation flutters like a caged eagle in the 
bosom of the patriotic Jew, whose physi- 
cal infirmities conspire with the want of 
favourable opportunities to overpower him! 
And what a pathetic instance of the saddest 
‘discrepancy between aspiration and circum- 
stance is Milton in the days when a gloom 
fell round his path! How that mighty spirit 
beat against the bars of adversity! How 
were his fondest hopes dashed to the ground ! 
How that trumpet voice was charged with 
the pathos of despair! At such times, when 
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even the consolation of work is denied to us, 
faith is our one resource. If only we had 
more faith, it would transmute even suffer- 
ing in its most passive and helpless forms into 
loyal service. Faith gave Milton the power 


to say i-—~ 
“ Who best 


Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: His 
state 


Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest: 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


May God give us the power to be content 
to stand and wait when He bids! 

It need hardly be said that the kind of work 
to be chosen by a man must be determined by 
his character, his gifts, and the circumstances 
amidst which he is placed. But there are 
certain general principles which hold good of 
all true workers. In order to use life well, 
we must Start with a deep conviction of the 
seriousness of life. A man who takes life as 
a pleasure-trip cannot be an earnest worker. 
The moral sentiment alone can impress us 
adequately with a sense of the value and the 
résponsibilities of life, and the ideal worker 
must be a man of a high type of charac- 
ter. Itcannot be denied that in particular 
spheres of work there may be distinguished 
and 2minently serviceable workers, nay, 
there may be courageous and self-sacrificing 
workers who are not righteous men. But 
however great they may be by their talents 
and their courage, they are not impressive 
in the highest degree. We may admire 
their achievements, but we cannot venerate 
them as men. Theirs are not symmetrical, 
well-proportioned personalities. They do not 
possess that element of a worker’s life 
which gives to it its highest dignity—that 
absolute loyalty to a high ideal which imposes 
a restraint upon the most private acts of 
a man’s life, which makes a man strive to 
curb and conquer himself at the same time 
that he is striving to curb and conquer 
evil outside of himself. If ever there ‘was a 


, 
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talented and courageous worker in the field ° 


of politics, Charles James Fox was one. His 
speech on the Westminster Scrutiny has been 
pronounced the finest oration ever delivered 
Within the walls of Parliament. From the 
emotion which the gray page kindles in us, 
we may judge of the power of the living 
word as it fell from the speaker’s lips. The 
tenacity with which he held to the principles 
of liberal rule all through the dark days of 
repression and persecution which closed the 


history of England during the eighteenth 


century, must ever command the admiration 
of all lovers of justice and freedom. But we 
admire Hox as a magnificent fragment and not 
as an iinpressive whole. We admire him as 
we should admire a splendid edifice with some 
capital defects. We feel that things in him 
are not in their right places, are not in right 
relations to one another and to the world. No 
splendour of genius can atone for the want 
of self-inastery. But how different are the 
sentiments with which we regard the career 
of Burke! We adinire Fox. We revere Burke. 
We feel that, through the union in him of 
moral earnestness and the most brilliant gifts, 
he must ever remain one of the most impres- 
sive figures of history. Righteousness is the 
basis on which the fabric of a worker’s life 
must be reared. 

The true worker must be above the tempta- 
tion to join the winning side. He must not 
be swayed by the love of applause, the pros- 
pect of earthly gain. His ruling impulse in 
the choice of work must be a sense of duty, 
a desire to make the best use of his powers 
and opportunities, or a disposition to render 
help where help is most needed. When there 
is a festive gathering in a house where some 
one is ill, most persons are anxious to join in 
the festivity. Being by the sick-bed is felt 
to be irksome. But the true worker is of the 


‘bype that would prefer tending the sick to 


joining themirthful throng. People are gener- 
ally eager to spend their energies in a way 
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which may be most profitable to them from a 
worldly point of view. But the ideal worker 
sets usefulness and duty ‘above all inferior 
advantages. His sympathies are with the just 
and neglected cause. He is not restrained 
by the fear of being doomed to obscurity, 
he is not tempted by rich prizes. He would 
not desert the right cause for the sake of 
wealth or fame or power, When Theodore 
Parker’s writings were translated into German, 
his heart was filled with joy at the thought 
that his ideas were circulating over the world. 
But he had not sought fame. He would have 
worked on all the same if he had remained the 
obscurest of men. When Benjamin Jundy, 
whose name is known only to those who have 
read the history of the anti-slavery movement 
in America, denounced slavery, he was alone 
in the field. He wrote his paper, The Genius 
of Universal Hinancipation, printed it himself, 
and walked long distances to distribute it. 
That man was a hero, if ever there was one. 
It is the noblest courage to fight alone, or with 
a few,in the right cause. The ideal worker 
is one 

“Who, whether praise of him must walk the carth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Minds comfort in himself and in his cause.” 

He has the faith that “if we weave a yard 
of tape in all humility, and as well as we can, 
long hereafter we shall see it was no cotton 
tape at all but some galaxy which we braided, 
and that the threads were Time and Nature.” 

Such devotion to a cause is impossible with- 
out absolute sincerity of purpose. But what 
is sincerity? It is more easily illustrated than 
defined. The ocean is sincere inits grandeur. 
The birds are Sincere in their warblings. A 
thing is sincere when it is the thing itself, and 
not a copy of it. A thing is sincere when it is 
true to the law of its being. Andthe sincere 
worker is one of whom it may be said that work 
is the law of his being. He finds in work itself 
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its own exceeding great reward. To him the 
sacrifice of self for the sake of the work of lus 
choice is natural and easy. 

Method and concentration are indispensable 
conditions of vigorous work. No great object 
can be accomplished by spasmodic effort. The 
difference between systematic work and desul- 
tory activity is the difference between an 
undisciplined horde scattered over a wide 
area and a solid phalanx. Great talents are 
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rendered impotent by the want of system and 
the absence of a steady aim. Method is 
economy, concentration is strength. There 
is always such a disparity between our powers 
and the forces we have to contend against 
that we should improve our resources to the 
utmost; and we cannot improve them better 
than by arranging our duties ‘properly and 
working persistently towards the fulfilment 
of some cherished aims. 


HERAMBACHANDRA MAITRA,. 
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BEHULA: A MYTH OF THE SNAKE-GODDESS 


HE story of Manasa Devi*—the goddess of snakes, 
and her great opponent, Chand Sadagar-—the 
_ merchant-king of Champaknagar, forms one of 
the earliest and most popular themes of old Bengali 
literature. The poet Brindaban Das referred to the 
worshippers of Manasa Devi and their songs in his 
Chaitanyu- Bhagavat 400 years ago. His contemporary 
writer, Bijay Gupta, says in the preface to his Manasa- 
mangal, a work of great poetical merit, that the 
earliest poet who sang the glories of Manasa Devi 
was one Hari Datta, blind of one eye. His ballads, 
which were once very popular, grew obsolete in course 
of time, so that very few people during Bijay Gupta’s 
time remembered them. Hari Datta must have 
flourished at least two centuries previous to the time 
of Bijay Gupta. His age should thus be the earlier 
portion of the twelfth century when the Mohamedans 
had not yet conquered Bengal. Hari Datta is thus the 
earliest of all Bengali poets yet known, and some 
‘portions of his poem have of late been recovered from 
the vicinity of Gaur, the old capital of Bengal. 
Not. only do these ballads On Manasa possess a histo- 
vical interest as specimens of early Bengali composi- 
tion, but they are stilLa living fountain from which 
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4 About 40 works on Manasa Devi, written by different writers at 
various times, all before the 17th century, have been brought to 
light by the researches of scholars within the last 10 years. Bijay 
Gupta’a ballads have been published. They exceed 400 pages of 
royal octavo size and many of the other works referred to above are 
equally bulky.. Some of them contain graphic accounts of the 


thousands of men and women in Bengal draw religious 
inspiration. During the rainy season, the people of 
Lower Bengal shew an animation and a spirit of activi- 
ty in the recitation of these songs, accompanied with 
boat-races, which, even in this twentieth century 
when old ideas are said to have greatly yielded tothe 
influence of English education, eannot but strike us 
with an overwhelming idea of their vast influence on. 
the masses of our province. How extensively popular 
these songs are in Bengal may be conceived from 
the eircumstance that the birth-place of Chand Sada- 
gar isshewn in no less than eight districts of Bengal, 
each priding over the supposed privilege and good 
fortune of being able to claim the hero of Manasa- 
mangal as its own. It reminds us of the seven cities 
which disputed the honour of Homer's birth-place. 
The ruins of Chand’s dwelling-house are pointed out - 
in Burdwan, Dinajpur, Tippera, Chittagong, Assam and 
even near Darjeeling. 

Tt is a pity that many edacated Bengali country- 
men of ours do not know the subject of these ballads, 
which have for ages inspired the people of Bengal, 
though many of them can recite the ballads of Robin 
Hood and other Western worthies. 


sea-voyage of Chand Sadagar and descriptions of the manner in which 
commercial enterprises were undertaken by the Bengalis’ in those 
times, with incidental references to the Hourishing condition of* 

Bengal and her industries. The story of Behula in many of the 
above ivorks is full of an exquisitely pathetic interest for the readers, 
yery few of whom will be able to read it with dry eyes, © 
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The story of Manasa-mangal is given below. Myths 
often represent occurrences in human history as the 
actions of individual living beings. So probably the 
story of Behula is a poetical version of a real struggle 
between the worshippers of Siva and Manasa in Bengal 
in ages long past. It gives us glimpses, too, of the 
manners and customs of the Bengali race in days 
gone by. But whatever its historical value, there can 
be no doubt that it vividly portrays the ideals of 
manhood and womanhood which in days of yore the 
heart of Bengal admired and worshipped, and the 
heart of rural Bengal at any rate still admires and 
adores. 

It was ordained by the great god Maha- 
deva that until and unless Chand Sadagar, 
the merchant-king of Champaknagar, wor- 
shipped Manasa Devi, her claims to obtain 
puja amongst mortals would not be recog- 
nised. 

She at first tried by gentle persuasion to 
prevail upon Chand Sadagar to worship her, 
but the hero of our ballads lent a deaf ear to 
her words. He carried a huge stick made 
of hintal wood in his hand and with that he 
tried to assault the goddess several times. 
The god whom Chand worshipped was the 
great Siva. Could he brook the idea of offering 
flowers at the feet of the deity who presided 
over snakes? He hated her from the bottom 
of his heart and called ber ill names. 

The wrath of the goddess of snakes knew 
no bounds at this defiant attitude of Chand 
Sadagar. She determined to revenge herself 
by means fair or foul. 

Chand had built a nice garden outside his 
city, which was called “ Guabari”. He had 
spent many lakhs of rupees in making it an 
earthly paradise. Manasa Devi appointed her 
retinue of serpents to destroy this fair garden 
by their venomous bites. They did so and 
lo! this Elysium of Chand, so rich in vege- 
table productions, was reduced toa volume 
of smoke. The guards in great consternation 
went to Chand and acquainted him with the 
fate of his far-famed Guabari. Chand came 
to the spot and smiled over the matter, 


To the wonder of all present there, he 
uttered some mantras and the garden revived 
wearing the fresh hues of their original 
verdure. | 

Manasa Devi’s plot was thus foiled by Chand, 
who possessed Maha Jnan—a power bestowed 
by Mahadeva upon his devoted worshipper, 
by which’he could give life to the dead and 
revive all that was destroyed. 

It was useless for the goddess to try other 
experiments. She felt that so long as Chand 
possessed this power he was practically 
invincible. 

She appeared before the merchant in the 
guise of a youthful maiden. The poets who 
composed the songs have vied with one an- 
other in describing the beauty of the celestial 
maiden. All earthly paragons of beauty 
were nothing as compared to her, even the 
moon sank bebind the clouds in shame, being 
smitten by the superior light that- emanated 
from the face of this exquisite creature. 
Ohand fell in love with her at first sight, but 
the fair maiden would not listen to any pro- 
posal of love from him unless he dispensed 
with his Maha Jnan and bestowed the power 
onher, The infatuated merchant, not sus- 
pecting that she was Manasa Devi in disguise, 
agreed to her condition; when lo! like a 
shooting star she vanished from the place and 
appearing in the sky in her own form related 
the story of her triumph. 

But though deprived of his great power, 
Chand was not a whit daunted. 

The next step of Manasa Devi was to again 
destory the beautiful garden upon which once 
her curse had fallen, but fallen ineffectually. 

Chand Sadagar had an intimate friend in 
the city of Sankoor. He was called Sankoor 
Gaduria. He possessed Maha Juan and Chand 
forthwith sent a messenger to fetch him to 
his palace. The great physician, for such was 
his calling, came to Champaknagar and ina 
moment restored the garden to its original 
form. 
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Manasa Devi's attempts were thus a second 
time foiled, but her resources were inexhaus- 
tible. By a contrivance which for its ingenuity 
and diplomatic qualities could be called a 
superb intellectual feat, she succeeded in 
killing Sankoor Gaduria, the great physician 
and friend of Chand. 

The latter was now friendless and helpless. 
Manasa Devi now not only destroyed the 
Guabari, but the serpents appointed by her 
killed one by one all his six sons. 

Sanaka, the queen of the merchant-king, fell 
on her knees and implored her husband to put 
an end to this unequal quarrel; for after all 
Manasa Devi was a goddess and he was a 
man ! 

The six wives of the deceased sons of Chand 
wore the widow’s white sari, wiped away the 
beautiful marks of vermilion from their fore- 
heads, broke their shell bracelets and filled 
the house with their wild lamentations. But 
Chand would not listen to prayers or importu- 
nities, with a firmness which was more than 
human. He was the more confirmed in his 
resolution not to worship Manasa Devi. He 
was, however, greatly troubled by the con- 
stant bewailings of the women of his house and 
also by the unsolicited advice of friends, who 
came from distant countries to offer him 
consolation in his distress. He resolved to 
undertake a sea-voyage with the intention of 
keeping away from his uncongenial surround- 
ings forsome time. Seven great ships headed 
by “ Madhukar,” the royal vessel, started one 
fine morning for the great sea, and Chand had 
a very successful voyage; he went as far as 
Ceylon, and, loading his ships with valuable 
treasures and feeling once more fresh and 
lively by the: change, was on his way back 
home, when upon the dark waters of the lake 
Kalidaha, a great storm overtook his ships. 
This storm was raised by Manasa Devi. The 
ship “Sea-foam ” sank first, next the “ King’s 
darling” and then the “ Royal fish’ and so on, 
till the six ships all had a watery grave in the 
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bosom of the lake Kalidaha. But the stately 
“ Madhukar ”, on board of which Chand was, 
defied all storms and as often as the winds 
inspired by Manasa Devi tried to overthrow 
it, it struggled and rose to the surface of the 
waters like a playful fish. 

Manasa Devi sought the aid of Hanuman, 


the great monkey, immortal through all ages, _ 


and with his aid at last succeeded in upset- 
ting the ship., Chand fell into the great lake 
and was about to be drowned. Manasa Devi 
would not, however, allow the victim of her 
wrath to perish; as, without being worshipped 
by him, she could not be recognised amongst 
men. She threw the great lotus which formed 
her seat down into the lake and it floated 
near Chand. He was struggling to save him- 
self and at the sight of the padina fiower, 
stretched his arms to catch hold of it as a sup- 
port; but one of the names of Manasa Devi 
was Padma and the flower also bore the same 
name. So he contemptuously turned back, 
preferring the idea of death. Manasa Devi 
appeared at this time and asked Chand to sub- 
mit to her. She would in that case pardon 
him and reward him with all that he had lost, 
including the lives of his sons. But Chand 
said he could not defile bis hand, reserved for 
the worship of Mahadeva, by offering flowers 
to the one-eyed goddess of snakes. 

Somehow or other Chand escaped death, 
and after three days of struggle and extreme 
danger he reached the shore. It was the 
beautiful city of his old friend Chandraketu 
where he touched land. Completely stripped 
of clothes, as he found himself, he picked up 
some rags from the cremation-ground, which 
he wrapped round his waist and straightway 
went to his friend’s palace. Chandraketu 
save him a warm reception, and as the mer-: 
chant had not tasted any food for three days, 
he af once ordered a rich repast to be served 
out to him ; he also presented him with valu- 
able attire becoming his position. When the 
hungry merchant sat for dinner, Chandsaketu 
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incidentally remarked that it was not well 
for him to quarrel with Manasa Devi, and 
in the course of an animated discussion 
on the point, Chand came to learn that 
Manasa Devi was the household deity of 
Chandraketu, and that there wasa temple 
adjoining the palace dedicated to her. Ohand 
Sadagar did not touch any food and ina fit 
of rage threw away the clothes presented 
to him by his friend; and,- wearing the rags, 
again left Chandraketu’s palace, remarking 
that it was a pity that he had entered that 
cursed abode, but that he did not like to dis- 
turb anymore a fool in his supposed paradise. 
He then begged alms from door to door, and 
when a sufficient quantity of rice and vege- 
tables had been collected, went to the river 
to bathe after having carefully kept his lit- 
tle store in a secure place. Manasa Devi 
sent a big mouse in the meantime, which ate 
up the grains and vegetables and Chand on 
coming back had to appease his hunger by 
Swallowing some raw plantains which some 
children had left on the river-side. He next 
got admittance into a Brahmin’s house in 
the capacity of a servant, and his master 
appointed him to reap the harvest of his fields 
and to pile the grains; but Manasa Devi 
created a bewilderment in his brain so that 
he could not distinguish the grains from the 
chaff, and threw away the former and piled the 
latter. So when the Brahmin, his master, saw 
this, he was very angry and dismissed him 
at once. He next went with the woodmen 
to collect wood from the neighbouring hill. 
He knew the quality of wood better than the 
woodmen. So he collected a large quantity 
of valuable Sandal wood and was on his way 
tothe market with it. At Manasa Devi’s 
order, Hanuman put one of his toes on the 
. load which was being carried by Chand, with- 
‘out being seen by him. The load became so 
‘Neavy that Chand had to throw it down and 
go empty-handed. In this plight when he 
was mowing about the forest like a disconsol- 


ate mad man, he could not help uttering cur- 
ses on Manasa Devi. Now, at this moment 
some birds had come near the traps placed | 
there by the fowlers for catching them. 
Having been startled) by the sound of the 
merchant’s careless foot-steps, the birds fiew 
away. The fowlers in great disappointment 
came up before Chand and, taking him fora 
mischievous knave, assaulted htm. 

After suffering all imaginable ills at the 
hands of the infuriated Manasa Devi, Chand 
was able to return to Champaknagar, to his 
own great relief and tothe great delight of his 
queen Sanaka. 

Soon after another son was born to him; it 
was a remarkably handsome child, and they 
called him Lakshmindra or the favoured of 
the goddess of wealth. Chand consulted as- 
trologers and they were unanimous in declar- 
ing to him privately that the boy was destined 
to die on the night of his marriage-day by 
snake-bite. " 

Ohand had given up all hopes of worldly 
happiness. Night and day he worshipped the 
great Mahadeva and prayed for strength to 
keep up his determination. Now Lakshmindra, 
who grew to be amost handsome and ac- 
complished prince, came of that age when 
youths of his caste generally married and the 
queen Sanaka sought for a suitable bride for 
her sou. The family priest, Janardan, brought 
the information that in the whole world there 
was not the creature in female form so lovely 
and beautiful as Behula—the accomplished 
daughter of Saha, the merchant of Nichhani- 
nagar. Behula’s face was like a full-blown 
lotus, her eyes were soft and playful like 
those of a wild gazelle, her hair wore the 
tints of summer clouds and when dishevelled 
they fell down behind her back touching the 
ankles. She sang like acuckoo and danced 
better than any dancing-girl of the city of 
Champaknagar. 

Ghand knew that he would lose his dear son 
on ‘tthe marriage-day, yet could not resist 
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the wishes of his poor queen. He built a 
house of steel on mount Santali, taking pre- 
caution that there was no crevice left in it for 
even a pin to pass. The steel-house was 
guarded by armed sentinels, and weasels and 
peacocks were let loose all around the house 
for killing snakes, should they obtain access 
to the neighbourhood. All kinds of medicinal 
herbs which were known as antidotes to snake- 
poison and the strong scent of which made 
reptiles and snakes shudder and shrink into a 
corner, were strewn around the house, and 
snake-charmers and physicians assembled 
therefrom all parts of the world to guard 
the place against all species of creeping 
animals. 

Manasa Devi paid a -visit to the engineer 
who had built the steel-house and asked him 
to keep an opening in it through which a hair 
might pass. The engineer said that the 
building was then complete and that he had 
received wages and rewards from the mer- 
chant-king. How could he again go there to 
make the opening? The goddess threatened 
to kill him and all members of his family on 
the spot. So he obeyed. He went back to 
mount Santali on the pretext of inspecting 
the buildings in a more thorough manner, and 
with a few strokes of his chisel made a small 
opening which he filled up with powdered coal. 

When Lakshmindra was about to set out 
with the nuptial party for marriage, the bride- 
groom’s crown that he wore, bedecked with 
jewels and fiowers, fell from his head; and 
this was the first inauspicious sign. 

When the marriage ceremony was being 
celebrated in the great pavilion which had 
been built for the occasion, the golden um- 
brella over the bridegroom’s head gave way— 
the silver rod which supported it, having 
suddenly broken from some mysterious cause ; 
and this was the second inauspicious sign. 

When Behula, the bride, was being carried 
near Liaakshmindra, she carelessly wiped away 
from her forehead with her own hand* the 


sacred vermilion-mark, the sign of a married 
woman whose husband is living. This was the 
third inauspicious sign. . 

Jusi after the marriage was over, Chand 
took Lakshmindra and Behula to the. steel- 
house on mount Santali. 

This was the terrible night when the ques- 
tion cf life and death for Lakshmindra would 
be salved; the astrologers had said if Laksh- 
mindra’s life could be saved that Me he 
would live a hundred years. 

There Behula and Lakshmindra were left 
to themselves. The coy maiden beheld her 
husband: the garland of rangan fiowers 
which he wore hung loosely round his neck 
touching his right arm and breast—his silk 
attire of deep scarlet half covered his well- 
formed handsome person, and Behula looked 
upon her husband with that feeling of adora- 
tion which a Brahmin feels when he approach- 
es his household-god. Lakshmindra’s eyes 
also drank deep of the beauty of the maiden, 
and he asked her to come closer to him so 
that he might embrace her. The bashful 
maiden would not listen to any such thing-- 
she hid her face with her tender hands and 
turned away. Fatigued by the labours and 
fasting required for the marriage ceremony, 
Lakshmindra fell asleep. But Behula, though 
equally fatigued, sat near him on the bed and 
watched him—for he appeared to her as a 
priceless treasure and she must not trust too 
much to her good for tune. After a while, 
Lakshmindra awoke and said to Bebula, “ my 
darling, I am very hungry ; can you prepare 
some rice for me?” Saying this he again fell 
asleep. Behula didnot know what to do. How 
could she prepare rice there ? But her resources 
never failed her. The plate required for the 
sacred ceremony contained some cocoanuts; 
there were also rice and some coloured earthen, 
cups there. She took three cocoanuts and made 
a hearth with them. One earthen cup was 
filled with the sweet milk of a cocoanut and 
rice was placed in it. She took a silken robe 
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and with that kindled-fire for preparing the 
rice. There she sat like Annapurna cooking 
rice for her husband. 

At this moment Manasa Devi called all her 
snakes, big reptiles and venomous adders, and 
asked who would undertake to bite Laksh- 
mindra. The difficulties were great, many 
hesitated, but the snake Bankaraj, whose 
poison was as drops of liquid fire, came forward, 
and obeying the command of the goddess, 
marched towards mount Santali. 

Behula saw all on a sudden that an opening 
was mysteriously made in the steel wall and 
a snake entered the room. She tooka cup of 
milk with a ripe plantain init and offered it to 
the venomous intruder. The snake stooped 
low to drink the milk and Behula with a 
a golden hook caught it fast and made ita pri- 

soner, While again watching the cup on 
which rice was boiling, she saw another snake 
coming through the same passage. It was the 
great Udaynag with fiery eyes. Behula made 
it a prisoner also, following the same device; 
and after a while the snake Kaladanta shared 
in the same way'the fate of its predecessors. 
Then for some time nothing more was seen; 
the rice was reatly and she called out to her 
husband to rise and partake of the meal. But 
Lakshmindra was fast asleep and did not 
respond. ; 

Fatigued with labour, fast and vigil, Behula 
at this moment felt an irresistable inclination 
to sleep. She sat near her husband with her 
eyes still fixed on the mysterious crevice 
in the wall. The three serpents lay under 
the cover of a big cup and could not stir. 
Behula’s eyes became closed in sleep but at 
times opened wide gazing at the small open- 
ing. Towards the last watch of the night 
when everything was still and when even 
_ the rustling sound of leaves was not heard in 
' the mountainous region, Behula yielded to 
“the fatal influence of sleep and reclining ona 
pillow near the feet of her husband lay like a 
flower ianocent and beautiful. 
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Now came Kalnagini, the snake which had 
destroyed the Guabari of Chand and killed 
his eldest son Sridhar, with the speed of 
lightning and approached the bed of Laksh- 
mindra. At this time one of the feet of the 
sleeping prince touched the snake and it at 
once darted and bit him in his toe. Laksh- 
mindra cried out. “Ho, daughter of the 
merchant Saha, are ye sleeping? I die of 
snake-bite.” Behula rose from the bed and per- 
ceived the snake passing out swiftly through 
the opening. 

Lakshmindra died. . Just then the morn- 
ing sun had shed its golden hues over the 
mountain-forests and birds were singing 
blithely on the wild trees. Queen Sanaka with 
her maids of honour came to the house and 
Saw a most heart-rending sight. Prince 
Lakshmindra lay dead there, and the widow- 
ed girl was sobbing and shedding tears over 
him. Her dishevelled hair hung round her 
shoulders, her body bent ina graceful curve 
over the departed prince. Sanaka swooned, 
and the maids said, Oh unfortunate and 
miserable wretch, it is to thine evil luck that 
we owe this most crushing bereavement. 
The vermilion-marks on thy forehead have 
not lost their lustre,—they have stilla deep 
scarlet hue,.:the tint of alakta* on thy feet is 
yet unsoiled by dust, thy marriage attire of 
beautiful silk is as fresh as new, and yet thou 
art a widow! The snake could not do that, 
it is thy breath that has destroyed the life of 
the prince, wretch as thou art.” Behula did 
not hear this reproach, her mind was working 
on far other themes. The prince had asked 
her to embrace him, he had asked her to. 
prepare rice forhim: the first and the last 
request of one who was allin all to her! She 
was so unfortunate that she could not fulfil 
these wishes. At the recollection of this, 
tears flowed from her eyes unceasingly. 

The body of Lakshmindra was taken to the 
But Behula insisted that her 
® Red lac used by Hindu women to dye the soles of their feet, 
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husband's body should not be burnt. The 
custom in the country in cases of snak-bite 
was to place the corpse on a raft made of 
plantain trees called a bhela and leaveit on 
the river, that perchance the skill of a snake- 
charmer or a physician might bring it back to 
life. Behula’s arguments were appreciated 
and a raft of plantain trees was prepared. 
The corpse of the prince was placed on it, and 
it was floated on the river Gangoor. ' At this 
moment, to the wonder of all assembled there, 
Behula got on the raft andthere sat by the 
corpse expressing her intention to accompany 
her husband’s body over the waters and not 
leave it untiland unlessit was restored to life. 

They called her.a mad woman who had lost 
her senses under the great shock received 
immediately after marriage and entreated her 
to come back home. The maidens who had so 
bitterly reproached her, were sorry at her 
uuisfortune aud tenderly said how very foolish 
it would be for a woman of her youthful age 
to go to unknown regions with a corpse, and 
that a dead body could not be restored to life. 
But she sat like a fairy or an angel watching 
over the dead prince with eyes full of infinite 
affection and infinite sorrow. The queen 
maddened by grief lamented bitterly and ask- 
ed the beautiful girl to desist from. her foolish 
intention. Behula only said, “adored mother, 
you will find the rice I prepared in the golden 
plate in the steel-house on mount Santali, 
and there the lamp is stillburning, Go mother, 
cease weeping and close the door of that room. 
So long as the rice will remain fresh and the 
lamp will burn, know that my hopes to restore 
my husband to life willnot be abandoned.” The 
people of Champaknagar, who had all assem- 
bled there, shed tears and cried, ‘“ Revered 
lady, do not adopt this mad course.” Belhula 
only said, “ bless me, sirs, that Imay have my 
husband once more.” : 

The raft passed swifty over the stream and 
Champaknagar soon vanished out of sight. 
The news reached her father’s house, and her 


five brothers, of whom Hari Sadhu was the 
eldest, came to take her back to their home. 
The brothers wept bitterly as they saw the 
forlorn girl with the corpse, and said, “we 
will burn the corpse of the prince with sandal 
wood; alight on shore.—Though you will not 
be permitted to wear shell-bracelets, we will 
give galden ones; though sacred vermilion will 
be refused, we will adorn your forehead with 
the red powder of fag; though you will not be 
permitted to take fish and meat, we will give 
you all kinds of dainties to eat. You are our 
only sister, you will be adored in the house; 
come up to the bank! How heartless these 
people of Champaknagar are; they felt no 
compunction in allowing you to accompany the 
corpse on the bosom of the deep waters alone 
in this condition.” Behula could not speak 


for some time, as tears choked her voice, 


but when she spoke, she was resolute and 
firm. She asked them to return and offer her 
respects to her poor parents. She could not 
bear the idea of living in the world without 
her husband. Hven the dead body of the 
prince had attractions for her which nothing 
else possessecl in her eyes. She was determined 
to restore it to life. 

The brothers went away overwhelmed with 
grief, and poor Behula fasting all along and 
sorrowing over her Jot went on in her watery 
course, Where she knew not. Several people, 
amongst whom Goda, Dhana and Mana were 
the most forward, got enamoured of the ex- . 
traordinary beauty of the devoted creature ° 
and tried by force to carry her away, but 
God, who preserves a baby, also preserved 
her, who was equally helpless, and resigned. 
They could not touch her person. 

When she came near a place called Bagher: 
Bak, the corpse began to decompose. De- 
cay set in and the body of the beautiful .. 
bridegroom hecame swollen and rotten; an.’ 
intolerable stench came out of it and swarmg 
of flles and maggots gathered round the 
putrid body. Behula saw before ler eyes 
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the workings of the immutable law of Nature 
—the end reserved for all human beings in 
their usual course, and seeing this, she grew 
indifferent to all sense of bodily pain. She 
washed and cleaned the corpse, she ate 
nothing, and when her grief was great, she 
wept alone in that forlorn condition. She 
passed the ghat of Noada and Srigalghata. 
People eame to see her from the neighbour- 
ing villages and called her a mad woman who 
had lost her senses owing to grief. 

Where were her strength and hope that 
sustained her in this distress ? She chanted 
the name of Manasa Devi a lakh of times 
every day and remained absorbed in prayer, 
till her body became inert and motionless. 
Kmaciated and pale, with the dear relics of 
the prince’s body by her side, she suffered 
intensely. In dark nights the winds rose and 
crocodiles gathered round her raft eager to 
(levour the decomposed body. Jackals came 
to carry it off when the raft came near the 
bank, but she was preserved by Providence 
from their attacks. 

Being completely resigned to Manasa evi 
in her extraordinary devotion and passing 
through unheard-of sufferings, she felt that a 
power was growing in her, which she could- 
not define, but felt all the samé that it was 
more than human. Sometimes she saw the evil 
spirits of the air who assumed horrid shapes 
and dissuaded her with threatenings from her 
extraordinary course, at others angelic faces 
peeping through the sky tried to win her to 
a life of ease and luxury, but she sat likea 
marble statue, unmoved alike by fear or 
temptation—reduced to a skeleton by her 
sufferings and praying in a completely resign- 
ed state of mind for the life of her dear 
husband. 

Six months passed in this way, the boat 
touched the ghat of Neta, the heavenly 
vasher-woman, and Behula saw in the fine 
morning when she came up there, Neta 
washing clothes on the bank of the river 
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Gangoor. Behula felt that she was no human 
being, a halo of light emanated from her head, 
whith indicated that she was not an inhabit- 
ant of these sublunary regions of ours. A 
child of remarkable beauty was vexing her 
while occupied in washing clothes, and to the 
wonder of Behula, Neta strangled the child 
to death and kept it close by. 

Behula said nothing but sat on her raft by 
the skeleton of her husband silently watching 
this mysterious woman. 

When, however, the last rays of the sun 
faded from the western sky, Neta sprinkled 


‘afew drops of water over the face of the 


child, and lo! it smiled as if just awakened 
from sleep. 

Neta was about to ascend the airy regions 
with the clothes and the child, when Behula 
fell at her feet and wept over them; she 
said nothing, but shed tears, which flowed 
unceasingly from both her eyes. 

Neta raised her from the ground and as-_ 
sured the unfortunate girl that she would 
take her to the heavenly regions where the 
gods might be moved to grant her prayer. 

There in the high heaven Behula was ordered 
to dance before the assembled gods, and 
Behula did her part so well that the gods 
were mightily pleased with her, and Manasa 
Devi was requested by them to restore 
Lakshmindra to life. Manasa Devi complied 
with this vequest after having extorteda 
promise from Behula that she would induce 
her father-in-law to worship her. Manasa 
Devi was pleased with her devotion and wished 
to know if she had any other boon toask. With 
clasped hands and tearful eyes, she said, 
“The sight of my widowed sisters-in-law will 
pain me, revered mother. Kindly restore my 
husband’s brothers to life.’ This Manasa 
Devi did and further rewarded her by grant- 
ing the seven ships loaded with treasure 
which Chand had lost in the waters of 
Kalidaha. The Guabari of Chand was also 
restored to its original condition. 
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Behula embarked with her husband and 
his brothers on board the ships and started 
homewards. She related to her husband the 
story of her sufferings, pointing to the places 
of their occurrence as they marched back 
through the noble river Gangoor, and her 
beautiful eyes swam in tears at their recol- 
lection. The heart of Lakshmindra broke 
with pain when he heard them. 

When the ships came near Nichhaninagar, 
Behula besought her husband to allow her to 
pay a flying visit to her poor parents stricken 
with grief. This Lakshmindra readily agreed 
to and said, “ Let us both go there under the 
guise of a Yogi and Yogini.” Behula gladly 
consented, and she wore rings in her ear, put 
on ochre-coloured’ clothes and tied her hair tn 
a knot after the manner of a Yogini. Laksh- 
mindra took a kamandahi in his hand and 
covered his beautiful body with ashes like a 
Yogi. 

The false Yogiand Yogini passed through 
Baruipara and other places and came to the 
house of Saha, the merchant of Nichhaninagar. 
They entered the house by the back-door 
and came direct to the inner apartments. 
At that moment, Amala, the mother of 
Behula, was coming out of the kitchen 
with a golden plate full of rice in her hand 
for the dinner of Hari Sadhu, her eldest 
son, when the sight of the Yogi and Yogini 
made her tremble in a fit of grief, the golden 
plate fell from her hand and she wailed 
aloud.-—‘ The Yogini is just as my Behula 
was;’’ she could utter this and no more. She 
ran and clasped the false Yogini to her bosom 
and swooned on the spot. Behula took her 
mother’s head on her lap and tenderly car- 
ressed her, weeping profusely. When Amala 
came to her’ senses, Behula softly said, “ we 
are come, mother, once more to your arms. 
Yonder Yogi is your son-in-law restored to 
life’. 

The people of the whole village came to see 
them, but Behula would not stop there eten 
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for a day. She was eager to go back to 
Champaknagar, and in spite of all affectionate 
remonstrances, embarked on board the ship 
“ Madhukar” and started for Champaknagar 
that very day. ) 

When’ they reached the last-named place, 
Behula played another dodge. She disguised 
herself as a sweeper-girl. While on her way 
back from heaven she had employed an artist 
to prepare a fan bedecked with precious 
stones in which the pictures of all the mem- 
bers of Chand’s family were painted in living 
colours represented by the natural hues of 
valuable stones. 

With that fan in hand, Behula landed on the 
bank of the river Gangoor. Just at that moment 
her widowed sisters-in-law came to carry 
water, and were attracted there by the fan, no 


less than by the beauty of the sweeper-girl. 


When examining the fan closely they were 
struck with wonder at the sight of the like- 
nesses of all the members of their family 
painted upon the fan. They wanted to know 
who the sweeper-girl was and what she meant 
to do with the fan. Behula said that she was 
called Behula, the sweeper-girl, her husband’s 
name was Lakshmindra, the sweeper, and 
his father’s name was Chand, the sweeper, 
and her own father’s name was Saha, the 
sweeper. The fan was for sale, its price 
one lakh of rupees. 

At this strange story the widows wept and 
went speedily home and acquainted queen 
Sanaka with what they had seen and heard. 
Sanaka ran to the house of steel and to her 
surprise found the lamp still burning and the 
rice still fresh in the golden plate. She came 
to the bank of the river and seeing the pictures 
on the fan and the face of the sweeper-girl, 
which reminded her of Behula, she fell on 


-— 


the ground and began to rend the air with , 


loud bewailings. 
do not weep. Look at your sons. Manasa 
Devi has restored them to life, but we cannot 
enter Champaknagar until my father-in-law 


Behula then said, “Mother, — 
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worships Manasa Devi. So I have brought all 
of you here by a device.” 

' The seven sons stood once more near their 
sorrow-stricken parents, and the tears that 
were shed there were holy, because Behula’s 
~ wonderful devotion caused them to flow, more 
than anything else. 

Chand could not resist all these. They 
were too much for him. He saw in the sweet 
and resigned countenance of Behula that 
Manasa Devi’s victory was complete, and that 
it would be impossible for him to resist the 
appeal silently expressed in the eyes of his 
dear daughter-in-law. 


iii | 





Chand worshipped Manasa in the month of 
Sravan on the 11th day of the waning moon. 
Some say that he offered flowers to Manasa 
Devi with his left hand, turning his face away 
from her all the while. But whatever it be, 
Manasa Devi was pleased and granted him 
wealth and prosperity. His friend, Sankoor 
Garudia, was restored to life. 

Behula and Lakshmindra, who were Usha 
and Aniruddha in Heaven, and had been 
obliged to take a mortal frame under a curse, 
went back to their celestial home after a while. 

Manasa Devi's claims to obtain puja among 
mortals has since been an established fact. 


DINESH CHANDRA SEN. 
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amelioration than another, in the present 

fallen condition of India, it is the miserable 
lot of her womankind. The Indian woman 
has long lost her Vedic dignity and status, 
and has lain meek and dumb in the impene- 
trable gloom of Indian harems. For long 
ages past, she has been allowed only to veget- 
ate, never to live in the fullest sense of the 
term. Miserable as is.the lot of Indian women 
in general, that of the Hindu widow is im- 
mensely more so. Friendless and homeless, 
she has often to drag on from day to day, a 
dreary and cheerless existence. Nothing, 
therefore, more urgently calls for help, for 
active work, for substantial sympathy and 
earnest endeavour, than the sufferings of the 
Hindu widow. It is, therefore, a matter of 
gratification that some of us have realised 
the situation. We have learned to miss the 
genial sympathy and helpful co-operation of 
Nour sisters in every one of our endeavours to- 
wards the realisation of newer and nobler 
ideals. e[t is-a healthy sign of better days 


ia there is one thing more urgently calling for 


coming that earnest attempts are being made 
here and there, though few and far between, to 
improve the condition of Indian women. The 
education of women has been seriously taken 
in hand in all parts of India. Only a glance at 
the figures in the official educational reports 
is enough to reassure those who are given 
to despair of the future of India. Schools 
and colleges with special facilities for women 
have been established, home classes opened, 
and private lectures arranged for; and thus 
are women being led into the temple of know- 
ledge. Noble as all these attempts are, the 
noblest of them perhaps are those that are 
directed towards the uplifting of the Hindu 
widow. For they mean the relief of actual 
conscious suffering. Alleviation of misery is 
in itself noble. But in this case it is doubly 
blessed. It blesses the widow in that it brings 
relief to her suffering, and it also blesses those 
who bring the relief, in that it is like the 
sowing of a seed which rises out of the soil 
and returns to them a hundredfold. Indian 
widows are a dormant force which if roused 
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and utilised would work like a powerful lever 
in the elevation of the people. Bring out all 
that is latent in the Indian widow —the will 
to do, the power to suffer, the quickness to 
see and the tenacity to hold on—and employ it 
to good purpose, and there would be no room 
for complaint on the score of apathy and want 
of enthusiasm in our public activities. Edu- 
cate the widow and there will no longer be a 
lack of workers in the field. Let her be re- 
suscitated and she will put new life into the 
dead balf of India, and a natural life will 
‘soon enable it to shake off its paralysis. 

It was Babu Sasipada Bannerji of Bengal 
and Pandita Ramabai of the Deccan who first 
proved successfully that the idea of founding 
Homes for high-caste Hindu widows was 
practicable. The former opened his Home at 
Baranagar near Calcutta in 1887 and the latter 
hers at Bombay in 1889. Both these institu- 
tions were worked successfully for some time 
and attracted an appreciably large number of 
high-caste widows. The idea was, however, 
repugnant to the Indian public generally, 
and these institutions had mainly to look for 
support to foreign people. The former of 
' ‘these institutions had, after a useful existence 
of about ten years, to be closed owing to old 
age of the founder and the lack of workers; 
and the latter too, soon ceased to be taken 
advantage of by high-caste Hindu society, 
whose confidence in the institution was shaken 
by the religious persuasions of the founder. 

It was thus left for the Poona Widows’ 
Home to further develope the idea so nobly 
conceived'and boldly, though partially, carried 
out by these’ pioneer workers. The institu- 
tions they conducted produced, besides the 
positive good that they did, a negative result. 
They pointed to the two rocks on which such 
institutions in India come to grief. Lack of 
successors to the first workers and religious 
differences often prove the curse of all public 
activity in this land. The promoters of the 
Poona Hindu Widows’ Home laid their plans 


“wisely. 


They profited by the lesson taught 
by its predecessors and paid more attention, 
from the outset, to stability than to immediate 
success. The Hindu Widows’ Home Associa-~- 
tion, Poona, was started on 14th June, 1896. 
They did not, however, think of opening a 
Home at once, but began in the first place to 
collect the sinews of war and availed them- 
selves of the Government Girls’ High School 
and the Female Training College for lodging, 
boarding and educating a few widows who 
applied for help. At the end of two years 
and ahalf they had a balance of nearly Rs. 
10,000 in their hands, and there were hopeful 
promises of annual subscriptions in addition. 
It was time now to place the Association on a 
legal footing and to advance a step further. 
Accordingly the institution was registered 
as the “Hindu Widows’ Home Association, ' 
Poona”, according to Act XXI of 1860, and 
in January, 1899, a house in the city was 
rented. Thus was a humble beginning made 
of a separate independent Home with two 
widows as its first inmates, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Karve as its first conductors. There were 
ten other widows supported at the two gov- 
ernment institutions by the Association, who, 
however, did not think it advisable to in- 
terfere with their course and progress. liven 
after the opening of the Home, they conti- 
nued where they were and the Home proper 
commenced its work only with two inmates. 
It was all along thought desirable to locate 
the Home somewhere outside the city where 
the inmates would be protected from tue 
foul infections of modern city life. About 
a year elapsed and the ravages of the plague 
emphasized this desirability. Thanks to the 


‘generosity of the late Rao Bahadur G. G. 


Gokhale, who placed a plot of land at the 
disposal of the Association, a temporary shed — 
was put up and the Home was removed to it as * 
a tentative measure. Two years’ experience 
proved the convenience of the place, and 
pukka buildings were gradually constructed 
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one after another. The present buildings are 
thus a growth of about four years. The 
Association could not undertake to construct 
all the buildings at once for want of funds. 
Funds, however, came in almost a happy 


proportion to the growing needs of the insti- 


tution, and the Home has now, for its own, 
buildings worth Rs. 35,000. 

The period of eleven years that has elapsed 
since the inception of the Association has 


oF 
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been one of steady and continuous growth 
on all sides. The number of inmates, the 
course of studies, the arrangements for in- 
struction, the strength of the staff, and, last 
but not the least, the pecuniary resources, 
all have developed and expanded with the 
growing sympathy of the public and the sub- 
stantial appreciation of the Home’s work on 
all hands. . The following table will give an 
idea of the progress of the Home :— 


Statement showing the progress of the institution during the last eleven years. 
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* These figures are for the first 9 months of 1906. 


The Hindu Widows’ Home Association con- 
sists of patrons, sympathisers and  well- 
wishers. Those who contribute Rs. 500 or up- 
wards in one gift or make an annual contribu- 
tion of Rs. 50 are the patrons, while those who 

contribute Rs. 100 or upwards in.a lump sum 
_or Rs. 10 annually are the sympathisers of the 
“Association. Persons belonging to these two 
classes are members of the Association and 
the ultimate control of the institutions con- 


\ 


ducted by the Association rests with the gene- 
ral body of members. Those who pay rupee 
one annually or Rs. 10 once for all are enrolled 
as well-wishers, 

The affairs of the Association are supervis- 
ed by a Managing Committee of twelve mem- 
bers, six of whom are elected by patrons, four 
by. sympathisers and two by well-wishers. 
There is alsoa Ladies’ Committee to supervise 
the internal affairs. Dr. Bhandarkar is the 
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chairman of the present Managing Committee 
and Mrs. Ramabai Ranade that of the Ladies’ 
Committee. There is also an auditor who ex- 
amines the accounts and two trustees who 
hold the property of the Association in trust. 
The principal object of the Association is 
to educate young widows belonging to castes 
among whom their remarriage is not tolerated, 
soas to enable them to earn an honourable 
living and to cultivate their minds, Thus no 
widow can depend upon the Home for more 
than a certain number of years, during which 
she goes through a course of instruction, alter 
which she must shift for herself unless she 
wishes to devote her life to the Home. To 
create and maintain a class of Hindu sisters of 
charity and mercy is another of the objects. 

Most of the inmates of the Home are poor, 
and the entire responsibility of maintaining 
them falls upon the institution. There are 
several of them, however, whose guardians pay 
for their expenses wholly or partially. 
‘special cases little daughters of young widows 
are allowed to accompany them. On account 
of the educational facilities afforded by the 
institution, several people solicit the admis- 
sion of their non-widow wards to the institu- 
tion even on payment of expenses. Provision 
has now been made for the admission of such 
students under certain restrictions. Thus, 
out of the 80 present inmates of the Home, 
60 are widows and 20 non-widows. The pro- 
moters of the Home would do a signal service 
' to the cause of female education, if they could 
throw their Widows’ Home School open to all 
women who sought education.. The Home 
might thus develop into a first-class educa- 
tional institution. 

During the first two years after a student’s 
admission, reading, writing and a little arith- 
metic only are taught. It is when the girls 
’ can read the fourth Marathi book, that they 
are given lessons in grammar, poetry, history, 
geography and English. History and geogra- 


phy lessons are oral and are given-with the aid 
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of maps. English is optional. Inthe Marathi 
fourta standard, stories from Indian history 
and the general geography of India are taught. 
Towards the completion of the Marathi fourth 
stancard, Sanscrit, which is also optional, is 
introduced. Itis only after the completion 
of tke English fourth standard, that High 
School standards, as in the Educational De- 
partment, are followed in all subjects. Till 
then only languages and arithmetic are prin- 
cipaly taught. History and geography are no- 
minally touched. The Committee propose to 
start a training college to train up school mis- 
tresses. It is their object to get the institu- 
tion recognized by Government, so that the 
students may be examined by Government 
officers and certificates of qualification granted 
them. 
have scope for work in Government, Municipal 
and Native States’ schools, It is also intended 
to bring the English course up to the level of 
the matriculation standard. Both these de- 
velopments are, if things progress as they 
have been doing, expected to be complete in 
the next five years. In the present state of 
our society, when the progress of female edu- 
cation is marked only by one woman being 
capable of reading and writing out of every 
huncred, the intellectual education of women 
has to be mainly cared for. But for those who 
might find it difficult to earn their living by 
intellectual work, other vocations must be 
provided for. The Committee intend to pro- 
vide for some industrial occupations, such as 
sewing, knitting, &c., and a very small be- 
ginning has been made in this direction. 
Every inmate of the Home, high or low, has 
to bear her share in the active manual work 
conrected with the domestic arrangements. 
The plan provides that grinding, pounding 
and such other hard work should not extend 


over more than froma quarter of an hour to. ; 
half an hour, according to the physical capa 


cities of individuals, and that, in all, domestic 
occupations should not, in any case, take 


Holders of such certificates would , 
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more than an hour and a half a day. It is 
desirable that girls coming from middle-class 
families should be accustomed to household 
work of all kinds, and all such: work is at the 
Home divided among all the inmates, each 
having her turn and share in doing it. It often 
happens that girls from well-to-do families 
take to such work in a spirit of imitation, and 
when the teachers themselves are seen doing 
the work, the taught are no longer loth 
to doit. Instruction in cooking also has been 
provided for and care is taken that every 
inmate is able to cook for about half a dozen 
people and serve them at their meals. 

The older inmates generally get up between 
0-30 and 6 A.M. and the younger ones between 
6 and 6-30 a.m. They have then to do some 
household work and to bathe and wash their 
clothes. The washing over, each inmate 
spends a few minutes in private worship or 
prayer. In the time that is left to themselves 
thereafter, they prepare their lessons till the 
dinner bell rings at about 10 a.m. The 
younger ones have aslight breakfast in the 
morning oracup of milk. About two hours 
ave available for study in the morning. The 
school work begins at 11 A.w. It commences 
with a quarter of an hour given to religious 
teaching which consists, in the case of the 
more advanced girls, of reciting verses from 
the Gita followed by explanation. The less 
advanced have verses from modern Sadhus in 
the vernacular. Half an hour in the after- 
noon is allowed as recess, during which the 
girls take their tiffin or milk. The school 
closes at 4-15 p.u. After an interval of 
household work and evening ramble, the bell 
is given for the evening meal, after which the 
girls set to their lessons at 7-30 p.m. The 
younger girls go to bed at 9 P.m., before which 

they sing some devotional and moral songs. 
B. The other inmates gather in the Gita-mandir 
“at 9 P.M. and sing together padas or abhangas 

from modern Sadhus. This prepares the way 
for reading philosophical, theological or ethi- 


woe 
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cal extracts or some old works. The bell at 
9-30 P.M. brings the reading to a close and by 
10 all are in bed. 

The stability and permanence of an institu- 
tion like this depend upon life-workers. Indian 
institutions are mostly short-lived because 
they have to depend upon people who can 
give them only their spare time. Let there 
be forthcoming the required quality and num- 
ber of workers identifying themselves com- 
pletely with public instit utions with their life- 
interests involved in them, so that the whole 
of their time is at their service, then in nine 
cases out of ten the institutions must be 
successful. The Hindu Widows’ Home, Poona, 
too, would have had to share the fate of 
other institutions or to drag on a lingering 
existence, if lady life-workers had not come 
forward to take the responsibility upon them- 
selves. Till January, 1903, the Home was 
entirely managed by Mr. and Mrs. Karve, the 
teaching work being entrusted to one or two 
male teachers. Then came Mrs. Parvatibai 
Atbavale—holder of a first-class certificate 
from the VWemale Training College, Poona, 
with the special permission of Government, 
to join the Home on the principle of self- 
Sacrifice, devoting herself entirely to the fur- 
therance of its aims and progress. Mrs. 
Athavale was followed, a year later, by Mrs. 
Banubai Deshpande, who similarly came to 
help her in her work, and a few months after 
came two more ladies, Mrs. Namjoshi and 
Mrs. Devdhar, under-graduates of the local 
and Madras Universities respectively. There 
are two or three other ladies less educated 
but equally useful in teaching lower classes 
and supervising household affairs. The Home 
is thus fortunate in possessing a small band of 
lady-workers who have no other attractions 
in the world than the Home, and who, their 
wants being few, cost the Home less than 
one-third of what they would have if payment 
according to qualifications had to be made. 
This little band of lady-workers is now the life 
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and soul of the institution and on them respon- 
sibilities of all kind have now devolved. Mrs. 
Devdhar isin charge of the superintendence of 
the Home, unless when, relieved for a month 
or so, she goes on a missionary tour to inform 
the public about the institution and to collect 
funds. Mrs. Namjoshi also occasionally goes 
on similar errands, while Mrs. Athavale 
works as a missionary all the year round. 
Over and above the money value of these mis- 
sionary tours, they have an indirect import- 
ance. Wherever the ladies go they create a 
sort of awakening and men are set athink- 
ing on questions connected with Hindu 
widows in particular and women in general. 

The lady-workers are assisted in the teach- 
ing work by half a dozen male teachers who 
live on the premises with their families, As 
long as educated ladies are rare, the help of 
their brethren on the teaching staff would be 
indispensable and the Home does not fight shy 
of faving the question in a practical spirit. 

During the early years of its existence the 
institution was little known and worked its 
way in obscurity. During the last four years, 
however, the institution has emerged into 
public notice, and people of all classes, high 
and low, rich and poor, prince and peasant, 
young and old, have come to find it worth their 
whie to favour it with their visits. No less 
than two thousand people have seen it till 
now. They come from all parts of India, 
carrying back reminiscences and some positive 
knowledge of what they see. Thisis a fruitful 
means of creating an awakening in different 
parts of the country. 

Inthese days of transition when religious 
thought is being awakened, all varieties of 
religious opinions are found to be held by edu- 
cated people. However, the Widows’ Home 
being intended for high-caste Hindu society in 
general, the institution is conducted on Hindu 
lines. Whatever the religious persuasions of 
the members of the Managing Committee, 
‘there is no interference with the religious 


observances and practices of the inmates. 
Care is, however, taken to acquaint the in- 
mates with ideas of liberal Hinduism culled 
from Hindu religious books, to educate and 
to awaken thought being the aim and not the 
teaching of any particular set of opinions. | 

The funds of the Association are divided 
into three classes:~ The Permanent Fund, 
Mndowment Fund and Current Fund. There 
is occasionally also a Building Fund, which is 
raised whenever there is need. The Permanent 
Fund its kept intact, only the interest thereon 
being at the disposal of the Managing Commit- 
tee. The Endowment Fund is made up of gifts, 
the interest on which is to be spent on specific 
purposes, such as scholarships, prizes, &c. Out 
of the Current Fund daily expenses are de- 
frayed. So far Rs. 35,000 have been spent on 
buildings, while another building for male 
teachers’ quarters will have to be erected 
next year at a cost of Rs. 6,000 nearly. This 
sum has to be raised by special contributions. 
All donations and larger contributions go to 
the Permanent Fund, while the annual sub- 
scriptions and smaller contributions go to 
form the Current Fund. The Permanent and 
Endowment Funds together now amount to 
Rs. 30,000 nearly. The present ordinary annual 
expenditure is Rs. 9,000. This is likely to in- 
crease with the growth of the institution. 
Thus, though the institution may at present be 
said to have got strength enough to stand on 
its own legs, it is far from having acquired un- 
doubted permanence. An institution like this 
containing one hundred inmates, to be placed 
on a permanent footing would require an 
annual expenditure of ovér Rs, £0,000, which 
means a consolidated capital of three lakhs, — 
It would be utopian to expect such a fund 
to accumulate in the near future. And the 
present funds are not enough to make the 
institution stable. There is, therefore, no say- _ 
ing when it may totter to its fall unless the 
public continue to be ‘as generous in their help 
as they have been in the past, * 
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What distinguishes the Home from other 
educational institutions is that, while the 
latter have only to instruct, the Home has both 
to instruct and to feed its inmates, many of 
whom neither do, nor can pay their way. The 
Home has, therefore, entirely to depend upon 
public support, which, till now, it must be 
gratefully admitted, has been liberally extend- 
ed to it by all classes of the community. The 
Home has received large donations from phi- 
lanthropic members of the community, the 
foremost among whom stands Myr, 8. N. Pandit 
of Rajkot, whose contributions amount to 
Rs. 6,000 nearly. Next stand Mrs. Yogi of 
Nasik and Mr. Deval of Sangli with a donation 
of Rs. 3,000 each. Then come the late Dr. 
Kane of Bombay and Mr. Patvardhan of 
Nagpur with Rs, 2,000 each. There have been 
a number of contributors of Rs. 500 and 
above. Nor have the generality of people, 
with their limited means, lagged behind in 
substantially proving their sympathy with the 
institution. The smallest contributions are 
accepted with thanks and there have been up 
till now not less than 10,000 people who 
have contributed their humble quota to the 
institution. 

Six years ago the Home consisted of only 
ten inmates and a teacher. Taking into 
account, therefore, the period that is required 
even for a moderate course of education, it 
will be seen that it is impossible for the 
institution to point to any considerable number 
of ladies educated by it. The institution is 
still an experiment and has had yet no time to 
bear any positive fruit. During the short 
period of its existence, however, it has done 
something, though not much. The Home, 
before it had a separate independent existence, 
supported some widows at other schools and 
* can point to seven of them as its own products 
“who are now earning an independent living 
dnd doing some useful work in society. Five 
of them are teachers and two have set-up as 
mid-wives and nurses, Of those who have 
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directly benefited by the instruction of the 
Home, four are teachers, four are prosecuting 
their studies in the higher English standards 
at the Female High School and six ate quali- 
fying themselves at the Female Training 
College. About 25 of the present inmates 
of the Home would be able, if need be, to 
maintain themselves by working as assistant 
teachers in girls’ schools. HKortunately, how- 
ever, they aspire to further progress, and in: 
five or six years more they would all be doing 
some useful work in society. 

.The problem of the Hindu widow is very 
complex. It has a positive side and also a 
negative one. ‘lo bring relief to existing 
widows and to make them useful to themsclycs 
aud to society may be said to be its positive 
side; while to try to lessen their number by 
helping to increase the marriageable age of 
girls is the negative side of the problem. A 
tapa (twelve years) of brahmacharya is as 
essential to girls as to boys. The proper age 
of marriage for girls, therefore, would be 20 
and not under. This will leave ample time 
for their education, The fact of their educa- 
tion would be an addition to the charm of 
their healthy growth and perfect develop- 
ment, and would ensure to them a successful 
married life. Even if in some exceptional 
cases maturity of years and fullness of age 
prove a disadvantage, so far as matrimonial 
chances are concerned, they would find them- 
selves in no helpless plight, as armed with a 
respectable education, they would be able to 
lead a life useful to themselves and also to 
society. The Widows’ Homeis a place afford- 
ing the best facilities for such experiments in 
social reform. It is yenerally the poor mem- 
bers of a community that have the courage to 
eo in for healthy innovations. They possess 
the moral wherewithal but lack the material 
one. Already a few’ people of the type have 
expressed a wish to take advantage of the 
educational benefits the Home affords and 
keep their daughters unmarried up to the age 
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of twenty. But the Home isa Widows’ Home 
and cannot divert its funds towards a cause 
other than the betterment of the condition of 
the widows proper. Unless, therefore, phi- 
lanthropiec men with means came forward to 
help these poor reformers, a golden opportu- 
nity would be lost. If, on the other hand, 
special contributions are made to support such 
girls at the Home, the Home would prove an 
ideal place for the experiment. A very small 
beginning has been already made in this direc- 
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tion and a few girls are being educated at the 
Home. -A venerable old gentleman not be- 
longing to the Deccani community, which is 
most likely to derive benefit from the gift, has 
kindly commenced to contribute Rs. 25 per 
month towards thisobject. If more gentle- 
men come forward with similar help, the 
experiment may be carried on on a larger 
scale and before long show a substantial 
result which may prominently stand as an 
object-lesson to society. 


VY. B. PATVARDHAN, 


MR. MORLEY AND INDJA’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


N the concluding portion of his remarkable 
presidential address at the last Session of 
the Indian National Congress, the Hon’ble 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale spoke with high hopes 
of the results of the sympathetic attitude of 
the rew Prime Minister and the new Secre- 
tary of State for India. The Prime Minister, 
he said,“ wasa tried and trusted friend of 
freedom.” And as regards the new Secretary 
of State for Incia, he observed that 

“large numbers of educated men in this country feel 
towards Myr. Morley as towards a master, and the 
heart hopes and yet it trembles as it had never hoped 
or trembled before. He, the reverent student of 
Burke, the disciple of Mill, the friend and biographer 
of Mr. Gladstone,—will he courageously apply 
their »vinciples and his own to the Government of 
this country, or will he, too, succum) to the influence 
of the India Office around him and east a eruel 
blight on hopes which his own writings have done 
so much to foster ? We shall see.” 

Yes, we shall see. Nothing has happened to 


justify a definite forecast or to strengthen 
our hopes. Mainly through the assurances 
of Mr. Gokhale and our friends in Wngland, 
the educated classes in India cherish hopes 
of Mr. Morley’s reforms. They believe he 
will confer on the people of this country fresh 
political liberties and a more substantial 


share in the control over Government and in 
the conduct of the administration. I have no 
doubt that he will make some move. 


In the last debate on the Indian financial 
statement in the House of Commons he spoke 
with a measure of earnestness and sympathy 
which seldom characterise the utterances of 
officials. He recognised the changes that 
were taking place in the condition of India. 
“There was a new spirit abroad in India” 
he said, “and that this new spirit was the 
necessary result of British rule.” 

“You could not go on narrowly on old lines. We 
should be untrue to all the traditions of this Parlia- 
ment and to those who, from timé to time and from 
generation to generation, have been the leaders of the 
Liberal Party, if we were to show ourselves afraid of 
facing and recognising the new spirit with candour 
anc consideration.” 

Not only he and his Liberal Party, but 
the Government of India also, he said, was 
in full sympathy with the new spirit. 

“Tam authorised,” he told the House of Commons, 
“to announce on my full responsibility that the Gov-* 
ernment of India is in thorough sympathy with th¢ 
necessities of the day and the hour, I only want the 
house to know that we are in earnest in the direction 
that I have indicated.” , 
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As a proof of this earnestness, what has Mr. 
Join Morley done? He admitted that 
“the very limited amount of time given to the discussion 
of the Budget in Calcutta has hitherto been rather a 
scandal. Then there is also the question of the moving 
of amendments to the proposals of the Viceroy and his 
advisers. Then there is the extension of the repre- 
sentative element in the Legislative Council—not the 
Executive Council, but the Legislative.” 

To consider these three points and to make 
recommendations on them, Mr. Morley in- 
structed the Governor-General to appoint a 
small committee of his HWxecutive Council. 
Lhe committee has since been appointed, has 
considered the various points referred to it for 
consideration, and has made recommendations 
which are said to be far-reaching in their 
character and to be in full accord with the 


- spirit of Mr. Morley’s speech. The public are 


not aware of the exact scope of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations; but though our 
Anglo-Indian friends speak of their importance 
and some of them are even alarmed, still the 
people of this country, who have ample experi- 
ence of the so-called sympathy and progressive 
spirit of the Bureaucracy, are prepared for 
disappointment. To begin with, the number of 
representative members in the Council is not 
to be increased and the promised reforms are 
not to touch the Provincial Councils. 
far these reforms, when given effect to, will 
place the representative members in a position 
to safeguard the interests of the people against 
the policy and the measures of the Executive 
Government remains to be seen. But we 
may be sure that no reform will be deemed 
satisfactory which is not calculated to give 
to the opinion of the representative members 
an effective control over the legislation and 
expenditure of the Government. 

But what are the limitations, in Mr. Morley’s 


sidea, on the reforms which “could be expe- 
gliently carried forward” may be judged from 


certain significant passages in his speech. 
“T do not know if there is any case in history of 
an autocfatic, personal, or absolute Government 


How: 
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co-existing with free speech and free right of meeting. 
For as long a time as my poor imagination ean pierce 
through, for so long a time our Government in India 
must partake, and in no small degree, of the personal 
and absolute element.” “In all that I have said I 
shall not be taken to indicate for a moment that I 
dream that you can transplant British institutions 
wholesale into India. You have got to adopt your 
institutions to the conditions of the country where 
you are planting them. You cannot transplant bodily 
the venerable oak of our constitution into India; but 
you can transplant the spirit of our institutions, the 
spirit, the temper, the principles, and the maxims of 
British institutions. All these you can transplant 
and act upon and abide by.” 


So, in the opinion of Mr. John Morley, in 
whom we feel we are justified in placing 
great confidence, the form and constitution 
of the Government of India must remain 
“personal and absolute,” that is, under the 
unchecked ascendency of English officials, 
and her people must be content with only 
the spirit of British freedom and British 
institutions transferred to India. He provides 
no guarantees to ensure uniform obedi- 
ence to the British temper, principles and 
maxims. Anglo-Indians persist in saying 
that their government of India have always 
been in obedience to these, and the Indian 
administrators have always acted upon and 
abided by them. Have they not said, in 
reference to this very speech of Mr. Morley’s, 
that he has enumerated no new principles, 
nor laid down new policies, and that he has 
merely restated those principles and maxims 
familiar to students of British Indian history, 
which have been the golden rule for the 
guidance of British Indian statesmen and 
administrators ? Indeed, the excessive cau- 
tion—shall we say the timidty—of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s liberalism has been so obvious that it has 
met with the approbation of some of the 
most pronounced reactionaries in India and 
England. Could Lord Curzon be persuaded 
to admit that in his seven years’ absolute 
and reactionary rule, he swerved from the 
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spirit, principles or maxims which Mr. Morley 
proposes to import into the Government of 
this country? In fact, these expressions are 
mere platitudes which serve the reactionary 
as well as the really progressive ruler. 

Nor is Mr. Morley’s assurance regarding the 
larger employment of Indians in the higher 
brancies of the public service likely to be 
followed by results in accord with a due ful- 
filment of our legitimate aspirations. Hardly 
did the echo of his words in Parliament die 
out in the minds of our people--words which 
committed Mr. Morley “to a definite and 
deliberate move”-—when he sanctioned the 
supersession of Mr. C. Sankaran Nair’s estab- 
lished claims to a seat on the bench of the 
Madras High Court. Nor has the stream of 
foreign importation into these higher branches 
which flowed in such broad and copious 
eurrents in Lord Curzon’s time, ceased to flow 
under the present Liberal regime. Not one 
important appointment of an Indian has been 
made since the present minister’s accession 
to office. British rule has lasted in India for 
nearly a century and a half, and the Indian 
people have been fully influenced by all the 
moral and educative attributes of British rule. 
Yet, to-day we are declared to be as unfit for 
responsible posts in the administration as we 
were in the time of Lord Cornwallis It has 
taken a century and a half for our rulers to 
make up their minds to make a definite and 
deliberate uiove. Since the battle of Plassey, 
73 years had elapsed when the first promise was 
made by Parliament to give the people a treat- 
ment equal to that of British subjects ; another 
73 years have elapsed before the determination 
to make a definite and deliberate move is 
promised. What further period of time will 
elapse before the determination turns into an 
accomplished fact, we do not know. Appoint- 
ments continue to be made to posts which can 
be quite satisfactorily filled by Indians. Nor 
is any attempt made to train Indians to fill 
up posts which at present English experts are 
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alone deemed competent to fill. Again, let us_ 
consider Mr. Morley’s reply to a question put 
to him in Parliament regarding the Simulta- 
neous Examinations question. He adhered to 
the decision of 1894—a decision arrived at by 
the Government of India and upheld by Sir 
Henry Fowler—the worst Secretary of State 
that we ever had—after an one-sided and 
unfair examination of our claims. If Mr. John 
Morley were to adhere to decisions of bygone 
times, how is he going to meet “ the new spirit 
abroad in India?” Have not the conditions 
of the country changed within the intervening 
years so that the same question may be sub- 
jected to a fresh consideration? The philoso- 
pher-statesman that now wields the destinies 
of India has held his exalted office for nearly 
twelve months, and in spite of all the hopes 
and expectations that his aecession to office 
has roused in the minds of the Indian people, 
he has done little to warrant an optimistic 
forecast of our immediate political future. 

Mr. Morley’s views on our economic condi- 
tion are much more disappointing. In his 
Budget speech in August last, he did not 
express himself in emphatic language about 
the “robust prosperity” of India, as Lord Curzon 
did. But he was certainly inclined to believe 


.that the people of this country were slowly 


and steadily emerging into a condition of pros- 
perity. As evidences of the ground justifying 
such a belief, he referred to the growth of | 
Indian foreign trade. Among the signs of 
improvements among the diverse populations © 
of India he referred to the opinion which an 
experienced Indian -officer of Scinde ex- 
pressed in the course of a review of his own 
work in that Province, the opinion, namely, that 
the people were becoming prosperous because 
‘of their possession in greater quantity of 
articles of copper and brass, fine garments, | 
and silver and gold, as well as:of houses being 
built of brick tiles in place of mud.” “Yok 
find among the natives,’ he went on to say 
as a certain proof of their material prosperity 
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“such a newfangled invention as the sewing 
machine, a machine for crushing the sugarcane 
instead of the old rude implement and the 
growing use of mineral oil.” “One sign of 
the change, has been,” in his opinion, “the 
growth of cotton factories.” 

Now, is it not a wonder that such a states- 
man as Mr, Morley, accustomed to examine 
questions exhaustively from all points of 
view, should form an opinion on such trivial 
grounds and exploded fallacies as the above, 
regarding a most difficult and complicated 
question? He admitted that, pessimist or 
optimist, one may make out an equally good 
case if one does not go into particular parts 
of India. Still he refused to entertain pro- 
fessor Beesley’s suggestion of an enquiry by 
a Parliamentary Committee. The professor 
is a thoroughly impartial person and, from an 
outsider’s point of view, he suggested that 
in the face of the contradictory assertions 
between the officials and non-officials on the 
subject, the only way of properly testing 
them is such an enquiry. Whether it report- 
ed unanimously or not would not much matter. 
There would be a Blue book containing a body 
of evidence thoroughly tested by the examin- 
ation and cross-examination of those that 
tendered it, “and this would form the best 
material for independent judgment.” The need 
for an exhaustive inquiry into the economic 
results of British rule in India has been repeat- 
edly pressed by the mnanimous voice of the 
Indian people and also by eminentAnglo-Indian 
authorities, on His Majesty’s Government, 
on Mr. Morley as wellas his predecessors ; but 
Mr. Morley has rejected the suggestion every 
time that it has been made. The fact of the 
matter is, that like all British statesmen in 
office, Mr. Morley has not shown himself proof 
against the continuation of the Bureaucracy 
which is unwilling to pronounce its own doom. 
1 Even more than those of our political 
subjection, we have to dread the consequences 
of our éndustrial subjection. The latter is even 


more complete than the former, and its work 
is more insidious and far-reaching. Mr. 
Morley will perhaps give us some valuable 
political privileges, but will he ever be con- 
vinced that India is being bled to death by 
foreign exploitation ? He is prepared to 
admit that the extinction of our old industries 
is a Serious evil. But like all British states- 
men he lays stress on the inevitability of 
such a result following on India’s emersion 
from her old isolation and her contact with 
the civilised world. He has no doubt that 
by the foreign exploitation to which India is 
subject, nothing but good has followed. There 
was not a word of sympathy from his lips with 
the distress, privation and disease that the 
Indian people suffer in consequence of their 
poverty due to foreign drain. Among the 
Indians themselves there is hardly a difference 
of opinion as to alien exploitation being the 
huge Jagannath under whose ponderous 


‘wheels India is being crushed. By the side 


of this destructive work, the good that a few 
and unimportant political concessions that 
Mr. Morley may grant to us, perhaps to be 
followed by re-action on a Tory Government 
succeeding the present Liberal one, might do 
us, would be insignificant and make but feeble 
impression on the material and moral life of the 
people. Political privileges carefully circum- 
scribed by a jealous and unwilling foreign rule 
can do but little to elevate a nation when that 
nation is crushed in spirit and body by general 
ignorance and by privation and disease. 

It is some consolation, however, to observe 
that our people are rising to a true conscious- 
ness of the relative importance of industrial 
and political elevation. It is impossible to 
separate the two altogether. Political liberties 
have in western countries led to the material 
elevation of the bulk of the people. The 
condition of the working classes in England, 
in fact all over Europe and in the United 
States, has risen since they acquired control 
over the Government. In fact, the material 
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as well as the moral elevation of the working 
classes is the most important lesson in social 
history taught by the growth of democracy. 
India cannot be politically free without being 
free industrially also. Industrial subjection 
is inconsistent with political freedom. In 
proportion as the Indian people are vested 
with a power of control over Government, 
their protest against their industrial depen- 
dence on foreign skill, foreign capital and 
foreign enterprise would become stronger and 
more general. It is to be feared, however, 
that India’s struggle for her industrial freedom 
would be keener and more protracted than her 
struggle for emancipation from her political 
disabilities. But while in regard to the latter 
India can count to a certain extent on the 
sympathy and support of English statesmen, 
she will meet with stout opposition from them 
in throwing off the industrial yoke of the 
foreigner. Is it possible to persuade Mr. 
Morley to believe that India’s present exploi- 
tation by: foreigners for the chief benefit of 
foreigners is proving ruinous to her? His 
speech on the Budget debate to which we 
have referred in the beginning of this paper, 
encourages no such hope. Even Mr. Samuel 
Smith, free from official contamination, thinks 
nothing of this exploitation, of India’s tribute 
to England by means of the enormous drain 
due entirely to foreign domination. 

It is true that many countries in the world 
have had to borrow from foreign countries 
the money required for their material progress. 
The United States have done this, and the 
British Colonies do this. But to quote these 
countries as analogous to India only proves 
the bias of our English critics. There is 
obvious difference between foreign exploita- 
tion with foreign money and foreign skill, 
and indigenous exploitation with indigenous 


describes the cases of the United States, the 
British colonies and even Japan. These coun- 
tries borrowed foreign capital and paid interest 


The latter . 
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on it, and that was all. Moreover, they 
resorted to foreign capital only as a temporary 
arrangement. While temporarily depending 
on foreign capital, they went on accumulat- 


ing and helping in every possible way in. 


the accumulation of indigenous capital, and 
steadily tried to free themselves from foreign 
indebtedness. These countries did not allow 
foreigners to initiate, manage and manipu- 
late industrial enterprises while borrowing 
their capital. Foreign money was required 
only at the initial stage. In India it is differ- 
ent. We do not object to merely borrowing 
foreign capital and paying the moderate 
interest to which the foreign capitalist may 
be entitled. Between India on the one hand 
and other countries like the United States, 


the British colonies and Japan on the other, — 


there is no analogy whatever in this respect. 
The foreigner does not lend his money to the 
Government or to the people of India. He 
brings the money here with him, establishes 
industries, manages them, and appropriates 
the profits including interest on his capital. 
If India paid the interest alone, it would not 
matter much. But she has no share in the 
profits; and what is worse, the direction and 
the management of the industries being in the 
hands of the foreigner, the Indian people have 
ho opportunities of training in large enter- 
prises. The knowledge and experience and 
the character acquired in the direction, 
management and working of large enterprises 
are invaluable to a nation. But the present 
economical conditions of India are so abnormal 
that her people are woefully backward in 
those qualities of co-operative enterprise 
which have given to the Western people the 
foremost place in the world’s community of 
nations. Our export and import trade, much 
of our transport trade, our Railways, our 
banks, our mining industries, our chief manu- 
factures,—not to speak of the planting indus- 
try—are all more or less in the hands of 
foreigners. This foreign exploitation isvarried. 
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on, not with the aid of foreign capital alone 
—but to a great extent with the aid of indi- 
genous capital. There are large deposits of 
Indian money in the Banks of India’ which 
finance the foreign trade and Huropean 
enterprises within the country. Take the 
case of the late Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., 
Madras. Their liabilities are estimated at 
three crores. Of this, the largest portion 
is indigenous money; and with this money, 
the late firm used to make large advances 
to the British planters in Southern India. It 
also speculated recklessly in Europe through 
its London Agency. There must be scores 
‘of British Banks in India which similarly have 
large Indian deposits, and with their help 
carry on business on a large scale appropriat- 
ing to themselves all the profits realised. 

Mr. Morely has given no indication of his 
sympathy with us in the matter of this most 
serious evil, our industrial subjection. The 
Swadeshi movement that has struck root every- 
where in the country will, to a great extent, 
solve this problem. But the spontaneous and 
unaided efforts of the people would take a more 
considerable time to solve it than if these 
efforts received the sympathy and aid of the 
State. In his presidential address at the last 
Congress Session in Benares, the Hon'ble Mr. 
G. Kk. Gokhale quoted a most thoughtful remark 
of the late Mr. Ranade. Thirteen years ago, 
that great master of modern India remarked: 

“The political domination of one country by another 
attracts far more attention than the more formidable, 
though unfelt domination, which the capital, enter- 
prise, and skill of one country exercises over the 
trade and manufactures of another. This latter 
domination has an invidious influence, which para- 
lyses the springs of all the varied aetivitlies which 
together make up the life of a nation.” 

We do not know if Mr. John Morely has 
studied Indian History, especially her modern 
history. Ifthe has, he must know how woefully 
‘India has suffered in her industrial and political 
condition from the dominance of interests 
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representing the money-making and money- 
lending classes of Great Britain. If India had 
not been looked upon by that country from 
the earliest years of its supremacy asa rich 
field of exploitation for the benefit of these 
classes, she would have reached during more 
than a century-and-a-half of orderly and 
civilised Government a much higher social 
and industrial condition. She would have 
retained her old industries, and developed 
economically on ber old indigenous lines with- 
out a sudden rupture from her past by the 
violent interference of an alien power. She 
would have retained her old village commu- 
nal system under which her simple people 
led a happy, contented and prosperous life. 
Her arts would have flourished, and her 
people would have reached a higher state of 
intelligence and education in return for the 
heavy taxes that are wrung out of them by an 
expensive Government. 

The social and industrial changes that have 
taken place as the result of British rule are 
manifest only in the decadence of our old 
institutions, customs and arts. The industrial 
and the consequent social revolution that has 
taken place in Europe during the last century 
has partaken of the nature of a natural 
erowth proceeding from inner forces, and has 
been coincident with a liberation of great 
popular forces finding expression in scientific 
education and in political democracy ; it has 
been an important phase of the great move- 
ment of popular liberty and self-government. 
In India, however, this revolution has led to no 
such compensating results. India’s industrial 
prostration, political subjection and a settled 
policy of exploitation of all her industrial 
resources for the benefit of the commercial 
and industrial classes of Great Britain, have 
produced a state of things which calls for the 
active interference of British statesmen of 
Mr. Morley’s type. But will salvation come 
from Mr, Morley ? 

G, SUBRAMANIA IYER, 
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THE FUNCTION OF ART IN SHAPING NATIONALITY 


YT is in the endeavour to take spiritual pos- 
session of its own, in struggling to carry 

-* out the tasks before it, that the national 
idea is shaping itself in India. Readjustments 
are necessary in all directions, and in making 
those very readjustments, it may be, we shall 
become, we are actually becoming, a nation. 
For it is not change that is destructive,’ but 
ainless or wrongly-purposed change. And 


precisely from such it is that the ideal of. 


nationality, with its overwhelming impulse of 
moral direction and ethical stability, is to 
deliver us. Wherever we look, on the sea of 
struggle, we see this thought “That we be a 
nation,” shining as their pole-star above the 
tossing voyagers. 

We may turn, for instance, to the culture 


and position of Indian womanhood. Shall 
there be new developments here? And in 


what direction? The immediate need at all 
costs to save ourselves from the present ever- 
hastening process of despair and ruin, and the 
further need to bind ourselves together, ina 
firm and coherent whole, self-conscious, self- 
directed, self-controlled, in other words, the 
will towards nationality, gives us at once an 
auswer to our question and a guide. Change 
there must be. Sball India alone, in the 
streaming destinies of the Jagat, refuse to flow 
on from form to form? But what changes we 
make shall be made freely, deliberately, of our 
own will and judgment, deliberately desigued 
towards an end chosen by ourselves. Shall we, 
after centuries of an Indian womanhood, 
fashioned on the pattern of Sita, of Savitri, of 
Rani Ahalya Bai or of Janhabi of Tipperah, 
descend to the creation of coquettes and divor- 


eees? Shall the Indian Padmini be succeeded 
by the Greek Helen? Change it-is that there 
must be, or India goes down in the shipwreck 
of her past achievements. Change there must 
be. But new learning shall add to the old 
gravi:y and wisdom, without taking from the 
ancient holiness. 
make the pure more pure. Deeper knowledge 
shall be the source of a new and grander ten- 
derness. This generation may well cherish 
the hope that they shall yet see the hand of 
the great mother shaping a womanhood of the 
future so fair and noble that the candle-light 
of the ancient dreams shall grow dim in the 
dawn of that modern realisation. 

The Education of Woman is, however, only 
one of many questions. In Science, in Eiduca- 
tioh asa whole, in commercial and industrial 
orgatisation, it is a truism to say that we are 
now on the road to fresh developments. In 
the case of social questions, for example, we 
have long been agitated by disputes as to the 
desirability or undesirability of certain imme- 
diate transformations. But perhaps the actual 
fact is that we have never yet been fully 
competent to discuss such matters. We have 
perhaps had neither the necessary knowledge 


[and this kind of knowledge, it may be pointed. 


out, is the rarest and most difficult to obtain, 
in the whole world, or in life], nor the 
necessary responsibility, nor, above all, the 
necessary leisure from foreign criticism and 
advice, all of which we must have, if we are 
ever to arrive at opinions which are really our 


Wider responsibilities shall 


>~ 


own, on these important matters. In fact the ~ 


growth of a sense of nationality involves, 
amongst other things, something like the 
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Spontaneous appearance of a sovereign faculty 
amongst us. It is like the perception of their 
own unity and inter-relation, amongst the 
different parts ofa single organism. Related 
to each other in the bonds of this idea, we 
become able to sit in national commission, as 
it were, on the problems of our own society 
and our own future. 

And about nothing, perhaps, is this more 
necessary than with regard to Indian Art. 
Let us suppose then that the national intel- 
lect has placed itself in an attitude to consider 
and pre-determine this question of the past 
and future of art in India. What is it to find? 
What is it to decide? 

Hinduism, in one of its aspects, is neither 
more nor less than a great school of symbolism, 
Hivery peasant, every humblest bazaar-dweller, 
understands and loves a picture, a pot, a 
statue, a decorative emblem of any sort. The 
culture of the eye is perfect in this land, as it 
is said to be in Italy ; and the ancient habit of 
image-worship has made straight and short 
and much-travelled the road from eye to heart. 
The appeal of this symbolism, moreover, is 
universal. [t matters not what be the lan- 
guage spoken, nor whether the reader be 
literate or illiterate, the picture tells its own 
story, and tells it unmistakably. The lamp 
left lighted on the threshold that the house- 
wife, returning from the river before dawn, 
may know her own door; the bunch of grain 
made fast with mud tothe lintel; the light 
beneath the tulsi plant, or the wending of the 
cows to the village at sundown, these scenes 
and such as these will carry a single message 
to every Indian heart alike. Hence art offers 
us the opportunity of a great common speech, 
and its rebirth is essential tothe upbuilding 
of the motherland. Its re-awakening rather, 
For India has known many great art-epochs 
which cannot yet have died. The age that 
sculptured EHlephanta was deeply impressed 
with the synthesis of Hinduism. The power 
that painted Ajanta was as free and living in 
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its enjoyment and delineation of nature as 
any modern school of realists. The builders 
and carvers of Sanchi, of Amraoti and of Gan- 
dhara enjoyed a continuous evolution of art, 
marked by great periodic waves of enthusiasm, 
through several successive centuries. Even 
a Mohamedan HEimpire, apart from its own 
architectural undertakings, only changed the 
form, it never attempted to suppress the 
process of creative art in India, as those who 
have seen the illuminated manuscripts in the 
Library at Bankipore can bear witness. 

An age of nationality, then, must resume 
into its own hands the power of each and all 
of these epochs. The key to new conquests 
lies always in taking up rightly our connection 
with the past. The man who has no inheri- 
tance has no future. The modern student 
needs to know and understand this. For he 
has suffered the ordeal of being made suddenly 
to survey the world asa whole. He is by no 
means confined, as were his fathers, to the 
imagination of the things that his own people 
have done. He is ina position to compare 
the art of Hgypt with that of Greece, that of 
mediaeval Italy or Holland with that of 
modern France. And if he knows where he 
himself stands, in relation to it all, this may 
prove an emancipation. But if he do not 
know, it is merely like taking away the pro- 
tecting hedge from the plant that is too 
young to grow alone. 

For India is not, in matters of art, to hark 
back to old ways, and refuse to consider or 
adopt anything that is new. But at the same 
time, the Indian people have been trained in 
Indian art-conventions and cultured through 
Indian associations, and it is worse than 
useless to desire to speak to them through 
the conventions and associations of Italy or 
Greece. An Indian painting, if it is to be really 
Indian and really great, must appeal to the 
Indian heart in an Indian way; must convey 
some feeling or idea that is either familiar 
or immediately comprehensible; and must 
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further, to be of the very highest mark, arouse 
in the spectator a certain sense ofa revelation 
for which he is the nobler. But to do this, it 
is clear that it must be made up of elements 
which in themselves are already approved of 
by the communal taste. Thus an Indian man 
who has studied the carved stone doorways of 
Orissa, or the beaten silver of Southern temples 
has already possessed himself of a great 
language of the beautiful, and when he speaks 
in that language, in India, he will be understood 
by all, and outside India by those who are 
sufficiently trained, or sufficiently gifted. Now 
this language he will speak to perfection, 
because he himself will understand every 
line and curve of it. But will he be as com- 
petent to represent, say a Gothic window, 
as he is to draw an Orissan exterior? Ob- 
viously not. In the foreign case, fine artist 
and learned student as he is on his own ground, 
he will be liable to perpetrate faults and even 
vulgarities of style which may altogether spoil 
‘his work in the eyes of those brought up in a 
‘wotld of Gothic architecture. At the very 
best, the foreign imitator will produce only 
would-be Gothic, just as the English or German 
manufacturer can produce only a would-be 
Indian pattern in his cloth. We see thus that 
even the elements of which a picture is made 
up, are like a language, and just as no true poet 
could willingly choose to write all his poems 
in a foreign tongue, so no artist can do work 
which is eternal in its quality, unless his 
pictures are couched in terms “ understanded 
of the people.” All great expression, whether 
by writing or drawing or sculpture or what not, 
is to some extent the outcry of a human heart 
fo¥ Luman sympathy, and men do not so cry in 
an unknown tongue. : 

But -the fact that the elements of our style 
are peculiar to our own country does not 
‘preclude ‘their reaching the heights of the 
‘universal appeal. The Orissan doorway could 
ot be prdduced bya foreigner, ‘but it can be 
‘enjoyed’ by im Thé absolutely bedutifubis 
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understood by all humanity. None of us could 
reproduce an ancient Egyptian temple, but 
all of us must admire one when we see it. It 
came out of its own order. It expressed that 
order-—and its greater and more general quali- 
ties speak to us all. At the same time it 
must be remembered that in order to make 
another like it, we should have to feel and live 
and hope and pray and be, in all respects, like 
the men who built it. And this fact doubtless 
prevents our understanding or enjoying it, as 
was done in its own time. For in spite of all 
the false theories of sentimentalists, a ruin is 
never so beautiful as the building in use. No- 
thing endeays like the familiarity of daily life.’ 
As an example, however, of the way in 
which the universal element in a picture 
may triumph over that which is local and 
limited in it, we might take the position 
which is gradually being assumed in the 
Hindu pantheon by pictures of the Madonna 
One can hardly go down the 
Chitpore Road without catching sight of one 
of these. Now it is clear that in this case 
it is the intimate humanity of the motive, 
with the bright and simple colour, that appeals 
to the humble owner. A barrier to his 
sympathy lies in the fovreignness of the 
subject. He knows the names of the two 
characters, itis true, but very little more 
about them. He cannot imagine their daily 
life together. He knows no stories of that 
Divine Childhood! Yet, it is after all, a 
mother and her child, and the whole world 
understands. A thousand incidents of every 
day are common to these and their like every- 
where. So the human in the great work 
redeems the local. But let us suppose an 
equally great masterpiece, equally simple and 
direct and full of the mingling of stateliness 
and tender intimacy, to have for its subject 
an Indian mother and her babe. Will it be 
mare loved, or less, by its devotee ? fs 
Whoever chose the pictures that are paint- 
ed ‘on the walls of the Jeypore Museum, 
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understood the greatness of the past of 
Indian art, and understood, too, the direction 
in which to expect for it a mighty future. 
There is one of these pictures—taken from an 
illuminated manuscript, but enlarged by the 
copyists to some fifty or a hundred times the 
original size--which represents the great 
scene of Yudhisthira’s Gambling. This picture 
is a blaze of scarlet and gold, full of portraits, 
full of movement, a marvel of beauty. It is 
true that no modern artist could have painted 
in such unawareness of what we call perspec- 
tive. But it is also true that no modern artist 
who has yet appeared, and indeed no one since 
the age of the missal-painters . themselves, 
would have been able so to fill the same 
space with splendour of life and pattern. 
And it is certain that India does not want to 
lose these greater qualities, in gaining what 
is, from an artistic point of view, the less. 

It is, however, a characteristic of great 
styles that they can assimilate new know- 
ledge without self-degradation. The creator of 
this gambling scene would have known quite 
well what todo witha little added science 
about vanishing points and the centre of 
vision! Such -knowledge would have left its 
impress on all he did, but it would never 
have led him to sacrifice his beauty and purity 
of colour, nor his love of sumptuousness and. 
magnificence, nor his knack of hitting off 
vividly a likeness or a mood, nor his power of 
making of a picture a piece of decoration. 
There is sucha thing asa national manner 
in art, and India needs only to add the 
technical knowledge of HKurope to this manner 
of her own. Not that it isto be supposed 
that correct perspective is exclusively charac- 
teristic of the West. A small picture known 
as the Coronation of Sita and Rama was bought 
recently for the Calcutta Art Gallery. Be- 
hind the throne, in this beautiful little 
' painting, is the palace of Ajodhya, and behind 
the palace, the river, with its ships, and fields, 
with armies under review, and what not. 


hair is tightly braided, 


Andin allthis work of the date of 1700 or 
thereabouts, and of what may for convenience 
be known as the Lucknow School, the perspec; 
tive is quite perfect, while at the same time, 
for harmony of tints and quality of design, 
it is equal to the best of its forerunners, 
Never was anything in a mediaeval Dutch 
picture more detailed than this palace of 
Ajodhya by some unknown master. If is 
built of white marble and open, much of it, to 
the sky; and here, with a magnifying glass, 
we may see the cows feeding, the horses 
ready saddled in their stalls, every camel 
and elephant and banner in its place, and all 
the long courts and apartments converging 
in most admirable order towards the horizon, 
like some fair City of Heaven even in a 
dream. 

But if so many and such noble characteris- 
tics had already been attained by Indian art, 
what, it may be asked, is the quality in 
European painting which has so fascinated 
the Indian Art student, as to lead him out 
of his own path into endeavours which have 
hitherto been for the most part as ill-conceived 
as their execution was futile and disastrous ? 

In nine out of ten cases the student will 
answer that their truth to nature is the 
great charm and attraction of: Huropean 
pictures. This is very flattering to the art 
of the West, but alas, he who knows more of 
that art sees deeper and shakes his head. 
This ‘truth to nature’ of which the young 
disciple prates is usually mere hardness and 
coarseness. Nature’s greatest beauties, like 
those of the soul, are spiritual and elusive. 
Quite the loveliest thing I ever saw in Greek 
art was not she whom Heine calls ‘ Our 
dear Lady of Milo, but a drawing taken 
from avase-and painted out by Miss Jane 
Harrison, of a maiden riding onaswan. Her 
somewhat like a coif, 
and everything. about her dainty person is 
suggestive of the Puritan rather than .the 
classic, some sweet Hlaine or Gretchen or 
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Ushabala, may be, of a people who really | 


understood the beautiful, not in bare flesh 
and protrusive muscles, merely, but in all its 
phases, wherever it was to be found. Simi- 
larly, difficult as the present generation of 
art-students may find it to believe, the worn 
face of a Hindu widow with its fugitive smile 
and deep abiding sorrow, may be better 
worth drawing, as wellas more difficult to 
draw, than the admired and boasted charms 
of wealth and youth and health. The ex- 
perienced critic of European art itself knows 
well how true this is, and even in the Sistine 
Madonna will see less of a beautiful Roman 
woman than of the-temperament and mind 
of the man Raphael. A picture is not a 
photograph. Artis not science. Creation is 
not mere imitation. The clay figures of 
Lucknow and Krishnagar do not, charming as 
they are, represent a high type of sculpture. 
But even if fidelity to nature were the 
highest criterion of painting, what about the 
portraits of the Nawabs of Oudh that hang 
in the gallery at Lucknow? It is true that 
these great canvases have been copied from 
tiny miniatures. But has any one ever seen 
more splendid portraits? From that first 
Viceroy despatched from Delhi and gazing out 
over time and space, with sense of the in- 
finitude of hope, to the very last, through all 
the list, each man stands before us living. 
Perhaps the least interesting of the portraits 
is that of the greatest of these kings, Asaf- 
ud-Daulab, the Well-Beloved. But they are 
all there, even that ancestor, second or third 
from the last sovereign, who was so renowned 
for his beauty that in the bazaar to this day 
‘there are men who cherish other portraits of 
him as their most prized possessicn. 

Truth to nature, then, is not uniquely 
characteristic of western art, but in some 
degree or other must needs distingnish all its 
developments everywhere. Much of the joy 
of a great picture, indeed, is that in it we see 
nature as the painter saw it, often in an 
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aspect vastly more beautiful than any we 
could kave caught ourselves. There is a 
fragment in Griffith’s book on Ajanta, of a 
woman clasping the feet of an image, taken 
from the frescoes in those caves, Here we 


have the work of an artist who combined two ” 


differert qualities ina marvellous degree. He 
saw the human body as the Greeks saw it, 
round, strong, and nobly vigorous. And he 
saw the soul as the mediaeval Catholic saw it, 
in an agony of prayer. It may be that along 
some such line of reconciling and revealing 
power lies the future of art in India. For 
certainly these are the two great oppor- 
tunities offered by this country,--to know the 
human form, and to recognise the expression 
of overwhelming emotion, especially in wor- 
ship. 

But what is it, then, in European art, that 
tempts the Indian artist into emulation? The 
attraction lies, I take it, in the opportunity 
which the European conception of art offers 
tothe individual artist. Art in the West is 
hot merely the hereditary occupation of a 
craftsman. It has become, in modern times 
at least, a language through which great 


minds can express their outlook on the world. , 


It is, in fact, one of the modes of poetry, and 
as such is open perforce to all inspiration, 
wherever and however it may be born. In India 
on the contrary, it has always been, or tended 
to be, treated as a craft, and more or less 
restricted, therefore, to a caste. 

Now caste-education has the advantage of 
causing accumulation of skill from generation 
to generation. In the case of the goldsmiths, 
for example, we should quickly detect a de- 
gradazion of knowledge and taste, due to the 
sudden advent of workers from without. A 
similar deterioration may be witnessed any 
day in Calcutta, as having befallen the art of 
dyeing. For undoubtedly it has been by the 
setting aside of the taste and judgment of 
hereditary craftsmen, in favour of new and 
untried tints, that the feeling of those who, in 
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matters of colour, are the uneducated, has 
become dominant inthe community. So that, 
iu spite of brightness and daring, the former 
beauty of Indian dyeing has given place 
to a state of things more fit for tears than 
“laughter. 

On the other hand, in all such cases, we 
must remember that doubtless the monotony 
of the older style paved the way in each 
instance for its sudden and universal abandon- 
ment, For an art that is followed by a 
hereditary guild tends to an unendurable 
sameness, tends to become ridden by conven- 
tions, tillat last the mind of the community 
revolts, and seeks new ideals. This is unques- 
tionably true of painting. The miniatures of 
Delhi and Lucknow might be skilful portraits, 
growing in cleverness from generation to 
generation. But they lacked elements of 
newness, lacked indeed the power and the 
opportunity to create such elements. The 
desirability of striking out some great new 
style could not occur to the minds of these 
painters. Hor caste produces habit, and habit, 
though it heightens skill, tends to limit inagin- 
ation. 

In a guild of painters, then, drawn not from 
any single caste, but from the nation asa 
whole, the first characteristic that we have 
a right to expect is vastness and freedom of 
imagination. These artists are not limited by 
any rule in their choice of a subject, nor 
in their treatment of it. They are workmen, 
it is true, even as their fathers were, for all 
painters are primarily workmen. But they 
are also poets, dreamers and prophets of the 
future. Art, socially considered, therefore, 
has in our time gone through a great transi- 
tion in India. And just asin the Hurope of the 
thirteenth century, Giotto, the master-painter 
(of a similar transition, left us the highest 
‘culture of his period in his works,—giving 
"to the Florence that lay thrilled under the 
shadow of Dante, as Lubkéso beautifully says, 
“a Divina Conmedia carved in stone,”—so 


now and always the artist becomes freed from 
the conventions of the caste, only that he may 
submit himself to a greater convention which 
is the mind and heart of his age. The highest 
art is always charged with spiritual intensity, 
with intellectual and emotional revelation. 
It follows that it requires the deepest and 
finest kind of education. The man who has not 
entered into the whole culture of his epoch 
can hardly create a supreme expression of 
that culture. The man whose own life is 
not tense with the communal struggle cannot 
utter to those about him the inner meaning 
of their secret hope. 
In the great ages of a society, one thought 
permeates all classes alike. One mind, one 
Spirit is everywhere. And this unity of ideal 
carries up on its high tides even the hidden 
craftsman in his secluded corner, till he 
becomes the mouthpiece of a national iIm- 
pulse. This fact it was that gave their 
greatness to the carvings at Hlephanta, and 
the paintings at Ajanta. For speech is 
noteworthy, not in itself, but by dint of the 
power behind, that presses forward through 
the words. And so with Art. Its rebirth in 
India to-day can only take place, if it be 
consciously made the servant and poet of the 
mighty dream of an Indian Nationality. Jor 
the same reason, there is little or nothing 
in England now that can be called Art. An 
imperialised people have nothing to struggle 
for, and without the struggle upwards there 
can be no great genius, no great poetry. 
Therefore, In periods of empire Art must 
always undergo decay. But the reverse is 
the case with ourselves. We have to struggle 
for everything,—struggle to make our thought 
clear and definite; struggle to carry and 
scatter it broadcast, that we may all be 
made one inits name; struggle again, when 
this is done, to make ita reality to others 
as well as ourselves. 

While this is the case, let no one dream 
that the rendering ofa blue pot, or a flame- 
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coloured flower, of a pretty scene, or an 
interesting group, is the work of the painter. 
Far better were crudeness of colour with 
agony of thought behind. Far better were the 
rudest drawing with the weight of symbolism 


heavy on the drooping eyelids of the humanity 
portrayed. For Art, like science, like educa- 
tion, ‘ike industry, like trade itself, must now 
be followed “ For the remaking of the Mother- 
land” and for no other aim. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


stood, implies the study of organized bodies 

and their development. It is in this sense 
that I shall use the term in the course of the 
following observations. At one time the 
Bombay University, under the term “ Natural 
Sciences”’—(mark the plural), included two 
great and distinct branches of knowledge, 
namely, (a) the “ Biological Group,” that is to 
say, the science which investigates the 
‘phenomena of things or objects with life, 
otherwise termed “ organised bodies”; and 
(b) the “ Physical Group,” that is to say, the 
science which investigates the phenomena of 
things or objects without life. This division 
is made on a very broad basis; the reason 
is obvious; because the natural laws that 
govern the objects or things which are 
without life, or which had no life at all, are 
known to govern organized things or bodies, 
living or dead. The late Professor J. Clerk 
Maxwell observes that “according to the 
original meaning of the word, physical science 
would be that knowledge which is conversant 
with the order of nature—that is, with the 
regular succession of events whether mecha- 
nical or vital—in so far as it has been reduced 
to scientific form.” The Greek word ‘ physical’ 
would thus be the exact equivalent of the 


[os term “ Natural Science,” as now under- 


Latin word ‘ natural.’ Under the head “ Phy- 
sical Group,” as givenin the latest Bombay 
University Calendar, we find that we have 
such terms as exosmosis and endosmosis in 
“ Experimental: Physics.” In the “ Biological 
Group” which deals with living ‘objects, and 
objects which were once alive and which 
died sometime afterwards, we find the same 
terms expressive of various phenomena of 
living objects, namely, exosmosis and endos- 
miosis. Where would life be if these pheno- 
mena were not occurring or should cease to 
be in organized living bodies? These remarks 
are but a preliminary note to what I have to 
say further on. 

When in the ever-memorable year 1857, the 
social and political atmosphere was under a 
thick and heavy, dark and dismal cloud, when 
the heartless spirit of the murder of the 
innccent, the unprotected and the helpless, 
and rapine cold-blooded and ravenous, raged 
rampant from one end of unhappy India 
to the other, and when the revolt of the 
Indian Sepoy set at defiance the Ruling 
Power of the day, whose very salt he ate, 
the benignity and the magnanimity of the 
British officials then in power gave Calcutta# 
Madras and Bombay each, an “Act” to 
establish and incorporate a University. In 
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Bombay the Act of Incorporation is No. 
XNXAIT of 1857. It received the assent of the 
Governor-General of India in Council on the 
18th July, 1857. To the Indian student of 
Indian History the day is worth remembering. 


~ In due course, in pursuance of the aforesaid 


Df 


Act XXII of 1857, the University of Bombay 
was established. Thus there was the “Dawn 
of Light Western.” It bore the promise of an 
organized system of Western culture; nay 
there was more. The “ Preamble” held forth 
the hope that “for the better encouragement 
of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and 
denominations within the Presidency of 
Bombay and other parts of India in the pur- 
suit of a regular and liberal course of educa- 
tion,’ a University was to be established. 
And accordingly established the University 
avas. But established for what? The “ Pre- 
amble” says only this:-—‘ for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by means of examination, the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in 
different branches of Literature, Science, and 
Art, and of rewarding them by Academical 
Degrees as evidence of their respective at- 
tainments, and marks of honour proportioned 
thereunto.” The question that <naturally 
suggests itself untome is this:--—“‘ Where is 
this or where was this: proficiency in the 
different branches of Literature, Science and 
Art to be acquired?” Perhaps the following 
answer in 1858 would have been appropriate. 
I putit thus :—‘ Well, for Literature there 
was Hiphinstone College in Bombay, on the 
squalid Babula Tank, with Dr. John Harkness 
as Principal, whence Mahadeo Govind Ra- 
nade, Bal Mangesh Wagle, Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, and Waman Abaji Modak won 
their laurels ; then, there was the Free General 
Assembly’s Institution, where the erudite 
Rev. Dr. John Wilson was ‘Convener, and 
where studied Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte 


‘Mand Vithal Narayan Pathak, who distinguish- 


ed themselves no less than Ranade, Wagle, 
Bhandarkar and Modak from Hiphinstone 


# 
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College; then again there was the Poona Col- 
lege (vhich is now entitled the Dekkan 
College) under Edwin Arnold, M. A., of poetic 
fame, who afterwards was created a Knight 
of the Order of the Indian Hmpire and who 
was succeeded by Dr. William Wordsworth, 
M. A., as Principal of the said College, two 
years after William Russell, M. A., where 
Govindrao Ramchandra Bhagwut, R. A. Man- 
kar, Jaysing Rao Hsji Angre, Mahadeo 
Ohamunaji Apte, Gangadhar Anant Bhat and 
Balwant Bhikaji Vakharkar were amongst 
the distinguished graduates and scholars. 

At the Foundation of the University of 
Bombay, if one asked the question as to what 
provision there was for the study of Law, 
the reply would have been:--“ There is the 
Government Law school under Dr. Richard T. 
Reid, and James Fraser Hore, M. A.” To the 
question “what provision is there for the 
study of Medicine”? the reply would have 
been:—“* Grant Medical College under Dr. 
Charles Morehead, with the then Dr. G. OC. M. 
Birdwood (now Sir George Birdwood) as Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica only.” Botany at 
that time had no separate or special teacher. 
Nor was there any teacher for Zoology. Tor 
the study of Engineering in 1857 there was 
the Poona Mngineering College, now known as 
the College of Science, Poona. In 1857, 
when the University of Bombay was started, 
Henry Coke, M. A., was the Principal. My 
remembrance of him is that he was a terrible 
examiner at the University in Mathematics. 
His delight was to pluek students. 

These were the only Colleges then imparting 
knowledge in Literature and Science. But 
what the “ Preamble” of Act No, XXII of 1857 
meant by “ Art” Tam at a loss to understand, 
The word Art, as given in the Century Dic- 
tionary (Vol. I, page 323, date 1889) means, 
among other things, the Black Art, i.e., necro- 
mancy, the Decorative Art which has for its 
primary object merely the pleasure of the 
eye; then again there is the meaning of Art 
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as ‘Esthetics’, the science and theory of 
beauty in perception and expression.” Then 
again there is the “art which consists in 
concealing Art.” (Campbell). 

Our University Bachelors and Masters in 
the Arts Faculty would blush to be called 
Bachelors and Masters of Arf, for they would 
be in doubt as to which of the aforesaid Arts 
they rightly belonged to. What between the 
. confusion of the term Art in the Preamble 
and the two degrees in Arts given by the 
Bombay University, one might indulge in 
some interesting remarks of a very readable 
and enjoyable kind with regard to the con- 
notation or denotation of the terms “Art” and 
“Arts.” I shall not, however, pursue this line 
of thinking further. 

I therefore pass on to the consideration of 
the’ most important point connected with 
this paper. Itis my purpose to inquire as to 
whether the object of the original starters of 
the Bombay University has been supported 
and carried out by such requisite subsequent 
action on the part of the Hducational Depart- 
ment, and on the equally responsible part of 
the authorities, i.e., the Executive Council of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
from time to time, since the foundation of the 
Bombay University. We cannot forget the 
fact that the Governor of Bombay (not his 
Executive Council) is ex-officio the Chan- 
cellor of the University. It was his preroga- 
tive, no less than his solemn duty, to have 
fostered the cherished idea of imparting 
knowledge in Literature, Science and Art, as 
time after time each Chancellor presided at 
the University during the last 49 years— 
almost half a century since the dawn of the 
promised “ Western knowledge.” 

It may sound harsh, but I must say it, 
because I cannot bring myself to be silent 
any more, that while the University wishes 
to merely examine students for “ Academic ” 
distinctions, the authorities in Bombay con- 
trolling Indian Kducation have signally failed 


to provide our schools and colleges with the 
requisite staff for training our Indian students 
in the higher branches of “ Natural Science.” 


‘The “ Arts” Colleges are handsomely provided 


with able Professors, to teach Literature, 
History, Philosophy, Law, Agriculture, Engi-~ 
neering, but Natural Science is absolutely 
starved. Imagine Grant Medical Oollege 
without a Professor of Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy ! 

A yuondam Vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University, who will be nameless here, but 
whose honoured name I am prepared to dis- 
close at any time required, had the temerity 
to say to me more than once that he “ hated” 
Sir Richard Temple “ most cordially,” as Sir . 
Rickard Temple, in the solemn exereise of his 
righ: as Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
enlisted the sympathy of the Senate of the 
Bombay University and instituted the degrec 
of Bachelor of Science. Nay, he established 
the zhair of the Professor of Biology in E]phin- 
stone College with a view to encourage 
the study of Natural Science inthe Bombay 
University. In establishing the degree of 
B. Se. inthe Bombay University, Sir Richard 
Temple exercised a very wise and far-seeing 
discretion. For this noble act of Sir Richard 
Temple’s the Indian student of the natural 
sciences can never be adequately grateful. 
It is one of the very best and most sensible 
things Sir Richard Temple did as the 
Governor of Bombay in Council, and as the 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, out 
of Council, for the advance of the study of 
the natural sciences till then most deplorably 
cliscouraged, at any rate not supported in the 
curriculum ’ of studies originally intended 
when the University of Bombay was started 
in the year of grace 1857, Sir Richard Temple 
was Chancellor from 1877 to 1880. He sud- 
denly left for England to find a seat in the 
British Parliament. After him came the 
Right Honourable Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 
as Ohancellor and held office from 1880 to 1885, 
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After Sir James Fergusson, the Right Honour-. 


able Donald James Mackay, Lord Reay, 
LL.D., became Ohancellor of the Bombay 
University. Lord Reay came to India with 
i the reputation of a great educationist in 
England and particularly In London. He was 
a prominent figure in all questions regarding 
the University College of London, which was 
started on the most catholic principles of 
secular education. But I am forced to say 
that for the Bombay University he failed to 
do what he might have done had he been a 
far-sighted educationist. His action amounts 
almost to harm to the tuture progress or 
study of Natural Science. In his desire to 
further the study of advanced Physiology in 
Grant Medical College, he unwittingly gave a 
. decided blow to the study of Zoology, which 
his predecessor, Sir Richard Temple, had so 
much at heart and for which Sir Richard had 
most strenuously fought in order to give a 
decent and a prominent place to Biology in 
Hlphinstone College. In his zeal for the foun- 
dation of a well-paid chair of Physiology in 
Grant College, Lord Reay abolished the chair 
of Comparative Anatomy in that college on 
the retirement of Brigade-Surgeon hieut.-Col. 
G, A. Maconachie, M.D., in 1897. 

The object of the abolition of the chair of 
Comparative Anatomy was to fatten the pay 
of the Professor of Physiology by rupees two 
hundred. It was a case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. The Peter in this instance was the 
student of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy; 
and the Paul is the full-time Professor 
created by Lord Reay, for teaching Human 
Physiology. 

Lord Reay has much to answer for the sub- 
sequent developments of this unfortunate 
mistake of his as Chancellor of the Bombay 


$ University during his gubernatorial existence 
0 the Bombay Presidency. 


The result of Lord Reay’s strange arrange- 
mentis that now if a Bombay graduate in 
medicine, after becoming a Licentiate of 


‘Manual of Comparative Anatomy 


Medicine and Surgery, wishes in due time 
to submit himself for the highest degree in 
medicine in the Bombay University, namely, 
that of Doctor of Medicine, he has abso- 
lutely no place and no professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy where or from 
whom to learn Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy with a view to qualify himself 
for being examined in those sciences, before 
he can get his M.D. Degree. The same 
difficulty comes in the way of students of the 
Arts Faculty selecting Zoology as one of 
the subjects in the Natural Science group for 
the Degree of Master of Arts. There are 
the same drawbacks in the case of students 
selecting Zoology for the Degree of B.Sc. 
Alas! such is the deplorable state of the 
study of “ Natural Science” in the University 
of Bombay, and especially in Grant Medical 
College. 

Time was when, in years gone by in the 
seventies of the past century, In Grant Medi- 
cal College there was in the person of Dr. 
John Henry Sylvester a very learned and 
eloquent lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy. His text-book was Rymer 
Jones’s “ General outline of the organization 
of the Animal Kingdom.” The work is also a 
written 
ina charming and attractive style. Rymer 
Jones published the 4th edition of this work 
in 1871. He was a Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in King’s College, London. Professor 
John Henry Sylvester was a distinguished 
alumnus of King’s College, London, of which 
he was also an Associate —a distinction which 
is bestowed on scholars of rare and excep- 
tional merit. It was a distinction Professor 
Sylvester was always very proud of. He has 
adorned the Anatomical and Pathological 
Museum of Grant Medical College with well- 
dissected Zoological specimens, mostly made 
by himself, which I am sure will serve any 
student or even a teacher of Indian Zoology 


as patterns of anatomical dissections, most 


~ 
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elaborately and accurately executed. I was 
in charge of. them in 1886-1887. They were 
then in excellent condition. But that was 
full twenty years ago. I do not know in what 
state they are at the present day. 

The science of Zoology is an objective 
Science and not a theoretical one. The stu- 
dent may read, for instance, the description of 
a lobster or a crab or a tapeworm. But he 
must be shown a lobster, a crab and a tape- 
worm, oy a teacher. No book-description of 
the intricate reproductive organs of the tape- 
worm can ever give to the student an 
accurats idea of the real arrangement of 
the various parts as they exist in nature. 
Instances might be multiplied, but they are 
hardly necessary, 

There isa vast field for the student of the 
natural sciences, especially in India. There 
are innumerable objects to be found on the 
bare surface of the earth; there are myriads 
of them buried in the bowels: thereof. There 
are equally countless organisms on the shore 
and on the surface of the sea, or in the 
deepest and most dismal ‘abysses’ of the fa- 
thomless ocean where sound cannot enter and 
where the ray of the sun can never penetrate, 
and in consequence there is grim darkness 
aud stillness all around, above, within and 
underneath. For the purposes of the geogra- 
pher it is customary to speak of the globe 
of the earth we inhabit as being made up of 
land and water. Such a division is not 
sufficient for the purposes of the student of 
Natural Science. Says Rymer Jones :— 

“A slight investigation of the subject is sufficient 
to convine2 the Naturalist that a very considerable 


proportion of the world around us can searcely be 
referred toas either one or the other of the geogra- 


phical sections alluded to—that there are extensive 
marshes, for instance, equally ill-adapted to be the 
habitation of aquatic animals and of creatures or- 
ganized for a purely terrestrial existence—that some 
localities may be alternately deluged with water 
and parched with drought—that the margins of our 
lakes, the banks of our rivers, and the shallow ponds 
of our streams and streamlets of warm climates could 
only be adequately populated by beings of an amphi- 
bious character, alike capable of living in an aquatic 
or in an aérial medium, and combining in their 
structure the conditions necessary for enabling them 
to reside in either element.” 

Then there is for the student of Natural 
History, the never-ending field, the boundless 
expanse Of the aétial regions where amidst 
the star-lit or moon-lit or sun-lit etherial 
regions the countless lissome winged life 
has its birth and living and moving. All these 
serve the ardent student in his college-days 
as great object-lessons for the training of 
his mind, for the education of his faculties of 
observation, and for the development of the 
power of research And when once the 
mind is enriched with knowledge obtained 
at first hand with the aid of an appropriate 
teacher, and the power of observation and 
deduction is well established, then as the 
result of the deep and systematic study of 
Nature in every form and shape there isa 
gradual widening of the students’ sympathies, 
and an ever-increasing interest in the animat- 
ed world around. The earnest student of 
Nature can never fail to realize the touching 
fact that however sad and sorrowful one 
may be in life -for amidst even the highest 
joys man’s life is at times full of the heaviest 
sorrows, there is still the refreshing truth, in 
Longfellow’s words :— 


“ No tears 
Din the sweet looks that Nature wears.” 


K, R, KIRTIKAR. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM IN INDIA—STATE AID 


AN Economic CouncIL For INDIA 


“Salus populi suprema est lex.” 

Me caoae It is ovr earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement and to administer 
the Government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein. In their prosperity will be our 
security and in their gratitude our best reward. And 
may the God of all power grant to us and to those 
in authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.” 

(Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the Princes, 
Chiefs and People of India; November 1, 1858). 

MONG the more conspicuous features of 
A Lord Curzon’s Administration, a fore- 
most place may justly be assigned to the 
advance he initiated in the economic policy of 
the State in India, as the final and definite out- 
come of the experience and developments of a 
long antecedent period. It was a most moment- 
ous advance—-almost amounting to a radical 
departure,—broad-based upon a close and 
careiul survey of the economic situation in the 
country and its requirements. The material 
condition of the people of India—their growing 
poverty and resourcelessness—suggested a 
problem as serious and difficult as any a res- 
ponsible Government in any country had ever 
to face. The danger of the position lay in the 
fact that the vast majority of the population 
depended upon the land for their daily bread ; 
and the late Viceroy agreed with the Famine 
Commission of 1880 in thinking that, as long 
as such dependence continued, the root of the 
evil must remain untouched. The same con- 
clusion was most painfully borne in upon his 
Lordship’s mind by the sad experiences of the 
year 1899-1900, when a dreadful famine—the 
most calamitous of the century—afflicted 


the land. The development of agricultural 
industry on Huropean methods was no doubt 
a most desirable and necessary scheme; and 
no one would for a moment under-rate the 
importance of a policy which aimed at such 
a result and sought to “ maintain agricultural 
operations in the country at the highest 
attainable standard of agricultural efficiency.” 
But Lord Curzon was convinced with the 
Famine Commissioners that agricultural im- 
provement—on which official inquiry and 
efforts had so long been concentrated—could 
not alone be relied upon as a complete and 
effective remedy for the evils from which the 
country suffered. He held the view that 
economic salvation must be sought in a general 
movement of industrial upheaval—a thorough 
re-building, on newer lines, of the entire 
industrial fabric of the country—embracing 
every branch of national industry,— agricul- 
ture, manufactures, art-industries and trade. 
And in the conditions existing he considered 
it was the “supreme duty” of the State to 
assist to the full extent of its power in such a 
movement of industrial re-construction. 

Lord Curzon evidently cherished no Free- 
trade illusions. With him apparently as with 
Prince Bismarck Free-trade and Protection 
were but categories of time and place. He 
rejected as inapplicable to India the doctri- 
naire theory of laissez-faire which would 
restrict the functions of the State to the 
protection of person and property and the 
maintenance of peace and order. He thought 
that the circumstances of the country made 
it obligatory upon the State in India as 
representing the collective strength of the 
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community, to render every legitimate en- 
courgement and aid to the growth and expan- 
sion of the industrial life of the people in all 
its wide and varied range. He was deeply 
impressed with the boundless richness and 
variety of the material resources of the 
country and the vast potentialities of the 
future. He agreed with the Times that “for 
concerted and scientifically co-ordinated en- 
terprise India offers a field second to none in 
the werld”. Vigorous and well-arranged ad- 
vance was necessary upon a broad front, and he 
was of opinion that one of India’s most urgent 
economic needs was a large and carefully 
considered scheme of state-aid in furtherance 
of such advance. Railways and Canals, the 
Telegraph and the Post were all no doubt 
important and helpful steps forward along the 
line of necessary state-action; but in _ his 
view, something more was required to meet 
the demands of the position, ~a comprehensive 
constructive policy of state-assisted econo- 
mic progress extending to every field of 
industrial effort—-a policy of direct, deliberate, 
and systematic promotion of industrial enter- 
prise in every form and shape. 

Thus, for the first time in the economic 
history of British India, we had sucha clear 
and definite recognition on the part of a 
responsible statesman at the head of the 
Government of India of the solemn duty that 
lay upon the State in respect of the industrial 
progress of the country. Never before had 
there keen such an unreserved acceptance on 
the part of the authorities of a plain national 
obligation in a matter of such vital concern. 
Famine succeeded famine in disastrous succes- 
sion—each with a sadder story of suffering 
and distress. The perils of the situation were 
freely recognised; but the attitude of the 
Government of India in this:‘regard had for 
years been one of non possuwmus. Hvidently 
the Free-trade spell had lasted too long to 
sway the minds and guide the action of Anglo- 
Indian statesmen and administrators. And 
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Lord Curzon’s Government,—whatever our 
differences of view in other matters,—deserves 
well of the country for having had the courage 
to break through the traditions and lay down 
for the State in India an economic plan of » 
action of such breadth and wide range. The- 
late Mr. Justice Ranade was a strong advocate 
of such a policy. 

As a conditio sine qua non, however, prece-. 
dent to the inauguration of such a policy of.- 
state-aid to national industry, it was evident 
that Government had need of expert inquiry 
and competent advice. The resources of the 
country were inexhaustible, but as yet 
undeveloped and for the most part unexplored. 
The people,—left behind in the race and other- 
wise handicapped by reason of the exhausting 
policy—military struggles of a chequered 
historic past—were not in a position to utilize 
them by their own unaided efforts; their 
existing industries were but few and crude-- 
survivals of a ship-wrecked past-—the tillage 
of the soil and the simple subsidiary trades 
and crafts; their industrial organizations, in a 
rudimentary condition; and their industrial 
methods, primitive and wasteful. Being drawn 
prematurely and without the needful training 
and preparation into the vortex of the world’s 
competitive. contest, and opposed to rivals 
working on an immeasurably higher plane of 
industrial efficiency, they found themselves 
year after year less and less able to hold 
their own in the arena, All over the country, 
they were sinking—for want of timely help 
and proper guidance--starving Midas-like iii 
the midst of uuatold riches. Here was a 
field of boundless extent for effective state- 
intervention--a field in which the British 
Government, as representing a higher civiliza- 
tion, was under a moral obligation to extend 
to the industrial life of the nation committed 
to its charge the needful aid and support. 

To help the people to help themselves—to 
awaken in them anew industrial spirit—and 
gradually fit them under a suitable system 
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of training and stimulus for a higher type of 
industrial activity to lead them on into newer 
and broader lines of industrial efiort so as to 
enable them in due course to take upon 
themselves the systematic development of 
~ their country’s resources—-and thus rescuing 
them from their present degradation and 
misery—-to raise them to a wider and more 
elevated platform of economic life—this was 
the task which lay before the British rulers 
of India—-a task of unprecedented magnitude 
and difficulty. Huropean science and Huro- 
pean experience had to be brought to bear 
on the situation, and it was clear that careful 
investigation, deliberation and experiment 
must precede effective action. It was neces- 
sary for Government before it could decide 
upon a practical course of action—to be in 
~ possession, on the one hand, of carefully 
ascertained facts regarding the economic 
condition and resources of the country, as 
well as possible and promising lines of new 
development, and, on the other, to have 
competent and responsible advice as to in 
what departments of the industrial field at 
what exact points, and in what ways it could 
effectively and without avoidable risk of 
failure intervene and assist in the general 
movement of advance. In other words, it 
required (1) a strong staff of trained investi- 
gators to collect, arrange and systematizé 
the necessary data bearing on the economic 
problem and formulate reasoned conclusions, 
and (2) a representative board of qualified 
and responsible economic advisers to frame 
a practical programme based on such investi- 
gation and with full knowledge of the people, 
their habits and aptitudes, their wants and 
wishes. A scientific staff and a consultative 
econoitice council were thus the preliminary 
requisites for an economic departure such 
“as Lord OCurzon’s Government had in view, 
» In the self-governing countries of the West 


such a double machinery is usually provided, . 
when under parallel conditions the State’ 


proposes to give assistance to national indus- 
trial effort. About a quarter of a century 
ago all over Western Kurope, when there was 
a severe agricultural depression caused by 
cheap imports of agricultural produce from 
North America, Australia, La Plata and other 
countries, and falling prices, and it was clear 
that the crisis could only be met by a thorough 
reorgnization of the agricultural industry and 
the introduction of improved and scientific 
methods,—state-aid was invoked on behalf of 
such work of agricultural reconstruction, and 
the Governments concerned thought it neces- 
sary before giving such aid to create a double 
organization of investigation and advice to 
guide their action, such as has been indicated 
above; and the organization so created still 
exists in these countries in full working order. 
In most of these countries—in France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Italy—there is 
the Ministry of Agriculture as a distinct State 
Department; or where, as in Italy and the 
Netherlands, Agriculture is joined on to 
Industry and Commerce,-~a Oentral Bureau 
in charge of Agriculture. The Central Admi- 
nistration has under if a numerous corps of 
specialists for various branches of agricultural 
research and experiment—agricultural che- 


mists, cryptogamic botanists, economic 
entomologists, bacteriologists, mycologists, 


&c.—each section with a strong establishment 
and liberal grants for the work. But still 
stronger is the machinery of organized 
economic and expert advice in these States; 
and a few details thereof will be of interest. 
In Franeé, the Central Services of the Agri- 
cultural Department are under the control of 
a Board of Advisers called the “Conseil dl’ 
Administration ” consisting of the Minister of 
Agriculture and six members, The Ministry 
is further assisted by a strong consultative 
council; designated the Conseil Superieur de!’ 
Agriculture—composed of men connected with 
agriculture and members of the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. There are also 
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consultative Chambers of Agriculture in most 
of the larger towns, and through the agency 
of these and the ‘Conseil Superieur,” the 
Ministry of Agriculture is kept fully acquaint- 
ed with'the wants and wishes of the agri- 
cultural community. 

In Germany, the organization is still more 
perfect. Beginning with the small local 
unions, there follow branch, district and county 
unions—-all these being united together in 
the Central and Provincial agricultural corpo- 
rations of the smaller States and Provinces. 
These are again united into the highest agri- 
cultural corporations of the larger states-— 
which often possess a semi-official character — 
for instance, in Prussia the Land Economy 
Council, in Bavaria, the Agricultural Council, 


in Saxany, the Land Cultivation Council and so . 


forth. The apex of the whole organisation and 
the highest condensed expression of German 
agricultural wishes is embodied in the Imperial 
- German Agricultural Council, which assists 
the Central Department with its “advice in 
agricultural matters. 

In Italy, there is the Council of Agriculture 
to advise the State Department, consisting of 
(as organised by Royal Decree in 1887).— 

24 Presidents of Chambers of Commerce 
(“Comizi Agrari”); and 

6 Presidents of Economic Societies, Agricul- 
tural Academies and Veterinary Societies— 
both these selected every year by the Minis- 
ter froma list of associations entitled to repre- 
sentaticn on the Council—and 

15 Councillors appointed annually by Royal 
Decree, selected from among persons versed 
in Keonomic Science and ex-officio members. 

There is besides an extensive net-work of sub- 
ordinate associations throughout the kingdom. 

In Belgium, there is in each Province an 
Agricultural Commission appointed by the 
King; delegates from which along with spe- 
cialists form a Superior Council of Agricul- 
ture to advise and assist the State Ministry 
of Agriculttire. 
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In Sweden, there is the Royal Academy of 
Agriculture—to assist the Department of 
Agriculture—composed of 24 members appoint- 
ed by the king, and 150 working members and 
75 foreign members elected by the Academy. 





In Norway, there is the Royal Society—~ 


“Konglige Selskab for Norges vel” charged 
with the same advisory function. 

In Prussia, there is a Board of Advice in 
matters economic which may be mentioned in 
this connection. Its advisory functions are 
not restricted to Agriculture, but embrace 


the entire field of national industry. It is | 


designated the Prussian Economic Council, 
“ Volkswirthschaftsrath ”, established in 1880 
to assist the Government in the deliberation 
of measures affecting Trade, Industry and 
Agriculture. It consists of 75 members, of 


whom 45 are recommended tothe Government — 


for nomination by representatives of Trade, 
Industry and Agriculture and Forestry (15 
members each), while 30 are called by the 
Government, 15 atleast of these representing 
the artisan and labor classes. The election 
is for 5 years. 

Here in this kngdom—a few years after the 
French War—there was a serious economic 
depression extending to every branch of in- 
dustry--owing to unrestricted foreign com- 
petition; and it was clear that the Free 
Trade policy of 1865 was a disastrous failure. 
“National industry must unconditionally be 
protected.” “ Hitherto Germany owing to the 
policy of Free Trade had been a country where 
the goods of all the world might be deposited, 
the result being to depress home prices and 
destroy home trade.” “Let us close our doors 
and erect somewhat higher barriers” said 
Prince Bismarck, “and let us thus take care 
to preserve at least the German market to 
German industry.” In 1880, the great Chan- 
cellor made up his mind to abandon Free Trade, 


( 


and decided with the full concurrence of thee 


Reichstag upon a return to the policy of Pro- 
tection—of 1823-65 ---a comprehensive policy of 
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state-aid and protection to national industry 
“the policy of the Great Frederick.” It was 
a scheme of large economic change, and the 
Prince felfthe need of responsible advice in 
framing practical measures. And it was on 
his recommendation that the “ Volkswirth- 
schaftsrath” was constituted to serve as a 
Standing Board of Advice to the Central 
Administration. The Bconomic Council has 
thus been in existence. for a full quarter of 
a century, and by all accounts, is an eminent 
Success. 

In India— where we have no representative 
institutions—and where the economic situation 
is infinitely more serious and difficult—the 
need for a similar double machinery of scientific 
enquiry and economic advice to assist the 
Government of the country in chalking out 
a proper scheme of state effort in aid and 
furtherance of national industry is all the 
greater. But, unfortunately, the Government 
of India ever since 1866, when the Orissa 
Famine first forced the question of agricultural 
reform and improvement on their attention, 
have only applied themselves to one side 
of the work—the equipment of a staff of 
expertinvestigators. The first measures were 
adopted by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1870, 
when a branch of the Imperial Secretariat was 
formed to deal with the development of the 
scheme. 

This measure was followed in 1875 by the 
constitution of a provincial department of 
agriculture in the N.-W. Provinces. In the 
field of Economic Geology special attention 
was directed to minerals of commercial value, 
and the exploration of the coal-beds of Oentral 
India known as the Gondwana series was 
commenced under the guidance of experts. 
Further action in the direction was interrupt- 

sed by the famines of 1876-7-8, and was not 
‘again taken up till 1881 when. in pursuance of 
the Famine OCommission’s advice an Imperial 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture was 
created. Provincial Departments were at 


t 


the game time organised--each under the 
control of an Official Director; and in a 
Resolution of 1881 the duties of these Depart- 
ments were summed up by the Government 


of India as Agricultural Enquiry, Agricultural 


Improvement and Famine Relief. In the 
Geological Department, specialists were 
employed to conduct extended inquiries of a 
practical nature—coal and other deposits. 
Since then, the work of organization of expert 
inquiry had proceeded slowly and haltingly 
till 1899-1900, at the end of which year it was 
resumed under Lord Ourzon’s Administration, 
and pushed on with great vigor. The official 
scheme of scientific investigation up till then 
restricted to agriculture and economic 
geology was vastly extended and developed 
soas to coveras far as possible the entire 
field of Indian industry: and the scientific 
staff was largely increased and strengthened. 
As at present constituted, the expert staffs 
of inquiry and Boards of advice are as 
below :-— 
A, Agriculture -— 

First.—There is the Imperial Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture (formed in 
1881) and under it, there is the Imperial 
Bureau of Agriculture presided over by an 
Inspector-General of Agriculture (appoint- 
ed in 1901). The Inspector-General is the 
scientific Adviser in agricultural matters 
to both the Imperial and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. He has no direct authority 
over Provincial Departments, but it is his 
duty to guide and co-ordinate the enquiries 
and experiments carried out under the 
orders of Local Governments as well as to 
respond to the requests of private investi- 
gators for assistance or advice. He has 
under him @ numerous staff of experts—for 
research-work-~—Chemists, Botanists, Ento- 
mologists, Bacteriologists, Mycologists, &c. 

Secondly.—There are the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture~—each assisted by 
an expert staff of chemists, botanists, &c, 


* 
bd 
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Thirdly.—There is the Board of Agriculture 

wkich meets annually in Pusa, consisting 

of the Inspector-General and thé Imperial 

Staff, the Provincial Directors and their 

' exvert staffs, the Inspector-General, Civil 
Veterinary Department, the Director of 
the Botanical Survey and the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. It discusses 
the programmes of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Departments and advises Govern- 
ment as to the action that should be taken 
for the reform and improvement of Indian 
Agriculture. 

Fourthly.—Theré is the Agricultural -Re- 

- search Institute, Pusa, constituted in 
1903, with fully equipped laboratories for 
research-work. 

Fifthly.—There are the Provincial Colleges 
of Agriculture—recently established, affi- 
liated to the higher College at Pusa. 

Sixthly.—There is the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment presided over by an Inspector- 
General (appointed in 1892)—assisted by a 
staff of Superintendents in charge of horse- 
breeding and other operations. There is 
a Camel specialist under him (on Rs. 500— 
650). 

‘Seventhly.--Besides, there are at present 
8 experts working under the direction of 
tie Inspector-General of Agriculture— 
tie Cotton expert, the Tobacco expert, 
tae Sugar expert, the Wheat expert, and 
the Fruit expert, 

B. Geological Survey :—Geological inquiry 
vas first systematised and placed under a 
Departmental Head in 1856. Economic 

‘ favestigations were undertaken in 1876 
and extended in 1881, and the Department 
was re-organised in 1893. Further changes 
were made in September last (G. R., dated 
September 7, 1906). As now constituted, 
the staff consists of I Director, 3 Superin- 
tendents, 1 Chemist and 15 Assistant 
Superintendents—including mining  spe- 
cialists. 


~ 


The re-organization of .the Department— 
including a material increase in the pay of 
officers—-is intended to secure for the work 
particularly of economic inquiry—“men pos- 
sessing a sound scientific education. and with 
practical experience of mining and geological 
work.” “Not only was a material increase,” 
write the Government of India, “in the pay 
of the various grades required, but also a 
considerable addition to the strength of the 
existing establishment. The rapid expansion 
of the economic side of the work is a new 
feature, and it is regarded as vitally important 
that all possible facilities should be given to 
assist the development upon a sound basis of 
mining industries in India. The necessity for — 
the rapid completion of the Geological Survey 
of India has frequently been urged on the 
Government of India, who fully recognise the 
immediate scientific, and the ultimate prac- 
tical, advantages of this work, but it was felt 
that the Geological Survey Department could 
not with its existing strength undertake the 
scientific work for the performance of which 
it was primarily constituted and at the same 
time devote that amount of attention which 
the interests of India now demand to purely 
economic enquiries. Proposals for the re- 
organisation of the Department were therefore 
submitted to the Secretary of State and have 
now received his approval.” Mining experts— 
formerly only temporarily engaged—have now - 
been placed on the permanent staff. 

C. Forestry :—This is the Imperial Forest 
Department, presided over by a Inspector- 
General of Forests with a staff of Conser- 
vators and Deputy Conservators, There 
are also the Provincial Forest Services. 
The total strength of the controlling staff 
is 210 officers, 

The Inspector-General and his assistants inf, 
collaboration with the Reporter on Econo-. 
mic Products to the Government of India, 
do scientific work in connection with the 


collection, investigation-and analysis of forest 
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products including gums, resins, rubber, oils, 
dyes, tans, fibres, timbers, &c. 

D, Fisheries.—There is yet no special depart- 
ment of inquiry in this connection. Only 
papers are occasionally published, embody- 
ing the results of private research. 

The Bengal Government has recently ap- 
pointed a Commission of inquiry to be assisted 
by an expert in fishery matters from England: 
and in their Resolution say : 


“ The Government of Bengal has had under consi- 
deration the question of the possibility of improving 
and developing the fisheries of Bengal. It is estimated 
that the annual production of fish in the United States 
of America is 1,000,000 tons ; in the British Isles, over 
that amount ;in Japan over 8 million tons. Bengal 
has an extensive sea-board and from the result ob- 
ined along the coast by small parties of fishermen 
working on crude lines and with small boats and never 
venturing out far from shore, there is every promise 
xf an abundant harvest if only the sea were properly 
»xploited with the help of sufficient capital and enter- 
rise. On the other hand in its estuaries, in its 
nland lakes, and above all in its magnificent system 
if rivers, Bengal has sources for fish-supply perhaps 
inrivalled in the world. Ina country where famines 
ccur, every measure of augmenting the food stores 
if the people from other sources must be a matter of 
upreme importance.” 


~ 


The Madras Government is also taking 


ction in connection with the development 

f its West-coast fisheries. The Government 

x9 Bombay is understood to have similar in- 

juiries in contemplation. 

KE. Industry :—-There are two sections of work 
in this connection—Industrial Survey and 
Scientifie Advice. 

(1) The question of instituting a special 
Industrial Survey of India under expert 
direction has been repeatedly pressed on 
the attention of Government. Dr. Forbes 
Watson of the India Museum urged the 

' desirability of such a survey in a pamphlet 
entitled “Industrial Survey of India” several 
years ago on behalf of Huropean capital 
and European enterprise. “For the last 
half century”, wrote Dr. Watson, “it has 


been on all sides constantly urged, that 
no radical reform in the agricultural or 
industrial condition of India can take place 
without an influx of European capital and 
Kuropean enterprise, and it has often been 
made a matter of surprise that neither of 
them has been supplied by England in the 
amount which could have been utilized by 
a country of such vast natural resources 
as India. It has been considered remark- 
able, that a country under British rule, 
with full guarantees for the protection of 
life and property, has not attracted more 
of the super-abundant capital and enter- 
prise of England, although the means of 
communication have recently been so much 
extended. Thereasonis that, however im- 
portant all the conditions just enumerated 
may be, there is a still more indispensable 
requirement which must be satisfied before 
private capital and skill will come forward 
without a Government guarantee. This 
requirement is such a precise knowledge of 
the industrial resources and of the condi- 
tions of production of the country as will 
allow of a reasonable” forecast of the 
success of the enterprise :” in other words, 
a systematic scientific knowledge of the 
various products of Indiain their raw and 
in their manufactured condition. Such a 
knowledge in Europe is the accumulated 
result of the efforts of many successive 
generations, the work of legions of pioneers 
and experimenters. In most Huropean 
countries there is a network of private 
agency forsuch scientific investigation. In 
India we have not even the rudiments of 
such a private organization; and with a 
view to promote the industrial advancement 
of the country it behoves Government to 
lose no time in instituting such a survey. 
There is yet no separate Department 
entrusted with this kind of technical work. 
But numerous lines of inquiry are being fast 
opened out by official and other investigators ; 
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and the results as far as scientifically reached 
‘and tested are published from time to time 
by the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India. 

Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Pro- 
ducts of India compiled in 1885-1894 deserves 
mention in this connection. It is intended 
to be a work of reference-—accurate in its 
Scientific details—for practical and commercial 
purposes. A revised edition of the Dictionary 
is at present under preparation: it contains a 
trust-worthy and ample reswme of official and 
private inquiries regarding the economic pro- 
ducts of India—supplying precise and compre- 
hensive information regarding each economic 
product—its different varieties, the places and 
methods of its production and commercial and 
industrial uses—as demanded by Dr. Forbes 
Watson many years ago on behalf of Huropean 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Some of the Provincial Governments have 
also catried out partial surveys of this kind 
in thetr respective Provinces—notably the 
Government of Madras; and the results of 
such surveys are accessible to the public in 
the local Gazetteers. 

(2) Apart, however, from such survey 
work--—-we have at present three advisory 
bodies to assist the Government of India 
in regard to such an exhaustive scientific 
examination of the economic products of 
the country. 

(a). First, we have the Board of Scientific 
Advice for India constituted in 1902. It 
consists of the heads of the Meteorological, 
Geological, Botanical, Forest, Survey, 
Agzvicultural and Veterinary Departments ; 
anc Government from time to time invites 
to serve upon it other Scientific Officers 
in the service of the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments whose special 
attainments may render their assistance 
desirable. 

The Board is a central authority for the 
co-ordination of official scientific inquiry, and 


advises Government “in prosecuting practical 
reseatch into those questions of economic or 
applied science, on the solution of which the 
progressive prosperity of the country, especi- 
ally as regards its Agricultural and industrial 
development so largely depends.” It further 
advises upon the operations of the Departments 
with due attention to the economic side of 
their work, and serves as a Board of reference 
on all matters connected with the organization 
of scientific inquiry in India, It submits annu- 
ally to Government a general programme of 
research—-and at the end of the year, presents 
a brief review of the results obtained during 
the year in all lines of scientific investigation 
controlled by its members. 

(b). Secondly, the Government of India has 
the assistance of the Imperial Institute in 
England with reference to “such scientific 
and technical investigations of economic 
importance as are best pursued in London 
either on account of their special charater 
and complexity or on account of _ the 
desirability of the results being communi- 
cated to manufacturers and commercial 
experts with a view to technical trials and 
commercial opinions and valuations being 
obtained, and 

(c). Thirdly, there is in England an Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Royal Society 
to advise the Government of India on its 
scientific and economic work. The Direc- 
tor of the Imperial Institute is a member 
of the Committee. The reports and pro- 
erammes of the Board of Scientific Advice 
in India are submitted to the Committee 
through the Secretary of State for consider: 
ation and advice. 

The field of inquiry in this respect is of vast 
extent, and progress must necessarily be slow. 
With three such Boards of Advice, however, ¥ 
the Government of India will before long bein - 
a position to organize a separate Department * 
for the purpose of carrying out such a com- 
prekensive industrial survey of the country. 
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It may be added in this connection that 
articles prepared by the staff of the Scien- 
tific and Technical Department of the 
Imperial Institute, embodying results 
reached relating to Indian economic pro- 
ducts are annually published in the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, and that the 
Bulletin circulates in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies. Last year the bulletin 
on the production of Manganese ores in 
India had a wide circulation. 

K. Trade :-—Railway communication. We have 


the Railway Board composed of +three 


railway specialists with a Secretary and 
establishment (constituted in 1905). It 
is a body outside the Government of 
India-~entrusted with a double set of 
functions—(1) Administrative and (2) Deli- 
berative. Its administrative functions in- 
clude the construction of new lines by 
state agency, the carrying out of new works 
on open lines, the improvement of railway 
management with regard both to economy 
and public convenience, the control and 
promotion of the staff on state lines, &c., 
&c. As regards deliberation, there are the 
preparation of the Railway programme and 
the larger questions ofrailway policy and 
economy —affecting both State and Compa- 
nies’ lines. In the exercise of the latter 
functions, the Board acts as the adviser of 
Government whose conclusions will not be 
arrived at without the advice of the Board. 
Thus as a deliberative body, the Railway 
Board is a standing Committee of railway 


experts to advise the Government of India 


in regard to this branch of Public Works. 
It is intended to bring to this side of state 
policy larger expert knowledge and experi- 
ence, and examining the question from the 
wider standpoints of administration, trade 
and industrial development, submit to Gov- 
ernment from time to time a systematic and 
scientific programme of railway extensions 
and railway administrative improvements, 


Zndly,—We have the Bureau of Commercial 
Intelligence, under a Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence with an Assistant 
Director and a strong staff of Superin- 
tendents. The Burean is an important 
department intended to serve “as an 
intermediary between the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry and the mercantile 
public.” 

G. Commerce and Industry :—Bat, above all, 
there is the new Department of Commerce 
and Industry formed in 1905 to preside over 
the entire work and guide the general 
economic policy of Government. It is 
invested with extensive functions-—embrac- 
ing Kconomic Products, Fisheries, Geology 
and Minerals, internal land trade, merchant- 
shipping, railway questions, customs, Gov- 
ernment coal and iron works, exhibitions, 
&ec. &c.,—matters, generally relating to 
the commercial and industrial development 
of the country. The Department also 
advises Government on questions concern- 
ing commercial treaties and conventions. 

“The days are gone by,” said Lord Curzon, 
(vide Budget speech, 1905) “ when Govern- 
ment can dissociate itself from the encour- 
agement of commercial enterprise ’—es- 
pecially at atime “when the whole air 
is alive with movement, rivalry, and com- 
petition; and when we desire to push 
our products, our manufactures and our 
industries upon the attention of the world.” 
The new Department realises the long- 
cherished aspiration of the mercantile 
community. 

Such is briefly the extensive inachinery of 
expert enquiry aud technical advice created 
for the most part during the past few years-- 
from humbler beginnings—to assist the Gov- 
ernment of India in matters economic. It 
touches every point of the industrial compass, 
and comprises in its widesweep every branch 
of national industy —agriculture, mining, for- 
estry, fisheries, industries and commerce—and 
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communication. The new organization indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness the compre- 
hensive policy of state-aid in furtherance of 
the industrial and commercial development of 
the country on which the Government of 
India has embarked under Lord Curzon’s lead 
and guidance. 

Scientific inquiry and technical advice, how- 
ever, only represent one side of the work. 
Scientific investigation and ascertainment of 
facts and conditions—collection and collation 
of all available data bearing on the question— 
this is of course a necessary preliminary con- 
dition—preliminary to the proper initiation 
and prosecution of all practical effort, but 
nevertheless, forms a factor—essential un- 
doubtedly—but of subordinate importance 
in the practical problem. How such efforts 
should and can best be inaugurated—on what 
lines conducted—and by what means and 
agency--and with what aims and objects— 
these and the like are among the most deter- 
mining considerationsin the matter. Further, 
the limitations of such state-action and its 
ultimate purpose ought never to be lost sight 
of. The work is the people’s own work; they 
must take it in hand and carry it on—recelv- 
ing in the first stages of effort and trial-—aid 
from the State only when necessary and that, 
too, fora time only till they are able to do 
without it. “A good Government” says J. S. 
Mill, “ will give all its aid in such a shape as 
to encourage and nurture any rudiments it 
may find of a spirit of individual exertion. It 
will be assiduous in removing obstacles and 
discouragements to voluntary enterprise and 
in giving whatever facilities and whatever 
direction and guidance may be necessary ; its 
pecuniary means will be applied, when practic- 
able, in aid of private efforts—rather than in 
supersession of them, and it will call into play 
' its machinery of rewards and honors to elicit 
such efforts. Government aid when given 


merely in default of private enterprise should 


be so given as to be as far as possible a course 


of education for the people in the art of accom- 
plishing great objects by individual energy and 
voluntary co-operation.” A scheme of state 
action which aims at any other result in this 
matter and seeks to concentrate the work in 
the hands of the State to the exclusion of the 
people—or to transfer the field of development 
to other than indigenous enterprise offends 
against all principles of justice and fair play. 

The work Government proposes to itself in 
this connection, is one of great responsibility ; 
and in order that its action might be pianned 
out on right and helpful lines, it is absolutely 
necessary—particularly under the peculiar 
conditions of British rule in India—that it 
should have—before it decides upon a practical 
course of action—on the results of scientific 
investigation and in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the expert Departments— 
responsible and competent popular advice—the 
advice of the people on whose behalf all such 
acticn is contemplated—men of position and 
influence who know their countrymen and 
can speak with authority about their wishes 
and requirements. 

Apparently, however, Government has yet 
no such machinery of popular advice in con- - 
templation. Perhaps the existing bureaucratic 
frame of general administration does not easily 
lend itself to any sucharrangement. It places 
its chief dependence upon its own Department- 
al officers and official Boards—particularly 
the new Minister of Commerce and Industry 
and the Board of Scientific Advice—and 
accepts all such outside advice and sugges- 
tions it may receive from the Press and As- 
sociations. It has not yet, however, provided 
itself with any constitutional means of taking 
the people into its confidence; and the ab- 
sence of some such provision appears to us to: 
be a most fundamental defect in the present @ 


scheme of state action—leading to results not ~ 


always in harmony with the just aims of such * 
an economic policy. 
As far as British capital and British 
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enterprise are concerned, the absence of any 
such non-official representative board of eco- 
nomic advice to the Government of India 
involves no serious disadvantage. They are 
always in the closest touch with the authori- 
“ties both in England and India. In England, 
they have at their back the support of the 


powerful British industrial organizations, and 


have intimate relations with the India Office 
through them or their representatives in Par- 
liament. In India itself, British Commerce 
is allowed direct representation on the Legis- 
lative Councils under the Indian Councils’ Act. 


Besides, the British mercantile and industrial 
communities have thetr Chambers of Com-’ 


merce and other associations to focus and 
represent their views, and these Chambers 


and associations, according to Lord Curzon’s 


view “form an important factor in the body 
politic, constituted for the formation’ and 
representation of expert opinion upon mercan- 
tile subjects,” and a valuable machinery by 


which Government can ascertain the views of. 
the business world upon the many matters 


connected with business and trade with which 
it is called upon to deal.” There is also the 
English press to give them its support. And 
finally, there are the numerous and frequent 
formal and informal Conferences between their 
representatives and members of Government 
in regard to matters affecting the trade, in- 
dustry and commerce of the country. When 
the question under consideration is one of 
railway extensions or railway tariffs or of 
merchant-shipping or customs, of preferential 
tariff or trade or of currency or banking, 
these associations are invariably consulted 
and their views receive careful and sympa- 
thetic attention at the hands of Government: 

Far different, however, is the case with 
Jndian interests. These interests, though they 
constitute the central factor in the position 
‘and have the first claim on the consideration 
of the authorities, are nevertheless left to 
lie and suffer in the cold shade of neglect, 


The Indian agricultural and industrial com- 
munities have no press to assist them with 
its advocacy, and but afew feeble organiza- 
tions to represent their views or urge their 
claims. They have no representatives of their 
own in the Legislative Councils ; they are 
seldom if ever consulted by Government or 
taken into confidence in reference to these 
industrial matters and are otherwise denied 
any determining or consultative voice in any 
form or at any stage in the final decisions of 
Government. 

We have here certainly a most anomalous 
position of things. The Indian people are the 
people primarily and solely concerned in the 
matter : itis their interests that are affected, 
and it is their economic future that is at stake. 
It isfor them and for them alone that all this 
action of the State in the economic sphere is 
intended. And yet, it is precisely they who 
are left out in the cold and made to stand 
outside the pale, while Government is glad to 
accept help and advice in its work from every 
other quarter, and listen to every other 
voice. 

The field of work here is the people’s own, 
and it has to be borne in mind that such pro- 
tective intervention on the part of the State 
in aid of the people’s efforts isa purely optional 
function and rests only on a moral obligation. 
And if the Government of India goes out of 
its proper line of administrative duty and 
undertakes economic work which does not 
fall within the limits of its necessary functions, 
it does so, because the people on whose behalf 


‘it is undertaken—are unable—through what- 


ever cause~-under present circumstances to 
do without such state-help. This is the raison 
detre of such state-effort and its justification. 
As soon as the people are able to help thein- 
selves and safe-guard their interests by their 
own unaided efforts, the necessity for state 
assistance ceases, and Government will be 
bound to withdraw from the field. State-aid 
thus in this economic sphere comes in only 
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pro tempore and probono publico; and in tak- 
ing up this duty, Government places itself 
for the time being in the position of a trustee 
anda guardian of the people’s interests. It 
is obvious, that in order to be able to properly 
discharge its trust and for the good of those 
on whose behalf it exercises it, and to take 
effective practical measures with a view to 
that end, it must needs have correct and 
accurate knowledge as to what their difficulties 
are, what impediments lie in their path of 
advance, where and in what ways they re- 
quire such state assistance. Without such 
knowledge, its action—however well-meant— 
might conceivably proceed on wrong lines and 
fail in its intended object. The Government 
of India, however, thinks fit to deny to itself 
the advantage of such close touch with the 
people vitally interested—and that, too, under 
circumstances under which it needs it most, 
and seek help and advice in the work chiefly 
from those who can have little or no know- 
ledge of the people, their wants and wishes, 
and whose interests, besides, are not infre- 
quently in conflict with theirs. 

The result is as might be expected. Under 
such foreign advice, guidance and inspiration, 
there is a grievous deflexion of the entire action 
of the State on the economic side-~a deflexion 
against which the nation is entitled to enter 
its respectful but most emphatic protest. A 
new ideal seems to be aimed at—-the ideal of 
an ‘Industrial India moulded and developed on 
European methods—not by the energy and 
efforts of her people—but by foreign enterprise, 
and objects are proposed other than those 
connected with national advancement. India 
is looked on as a “material asset” of the 
Empire of vast potential value, and quite in 
the spirit of the Colonial system of the 18th 
century and its underlying ideas, is sometimes 
spoken of as a “vast property.” It is a land 
of inexhaustible resources and there is no finer 
field in al! the world for British enterprise. 
The Indian people are no doubt good agricul- 
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turists, but are “incapable” of any other 
ov higher effort ; and if the splendid wealth of 
the country is ever to be developed, it can 
only be by the energy and resourcefulness 
of foreign enterprise. British enterprise has 
achieved such marvellous success in the deve- 
lopment of Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
what ground is there for doubting that it 
would obtain similar success in the Indian 
field? The English exploiter, with his Free- 
trade experience of EHimglish industrial life, 
does not require any adventitious aid from the 
State; but the State gives it—to accelerate 
the movement of advance and to shorten the 
preliminary period of trial and failure. And 
when the industrial field is thus successfully 
worked and developed, the people of the 
country would come in for their share in the ' 
resultant prosperity. 

Some such considerations would seem to 
govern the new economic policy of the State. 
And so inspired and guided, what wonder if 
the entire scheme of state action in the matter 
is being planned out on lines and state-aid 
rendered in forms and in ways which have 
been found so successful In the development 
of the Colonies—but which far from benefit- 
ing us---the people of the country—who, by 
reason of their general economic unprepared- 
ness, are unable to take any active part in 
such work of material development, only serve 
to help the foreign exploiter and promote the 
progress of his enterprise? And it looks as if 
the whole splendid machinery of scientific 
inquiry and expert advice which has been 
recently created by Government to assist it 
in the work were being utilized in the same 
direction. The people of the country are left 
out of account in the general scheme; the 
requirements of their economic present and 
future are ignored; the peculiar disabilities 
under which they labour and which prevent 
them from taking their proper share of the@ 
work are lost sight of; and what is still more 
regrettable,—no comprehensive action is taken 
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or even proposed to lift them from their 
present helplessness and fit them for the 
work that awaits them and relieve the for- 
eigner of the burden. The resources and 
_fuergies of the State seem directed to one end 
and one only—the industrial developement 
of the country—irrespective of any consi- 
derations of means oragency. The material 
progress of the country—so helped—is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and on all lines. Only we, the 
children of the soil, have little or no share in 
the advance. This is the saddest feature of 
the situation and fills us with the gravest. 
misgivings. 

Such deflexion of state action and its 
results are alike deplorable, and seem to point 
to a serious defect in the machinery of expert 
advice that there is at present to.assist the 
Government of India in these matters. At 
all events it is clear that the scheme of 

‘State-aid—framed under the influence of 
distorted views aud false ideals—requires not 
ouly a modification but a radical change. 
Kividently the industrial development of a 
country can have nso economic value and no 
permanent result unless it is the work of the 
people themselves. The industrial field is 
theirs—by right of birth; and theirs is the 
duty, as theirs is the privilege to work it. 
It is their national possession, their national 
heritage, which they are bound to maintain 
intact and pass down to those who come 
after them unimpaired, if not improved. It is 
the one provision that exists for the varied 
wants of coming generations. Foreign ex- 
ploitation —whatever its extent and whatever 
its success—can at best be regarded only as 
pioneer-work and useful as paving the way for 
the eventual progress of indigenous enterprise ; 
and niust in no case and under no circumstances 
poe suffered to supplant and supersede it. A 
scheme of economic development--and that 
Xoo, with state assistance—in which the work 
is in the main left to foreign enterprise, and 
In which the people of the country have no 


higher role assigned to them than that of 
labourers—-hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—is a scheme of state-aided foreign 
exploitation—which has no justification in 
any considerations of national equity, neces- 
sity or expediency, and must carry with it its 
own condemnation. The ‘work is emphati- 
cally and by every moral right ours; ours are 
the interests vitally concerned; or we must 
achieve our salvation by our own efforts in 
this as in so many other departments of 
national life. In our present economic weak- 
ness, however, and in the first stages of 
trial and struggle, we require as an indispens- 
able condition of success, the guidance, the 
lead and the help which the State alone can 
give us. Looking at the question from this 
point of view, we submit that a new departure 
is absolutely needed in the existing plan of 
state assistance—-a departure on lines more 
in harmony with our wants, and calculated 
to bring us relief and help where needed most 
and in the right way, and give us the requisite 
training as a nation to enable us to rise toa 
higher level of economic effort, and in course 
of time, resume our proper place among the 
great industrial nations of the world. As an 
indispensable preliminary to so fundamental 
a change in the programme of state action in 
the economic sphere, we would humbly suggest 
that the Government of India should have 
with it —available for purposes of consultation 
—and side by side with its departmental Board 
of Scientific Advice~—another independent 
and non-official Economic Board--constituted 
on the plan of the Prussian Economic 
Council*-—-a Board composed under a double 
system of election and nomination—of re- 
presentatives of the various industrial classes 
in the country-—duly qualified to speak with 


RE —_— -_- 
2¢ The Prussian Economie Couneil consists of 73 members, of 


whom 45 are recommended to the Government for nomination by 
representatives of trade, industry and agriculture and forestry 
(15 members each); while 30 are called by Government, 15 at least 
of these representing the artisan and labowr classes. Election is for 
5 years.” The Council was established in November, 1880. 
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authority from personal knowledge and ex- 
perience and give competent and responsible 


advice to the Administration in respect of 


the various practical measures under consi- 
deration. Such a Council need not be at the 
start anything more than a purely consul- 
tative council like its Prussian prototype— 


TN ge . . . 
giving advice on economic questions and 


without consulting which—as in the case of 
the Railway Board in respect of its delibera- 
tive functions—Government would not take 
any decisions. 
. Already .in agricultural matters annual 
conferences are held in various Provinces 
between officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and representatives of local agriculture 
~-conferences which are by all concurrent tes- 
timony found so useful. The principle under- 
lying such popular consultations in matters so 
vitally touching the well-being of the people, 
is officially admitted to be a sound principle; 
and the proposed Economic Board would only 
give it a wider and a more general exten- 
sion, and in a more permanent shape. If 
such a Council of Advice in matters economic 
has been considered necessary in an advanced 
State like Prussia, and that, too, by no less a 
statesman than Prince Bismarck, how much 
more necessary isit to have one such for India 
where the problem that confronts us is infinite- 
ly harder and more complex. Surely the day is 
gone by when the rulers could securely live 
amidst the clouds of Olympus and issue Fir- 
mans for the guidance of their subjects, They 
must now in these prosaic times descend from 
the celestial heights and come to the haunts of 
men aud listen to what they have got to say 
as to their wants and wishes. Even the 
British Government in India is no exception. 
In Prussia—where the Hconomic Council 
was constituted in 1880, the question before the 


Prussian Government was one of Protection to 


Prussian industry against the perils of unres- 
tricted foreign competition, and even so mas- 
terful a Chancellor as Prince Bismarck, the 


greai Hmpire-builder, considered such a stand- 
ing board of economic advice to the Adminis- 
tration essential to the successful carrying out 
of the new policy proposed. In India the task 
before the Government and the'country is one. 
of immeasurably greater difficulty —itis a re- 
building of the entire industrial life of the 
nation on the newer and more solid founda- 
tions. Such a work of general industrial 
re-construction must in any country be a work 
of formidable difficulty. In the case of India, 
the difficulty is greatly increased not only by 
the vastness of the area to be operated upon 
but also by the heavy incubus of a chequered 
past to be removed before the way could be 
cleared and by the complexity of the condi- 
tions which surround the practical endeavour. 
It is undoubtedly the work of the people 
themselves—.a work which they must carry 
out by their own efforts. But the fact that 
in their present economic prostration and 
helplessness they are unable to accomplish 
it unaided—for themselves and by themselves, 
and being so unable—starve and suffer, imposes 
upon the British Government of the country, 
as representing a higher civilization and charg- 
ed under Providence with a nobler imperial 
mission than was ever entrusted to the ancient 
Romans—a most solemn obligation in this 
regard—an obligation to render to their sub- 
jects all the aid and helpful guidance it is in 
their power to do—in achieving their economic 
salvation. And in the discharge of such an 
obligation, no responsible British Administra- 
tion will, we venture to think, deny to itself 
aid and advice from the people concerned and 
their leaders—such as the proposed Board 
of Hconomic Advice would be the means of 
supplying. 

Besides, the constitution of such a Council 
of Economic Advice would be a most fitting 
supplement to the magnificent machinery of _ 
scientific enquiry and technical advice which &- 
Lord Ourzon’s Government has created to 
assist the Administration in this economic 
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work, and supply the one missing link in the 
great organization. The scientific staff is 
already strong—and only requires the addtion 
of a few experts in fisheries, scientific forestry 
and Irrigational Engineering to give it the 

ecessary completeness. The Boards of Scien- 
tic Advice are well-organized and leave 
little to be desired. 
Commerce and Industry places at the com- 
mand of the Government of India the highest 
technical and administrative talent to advice 
and assist in framing practical measures. 
There is, further, the touch with the repre- 
sentatives of British capital and British 
enterprise in the country. But one most 
important link is still wanting to complete 
the chain and strengthen the imperial or- 
ganization. Some machinery is required by 
which Government in their Department of 
Commerce and Industry can ascertain at first 
hand the views of the Indian agricultural, 
industrial and merchantile communities, so 
vitally interested in the matter. In the 
absence of such an agency, there can be no 
living touch with the hard concrete realities 
of the situation, and the one central element 
inthe question-~ and that, too, of such essential 
importance—and without due regard to which 
no practical decision can safely be taken— 
viz,—the views of the people concerned—is 
likely to be oftener than not overlooked. The 
proposed Economic Council is intended to 
supply this cardinal defect in the existing 
organization. 

Such a Board of Advice constituted, Govern- 
ment would get into close living touch with 
the facts of the industrial life of the country, 
and would be in a position to know what the 
difficulties are that beset the path of indigen- 
ous enterprise—where its weaknesses lie— 
and at what points it requires nursing and 
fostering—and with such knowledge, to grasp 
and appreciate the general situation and its 
needs-—and frame its programme in accord- 
ance therewith. 


10 


The new Ministry of 


. and write. 


At all events, our national requirements in 
this respect—-which are so numerous and so 
urgent, but which at present receive such 
scant notice atthe head-quarters of the Im- 
perial Administration, would receive their due 
consideration. There is, for instance, the 
first and most urgent of our wants, and that 
is in respect of general and technical education. 
After a century of British rule, we have to 
note the distressing fact that we have yet a 
bare 5 per cent. of the population able to read 
It is clear, that no great advance 
is possible with such 
general illiteracy and 
the moral helplessness it implies—-in this as 
in other lines of national improvement. Uni- 
versal Education—whether on the voluntary 
or on the compulsory principle—is what we 
most sorely need to give us the requisite 
leverage for a progressive movement. So, 
again, it is regretted that we have not yet in 
the country one single institution like the 
Tokio College of Engineering in Japan—to 
give instruction to our aspiring youth in the 
higher branches of Science and Engineering. 
The time is surely come when it is necessary 
for us to have one strong and well-equipped 
college of Physical Science and Technology. 
There is, next, the question of the existing 
land revenue assessments, the crushing 
incidence of which has at present such a 
depressing effect on the premier industry of 
the nation. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that some fiscal readjustment is 
absolutely necessary to give relief to the culti- 
yating classes, and put the industry on a 
proper plane of efficiency. Mr. O’Conor, our 
former Director-General of Statistics with 
the Government of India, suggests a 30 per 
cent. reduction in the existing land revenue 
demand all round in the temporarily-settled 
Provinces—notably Bombay and Madras. 
There is again the question of banking and the 
re-organization of rural credit. There is but 
little capital in the country available for 


Population (1901) 293°3 millions 
Literate 156 ii 
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industrial efforts andas to what little there 
is, we have yet no proper means of marshalling 
and mobilising it for the purpose—such as for 
instance exist in Japan. 
among the people a most lamentable want of 
knowledge about the material resources of 
the country. In regard to mineral wealth, for 
example, we doubt if one in a thousand can 


tell where lead and copper exist, manganese . 


and chromite are found or where mica and 
asbestos are worked. The records of the 


Geological Survey, which contain such in-. 


- valuable knowledge on the point, are all in 
English as also that comprehensive work of 
reference—Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic 
Products. We havé got no vernacular trans- 
lations of these works for the use of the 
industrial classes ; and why not, is the question 
thatis asked. In dealing with these and such 
’ other questions, we think, the advice of such 
a council as we propose would be of the 
greatest value to the Administration. 

But, further, such a Council of Heonomic 
Advice would be a most useful link between 
the Imperial Administration and the industrial 
classes inthe country. No such channel of 
communication at present exists. There are 
“just now so many special inquiries going on in 
various parts of the country under official 
experts—enquiries regarding sugar, tobacco, 
silk, chrome leather work, indigo, &c.; and 
. yet the people know little or nothing about 
these expert inquiries or the results reached. 
Besides, these and such other lines of scientific 
inquiry on technical research are at present 
, being opened up in response to suggestions 
from the British industrial and mercantile 
community, while the people of the country 
whose requirements in respect of such 
scientific investigations of an economic nature 
are sO Numerous and so varied have got no 
means of taking any effective share in such 
initiation. We trust, they would find in the 
proposed council a useful body through whom 
they could place themselves in communication. 


Further, there is . 
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with the expert Departments under the Gov- 
ernment of India, i 7 

Moreover, under the Swadeshi impulse there — 
is now 2 general awakening in these industrial | 
matters throughout the length and breadth 
of the land—a new stir in men’s minds— of suc 
happy augury for the future. The air is f&* ~ 






. . og ne 
of movement and change, and it is evident, ‘j 


that we are on the eve of a new era in the 

ecnomic annals of the country—the uprise: 
of new ideas, new hopes, new aspirations— 

and active and vigorous efforts on.all sides to 

go on on the path of advance. And it seems 

tous important that the Government of India 

should be able to place itself at a time like 
this at the central point of vantage on the line 

of march in order to give to the new national 

movement the proper directive guidance and 
stimulus which it alone can give. Already 

a comprehensive constructive policy of state- 

aid in support of such an economic progress 
of the country has been planned out with 

such prescient statesmanship by Lord Curzon’s 

Government and a splendid organization of 

inquiry and technical advice has been created 

with a view to enabling the authorities to 

carry it out. And it seems to us that the 

help and advice of such an Economic Council 

as we propose is necessary, as calculated to 

bring the Imperial Administration into living 

contact with the industrial system of the 

country and enable it to appreciate the forces 

at work and intervene with effect—and exactly 

at the points where such intervention would 

be most useful. 

Such are some of the considerations which 
lead us to suggest the formation of such an 
Economic Council for India. What the precise 
constitution and functions of such a Council: 
should be are matters of detail which it would 
obviously be premature at this stage to dis-. 
cuss. We would only say that such a Board J 


\ 


.of Advice to be really serviceable and fitted 


to fulfil its duties with efficiency must bea 
strong, independent and, as far as possible, 
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representative Board. And we have no doubt 
that such a Councilof Advice would be on the 
one hand of great help to the Government of 
India in carrying out its policy of state-aid as 
»! present conceived and chalked out, and on 
the other of incalculable advantage to the 
whole industrial population of the country. 
And, finally, there is every reason to hope 
that thus helped and guided by the State on 
the one side, and with the moral leverage of 
the new Swadeshi sentiment of such force and 
strength, India would be able to enter upon 
a career of industrial advance with an organ- 
ised vigor anda well directed energy which 
would promise the happiest results, and, before 
many years have passed away, to claim her 
proper place in the forefront of the world’s 
progress, Altogether all indications concur 





that this: Land of Promise of ours has an 
economic future before her brighter and 
mightier by far than even her golden past-— 
great though that is—and that the ideal of 
Swadeshism is not the baseless fabric of a 
dreamer’s dream—but a positive certainty 
within measurable distance of realization. 
Here we conclude, and in conclusion we 
wouldexpress a confident hope that the sug- 
gestion mace in the foregoing pages regarding 
an Kconomic Council for India-—to advise the 
Imperial Administration on economic ques- 
tions—will receive sympathetic consideration 
at the hands of the public. 

‘O Land of lands ! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shali die for thee ! 


G. V. JOSHI. 


THE INDIAN HAND-LOOM INDUSTRY 


[We have pleasure in publishing the following lettex 
from Mr. E. B. Havell, of the Calcutta Art School, to 
an Indian friend. We do not endorse all that Mr. 
Havell says, on the subject of power-looms. For we 
know that there isa demand in India for machine- 
woven cotton, which the hand-loom cannot meet, 
and this demand we desire to see supplied by our 
own people, and not by foreign dealers. Neither do 
we accept without a grain of salt, the strictures on 
labour-conditions in India. If what is said should be 
true, the fact would need establishing in our eyes by 
reliable evidence from many quarters. Nor are these 
labour-conditions incapable of improvement. Never- 
theless, Mr. E. B. Havell has proved himself a true and 
devoted friend of our Indian weaving, throughout 
many years; and undoubtedly his suggestions deserve 
the warmest consideration by Indian readers. Weare 
happy therefore to draw attention to his letter. | 


_—_ 


AM writing to you about hand-loom weav- 

| ing. I have prolonged my leave until 
November, 1907. In the mean-time I want 

to do-what I can to push on the hand-loom 


weaving. IJ have persuaded Hattersley and 
sons, of Keighley, the biggest manufacturers 
of hand-loom apparatus in Europe, to exhibit 
a complete set of their hand-apparatus in the 
forthcoming Congress Industrial Exhibition 
in Calcutta (next December), and to send an 
expert to supervise a practical demonstration. 

Their hand-looms have been a great com- 
mercial success in Roumania (worked by 
women) and in Egypt. On my suggestion 
they made a special model sometime ago for 
weaving plain Saries and Dhoties, and they are 
now making special efforts to adapt all their 
apparatus to Indian requirements. It has 
taken me several years to induce them to do 
this, and I am very anxious that people in 
India should make the most of this opportunity 
and give them a fair trial; for it is most 
important for India to have all the power of 
organisation, technical skill, experience and 
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capital which such a firm commands, working 
on the side of the hand-loom industry. 

It grieves me very much to see Swadeshi 
people wasting their money and energy in 
starting power-loom mills, which only can 
benefit the shareholders and help to push the 
hand-lcom industry further down. What I 
~“want to see is one Indian weaving village 
provided with the best modern weaving 
apparatus, with proper technical help and 
financial assistance—as a model for all other 
weaving villagesin India. If this were worked 
properly it could easily compete with the 


power-loom factories and it would be an object-. 


lesson worth all the technical schools in the 
world. The cost of the experiment would not 
be the tenth part of one power-loom factory, 
and would be paid eventually by the weavers 
themselves out of their enhanced earnings. 
The Marwaris, who now finance the whole 
weaving trade of India, could easily set up 
the whole country in improved apparatus if 
they could be brought to see the possibilities 
open to them, but they will never move until 
. they see a first experiment made a commercial 
success. Ido not pin my faith entirely to 
Hattersley’s looms—because the conditions are 
so various that there is scope for a great 
variety of apparatus in all grades—but the 
coming exhibition is an opportunity for testing 
apparazus which has been a great commercial 
success in competition with power-looms in 
Hurope. The best villages to begin with would 
be Serampore, Hooghly, Chinsurah, or others 
in the same locality, where the weavers are 
of more than average intelligence, as they 
have themselves adopted several important 
mechanical improvements. Could you not try 
to get this experiment carried out ? It need 
not necessarily be confined to Hattersley’s 
looms. I believe Jessop and Co. of Calcutta 
have brought out one, and I have heard of 
several others introduced since I left India. 


The point is that the practical part of the 
Swareshi movement should work with the 
weaving industry, i.e¢., with the weavers 
themselves and not only with school-boys and 
young men who have had no previous trainin 
in weaving. It is quite true that there is 
room enough for all, but the best chance of 
success should not be neglected altogether 
as it seems to be. We all know what the 
power-loom mills lead to. I see that Mr. R. 
D. Petit, who ought to know, says that “ the 
condition of labour in the Bombay mills at 
present reveal a degrading and disgusting 
speczacle of cold-blooded inhumanity.” Swa- 
deshi will be utterly discredited if the lea- 
ders only think of putting money into the 
pockets of themselves and their relations. 
Could you not get Mr. R. ©. Dutt to try my 
experiment in Baroda? There are dozens of 
wealthy zemindars in Bengal who could find 
the money for it easily. Jam writing to Hat- 
tersley about it. I want their man when he 
comes to India to go to Serampore and see 
for himself what the weavers are doing now, 
and what they might do with better appliances. 
He will be rather helpless on account of not 
knowing the language but no doubt you would 
be able to find many people to help him in 
this. Hattersley’s agents in Calcutta are now 
Messrs. Allen Bros. and Co., and they would 
give you all information about the movements 
of Hattersley’s expert. Hattersley’s is the 
only firm I could get to take up the question 
in Hngland. I wrote to numbers in America 
but none would respond. That is why I am 
anxious that Hattersley should be treated with 
some consideration. 

I should so much like to hear how the. 
weaving goes on in other directions and 
what success the various schools, etc., in 
Calcutta, have had. I fear you have had a. 
difficult time on account of the bad season, 
but [ hope things are mending now. 


EK, B, HAVELL, 


DADABHAT NAOROST™. Oo rT 


DADABHAT NAOROJI 


- 
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rendered great service to India by his 
study of her economical and political 
problems, is apt to mislead us as to the real 
motive power of his life. His intellectual 


ie fact that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has 


powers are indeed remarkable; but we pre- 


sume it is his heart-power and strong imagin- 
ation that must have all along been the source 
ofallhisenergy. Noone can takea prominent 
part in the work of upbuilding and uplifting a 
nation who does not bring to his work pure, 
deep and intense feeling and a strong con- 
structive imagination that may enable him to 
shape in his mind its ideal future. The future 
belongs to those statesmen and economists who 
can spiritualise their politics and economics. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is such a.statesman 
and economist. He has pure, deep and intense 
feeling anda strong constructive imagination ; 
though these qualities of his mind are not 
perceived by those who take only a superficial 
view of his life and character. 

Our object in making the foregoing obser- 
vations is neither to belittle Mr. Naoroji’s 
intellectual eminence nor to minimise the im- 


portance of brain-power ; but only to point out. 


that feeling and imagination have more to do 
with the making of a man than is generally 
supposed. It is for this reason that in the 
training of youth a prominent place should be 
assigned to what in the absence of a better 
expression may be called humane literature, 
though not, of course, to the exclusion of 
science. 

In the chapter of his autobiography publish- 
ed in M. A. P., Mv. Naoroji tells us :— 

_ “One of the first fancies which took possession of 
my mind asa child--a fancy which has remained in 
my memory—was that, as my father was dead, the 
moon, like other friends, was in sympathy with me, 


And whether I went to the front or the back of the 


house the moon always seemed to go with me. I liked 
sympathy then and I like it now.” 

. Are not feeling and imagination there in 
that picture of his childhood ? | 

Then again he tells us :— 

‘The education was then entirely free. Had there 
been the fees of the present day, my mother would 
not have been able to pay them. This incident has 
made me an ardent advocate of free education and of 
the principle that every child should have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving all the education it is capable of 
assimilating, whether it is born poor or with a silver 
spoon in its mouth.” 

So it is not a mere intellectual process of 
reasoning that actually made him an advocate 
of free education for all. A sympathetic 
imagination must have called up before his 
mind’s eye the holy image of many a’ poor 


widowed mother struggling ineffectually to 


provide education for the little ones ;—that 
should be enough to make one an advocate 
of universal education for life. The following 
passage should also be read in this connec- 
tion:—. | | 

“As education advanced, thought gradually deve- 
loped itself-in different directions. I realised that I 
had been educated at the expense of the poor, to whom 
I myself belonged, so much so that some of my school 
books came from a well-to-do class-mate, a Cama, one 
of the family with whom I was destined subsequently 
to have so much to do in publie and private life. The 
thought developed itself in my mind that as my 
education and all the benefits arising therefrom 
came from the people, I must return to them the best 
I had in me. I must devote myself to the service of 
the people. While this thought was taking shape 
there came my way Clarkson on “ The Slave Trade,” 
and the life of Howard, the philanthropist. The die 
was cast. The desire of my life was to serve the 
people as opportunity permitted.” 

How beneficial it would be to our mother- 
land if all of us, who have been educated, partly 
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at least, at the expense of the poor were to be 
impelled by the same sacred desire! The 
saddening thought also obtrudes itself on our 
minds that perchance many a patriot, many 
a benefactor of his race has been lost to India 
for lack of free education. 

As a boy he could not have read much 
temperance literature to know all the evils, 
physical, moral and economic, of drink. But 
right feeling made him while still a boy an 
advocate of temperance for life. Says he in 
his autcbiography :— 

“As alhoy, I was accustomed to have my little 
dvink bezore dinner. One day there was no liquor 
in. the house, and Iwas sent to have my drink ata 
shop opposite. Never did I forget the shame and 
humiliaticn I felt at being there. It was enough. 
The dvink shop never saw my face again.” 

Oharacter is the foundation on which a 
great caveer in any sphere of human activity 
is built. Inthe case of Mr. Naoroji we find 
that he learnt the lesson of “ Pure thought, 
pure word, pure deed” early in life froma 
Gujarati book called “ The Duties of Zoroas- 
trians,”’ 

Now we come to the concluding passages 
of his brief but inspiring autobiography. 

“T suppose I must stop here. But there is one, 
who, if she comes last in this narrative, has ever been 
first of all—my mother. Widowed when I, her only 
child, was an infant, she voluntarily remained a 
widow, wrapped up in me, her everything in the 
world. 

“She worked for her chlld, helped by a brother. 

“Althouga illiterate, and although all love for me, 
she was a wise mother. She kept a firm hand upon 
me and saved me from the evil influences of my sur- 


roundings, 
“ She was the wise counsellor of the neighbourhood. 


She helped me with all her heart in my work for 
female education and other social reforms against 
the prejudices of the day. She made me what I am.” 

Blessed mother, blessed son! She reminds 
us of another “illiterate” mother, that of 
Pandit Iswarchandra-Vidyasagar, who ins- 
pired and helned her son in his life-work. Mr, 
Naoroji’s mother had her reward, too. She 


° 


lived to see him the idol of his nation. Says 
Mr. H. A. Wadya in The Oriental Review: — 

“When she visited Baroda at Mulharrao Gaekwar's 
pressing invitation, IT remember the Maharaja’s inter 
view wth her. He sat for sometime unable to Say 
anything, and thus burst forth—‘ Fortunate womear 
to be the mother of sucha sor, one only in all Iudial’ 
She coud only answer with upraised hands, her eyes 
full of tears of joy anc pride. Verily, she had her 
reward [ 

Yes; “One only inall India”! But does not 
that one remind us of the Sanskrit proverb 
which says: One moon destroys darkness, 
which hundreds of stars cannot dispel ? 

We Iidians attach the greatest importance 
to filial piety. Mr. Naoroji’s feeling of affec- 
tionate reverence for his mother, has had, 
We are sure,no small share in making him 
the devoted son of his motherland that he is. 
Mr. C. M. Cursetjee says in The Oriental 
Review :— 

“His filial piety is not tobe surpassed. In his most 
prosperous days the maternal word or wish was law 
in his house and his dealing with the mother was so 
gentle and so dutiful that it struek even the most 
casual observer. I have often seen them together 
and the ralationship between them was cver a pleas- 
Ing and exemplary sight. Even when, as it some- 
times happened, the good dame was unreasonable, 
or acted iccongruously, the son was ever amiable, for- 
hearjng and respectful.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s political career is 
pretty well known to the educated public of 
India. What is less known is his work as an 
educatioralist and a social and religious 
reformer. He was the first Indian to be 
appointed a professor ina College; but his 
claims to the title of educationist do not rest 
on that fact alone. His educational, social 
and religious work had better be described in 
the words of Mr. kK. R. Kama, his “ oldest 
friend.” 

“Drawn xy an ardent desire to elevate the moral 
tone and character of his pupils, Prof. Patton enthu- 
siastically encouraged the formation of a debating | 
Literary anc Scientific Society. Mr. Dadabhai was the ° 
right hand man of the Professor in the organization 
of this Society and in reality was its life and soul, A 
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journal was started in connection with this society, 
ealled “The Students’ Literary Miscellany.” Dada- 
bhai was one of the most diligent contributorsito it. 
Not content with the formation of such a socisty, the 
proceedings of which were-conducted in English, still 
further to benefit the larger masses of the natives 
who did not know English he made it a labour of 
love to start branches of the same in Guzerathi and 

“Marathi, and styled these the Dnyan Prasarak Man- 
dalis. Under the auspices of the Guzerathi Dnyan 
Prasarak Mandali, Dadabhai gave them numerous 
lectures to remove ignorance, and especially super- 
stitious faith in witcheraft and other demoralising 
tendencies.” | P 

“In ‘the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society 
the late Behramji Ghandy read a stirring paper on the 
advantages of female education, when Professor 
Patton, the Chairman, urged upon the members the 
duty of putting their preaching into practice and to 
he active female educationists. Led by Dadabhai, a 
number of classes were opened with searcely zwo to 
three girls in each, mostly consisting of sisters, 
cousins and neighbours. Dadabhai’s class was situat- 
ed at Bharkote in his house; that of Ardeshir Moos 
at Chundunwadi, of Jehangheer Panthacky and of Ca-, 

rasji Mehta in the Fort, and of Dr. Ardeshir Bhaji- 
valla at Mazagon. These volunteer teachers taught 
the classes in the mornings before going to their own 
duties at the Elphinstone Institution. These classes 
were the nucleus that developed into the formation 
of the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society's 

‘Marathi and Parsi girls’ schools.” 

'. “The stimulating effect of these literary activities 
prompted a keen desire to organise a religiovs re- 
form association resulting in the inauguration of the 

_Rahanumai Mazdiasna Sabha. Dadabhai’s staunch 
eo-adjutor in this work was his constant supporter 
and sympathiser, the late revered Naorojee Furtloon- 
jee, who had, cven previous to the formation af this 
Society, been studying the philosophy of the Zar- 
thosti religion and publishing many articles and pam- 
phlets on the subject. Furdoonjee was naturally 
elected President, and Dadabhai the first Secretary 
of the Rahanumai Mazdiasna Sabha.” 

“Still further to educate Parsi public opinian in 
favour of these reformations, the Rast Goftar was in- 
~augurated. Dadabhai was its first indefatigable and 
edifying Editor. The concern was financially helped 
by the late estimable Cursetjee Nusservanjee Cama 

and later on by a Syndicate of seven of whom Dada- 
bhai and myself are the only survivors.” 
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'“ After his first return from England Dadabha joined 
the late Manockjee Cursetjee, C.N. Cama an. a few 
others to remove the social barriers which  xisted 
against Parsi ladies freely taking their part in social 
functions. The commencement of this was in tiated 
by the formation of a family Social Reform Union, 
members of which had weekly family gatherings at 
each other’s bungalows: and the ladies and :entle- 
men entertained one another by means of cor versa- 
ziones, musical soirees and dinner parties.” 

Before his visits to England Mr. Nuoroji 
was either one of the originators of or active 
participators in most of the public movenents 
of the time. Some of these have been men- 
tioned above. There still remain to be cefer- 
red to the Bombay Association, the Framjee 
Cowasjee Institute, the Iranee Fund, the 
Parsi Gymnasium, the Widow Remar-iage 
Movement among -the Hindus, the Vicsoria 
and Albert Museum, &c. The Iranee TFand, 
it may be explained here, was raised for 
ameliorating the condition of the Zoroast ans 
resident in Persia. So far back as the year 
1851 he contributed to a daily Gujarati p:per, 
called the Samachar Darpan, a series of wti- 
cles entitled “ Dialogue between Socrates and 
Diogenes.” He edited the Rast Goftai for 
two years without remuneration. He ?on- 
tributed some eighteen papers on Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy to the Di yan 
Prasarak Magazine. In connection with the 
controversy on the subject of introdu:+ing 
Indian ladies at dinners and social gatheriigs, 
Mr. Naoroji wrote an account of the condi .ion 
of women in different countries in anc ent 
times. In the midst of these multifar ous 
activities he found time to learn Fretch, 
Persian, Hindustani and Marathi. Gujarat , of 
course, he knew as his mother-tongue. Wen 
he went to England he became Professo- of 
Gujarati and some other Indian Vernaculairs 
at the London University. 

These facts go to show, what isa truism, 
that a genuine reformer cannot but take same 
interest and part in all kinds of reform ; thot gh 
according to his powers, bent of mind end 
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opport-nities, he may be busier with one kind 
of reform than another: for all reforms are 
correlated. They also show that the found- 
ations of reform must be broad-based on the 


minds of our women and the masses through’ 


the medium of the Vernaculars, which, we 
are constrained to say, have been too much 
neglected by many of our leaders. 

The reforms which Mr. Naoroji introduced 
in the administration of Baroda as its Dewan 
are generally referred to in his biographical 
Ssketcaes. But very few people know the 
naturs of these reforms and the difficulties he 
had to contend with. The subjoined extracts 
from Mr. Wadya’s paper on Mr. Naoroji give 
us Some idea of his difficulties and his work. 
Their interest, it is hoped, will be considered a 
sufficfent excuse for, their length :— 

“Tt is well known that Mr. Dadabhai was called from 
Englard when the Ravenseroft Commission was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the maladministration which 
Col. Phayre had reported to Government. He became 
Dewar. in December, 1873, and the Report of the 
Commission was sent to Mulharrao Gaekwar, in May, 
1874, for any explanation or remarks he might desire 
to submit. His Highness was then at Navsaree. The 
Dewan was sent for and I accompanied him from 
Baroda to Navsaree as Personal Assistant. The report 
was explained to the Gaekwar. The question then 
arose what the Gaekwar should say. The old Mundlee, 
who were still around the Gaekwar, were encouraging 
-‘him to make his defence. It was reported that the 
President himself, who had not taken kindly to Mr. 
Dadabhai’s appointment and who certainly did not 
help him, taunted His Highness and asked where was 
the use of the new Dewan if he could not defend him! 
But from first to last Mr. Dadabhai gave one certain 
and unequivocal reply. “I have not come to defend 
“your past. My duty is to change and improve ;. and all 
I can dois to ask for a fair trial for the future.” This 
was the sum and substance of the position Mr. Dada- 
bhai then took up. The struggle continued for 
two weeks and more. Mr. Dadabhai had made up his 
mind that if the Gaekwar accepted his advice he 
could, return to Baroda, if not, he would go from 
Navsaree direct to Bombay. This was conveyed to 
His Highness more than once. One afternoon the 
Gaekwar came to the Adewan all of a sudden and 
asked us to go for a drive with him. He had decided 
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to accept Mr. Dadabhai’s advice. The next morning 
the old Mundlee were sent to Baroda. We prepared 
the Kharita in Navsaree. All that it asked was for 
a fair trial. It had not attempted any defence of 
the ragime which. it was the new Dewan’'s task to 
reform. The struggle had been severe, but his calm’ 
strength and firmness brought him success, 

“During the old regime the Varisht or High Court 
was presided over by the Gaekwarin person. Justice 
was actually bought and sold. The man who paid the 
largest Nazarana won the cause. It simply amazed 
us when we found that those Nazaranas were entered 
on the record and the dates forthe payments of the 
instalments were fixed. “The late Mr. Bal Mangesh 
Wagle was the Chief Justice appointed by Mr. 
Dadabhai. His support to the Dewan was entire and 
unflizehing. He brought to Mr. Dadabhai’s knowledge 
the fact that the date for the payment of one of his 
own instalments was approaching and the Sheristadar 
had drawn his attention to it with an intimation that 
His Highness expected the instalment to be levied. 
“ Teil His Highness,” said the Dewan, “that if he touches 
a single pie of such money I go from my office to the 
Railway Station.. I will not be with him one single 
moment after he receives such money.” I had to take 
this message myself. There was another prolonged 
struggle. The old party, though out of power, had 
still their influence over Mulharrao, and the position 
he was taught to take up was that the payments had 
all‘been arranged before the Dewan’s advent and they 
could not concern his administration. But Dadabhai 
remained unflinching and uncompromising. To him 
it was an outrage, and yielding was impossible. He 
was entirely successful and during his stay not a 
rupee of the uuhallowed bargains came to the Gaek- 
war's hands. 

“The relations of the Geakwar with the Sirdars 
of the State were most unfriendly. Col. Phayre was 
their friend and they knew it. In this state of things, 
the wife of one of the Sirdars—a daughter of a pre- 
vious Gaekwar, and niece to His Highness Mulharrao, 
left her husband’s protection and took shelter in one 
of Ais outlying palaces. Her husband-—a little pep- 
pery man—was furious and sought to bring her back 
by force. Other Sirdars made common cause with 
him. . They assembled their armed retainers. The 
lady in the palace engaged a number of mercen-~ 
aries and armed them for her protection. There, 
would be bloodshed in the streets of the city and 
it was reported that the Resident would bring in a 
British Regiment and occupy the city to restore 
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order! Mr. Dadabhai never flinched and never lost 


nerve. He insisted on the lady's return. He knew 


that His ‘Highness was supporting her though he 
pretended not to do so. He went straight to the 
Resident and undertook to send the lady back, but 
time was necessary, and Col. Phayre agreed to advise 
the Sirdar to take no step fora stated period. The 
Dewan then went to the Sirdar’s house—and he found 
him and his sympathisers assembled. He told them 
what had been arranged with the Resident. The 
little Sirdar could not control himself and gave way 
to an outburst. I never saw Myr. Dadabhai more 
calm and more firm. He allowed the Sirdar te have 
his say in full. He sat silent for a few minutes wait- 
ing if any other Sirdar had anything to say. And 
then he spoke. “I do not belong to the past. I have 
had no hand or share in the things you complain of. I 
am the Dewan now and I ask you to trust me and I 
undertake to send the lady back. But I must have 
time.” They could not and did not resist the appeal. 
The Dewan advised the lady to return. She positively 
refused. “I am Gaekwar’s daughter,” was her proud 
reply. He asked Mulharraoc to use hisauthority. He 
promised, but never meant todoso. The next morn- 
ing when Mr. Dadabhai started to see the Gaekwar, 
His Highness got the warning and left the Palace 
earlier to escape meeting him. Mr. Dadabhai orcéered 
his driver to drive fast in a particular direction so as 
to waylay Mulharrao in his drive. They met and Mr. 
Dadabhai tried to impress on His Highness the ser.ous- 
ness of the position. But Mulharraco was in one of 
his mad moods. And Mr. Dadabhai could see that he 
would do nothing to help. Then Mr. Dadabhai said 
he must have full powers to deal with the lady. 
Mulharrao assented, though unwillingly. In the 
afternoon, when Mulharrao was sleeping, the Dewan 
took the step he had contemplated. He wrote tc the 
lady in the Gaekwar’s name that unless she returned 
before 4p. m. to her husband's house, her allowance 
would be stopped. He had obtained the Gaekwar's 
authority and he exercised it in his name. The 
lady could no longer disobey such a mandate. 
Before the Gaekwar came out of his bedroom the 
lady was at her husband's house. When His High- 
ness heard of the Dewan’s order, he was furious. 
“Fancy such a message to a daughter of my house 
by my Dewdn,” said the Gaekwar. “J had your ge 
wiess’s authority and the message was in your name,” 

said the Dewan. “And I did it to prevent blood- 
shed.” "* 
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' The following anecdote related by Mr. Wadya 
is characteristic of the selfless patriot :— 

“For the first eleven months of his Dewanship, Mr. 
Dadabhai never drew his pay !. And his pay was a 
lakh of Rupecs a year. We never knew this. Our pay 


‘was given to us regularly every month by chithis 


signed by the Dewan. The news of the arrears of 


pay.came one day from Bombay. We enquired and 
found it was quite true. 


We asked Mr. Dadabhai 
and he Said he could sign the chithis for us but low 
could he sign a chithi for himself! Bal Mangesh Wagle 
and I reported this to the Gaekwar. He was simply 
astounded that no pay had been drawn for eleven 
months. He asked why, and when the reason was 
told, the words that escaped him were: “ Every 
praise to him.” It is not true that Mr. Dadabhai 
resigned because Mulharrao’s trial was ordered or 
decided upon. He resigned 15 days before the confes- 
sious which made Sir Lewis Pelly report against 
Mulharrao. Till then Sir Lewis Pelly was making 
every endeavour to make the Gaekwar retain Mr. 
Dadabhai as Dewan.” . 

This reminds us of his ‘sterling honesty as 
aman of business. It is generally known that 
he was connected with the London firm of 
Cama and Co., halfa century ago. It is also 
known that after sometime his connection 
with that firm came toaclose. Mr. K. R. Kama 
tells us the inner history of this incident in 


The Oriental Review. 

“Our business chiefly lay in exporting piece-goods 
and metals and importing cotton and seeds, on both 
sides it being exclusively confined to commission 
business. Unhappily an insignificant indent came 
for sewing-thread asking us to stamp the thread-balls 
with more yards than they actually contained. On 
our demurring to execute the. order, our chief con- 
tended that even European firms of position and stand- 
ing did not object to such a proceeding ; we declined 
to accept this sort of moral code of any firm, however 
wellknown. This trivial affair ended eventually in 
our deciding to sever our connection with the Firm.” 

As to his failure in business, Mr. Wadya 


tells us that it was not due any apeemaeue 


on his part. 


“When he failed in business in 1865 his failure was 
not due to his own speculations. He quixotically 
befriended a Parsi gentleman hoping to save him from 
bankruptey. He staked much of his own wealth to 
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avert a Parsi bankruptcy! He did not avert it and 
‘his loss was great. Then came the crash after the 
share mania in Bombay and he was engulfed in the 
general ruin. He placed his affairs before his cre- 
ditors so fully and with such strict integrity that 
the Governor of the Bank of England wrote to him 
‘personally and complimented him on his remarkable 
honeszy. When he received the purse from his ad- 
mirers in Bombay for his public’ services he did not 
use this money himself. He devoted it to the same 
public service without ostentation and, indeed, with- 
out the knowledge of any one except of a few friends 
and fellow-labourers.” 

Mr. Naoroji’s writings and speeches are not 

all political or economical in character. When 
Curzon the Truthful indicted all ~Asia of 
mendacity, the present writer, like many other 
journalists, tried to show from various sources 
that whatever the pretensions of that pom- 
pous Viceroy might be, the than ‘Curzon was 
not exactly infallible. One. of the sources of 
information was Mr. Naoroji’s essay on “ The 
Huropean and Asiatic Races” written in 1866 
in reply to Mr. John Orawfurd’s paper on the 
same subject, in which that writer sought to 
prove the inherent inferiority ‘of Asiatics in 
‘every respect. The reader would do well to 
turn to this and other papers of Mr. N aoroji’s 
to stimulate his patriotism and “store his 
mind with useful information, ~~ 


Our Anglo-Indian patrons have scientifically 
classified all. Indian agitators and politicians,, 


labelling them as either moderates or extrem- 
ists. 
that we understand their game. Weare not 
anxious to claim either of the'two tickets; 
nor isit our intention to label Mr. Naoroji 
accurately, 
the truth, to speak the truth and to follow 
the path of righteousness 
consequence.” There is no genuine Indian 
patriot .who does notin his heart of hearts 


believe foreign rule to be in itself an evil ‘and. 


wish for his.motherland absolute autonomy. 
The difference of opinion between the so-called 
moderates and extremists is for the most part 
about strategy and the range of practical 


We may without vanity tell our patrons- 


What concerns us most is to know 


“in the scorn of. 
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politics in our day and the opportuneness of 
the present time for one or other of the 


various methods of India’s political regenera- _ 
tion. Mr. Naoroji’s political views are well 
known and the methods he advocates have no | 
He has pressed these © 


secrecy about them. 
views and followed these methods for half a 


century witha persistency which the younger | 


generation ought to imitate. He has, in fact, 
been accused of constantly repeating himself, 
by those who do not know the secret of 
successful agitation. For says Mr. Morley 
in his “ Life of Cobden”: 

“A political or religious agitator must not be afraid 
of incessant repetition. Repetition is his most 
effective instrument. The fastidiousness, which is 
preper to literature and which makes a man dread 
to say the same thing twice, is in the field of propa- 
gandism mere impotency. This is one reason why 
even the greatest agitators in causes which have 
shaken the world are often among the least. interest- 
ing men in history. 

The Autocrat of,the Breakfast-Table only 
says the same thing in a more piquant manner, 
wnen he observes :— 

“You don’t suppose that my remarks made at this 
table are like so many postage-stamps, do you,—each 
to be only once uttered ? If you do, you are mistaken. 
He must be a poor creature that does net often re- 
peat himself. Imagine the author of the excellent 
piece of advice, “know thyself,” never alluding to 
that sentiment again during the course of a protrac- 
ted: existence! Why, the truths aman carries about 
with him are his tools; and do you think a carpenter is 
beund to use the same plane but once to smooth a 
knotty board with, or to hang up his hammer after 
it has drivenits first nail? I shall never repeat a con- 
versation, but an idea often. 
types when I like, but not commonly the same stereo~- 
types. A thought is often original, though you have 

uttered it a hundred times. It has come to you over 
a new route, bya newand express train of asso- 





ciations.” 


Ishall use the same, 


' There isat present more political unrest 4 


and ferment in Bengal than anywhere else in | 


India. 


Calcutta in a few weeks. What will be Mr. 


Naoroji’s message to us? What will be his” 


4 


4 


The Congress is going to meet in & 
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attitude towards Sides and boycott ? 
His message to the last Congress and, his 
message to the people of Bengal may partly 
satisfy our curiosity. 
‘The tide is with us. 


made the start. A great autocracy in the West is 


erumbling to dust—and we may fairly expect that. 
in‘ dealing With such a people as the British, with . 
their instincts for liberty and justice roused, our’ 


emancipation is ‘not far off, but I hope near. My 


word is:—Never despair or despond ! ! Go on, go on, é 
thoroughly united—come weal, come woe—never to ' 


rest but to persevere with every sacrifice til the 


victory of self-government ‘is won.’—M vena to: the 


Congress. 

“The responsibility and the ene that has 
now fallen to your lot, to the lot of Bengal, is ‘to show 
that Indians have a: ibackbone—the staying. power to 


the last. If we can once establish this reputation, 


half our fight for self-government will be fought and 
won. I congratulate you on the opportunity Bengal 


has acquired to retrieve the Indian character for. 


manliness, vigour, staying-power and, above all, 
readiness for any sacrifice. I don't care—I am pre- 
pared for ultimate failure—Bengal may remain parti- 
tioned—the boycott may at last end—but it will be a 


great gain if we can once establish the character for 


organised union and self-sacrifice. But I am not 
despondent. 
thing, some result is sure to ensue towards forward 
progress. I look ahead to the future. Such struggles 


will have great influence on future progress. I wish 


you every success in this struggle. ' You are a large 


and homogeneous body and can do things with unity. 
You can take all Bengal industries in your hands, 
jute, coal and others. One more important result I 


am looking forward to is the rousing up of the masses, 


and the present is just the kind of struggle which can 
accomplish this. object. If the people are once roused, 
they will always be ready to follow their leaders; I 
hope you will carry the legal fight to the end “—M es~ 
sage to the Bengalis. 


Casual glimpses of his eua: tee we have 
had above. It now remains to add a few 


“concluding words on: the same topic... Few- 


they must be owing to exigencies of space; 
though we -know a separate. article devoted 


4 


The English people and Press 
‘are beginning-to understand the wrongs of India. 
All Asia is waking up. The Isles of the. East have’ 


* * If we are determined on amy one’ 
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i the subject. would not be too much. For, 
has not “The Eroleeeor at the Breakfast- 
Table” observed, “ when a strong brain is 
weighed with a true heart, it seems to me like 
balancing a ‘bubble against a wedge of gold”? 
Mr. Justice Ranade- once spoke-of him as only 
one in India’s’ three ‘hundred millions. He 
fully desérves this high eulogium.., What have 


always impressed those who have known him 


most-intimately are. the urbanity and suavity 
of his manners, the cheerftilness of his ‘con- 
versation and the- most winsome simplicity 
of his temperament. “No evil thought or word 
ever finds .place in his speech nor a harsh 
expression such ‘as can:wound any one’s feel- 
ings. On ‘the political platform he calls a 
spade a spade’; ; in‘private life he is amiabi- 
lity itself. ‘“As a father he has ever been 
most affectionate, amiable and solicitous ; as a 


husband a paragon of virtue and good ‘sense ; 


as a‘son most devoted and praiseworthy. As 
a friend it would be difficult to qualify him. 
He is everything that a‘friend should be.” 
When his business failed and he suffered irre- 
trievable losses, he bore his misfortune with the , 
utmost calmness of mind. With still greater 
fortitude has he borne the loss of his only son. 
On the occasion of his coming to Bombay to 
preside at the Lahore Congress he returned 
to his humble little house ina back street in 
Khetwady, instead of. dtiving to the fine’ 
house-:prepared for him on Malabar Hill, as 
he was pressed to do. ‘“ Whenever he is in 
India he discards the English .habiliments 
entirely and dons the clothes which the ortho-. 
dox Parsis still-delight in.” In 1865 during. 
a slight-illness his doctor remarked that Mr. 
Naoroji “had lived’ such a pure life and his 
internal organs were so perfectly sound, that 
he would not be surprised if Dadabhai lived. 
to bea centenarian.” 


“Whatever record leap to light, 
He never.shall be shamed.” 


. 28th November, 1906.. 
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“to look on noble forms 
Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 
That which is higher.” 
He has also taught us | 
“That Beauty, Good & Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears.” 


hee has taught us that 


The uses of art are indeed many. When it. 
gives us true portraits of the great ones of, 


the earth, not only are their features, instinct 
as they may be with genius, or patriotism, 
or holiness, an inspiration to those who gaze 
on them, but “ we can observe their habits of 
life, their manners, their dress, the architec- 
ture cf their times, and the religious worship 
of the period in which they lived”. Other 
paintings, and sculptures too, many serve the 
same historical purpose. The art of a country 
epitomizes the whole development of the people 
that produced it. But it is the emotional 
aspec: of painting that isthe most important. 
It car elevate, chasten, subdue and discipline 
our emotions, and awaken noble and kindly 
feelings in those in whom they are dormant. 
No doubt “Art with poisonous honey stol’n 
from France” may degrade and blight the 
moral nature ; but we are not speaking of the 
abuses of art, but only of its uses. In modern 
India. however, over and above its more cons- 
picuo 1s functions, it is called upon to exercise 
one that may not be so obvious in the West,— 
we mean the function of nation-building. 
The desire for national unity has found ex~ 
press.on in our midst in various ways. The 
Indiai National Congress is the political 
emboJiment of this desire. The Indian Social 
Conference and the Indian Industrial Con- 
ference are the manifestations of this desire 
in th2 spheres of social reform and industrial 


id 


_patziotism that we want. 


rev val, ‘The Theistic Conference seeks to give - 
practical expression to the same desire in the 
world of religious thought and activity. The 
Conventions of the Theosophical Society also 
point to the same desire, Nor are linguistic 
manifestations of this desire wanting. Two 
or three years ago a discussion went on, parti- 
culerly in Hindi papers, as to the necessity 
for adopting some Indian vernacular as our 
lingua franca; and there is also the society 
for the adoption of a uniform script for all 
Indian vernaculars. For India is inhabited by 
var ous races, speaking more than a hundred 
and fifty languages. To make the situation 
stil. more difficult, they profess many different 
relizions. To build up all these races into 
one nation is a work of the greatest difficulty. 
The bond of nationality that lies in the past,— 
in common memories of glories and reverses, 
joys and sorrows, hopes and struggles, shared 
togsther,—is absent, if we consider all the 
peoales now inhabiting India ; though particu- 
Jar communities have this precious possession. 
But we can all love India as she is, live for her, 
aye, die for her if need be, hoping and working 
for 1er and having faith in her glorious future. 
But how is this community of love and life, 
hope and endeavour and faith to be brought 
about ? Subjection to the same Government 
and struggle against the same bureaucracy do 
not seem all-sufficient to generate the kind of 
We, the inhabitants 
of she different provinces of India, must first 
knew one another that we may love one 
anather and be one. Such knowledge includes 
our past as .well as our present. And as 
nations and races are seen at their best in 
whatever is permanent in their literature and» 
art, no knowledge of them can be complete 
without some acquaintance at least with their 
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Krom the original painting by 


RAJA RAVI VARMA KING RUKMANGADA AND MOHINI. By the courtesy of the 


artist, 


TR tee ie 
literature and art, past and present. A foreign 
literature and foreign tongue, as English is, 
cannot serve as the medium through which we 
may know one another and interchange our 
deepest thoughts and feelings. The books, 
periodicals and newspapers which we write in 
English, have their uses, but they do not either 
reveal or reach the heart of the nation. It lies 
unexplored, and unknown even to many of us. 
And there is no vernacular common to the 
whole of India which can serve to make the 
different provinces known to one another. It 
is here that art comes to our aid. 


More than seven years ago we referred 
to this aspect of the utility of art in the 
Kayastha Samachar, which we then edited, 
in the following words :— 

“Tt does not require much observation to perceive 
that jealousies and prejudices exist not only among 
different nations and countries, but even among the 
provinces and districts of the same country. Take, 
for instance, any two provinces or races of India, and 
vou are sure to find much mutual jealousy, distrust 
ind prejudice. * * What is the remedy? Evi- 
lently a deeper and wider knowledge of our neighbours 
ind the charity which that knowledge is sure to 
yreed. One of  e most effective means of knowing 
t nation is to know; ts literature. In Europe, there 
ive more people knowing languages other than their 
»wn mother tongues than in India. Europeans, or to 
peak of a particular nation, Englishmen, have trans- 
ated the best books in other languages into their 
ywwn. Hence they are in a better position to under- 
itand other people than the people of India. Not to 
ipeak of those of other countries, we do not know the 
iterature and people of our neighbouring provinces. 
jow many men are there in India who know the 
vincipal vernaculars of the country? We do not care 
o read even the translations of some vernacular 
woks which Englishmen have made. No wonder 
here should be so much provincial jealousy, distrust 
md prejudice. Happily, things are taking a turn for 
he better. Many educated Indians haye begun to 
tudy other Indian vernaeulars than their own. 

“ Another means of knowing a people is to know its 
et. It requires much culture to say why one admires 
work of art. But even a savage may be struck with 
he beauty of a statue, a building or a picture, In this 
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appeals even to the illiterate. Hence, as a factor 


silently making for national unity, we should wel- 
come a revival of artistic activity in India as muéh 
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respect art enjoys an advantage over literature. Tt — : 
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as, if not more than, a revival of literary activity, 77 


A’ few facts, perhaps otherwise insignificant, show 4 
that probably such an artistic revival is approaching. — # 


One is the increasing liking among Indians for illus- 
trated newspapers, magazines and hooks. Another is 
the popularity and extensive use of the pictures of 
Raja Ravi Varma. 


Five years ago they were scarce- 


ly known in Northern India. As far as we are aware ~~ 


it was a Bengali magazine named Sddhand which in — 


the north first pointed out the merits of these pictures. — ‘Siam 
It isa pity that Ravi Varma does not yet seem to 


have had any intelligent imitators or rivals. “The mac! 
third fact that we wish to mention is the production 
by Mr. G. K. Mhatre of Bombay of the statue whieh 


forms the subject of this article. It was given to the — 


world more than two years ago. 
at the time by several European critics including 


Sir George Birdwood. Much ridicule, however, was 


It was highly praised 


heaped upon Sir George by some persons, for having ‘i: Pes 


mistaken it for a marble statue, the material actually 


used being plaster of Paris. In justice to Sir George 
it must be said that he had no opportunity to see the 


statue itself, but could see only some photographs of 
it sent to him in England, which misled him. We 
admire and appreciate Mr. Mhatre’s work, but not 
more for its actual merit, than for its promise. When 
the statue was placed before the public, it at once 
came to be talked of and appreciated in different 
provinces of India. Had Mr. Mhatre written a book 
in Marathi, which is his mother-tongue, it would have 
been appreciated only by Marathas, at least for years 
to come, even if it had possessed great merit. But we 
who do not know Marathi and others like us can admire 
and appreciate his statue, and be chastened and ele- 
vated by it. This exemplies the advantage that art 
has over literature, which we have spoken of above.” 


It requires some education to perceive the 
distinctive style or the hidden meaning of a 
work of art. But the language of form and 
colour appeals to all. It is no doubt true 
that the picture which tells its own story 
is often the least didactic, for it has no 
inner or deeper lesson to reveal. But in the 
work of nation-building even such pictures, 
representing stories in the mythological, 
























India, 


times. 


a 


 semi-historical or historical literature at the 
country, possess considerable usefulness. 


For 
the stories have many a lesson to teach. 

Ravi Varma, the greatest painter of modern 
whose death we now mourn, painted 
for the most part scenes from the religious 
and classical literature of India. In this way, 
perhaps unconsciously, he helped in the work 
of nation-building, at least so far as Hindu 
India is concerned. 

Ravi Varma’s is not an eventful life. 
belonged to an ancient Kshatriya 
family closely connected with the 
royal house of Travancore. He was 
born on the 29th of April, 1848, in 
his ancestral home at Kilimanur, a 
large village given to his ancestors 
as a jagir for military services 
rendered to the State in troublous 
His was a family naturally 
gifted with artistic instincts. He 
was the eldest of three brothers 
and a sister, all remarkabl y endowed 
with artistic powers. His mother 
Was a cultured lady and a poetess 
of no mean order. Ravi Varma had 
in his boyhood the Sanskrit educa- 
tion then given to all boys of gentle 
birth. “But he took greater delight 
in making drawings with chalk or 
charcoal, of gods and goddesses, on 
the walls and floors of his man- 
sion than in mastering his Sanskrit 
Grammar.” 

His maternal uncle, who was a 
man of uncommon parts and prac- 
tised painting as an amusement, 
encouraged the boy in his artistic 
tastes. When he was barely thir- 
teen, he presented the then Maha- 
raja of Travancore with some of his 
paintings, with which His Highness 
was greatly pleased. The enlight- 
ened Maharaja found great promise 
in the boy’s works and patronized 


He 
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him and gave him opportunities for obtaining 


an artistic education. This circumstance 
does great credit to that prince, as in those 
days painting was considered a degrading pro- 
fession fora gentleman. We must also admire 
the moral courage of the highborn and gifted — 
Ravi Varma for choosing such a profession as 
his life-work; in which, though genius may 
come by nature, success can be achieved only 
by devotion and the infinite capacity for 
taking pains, It is also a happy augury for 
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the future of art in India. For what Indian 
art has for long centuries most needed is the 
infusion of fresh blood, the devotion to it of 
gifted and cultured persons of all castes and 
classes, who'’may be able to lift it from the 
position of a mere handicraft to equal rank 
with poetry. 

Though strictly speaking Ravi Varma was 


a self-taught artist, yet the models that he 


followed being of Huropean origin and the 
painter whose work he watched in youth, 
being a Huropean, his style of painting is not 
Indian, but Western. Of late years, mainly 
through the efforts of Messrs. Havell and 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, public attention has 
been drawn to the Indian style of painting. 
If a man of Ravi Varma’s originality and 
feeling for beauty had in youth followed the 
Indian style, we do not know how much 
greater his success would have been; but of 
this there is no doubt that in that case the 
position of the Indian style in the world of art 
would by this time have been more assured. 

We do not intend to follow in detail Ravi 
Varma’s successful career as a painter or 
mention the medals that he won at Indian 
and foreign exhibitions, or refer to the patron- 
age that was extended to him by men of rank 
and wealth, Indian or Kuropean, throughout 
India. The curious reader is referred to his 
biographical sketch entitled “Ravi Varma, 
the Indian Artist” for these details. 

Of the distinctive features and merits and 
defects of the European and Indian styles of 
painting, we are not competent to speak. 
That task must be left to abler hands. We 
are able here only to record what appeals to 
our untrained eyes. We find that Ravi Varma’s 
paintings are for the most part taken from 
the Puranas, epics and dramas of ancient 
India. That shows two things, namely, that he 
loved India, and had made a loving and careful 


study of her ancient literature. We could wish ° 


he had painted some scenes, too, from Vedic 


India as suggested directly and. indirectly in. _ 


the Upanishads. His paintings also shew tiaat 
he was gifted with poetic imagination tc no 
small extent ; for he has selected for his art 
some of the most beautiful, pathetic and soul- 
moving scenes in the ancient literature of 
India. The costume of his men and women 
must have sorely puzzled him. But his un- 
conscious patriotism kept him true to Incia ; 
he did not in the least cast a Jonging look 
towards Europe, ancient, mediaeval or modern, 
for the habiliments of his characters. On the 
contrary he made a laborious effort to disccver 
an all-India costume. He paid “ a visis to 
Northern India with a view to studj, i 
possible, the ancient costume worn by Hindu 
princes and princesses from, old paintings or 
statues, but without success.” Rightly or 
wrongly he came to the conclusion “ that aur- 
inga long period of Muhammadan supremacy, 
every vestige of whatever was old and pu ely 
Hindu, had been effaced from the face of the 
country. Every shade of race and nationality 
in India has a dress and ornaments of its awn, 
so that it was difficult to find a common cos- 
tume which would satisfy every class equally.” 
But one is tempted to ask why, discovery 


‘failing, he did not make an attempt to 


invent some artistic and graceful Incian 
costume. Indian nationalists are sometimes 
found to discuss the question of an all-India 
dress. His would have been an artist’s solu- 
tion of the problem. But somehow or other 
he did not make the attempt ; a fact that all 
true nationalists cannot but regret. Hence 
we findin his pictures costume belonging to 
Southern India for the most part. But it is 
Indian all the same. And the various types of 
womanly beauty that we find in his pictures 
are entirely Indian. His love of warm and 
gorgeous colours is also Indian. If it be true 
that the physical features of a country ex- 
ercise a formative infiunence over the minds of 
its people, the natural beauty of Travancore 
must have had much to do with the making 
of the artist. ‘ 


ce 


With the exception of his style, every thing 
else in his pictures is Indian. But his foreign 


style, as far as we have been able to observe, 
does not detract from the usefulness of. his’ 


‘paintings as sources of enjoyment and ins- 
truction or as an influence that makes for 
nationality. From - the ‘Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, however much our languages, dress, 
manners and customs may differ, the social 
organisation and national character are much 
the same everywhere. This is due to no small 
extent to the influence of our national epics, 
the Ramayana and.the Mahabharata. Ravi 
Varma’s pictures taken fromm’ these epics 
appeal to all Hindus, at any rate, throughout 
India. May we not hope that hereafter a 
gifted artist will be born who will. speak in 
the inspiring language of form and colour to 
all Indians alike irrespective of race or creed ? 
The most ancient Indian ideal .was one of 
healthy activity and healthy enjoyment. Even 
in the Ajanta caves, which served as retreats 
for Buddhists monks, whose ideal was renun- 
ciation, we find an indication of this feature 
of the national character, taking delight in 
all natural forms and activities. The ideal 
of asceticism, of forsaking the world as mere 
illusion, was of later growth.. This must have 
affeczed“our art, too. If the world was an 
illusion, why take delight in it? The sooner 
one left it the better. This is diametrically 
opposed to the artistic temperament. May 
we not hope that the advent and popularity 
of a painter like Ravi Varma are artistic indi- 
cations of the returning interest of the nation 
in mundane existence? This is not the place 
to enquire why the Greek gods and goddesses 
were given human and natural shapes, where- 
as India’s gods and goddesses had very often 
/ non-human and-non-natural shapes. What we 
are here concerned with is to note that Ravi 
Varma’s paintings represent to some extent, 
but not entirely; a return to nature in the 
creative function of ‘art:in the domain of my- 
thology. -_ et 
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The pictures which accompany this article 

are described below :— 
KING RUKMANGADA AND MOHINI, 

“This picture represents King Rukmangada between 
two fires as it were. He had promised to his second 
wife Mohini that he would grant any request she 
might make, Ona certain Ekddasi (the eleventh day 
of the moon, on which orthodox Hindus fast), Mohini 
plazed some food before him and demanded that 
either he should partake of the food, or cut off the 
head of his son, born of his first Queen. He was always 
strict in the observance of his Ekédasi fast. So in’ 
great perplexity he raises his eyes to heaven in 
agorised prayer for guidance. His son, a mere child, 
bravely offers his neck to his father, entreating 
him not to be guilty in the eyes of the gods by 
breaking his fast. The first Queen, the mother of the 
boy, has fainted in the lap of an elderly woman be- 
longing to the Royal Household. Mohini with a stern 
and,relentless look presses the king to keep his pro- 
mise.”’—~ Ravi Varma, the Indian Artist. 


SITA UNDER THE ASOKA TREE. ~ 

“Sita was forcibly carried off by Ravana to his island 
kingdom of Lanka (Ceylon). There she was kept in an 
Ascka forest, guarded by Rakshasis (ogresses), who 
alternately threatened and cajoled her in the vain 
hope of persuading her to share Ravana’s throne as his 
wife or mistress. In the picture she is represented 
as sitting sorrowfully under an Asoka tree, utterly 


“unmindful of the presence of the Rakshasis."-—Ditto. ° 


THE FATAL GARLAND, 

This picture represents the death of Queen 
Indumati, the wife of King Aja, the grand- > 
father of Rama. The subject is taken from 
the Raghuvansa of Kalidasa. The late Mr. 
R. T. H. Griffith has given us a beautiful 
rendering of Kalidasa’s verses in his Idylls 
from the Sanskrit. As once at the close of day 
King Aja chanced to roam with his darling 
Indumati through the royal park— 
NARAD, sweet singer, speeding to his home,— 
For he had tuned his heavenly lyre, to cheer 
With sounds of melody great Siva's ear, 

In far GOKARNA, where the God abode,— 

Flew o’er their heads, upon his airy road. 

The wind, enamoured of the scent of flowers 
That grew and blossomed in no earthly bowers, 
Swept o’er the chaplet on his lyre that lay, 
And bore it swiftly through the clouds away. 
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Fairer and sweeter than the flowers that grow 
In lovely gardens in this world below, 
That falling chaplet finds a fitting rest 
On the smooth wonder of the lady's breast. 
But, when that garland on her bosom lies, 
I'he Queen one instant looks, then faints, and dies ; 
As faints the lily, when the Demon's might 
jnatches the moon, her lover, from her sight. 
Scarce has she sunk, of sense and life bereft, 
Ere sense and motion, too, her lord have left. 
Loud shrieks, in sorrow, each attendant near ; 
And startled birds reply with notes of fear. 
Tended with care, the King revives, at last; 
And she—Ah, Fate has bound its prey too fast. 
Art may recall the yet delaying breath ; 
No charms, alas! can win his prey from Death. 
Lovely but mournful, like an unstrung lute, 
She looked all soulless, beautiful and mute, 
As in her husband's loving arms she lay, 
Pale as the moon that shrinks before the day. 
Broken in spirit, thus the mourner cries ; 
His voice scarce heard for groans, and sobs, and sighs. 
If iron melts before the conquering flame, 
Is the soul stronger in its mortal frame? 
“Dead of a flower, my dearest! And has such 
The power to kill thee with its gentle touch ? 
Now every weapon Fate may use to slay, 
If pleasant flowers can take the life away. 
Ah, T remember. Such is Nature’s will, 
That gentle means should gentle creatures kill, 
Have I not seen a sweet young lotus die 
Of soft snow melting when the sun rose high ? 
How can this chaplet, if so deadly there, 
Here, on my bosom placed, have power to spare? 
But poisoned cups may life and strength bestow, 
And Amrit kill, if God will have it so. 
And thus the bolt has spared the husband tree, 
And killed the gentle plant that clung to me. 
“Speak to me, dearest. When I vexed thee, thou 
Wast ever gentle. Whyso scornful now? 
And art thou gone without one last adieu ? 
And didst thou think my vows of love untrue? 
Ah, human weakness! Still her lips are red 
With my last kisses : and the girl is dead ! 
Unkind, unkind! Canst thou thy love forsake, 
Who ne’er in thought would cause thy heart to ache? 
In name alone the Earth my bride they call: 
Thou art my Queen, my love, my life, my all. 
“The soft wind moves the flowers that deck thy hair, 
And whispers hope amid my wild despair. 
Wake, darling, wake! My midnight gloom dispel, 
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Like the bright plant that lights the darksome dell. 
Woe, woe! Thy hair is wandering freely o’er 
Those dear dear lips that speak not, move not more. 
Thus the sad lotus sleeps, that all day long 
Made pleasant musie with the wild bee’s song. 
Night goes, but glads her loving moon again ; 
The love-bird mourns, but mourns not all in vain, 
Lovers may part, and live, if hope be left ; 
But [ for ever, ever am bereft. 
“Those dainty limbs, for which soft blossoms, spread 
By gentle hands, were all too rude a bed, 
How will they bear to lie upon the pyre, 
Ere burnt to ashes by the ruthless fire ? 
The sharer of thy secrets, dear, thy zone, 
Rings out no longer with its silvery tone, 
Now that thy foot is silent. Can it be 
That all its voice and life have fled with thee? 
“ Signs of thy charms will meet me. Thou hast taught 
Koils thy voice of music : swans have caught 
That step that love made languid: startled roes 
Have learnt thy winning glance: the creeper throws 
Her amorous arms, when shaken by the breeze, 
As thou didst, dearest. Thou hast left me these : 
But thou art gone away to Heaven, and what 
Can soothe my anguish, love, when thou art not ? 
Didst thou not promise, long ago, to see 
Thy creeper married to thy favourite tree ? 
And now, ere yet the rites are well begun, 
Thou hast departed. Is this kindly done ? 
Thy dear Asoka tree, that loved thee much, 
And bloomed so bravely at thy gentle touch, 
What henceforth willits blossoms be? And how, 
Meant for thy tresses, can I use them now ? 
Believe me, love, it weeps for thee, and showers— 
The only tears it can—a rain of flowers ; 
Mourning what none can give again, the sweet 
Beloved pressure of thy gentle feet. 
Art thou asleep,—thy zone, in which we wound 
Flowers like thy breath for sweetness, still unbound ? 
TheSe girls were partners of thy grief and joy: 
Here, like the Moon in beauty, stands our boy. 
In thee alone was centred all my bliss: 
With these to love thee, was thy purpose this ? 
Dear pupil in the song, friend, partner, wife, 
What is not lost, oh, tell me, with thy life! 
Girl with the eyes that sparkled ; wont to drink 
The wine of kisses from my lips; oh, think, 
How wilt thou bear to taste, in realms above, 
Tears mixed with water, for the kiss of love?” 
Thus as he wept; the mourner’s cries of woe 
Forced the trees' tears in balmy streams to fiow. 
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Searee ‘could his soreowing friends, with tender care, 
The lovely body from his bosom tear, 

And on the pyre those dainty limbs compose, 

Where scented flames from logs of sandal rose. 


‘Pale as the sad Moon when the night is fled, , 


Back to the city all alone he sped, 
And saw his grief reflected in the eyes 
Of mourning matrons with their deep-drawn sighs. 


'_ His saintly Teacher marked the monarch’s grief, 


And sent a Hermit to console the Chief. 

Before the mourner stood ‘the holy man, 

And thus, with gentle words, his speech began: 

“ Well doth the pitying Saint, my Master, know 
The cause, sad King, that bids thy, tears to flow; 
And, did not rites unfinished claim his care, 

He had been here to sootlie thy wild despair. 


Now hear-the message of the holy Sage; . 


Store in thy mind the wise advice of age. 

His eye of knowledge never waxes dim, oe 
Nought in the triple world is hid from him ; 

But, all uncovered to ‘his Searching eye, | 

The past, the present, and the future lie. 

Once TRINAVINDU, for his virtues known, 

Through sternest Penance threatened INDRA’S throne. 
The God from Paradise, i in wild alarm, 

Sent a fair Nymph, the Sage’s mind to charm. 





EB are still looking forward, as we write, 

\ \ to the session of the 22nd Indian Na- 
tional Congress in Calcutta during 
Christmas week next. During the same week 
the Indian National Social. Conference, the 
Theistic Conference, the: Ladies’ Conference, 
the Temperance Conference and the Industrial 
Conference will hold their sittings. It is set- 
tled that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, our oldest 
and most revered and trusted leader, will 
be elected President of the Congress. The 
Theistic Conference will be presided over by 
Principal R. Venkataratnam Naidu, M. A., 
L. T.; of the Pittapur Rajah’s College, Co- 
canada. The Hon’ble Justice Sir Chunder 
Madhub Ghose is-to preside over the Social 
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‘ Scarce could the Saint his furious wrath control, 


Surging tempestuous o'er his troubled soul ; 

And, as she stood, in all her’charms arrayed, 

He laid the curse of death upon the maid. 
‘Father, forgive me! ’—was her tearful ery— 
‘My lord commands ; a helpless slave am I.’ 
Then cried the Sage: * On earth a prisoner be, 
Till flowers of Heaven shall fall and set thee free.’ 
Born, ages after, of a royal line, 

Sh> was ‘thy consort, and her heart was thine. 
But those sweet flowers upon hér breast. that fell, 
Have freed her spirit, and removed the spell. 
Weep not for her; but for thy land provide : 

The Earth, remember, is the Monarch’s bride. 
Well hast thou borne thy prosperous fortune’s test, 
Nor once has pride inflamed thy constant breast : 
Then scorn, O King, béneath thy grief to bow; 
Bu; show the same unyielding spirit now. 

Up, and be. strong! | Thy ‘useless grief control, 
And with rich offerings cheer thy lady's soul. 
Hast thou not heard, when tears for ever flow, 


The spirit suffers from the mourner's woe ?” 


The sage’s counsel reached the mourner’s ear ; 
But rent by grief, his heart refused to hear. 
Then to his home the Hermit turned again, 
And with him turned the counsel sent in vain. | 
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Conference. It is said that H. H. the Maha- 
rari of Cooch Behar will take the chair at the 
Ladies’ Conference. Mr. Samuel Smith will 
occupy the presidential chair at the Temper- 
ance Conference. At the Industrial Confer- 
ence the inaugural address will be delivered 
by H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, and the 
President will be the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas 
Damodar Thackersey of Bombay. or several 
years past it has been the practice to hold an 
agricultural and industrial exhibition in con-. 
nection with the Congress. This-year the 
exhibition promises to be grander than in any 
previous year. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Chaudhuri 
is the honorary secretary to the Exhibition. 
Committee. 
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So, for a week and more, Calcutta will be 
the centre of various forms of national activity 
and will have a very busy time of it. Unlike 
many other important Indian towns, it can- 
not boast of a hoary antiquity ora glorious 
‘past. Its importance is coeval with British 
rule in India. 

Some Calcutta houses are connected with 
historicalnames. The house where Clive lived 
stood on the site of the Royal Exchange. 
Some are, however, of opinion that the building 
now occupied by Messrs. Graham & Co., was 
his residence. Warren Hastings’ town-house, 
a small one, stood on the site of the present 
Government House; but he had another house 
in Hastings, which was formerly occupied 
by Messrs. Burn & Oo. The present official 
residence of the Magistrate of the 24-Pargan- 
nas was the Alipore residence of Sir Philip 
Francis, where he used to hold his weekly 
symposiums. 
Long, Sir Hlijah Impey lived in the very house 
which is’ now called the Nunnery, a third 
storey only having been added. It is situated 
at 7-1 Middleton Row. Sir Willam Jones lived 
in the New Court House, which stood exactly 
on the site of the present High Court. 

The Asiatic Society was founded by Sir 
Willam Jones, on January 15, 1784, during the 
administration of Warren Hastings, who was 
its first patron. The present building was 
erected about 1806, and subsequenty enlarged 
in 1839. The Society established a private 
museum “for the reception of all articles that 
may tend to illustrate oriental manners and 
history, or to: elucidate the peculiarities of 
nature or artin the Hast.” Jixtensive collec- 
tions of archeological and natural objects were 
gradually brought together, which appeared 
so valuable that it was decided to approach 
the State, with the prayer to preserve them 
in a national building. The Government 
readily consented to erect an Imperial Museum 
in which the treasures of the Asiatic Society 
might be arranged and exhibited, together 


According to the Rev. Mr. 
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with the paleontological and mineralogical 
collections of the Geological Survey of India, 
In the year 1866, the Indian Museum Act was 
passed, and the Asiatic Society’s Museum 
became the property of the Government of 
India. The building has since undergone ex- 
tensive additions and alterations, and with 
its new wing for the art gallery, forms one of 
the largest, though perhaps not the most 
symmetrical or imposing, of Calcutta public 
edifices, 

Unfortunately the Museum is visited for 
the most part only by sight-seers. Both the 
public and the Government of the country 
seem oblivious of the fact that a Museum is 
a scientific and educational institution. The 
Calcutta Museum, properly used, can be made 
the centre of much scientific and educational 
activity not only for grown-up persons, but 
even -for children, as has been admirably 
shown in a small book called “ Hours with 
Nature.’* Indian Archeology, Zoology, Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, Paleontology, &c., can 
be very well studied there. But unluckily 
these are the very subjects most neglected 
by our Universities, which are practically so 
many Government Departments. The econo- 
mic products of India, which await only the 
hand of the native exploiter to make India 
a veritable El «Dorado, are here brought to- 
gether in great variety and abundance. But 
so far as their utility is concerned, they might 
as well not have been collected at all. Of 
the usefulness of an art gallery it is super- 
fluous to speak again, as practically two 
articles in this issue are devoted to art. 

Another Calcutta institution which is almost 
entirely given up to sight-seers is the “ Zoo” 
at Alipore. Beyond the little Zoology that is 
taught in the Calcutta Medical College, in 
the whole of the area within the sphere of 
influence of the Calcutta University nowhere 


is there any provision for the teaching of 
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Zoology. Yet India teems with animal life in 
variety and abundance probably unsurpassed 
anywhere else on earth. The oldest Sanskrit 
literature we possess shows that our ances- 
tors were observers of animate existence. 
But considering the later metaphysical and 
“ other-worldly” tendencies of our best men, 
one céases to wonder that there are no Sans- 
krit or vernacular names for many weeds and 
other plants, as well as for many worms, insects 
and birds. Most of our educated men know 
Mr, A. O: Hume as a retired civilian in- 
terested in India’s political advancement, but 
are not aware that there is a beautifully ilus- 
trated work written by him and Mr. Marshall 
entitled “Game birds of India, Burma and 
Ceylon.” In this'’work, thirty-two birds have 
been described and enumerated which have 
no vernacular names !* 

It‘is best to speak in this connection of 
another suburban institution which possesses 
great scientific, educational and economical 
valie, and can like the Zoological Gardens 
be used for the purpose of original scientific 
Ivesearch. We mean the -Sibpore Botanic 
Garden. But botany is as much neglected 
in India as Zoology, Geology, &c. 

“The founding of the Botanic Garden in Caleutta was 
the beneficent act of a noble mind. Colonel Robert 
Kyd of the Honorable Company’s Engineers was an 
ardent horticulturist, and had gathered together in 
his private garden at Shalimar, a large collection of 
exotic plants. Deeply sensible of the benefit of an 
institution which might be made a source of botanical 
information for the possession of the Company, and a 
centre to which exotic plants of economic interest 
eould be imported for experimental purposes, Colonel 
Kyd suggested the desirability of forming a Botanic 
Garden in Calentta. His suggestions having been 
adopted by the Honorable Court of Directors, and 
practical effect having heen given to it by the Govern- 
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ment cf India, he was appropriately appointed the 
first Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, which 
was founded at his suggestion. The earliest efforts of 
Colonel Kyd were directed towards the introduction 
of the trees which yield nnutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, 
and pepper vines. It was however soon proved that- 
the climate of Bengal is quite unsuited to these tropi- 
eal species. The equatorial fruits, such as mangos- 
teen, langoat, dukko, and bread-fruit, as well as the 
temperate fruits of Hurope were also tried with a 
similar result. It was thus demonstrated by practical 
experiment that certain natural products, many of 
them of a most desirable kind, cannot be grown in 
Bengal. Colonel Kyd also began the experiment of 
cultivating the teak tree, for the sake of its timber, 
then so invaluable for ship-building. But it became 
clear after an experience extending over a period of 
thirty-five years that, although the tree to all outward 
appearance grows well on the alluvial soil of the delta 
of the Ganges, its stems early become hollow near 
the base, and therefore useless for yielding timber of 


* sound quality. Colonel Kyd continued to perform the 


duties of Superintendent of the Garden until his death 
in 1793."-—Howrs with Natwre. 

On his death, Dr. Roxburgh. Dr. Francis 
Buchanon, Dr. Nathinel Wallich, Dr. William 
Griffith, Dr. Hugh Falconer, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, Dr. Thomas Anderson, Mr. C. B. Clarke, 
and Dr. George King, became successively 
Superintendent of the Garden. The author of 
“ Hours with Nature” has rightly observed :— 

For us Indians, the history of the Botanic Garden, 
Caleutia, and the short biographical sketches of the 
distinguished botanists directly or indirectly connect- 
ed with that institution, have a moral which may be 
expressed in the words of Gilbert White of Selborne 
recorded upwards of acentury ago. ‘The produe- 
tions cf vegetation have had a vast influence on the 
commerce of nations, and have been the great pyro- 
moters of navigation, as may be seen in the articles 
of sugar, tea, tobacco, ginseng, betel, paper, &c. As 
every climate has its peculiar produce, our natural 
wants »sring mutual intercourse; so that by means of 
trade each distant part is supplied with the growth of 





*They are: the great bustard, the close-barred sand-grouse, the 
crestless moonal, the Bhutan hill partridge, the Malayan wood 
partridge, the mountain quail, the little crake, Elwes’s crake, the 
brown and ashy crake, the whity-brown crake, the Malayan banded 
crake, the banded crake, the Andamanese banded crake, the Anda- 
manese banded rail, the Indian water rail, the hooper, Bewick's 


swan, the bean goose, the pink-footed goose, the whitefaoted or 
laughing goose, the dwarf goose, the clucking or Baikal teal, the 
crested or bronze-capped teal, the marbled teal, the oceanic teas 
the scaup, the golden eye or garrot, the red-breasted merganser 
the snipe-billed god-wit, Armstrong’s yellowshanks, the bar-tailed 
godwit, , 
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every latitude. But, without the knowledge of plants 
and their culture, we must have been content with our 
hips and haws, without enjoying the delicate fruits of 
India and the salutiferous drugs of Peru.” We have 
many advantages, of soil, climate, vegetable and 
-mineral productions ; but powerless to use them for 
our good we choose to be “content with hips and 
haws,” while the nation to which Gilbert White be- 
longed has, since his days, rapidly grown in ‘wealth, 
power and influence. The Tea plant must have been 
awaiting search and discovery in the inaccessible 
jungles of Assam for ages past; yet, it waited in vain 
until a Griffith with the magic power of knowledge 
made the jungle yield up itssecret. Another botanist, 
as we have already seen, introduced the cultivation 
of Cinchona in India, which is now a source of re- 
venue to the Government. Instances may be multi- 
plied to show that the science of Botany has a much 
wider scope of usefulness than that of collecting, 
naming, and classifying plants. It has influenced the 
trade and commerce of the world.” 


But to come back to Calcutta edifices. The 
Ochterlony Monument situated in the Mai- 
dan is a memorial to General Sir David Och- 
terlony. It is 165 feet high, and commands 
from the top, a most magnificent view of the 
whole city; even Barrackpore, Dum Dum, 
&c., being visible therefrom. But the building 
does not possess any architectural beauty. It 
cost forty thousand rupees. The Town Hall 
stands on the northern side of the Maidan. 
It isin the Doric style of architecture and 
was erected in 1804 at a cost of £70,000. 
Lord Macaulay’s house in Chowringhee is now 
the Bengal Olub. One of the most pictur- 
esque buildings in Calcutta is Government 
House, the winter residence of the Viceroy. 
Its construction was commenced in 1797 at 
the instance of the Marquis of Wellesley. It 
was finished about the year 1804 at a cost 
of 13 lakhs of rupees. The design is in the 
main an adaptation of that of Kedleston 
Hali in Derbyshire, the ancestral seat of Lord 
Curzon. 

“4. The Maidan is adorned with many statues. 


The most important modern buildings of the 
town are: The High Oourt, the Writers’ 


_ Buildings, the Imperial Secretariat and Trea- 


sury Buildings, the New Customs House, the 
General Post Office, the Port Commissioner’s 
Building, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. James’s 
Church, the Bank of Bengal, the Mint, the 
Grand Hotel, the Asiatic Museum and Art 
Gallery, the Medical College Hospital with its 
adjuncts, the Senate House, the Sanskrit 
College, the Presidency College (where David 
Hare’s statue ought to make the place one of 
pilgrimage), the Imperial Library, &e. 

Some of the noteworthy houses belonging to 
Indian gentlemen are: the Prasad and the 
Castle belonging to Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore, 
the late Maharaja Durga Charan Laha’s house 
in Cornwallis Street, Raja Rajendra Mallik’s 
palace at Chorebagan, the Dighapatiya Raja’s 
house in Circular Road, Rani Rasmani’s house 
in Corporation Street, Raja Digambar Mitra’s 
house at Jhamapukur, the Temple of Pares- 
nath at Gouriberh, the family residence of the 
Tagores at Jorasanko, Raja Srikrishna Mallik’s 
house at Jorasanko (“the Normal School”), 
Raja Rammohan Roy’s house in Amherst 
Street, Woodlands (H. H. the Maharaja of 
Kuch Behar’s Alipore residence), &c. The 
Sukeas Street Thana, which belonged to Raja 
Rammohan Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen’s ances- 
tral house at Sankibhanga, and his own house 
at Upper Circular Road, Pandit Iswarchandra, 
Vidyasagar’s house at Badurbagan, Kristodas 
Pal’s house at Chorebagan, &c., are also worth 
a visit for their biographical interest. 

The Deaf and Dumb School on Upper Circu- 
lar Road may not be a grand building, but the 
institution is wortha visit. Close by is Dr. 
J. O. Bose’s house, where the sainted patriot 
Anandamohan Bose breathed his last. Near 
to it is Parsi Bagan house, now occupied by 
the Bengal Technical Institute. Next door 
are situated the laboratory and offices of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, a 
Swadeshi concern which had its birth before 
the days of the present Swadeshi agitation, 
and which should have. a great future before 
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it. The various Soap Factories, and the Ma- 
nicktolla Pottery may be seen by those who 
are industrially inclined. Along with the Deaf 
and Dumb school, the School for Blind Children 
at Elliott Road may be visited, as also the 
various homes and asylums for the infirm and 
the afflicted. 

Fort William and the Kiddepore Docks 
should also be seen. The latter were takenin 
hand in 1884-85, and cost 287 lakhs. 

The total population of Calcutta including 
the Fort, Port, Canals and the three suburban 
municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur, Manick- 
tolla and Garden-reach, amounted to 949,144 
on the night of Ist March, 1901. At the three 
previous censuses of 1872, 1881, and 1891 the 
figures for an equal area were 706,511, 684,710, 
and 765,510 respectably. There has been 
an increase, therefore, in 30 years of 242,633 
persons, or 31°7 per cent. According to the 
last census, of the total population 624,855 
were males and 324,289 females, The high 
proportion of the male to the female element 
of the population has long been known to be a 
distinctive feature of Calcutta. The disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes is on the increase. 
The number of married males in the city 
amounts to 358,336. On the other hand the 
numder of such females is only 131,816. It 
may be safely assumed that practically all 
married women in town have their husbands 
with them, and that the difference between 
the figures for married males and married 
females, viz., 226,520, is the number of hus- 
bands living in Calcutta without their wives. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in Calcutta there 
is not very much of family life. This can be 
explained mainly by the fact that the cost of 
living, and especially house-rent, is very much 
higher in Calcutta than in the mufassil. The 
poorer classes who come to Calcutta to earn 
a livelihood are very often compelled to leave 
their families behind them. Anyhow, this 
disparity does not make for a pure moral at- 
mosphere, Another contributory cause which 


increases the disproportion is found in the | 
fact that whereas a considerable number of | 
boys and young men come to Calcutta for | 
education, there is a comparatively. small | 
corresponding number of girls. 

Hindus form the bulk of the population. 
Ous of a total of 949,144 persons in Calcutta 
and the suburbs, 615,491 are Hindus, 286,576 
are Muhammadans and 38,515 are Christians. 
In the town of Calcutta the Hindus form nearly 
65 per cent., the Mussalmans rather less than 
3C¢ per cent., and the Christians slightly over 
4 ver cent., of the population, leaving only | 
1°01 per cent., to all other religions. Buddhists | 
number 2,903, Jews 1,889, Brabmos 1,812, 
Jains 1,241, Parsees 290, Comfucians 178, and | 
Sikhs, 153. Hindus have increased 24°1 per 
cent. since the last census, Mussalmans 23°01 
per cent., Christians 30°79, Brahmos 154, 
Jainas 151, Parsees 75 and Jews 35 per 
cent. 

The total number of Hindu castes mentioned 
in the Census Schedules is 180. Brahmans 
form by far the most numerous caste, being 
88.610 in number, or one-seventh of the total 
Hindu population, and 9°9 per cent. of the 
entire population of Calcutta; MKayasthas 
make a good second with 71,757. Next to 
them at some distance come T[aibarttas, 
Subarnabaniks, Chamars, Goalas and Tantis. 

The Muhammadans divide themselves into 
seven groups. The Sheikhs form an over- 
whelming majority, their number being 
262,087 out of a total of 286,576 Mussalmans, 
They form 91 per cent. of the Islamic popula- 
tion, and about 28 per cent. of the entire 
population of Calcutta. The Pathans are 
second in point of numbers, there being 14,531 
of them. Saivads and Moghuls number 7,586 
and 1,799 respectively. 

Besides Indian Christians, the Christian 
population is divided into 46 nationalities. 
The Kurasians form the majority, numbering 
14,663 or 37°8 per cent. 

Jews and Kurasians are the only races in 
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‘the town which have a female population 
more numerous than the male, 

The age-tables show that above 36 per cent. 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans in Calcutta 
and its suburbs and above one-third of the 
Christians are between 20 and 35 years of 
age. The population below one year in each 
of these communities is considerably greater 
than that between one and two years, indi- 
cating a high rate of infant mortality in the 
town. This may certainly be ascribed in 
part to ignorance of hygienic methods of 
bringing up infants ina town, partly to the 
high price and bad quality of the milk com- 
monly obtainable, and also in some measure, 
to the low vitality of infants born of child- 
mothers. The percentage of Hindus at the 
age periods 55—60 is 2°25, of Mussalmans 1°6 
and Christians 2°8. In the period of 60 and 
over it is 48, 5°, and 45 respectively ; 
proving that although a larger number of 
Muhammadans die between 55 and 60 than 
Hindus and Christians, that religion possesses 
more veterans of 60 and over ia the town 
than either of the others. A few more 
Hindus are longer lived in Calcutta than Ohris- 
tians. | 

The ratio of the males to females for the 
whole population is very nearly 2: 1 (1000 : 503). 
The ratio of unmarried males to unmarried 
females is a little less than 5: 2, The propor- 
tion of married to unmarried males is even 
greater. It will be observed, therefore, that 
the proportions of unmarried as well as marri- 
ed males to the corresponding representatives 
of the other sex are greater than the ratios 
of the sexes in the case of the total population. 
Jn the other hand, we have considerably 
more than three times as many widowed 
"emales as widowed inales. 

Up to the age of 5 there are 38 widowed 
yersons, of whom only one is male. If mar- 
‘ages under the age of 15 in the case of 
sither sex are, as they certainly ought to be, 
sonsidered child marriages, the prevalence 


of this custom or otherwise in the principal 


religions is shown in the following table :— 
Married and widowed 


wnder 15. 
Male. Female. Total. 
Hindu 4,146 11,163 15,309 
Mussalman ... 2,320 3,596 5,916 
Christian... ign abe; 3a 50 50 


The number per 10,000 of such persons is 
as follows :— 


Male. Female. Total. 
Hindu 48°9 131°6 180°5 
Mussalman ... . 273 AQ4d 69:7 
Christian ae wes aot: oe 0°6 0-6 


Among the three religions the percentage 
of married persons is greatest among Muham- 
madans, being 62, against 57 for Hindus and 
30 for Christians. 

There is a larger proportion of widowed 
persons among Hindus (14 per cent of the 
total Hindu population) than among the 
followers of any other religion. Muhammadans, 
Christians, Jains and others have about 9 per 
cent. each. Of the 14 per cent. of widowed 
Hindus, the greater part (11 per cent.) is 
female, owing doubtless to the injurious and 
unjust custom of enforced widowhood; but 
on the other hand there are but few Hindu 
women above 15 who are unmarried. The 
figures give 3,063 unmarried . Hindu females 
above the age of 15; 178 of these are above 
60 years of age, being most probably women 
belonging to Kulin Brahman families. Kahars 
and Chamars get their sons married earlier 
than all other castes. The lowest percentage 
of unmarried females are among Kaibarttas, 
Tantis, and Baisnabs. 

There are 113 Hindu ‘husbands and 127 
Hindu wives below 5 years of age. 

That after a century and a half of British 
rule, India is still practically an illiterate 
country is well known. But the illiteracy of 
the metropolis of the British Indian Mmpire is 
nevertheless remarkable. The number of the 
illiterate there is 724,974. They form 76°4 
per cent. of the total population. Only 23°6 
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per cent., therefore, or less than one-fourth, 
can read and write. Of this percentage, 20°0 
is male and 3°6 female. Of the total female 
population about one-tenth only (10°6 per cent.) 
is literate. The proportion of male literates 
is about three times as high (30°4 per cent.). 

There are in Calcutta 124,280 boys and 
77,284 girls between the ages of 6 and 20. Of 
these only 46,090 boys and 13,547 girls, or 
about 37 per cent. of boys and 17°5 per cent. 
of girls, are literate. So in the metropolis 
of an enlightened and beneficent Government 
more than 60 per cent. of the boys and 8) 
per cent. of the girls of school-going age go 
without any education ! 

The distribution of the ‘literate male and 
female population among the chief religions 
is as follows :— 

Female. 


Male. 
Hindu Bis a g°7. 
Mussalman 16°3 2°9 
Christian 82°3 6698 
Brahmo 66-4 531 
Buddhist AL3 15°9 
Jew 65°7 44°8 
Literate in English. 
Hindu Se . 14°4 7 
Mussalman a at we O28 *] 
Asiatie Christian... 23°8 34°0 
Brahmo dat ved »» 418 37°9 
Buddhist as. aes ww. 10 4°6 
Jew 49 2.02 


Of the 24°8 per coat of iierness in the town 
of Calcutta, 16°25 per cent. are literate in 
Bengali, 4°16 in Hindustani, 2°73 in English and 
0° per cent. in Oriya, leaving not more than 
1°1 per cent. for 36 other languages. Out of the 
137,803 -persons who are LUterate in Bengali, 
80,900 or nearly 58°7 percent. are literate in 
Bengali only, and 41°3 per cent. can read and 
write both Bengaliand English. Of the num- 
ber of literates in Hindustani 89 per cent. are 
literate in Hindustani only, and less than if 
per cent. are able to read and write English 
as well. Of the Oriya literates, 98 per cent. 
are literate in Oriya alone and about 2 per 


are literate in Bengali and English, 


cent. are so in English aswell. 2,819 females 
277 in 
Erglish and Hindustani, and none in English 
and Oriya. 

The following table 


interesting :— 


also will be found 


Speaking camber, of lustates 
Gujarati 2,026 76°5 
9 
meee: 158 | § 2,570 — 
Arabie 602 795 
Chinese 1,693 40°7 
Bengali 434,984 31°6 
Hindi 818,635 W1 
Oriya 30,630 147 
inglish 28,528 81:3 
Urdu 24,424 141 


The proportion of literacy is therefore very 
high among foreign traders and those hailing 
from the sister presidencies, i. e., broadly 
speaking from such regions as do not supply 
a labouring population. 

The literacy of different Hindu castes i 
shown below: 





Percentage of literates. 


Caste. NaIBE. Females. 

Baidya sex wa 70 291. 

ayastha 61°2 26°0 
B-ahman 60°6 19°2 
Sadgop 593 1d. 
Sandi 52°0 4'7 
Subarnabanik ... a 51°9 81 
Gandhabanik ... a 51 62 
Chhatri 40-4 SL 
Khatri 38'0 73 
Teli 34:0 674 
Tanti 33°6 67 
Moira 33'5 57 
Nepit ~ 28-1 Arg 
Kaibartta 271 4:5 
Baisnab 26°9 45 
Goala 22°0 4°3 


A number of Brahmans in Calcutta speak 
Hindustani and Oriya. The percentage o 
literates among this class is very small. If tx 
Bengali-speaking Brahmans could be separat 
ed from the others, the proportion of literate 
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in the caste would be considerably increased. 
his is true also of Kayasthas to a small 
extent. 
_ Ooming to literacy in English, we find that 
the Vaidya males have a percentage of 47, 
Kayasthas 37, Brahmans 31. The inferiority 
of Brahmans is due to some extent to the 
large immigration of up-country and Oriya 
Brahmans. There are 49 castes in Calcutta, 
of which six have their total male population 
illiterate and seven, their whole female popu- 
lation in that condition. These castes are 
Baiti, Chunari, Kaibartta (Chasi and Jelia), 
Mal, Malo and Tatwa. The percentages of 
literacy among the Chamars, Dhobas, Hadis, 
Kaoras, Lalbegis, Muchis and Tiyars are 8°6, 
64, 2°6, 24, 5°2, 3°3, and 34 respectively. 
These facts show how the “lower” castes aré 
rising in the social scale. 

The number of languages spoken in Calcutta 
is 07. Throughout Calcutta and the suburban 
municipalities Bengali is spoken by nearly 5 
lakhs of people and Hindustani by over 34 
lakhs. The total number of the Hindustani 
speaking people is 381,397, or 40°2 per cent. of 
the total population. As this is considerably 
larger than the population of Lucknow (264,049) 
which is the most populous of Hindustani cities, 
Calcutta may weil claim to be the largest Hin- 
dustani-speaking city in India. It isinteresting 
to note in this connection that inthe whole 
of the United Provinces there are only 24,120 
Bengalis, or nearly one-sixteenth of the num- 
ber of Hindustani-speaking persons in Calcutta 
alone; in Bihar proper there are 12,519 
Bengalis. There are 6,599 Panjabis ; 2,805 come 
from Bombay, 1,919 from Madras, and 14,947 
from Rajputana. There are 1,775 Chinese, 331 
Afghans, 264 Persians, 191 Arabs, and 163 
immigrants from the Straights Settlements. 

The total number of infirm persons is 1,916. 
A474 are insane, 335 deaf-mutes, 696 blind and 
242 afflicted with leprosy. Although Mus- 
salmans form only 29°8 per cent. of the total 
population, nearly half the whole number of 
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blind persons are Muhammadans, Then again, 
while 4°25 per cent. of the population is 
Christian, nearly a -fifth part of the insane 
and a sixth part of the. lepers are Ohristians. 
This is said to be due in great part to the fact 
that conversion to Christianity on the appear- 
ance of symptoms of leprosy, blindness, &c., is 
of frequent occurrence. Among Mussalmans 
Moghuls have the largest number of insane, 
blind and deaf-mutes. Pathans, too, are very 
prominent in this respect. Englishmen and 
still more English women have a good number 
of insane persons in proportion to their total 
number. Among the Hindu castes, Kaoras 
contain the. largest number of blind persons. 
Jugis contain many mad and blind persons; 
while Hadis stand foremost in respect of the 
proportion of lepers, and are the second Hindu 
caste for deaf-mutes. 

Christians represent 20°6 per cent. of the 
learned and artistic professions, that is, about 
5 times the amount due to them in proportion 
to their numerical ratio on the total popula- 
tion, and Hindus form about 69°3 per cent., 
just a little more than is their due, while the 
Muhammadans form only 15‘°7 per cent., or 
just about half as muchas they should. It 
will, therefore, be observed that the common 
notion that Hindus flock inordinately to these 
professions for a career is not borne out by the 
figures. 

Hindus form the largest proportion (88°9 
per cent.) of those who follow indefinite and 
disreputable professions, to which Mussalmans 
contribute only 10°2 per cent., and Christians 
barely 0°3 per cent. That Hindu prostitutes 
should be so disproportionately large must be 
due in great part to enforced widowhood and 
to a much less extent to kulinism. 

The Christian population takes the lead in 
the matter of superior Government posts with 
nearly 44 per cent. Hindus rank third and 
Muhammadans last. 

The percentage of persons in the different 
castes who follow the traditional occupation 
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of their castes is as follows; Town—Chunaris, 
100; Dhais or Mussalman midwives, 100; Mus: 
salman barbers, 100; Suburbs—Lalbegis, 100; 
Tatwas, 100: Dhoba, 87'5; Nikari Mussalman, 
fisherman, 85°7; Mallah, 846; Lalbegi, 84°4; 
Muchi, 68°6 per cent; Hindu Lalbegi, 61°4; 
Mussalman Lalbegi, 84°4; Dom, 59°2; Kahar, 
59; Tiyar 58°7; Hadi, 57°8; Sonar (Behari), 
56°4; Guria, 55; Baiti50. Town—Brahman, 
13; Kayastha, 304; a very small proportion 
(6°2 per cent.) of the Tanti or weaver caste 
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NDIAN political thought has for sometime 
| past, been not a little excited and unset- 
tled, and -not the least potent cause of 
such unsettlement is the cult of “ Self-reliance” 
which has been vigorously preached by some 
political workers. A school of politicians has 
sprung up in India who delight in propounding 
extreme views on all political questions. 
They do not stop short of claiming complete 
self-rule, immediate and unconditioned, and 
have no thought as to how under present con- 
ditions it is possible to attain it, and assuming 
it possible, whether we are competent to use 
it to our advantage. There are those among 
us who advocate a cautious and considerate 
advance, who are mindful of our own disabili- 
ties, and who would prefer a long tutelage 
under the egis of the British Government. 
The first set of thinkers have no patience to 
wait, and are ready to denounce the Govern- 
ment for not granting political rights or 
reforming administrative abuses fast enough. 
They denounce their fellow-countrymen, too, 
for desiring to advance moderately and slowly. 
They take so hopelessly irreconcilable and 
impracticable an attitude, that it becomes 
well-nigh impossible for the moderates to 





earn their livelihood by their traditional occu- 
pation; a clear proof of the competition of 
Menchester. 

We have no space left to notice the many 
otker interesting facts connected with the 
occupations of the people. But it is clear 
that it is neither character, nor education, 
nor occupation that determines a man’s caste, 
but only the accident of birth. 

The greater portion of this paper has been 
compiled or taken from the Census Report. 
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work with them. The moderates have not 
only to preserve their own character for 
sanity and sobriety, but have to safeguard the 
interests of the country. They are sensible 
that extreme demands a never be granted 
and will only retard our progress. They see 
that the present temper of the British 
Government in Hngland and India is favour- 
able to our advancement, and they are there- 
fore anxious that the cause of the country 
should not be spoilt by any unworkable or dis- 
agreeable claims. The so-called progressives 
on the other hand would rather not have any 
concessions granted, and would of set purpose 
pitch their demands to the utmost extent, so 
as tomake their refusal certain. In fact their 
programme is to abstain from making any 
demands whatever. Their professed object 
is to embarrass the Government and to heigh- 
ten its unpopularity by making it appear that 
it refuses to make popular concessions, It 
is dificult to see what possible good they hope 
to attain by such tactics. Happily this body 


of irreconcilables is not numerous, though it is 
very noisy and energetic. Taking the country 


as a whole we believe that among the think- 
ing population there is a preponderance oi 
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sober, solid men. But the advanced radical 
section has its representatives and adherents 
in all the provinces, and they exert a deleteri- 
ous influence on the masses. They cannot, 
therefore, be despised. On the other hand 
any attempt to convince them of their error 
is futile. The masses, however, who are apt 
to be beguiled by their blandishments, ought, 
if possible, to be saved from following their 
perilous lead. A plain statement of facts 
may warn waverers and neutrals, and may 
induce them to examine the grounds of their 
faith, It is in the hope of arresting the head- 
long career of the unwary and incautious 
multitude, that we attempt here a calm and 
candid review of the situation. 

It must be frankly recognized that the 
represssive character of the last regime has 
called into being a spirit of unrest among a 
portion of the thinking public in this country. 
‘The liberal and progressive administration of 
Lord Ripon awakened a temper of cheerful 
optimism, and stimulated ideas and hopes of 
reform in administrative methods and details, 
as well as in the political rights and privileges 
of the people. The ferment thus set in motion 
eave birth to the Indian National Congress. 
The succeeding regimes of Lords Dufferin, 
Lansdowne, and Elgin, though not as progres- 
sive and stimulating as that of Lord Ripon, 
were yet not so retrogressive as to impede the 
spath of progress or to discourage hopefulness. 
The regime of Lord Curzon however sought 
to introduce a new spirit in the methods of 
administration calculated to centralise all 
authority in official hands and to make the 
people mere recipients of official favours. 
While the Liberal administrations of Lord 
Ripon and his successors up to Lord Elgin 
endeavoured to educate the people in methods 
of self-government and to inspire them with 
progressive ideals, the Tory Government of 

rd Curzon sought to treat the people as 
children deserving perhaps to be fondled and 
caressed, but unworthy of any measure of 


liberty or self-rule. Sucha reversal of policy 
caused alarm among the people as to the 
safety of the political rights already acquired 
and despair as to any future progress. The 
unsettled condition of political feeling which 
ensued has resulted in raising doubts as to the 
adequacy and correctness of our methods of 
political reform. The more restless among 
us have begun to preach that the constitu- 
tional method, inaugurated by the pioneers 
of political reform in India, and affirmed by 
the founders of the National Congress has so 
far been barren of results, and is futile for 
the future. { The constitutional method thus 
far in vogue consists in expressing approval 
or disapproval of administrative measures in 
the form of resolutions and petitions. This 
method, the so-called reformers characterise 
as begging or mendicancy. They set up self- 
reliance as their watch-word and ask that 
the Congress should no longer appear before 
Government as asuppliant but should under- 
take only such work as it could accomplish by 
itself. The denunciation of mendicancy and 
the appeal to self-reliance constitute a pro- 
cramme which has a plausible look about it, 
and is apt to be very catching to the multi- 
tude, but on sober searching examination 
of details, the proposals resolve themselves 
into unpractical, il-digested ideas, and wild 
thoughtless chimeras. “It is, however, neces- 
sary to examine the ideasin greater detail, 
so as, if possible, to expose their hollowness. 
There is a real danger in these ideas gaining 
credence among the people, and we propose 
to endeavour to avert the danger by showing 
their impracticability. 

'The wish for a change of method in the 
Congress work arises principally from a feeling 
of impatience and dissatisfaction with the 
supposed infructuousness of Congress work. 
Assuming that the fruit of Congress agita- 
tion has been so far nil, it is not a proper 
cause for despair or despondency. Twenty- 
one years is a long enough time in the 
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life of an individual, but it is a very short 


. perioc in-the life ofa nation. * In the latter 


case the growth of events must be very 
slow. There are multitudes of causes and 
complex circumstances which control the 
march of events as affecting a nation, and the 
results of individual acts may take generations 
to mature and to yield their fruit. We ought 
to remember that there are usually two sides 
to a question and that what may appear 
manifestly correct and prudent to us may not 
appeéer in the same light to others, 


points of view on most questions of political 
and administrative reform are apt to be 
different from our own, There is thus a likeli- 
hood of an honest difference of at The 
men :n highest authority like the Secretary of 
State, the Viceroy, and the provincial Gover- 
nors, who have the disposing power on the 
questions submitted, have their own advisers 
and are not constitutionally free to act, even 
though they may give intellectual assent to 
our views. Further, what may appear to us 


as indisputably beneficial may in fact be not 


so according to the judgment of others. There 
are tius various circumstances which may 
impede or delay the fruition of our wishes. In 
counting our gains and losses therefore we 
ought to take into account these different 
adverse circumstances and ought not to give 
way to despair because our wishes are not 
granted as quickly as we may desire. We 
need not call into question the honesty of 
purpose of those in authority over us, nor 
should we lose faith in our endeavours to 
obtaix our ends. - If our objects are true, we 
may trust toa gradually better understanding 
of them by our rulers, and to eventual success 
in course of time. In point of fact, however, 
the Congress work has not been as barren of 
results as the more impatient of our friends 
represent it to be. One of the most impor- 
tant planks in the Congress platform from 


the outset was the reform of the Legislative | 


> 


Our rulers - 
differ from us in most particulars“and their * 
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Councils, The subject soon drew public atten- 
tion and won the approbation of our rulers. 
Before the Congress was many years old, the 
reform was an accomplished fact almost on 
the lines suggested by the Congress. This 
measure of reform then granted is now felt 
to be insufficient, and a further step is sug- 
gested by the Congress. The Government 
have once more responded so far as to appoint 
a committee to consider what further measure 
of reform could be granted. The reduction of 
the salt-tax and the increase of the minimum 
of exemption in the case of the income-tax 
were again topics of debate in the Congress, 
year after year, and the Government have 
responded to our prayers in a considerable 
measure in regard to them.” The separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions, though 
not actually carried out, is yet generally re- 
cognised to have passed the academic stage 
and may be trusted to be accomplished when 
financial circumstances are more propitious. 
It must however be said that the fat surpluses 
in the Budgets for the last few years have 
given an excellent opportunity to Government 
to carry out this most useful and necessary 
reform. The truth seems to be that the 
Revenue and LHxecutive branches of the 
public service are unwilling to part with thei 
power, and their interest is too potent tc 
resist for the central Government. But the 
central Government must rise superior tc 
class or personal interests, and must courage: 
ously carry out what has been acknowledgec 
to be beneficial for the Empire. This reforn 
has been shown by the schemes suggested by 
Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. R.C. Dutt to be 
practicable without any considerable extre 
outlay, and it cannot be delayed withou 
giving just ground for dissatisfaction. The 
numerous Commissions of enquiry into vari 
ous branches of the Administrative machiner) 
which were appointed during the last regim« 
mav fairly be traced to the awakening anc 
exposure of defects made by the Congress 
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The measure of confidence and respect among 
the Anglo-Indian as well as Indian communi- 
ties which the Congress has achieved in recent 
years is itself an achievement of no mean 
significance. It encountered at the outset an 
immense amount of opposition, bitter hostility, 
and prejudice. It has now established a char- 
acter for respectability and usefulness, and 
its representations are received even by the 
Secretary of State with becoming respect. 
This recognition, by the public and the Gov- 
ernment, is due to the prudence, sobriety 
and orderliness of its work and the scrupulous 
moderation and reasonableness of its demands. 
What has been stigmatised as a policy of 
petition, and prayer and mendicancy, is in its 
true significance the time-honoured policy of 
constitutional agitation. That policy is point- 
ed out to us as the right one by the lessons 
of English History and is justified by our 
own experience ever since the era of popular 
agitation for political rights was Inaugurated 
under the eegis of the British Government, 
both in the pre-Congress period as well as 
that subsequent to it. If the Congress leaves 
this well-trodden path and takes a leap in 
the dark of wild adventure, it will lose the 
position it has won, and fall into insignificance 
and disrepute. The present temper of irrita- 
tion and impatience at the supposed paucity 
of results exhibited by some Congressmen 
argues woeful blindness to or ignorance of 
existing political conditions. We cannot 
afford to ignore them.’ We must recognise 
historical facts. We ought to bear in mind 
the power of our rulers, and our own absolute 
feebleness. We ought likewise to remember 
that our rulers, though powerful, are willing 
to use_ their power in a kind and generous 
spirit. They are willing to treat our short- 
comings with forbearance and sympathy and 
are ready to help us on to achieve our own 
well-being. They are the most liberal and 
progressive among civilized nations, and we 
have a great deal to learn by their example. 


As human beings they have got tkeir own 
failings, and we ought to show forbearance 
towards their faults and weaknesses, just as 
we expect them to show to our own. In the 
meanwhile we must day by day strive to 
benefit ourselves to the uttermost by means 
of our connection with England, which merci- 
ful Providence has thought it best to bring 
about. In any case, we shoulddoncthing to 
cause any estrangement between aur rulers 
and ourselves. We should not take up a wild 
irreconcilable attitude or go into sulks and 
act in a spirit of petty peevishness, if we 
desire that Government should respect our 
wishes. 

, What after all is the programme of the 
new party ? It is said the Congress ought 
not to make any petitions or prayers to the 
Government but should take up only such 
work as it can do by itself. For tie rest it 
Should adopt a policy of passive resistance, 
making Government impossible by means of 


_ strikes and like measures of embarrasment. 


As examples of the first class of measures are 
mentioned national education, the Swadeshi 
plus boycott or the national industrial move- 
ment, and arbitration courts. Assuming that 
these measures are to be commended, do they 
exbaust all our wants? Are we to leave 
alone administrative questions and political 
institutions ? How can self-reliance or self- 
help avail to reform administrative evils? 
Yet it is to correct such evils tha. the Con- 
gress Is principally held. The subjects named 
are moreover outside the function and capaci- 
ty of the Congress. Political reform has been 
the only object of the Congress, and debate 
and deliberation, finding eventual expression 
in the shape of resolutions and memorials, 
have been its weapons. National education, 
national industry and arbitration can hardly 
be classed as political or adminisirative re- 
forms, except in a very distant way ; whereas 
their actual accomplishment will require an 
executive and administrative machinery which 
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the Congress does not possess and will be in- 
competent todirect or control, The measures 
morecver are in their nature provincial or 
local, and cannot be adequately dealt with in 
a Congress of all-India. National education 
and national industry as well as arbitration 
will vary as regards their needs and condi- 
tions according to the educational and indus- 
trial condition of the different provinces, and 
the measures for their advancement will have 
to be made to suit provincial requirements. 
The Congress has heretofore considered the 
subject of education, general as well as 
technical, with reference to policy, and 
its financial provision by the Government. 
If, however, it is now contemplated that the 


~Congress should settle a scheme of national 


education, should found institutions for carry- 
ing out such a scheme, should organize funds, 
and direct their management, the work would 
obviously be too specialised for a central 
deliberative body like the Congress. The 
work would have to be undertaken by 
specialists in each province solely devoted 
to the educational cause. The work of 
national industry again properly belongs to 
the Industrial Conference. The Subjects 
Committee of the Benares Congress ruled 
that the Swadeshi movement and boycott did 
not properly fall within the purview of the 
Congress. The ruling though not final is 
eminently sensible. The work of organizing 
arbitration courts or associations is likewise 
of suck a local and personal character that 
the Congress can have little scope for actual 
participation in carryingit out. If it is meant 
that the Congress should only discuss these 
subjects and adopt resolutions declaring 
principles and policy, the Congress would have 
very little scope to live for. But the nature 
of the subjects now contemplated is essen- 
tially practical, and their success lies not 
merely in formulating theories but their actual 
execution and accomplishment. It is difficult 
to see how the Oongress as it is at present 
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constituted can fulfil this new role of a Board 
of Directors, or a body of executive officers. 
If it undergoes such a transformation it will 
cease to be the National Congress. 

*», With respect to the second branch of the 
new programme’ we are even more diffident 
as to its practicability and usefulness and 
more apprehensive as to the results flowing 
from it. The suggestion is that in all ad- 
ministrative matters our people should take 
up an attitude of sullen exclusiveness, that 
they should take no office under Government, 
that they should not resort to the courts 
whether as plaintiff or defendant, that they 
should not attend the Government schools 
or colleges, and in short do no service to the 
State and take no benefit from it. Sucha 
policy can only be characterised as insane,’ 
It presupposes that our duties as members 
of the body politic are unilateral, that our 
people are all homogeneous and united, that 
they are a small compact body and that their 
abstinence from Government institutions will 
stop their work. Supposing we are so firm 
as to abstain from resort to Courts, the Courts 
may have something to say to us irrespective 
of our own wishes.. It is not to be expected | 
that the whole Indian population will turn 
into angels and that all civil and criminal 


strife will end by a resolution of the Congress. 
Whatever may be said of civil litigation, 


public crime will certainly have to be 
dealt with by the Sate Courts, and no refusal 
on the part of the people will avail them to 
prevent the Courts from exercising their 
functions.) It is moreover forgotten that only 
a small enlightened minority of Anglo-Indians, 
Kurasians, Hast Indians, Jews, Native Chris- 
tians, Parsees and Mahomedans, subscribe to 
the Congress views. Of the Hindus the un- 
educated ‘and illiterate portion take little 
interest in political discussion. The educated 
sectioa however is for the most part earnest” 
and the thoughts they express filter down 
to the masses. Thus although Congressmen 
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may fairly claim to represent the views of a 
large portion of enlightened Indians there 
is a considerable residue which is unaffected 
by the: work of the Congress. Congressmen 
‘claim to be the brain of the people, and their 
claim will be well founded so long as they 
confine themselves to their legitimate function 
of thinking and speaking for the people. But 
when it comes to translating their thought 
into action by individual citizens, the latter 
will have a right to say something on their 
own account. It is very questionable that 
any appreciable set of people will respond to 
the dictates of their supposed leaders when 
the counsel of perfection placed before them 
is to boycott all Government machinery and 
deny to themselves all benefit or aid from 
Government institutions. Such a policy of 
isolation and exclusiveness seems to us so 
unworkable as to need no Serious refutation) 
Though we thus entirely disapprove of the 
spirit of impatience that is abroad as well as 
the measures propounded to rectify the evils 
which are supposed to have caused the im- 
patience, we yet do not see any cause for 
alarm or despair. We venture to hope that 
the impatience is not deep-seated or abiding, 
that it isa temporary phase and that it will 
vanish when a temper of better thought and 
refiection is induced among the people. A 
truer knowledge of the resources and strength 
of Government and of our own relative 
weakness and dependence will sober down 
wild expectations and will induce a spirit of 
reasonableness and discretion. The growth 
and spread of education will bring about a 
better understanding of the motives of Gov- 
ernment and of our own aptitude and capacity. 
There is unhappily a considerable amount of 
loose, irresponsible thought in our vernacular 
press which is perhaps a necessary preliminary 
to the dawn of clearer ideas hereafter. Failure 
“ind disappointment consequent on: wild ex- 
pectations will lead to the chastening of error. 
Those of our leaders who are blessed with a 
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clearer vision of present possibilittes have 
need to be patient, moderate, and persevering, 
and in course of time the unruly 2lement 
among our present-day workers wil become 
loyal associates and help-mates. It is however 
necessary to remove misunderstandings. Con- 
siderable misapprehension and ignorauce seem 
to prevail as to the temper of the Liberal 
party and of the Liberal Secretary 3f State 
towards us. /There is reason to tl_nk that 
the present Liberal party contains a large 
body of members who are true fends ol 
humanity, and who in consequence w-ll be- 
friend India to the best of their power. The 
Secretary of State too is a genuine sapporter 
of progress and is conscientiously in ent upon 
promoting our advancement.) He s_ beset 
with many difficulties. He has to chtain his 
information and advice from his ccunsellors 
in India and Hngland. He may “e tram- 
melled in his judgment by a muliituide of 
circumstances unknown to us, anc we are 
apt to be impatient at his not taking a course 
which may seem obvious to us. But we must 
make allowance for the difficultiss of his 
situation. We must give him cred... fer cor- 
rect and honest motives, and if he does not 
always respond to our wishes as quickly or to 
as large an extent as we desire, we ought to 
forbear from denouncing him as having cesert- 
ed his principles. Judging from all accounts 
Mr. Morley is the best Secretary of State 
India has had for many years. By, his age, 
learning and experience he holds a prominent 
position in his party. As biographer of Oob- 
den and Gladstone and a close assoc ate of 
the latter in his later years he is an uniailing 
repository and referree of liberal srinciples. 
He is withal credited with an inmvats con- 
servatism and is in consequence ~espected 
even by his opponents. He is thus best 
qualified to make a bold advances in the 
liberalization of the Indian Govermmeat. In 
his able Budget speech he has given fair 
indications of his policy. It is now our duty 
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not to make that policy impossible by any 
show of distrust or extravagance. | Strong as 
he is in'his own faith in liberalism, he may 
pause, when applying his principles, to see 
- whether the political ‘and social conditions of 
our people warrant such application. He has 
never seen India himself, and has to depend 
for information on the experience and en- 
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lightenment of his counsellors. We know 


that the latter are not quite friendly to our 


advancement, aud we may be prepared to see 
discouragement offered to our claims by such 
counsellors. It will behove us therefore not 
to add to Mr. Morley’s difficulties by any 
resort to unconstitutional methods or any 
advccacy of unattainable ideals. 


KHALCHANDRA KRISHNA. 
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of the Centenary of the Bombay Branch 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, a place 
should be found for taking stock of the work 
dove during the century, so as to note the Jand- 
marks in the progress of Maratha Historical 
Literature. Research in history has been, 
from the outset, one of the chief aims of such 
Societies. When the Royal Asiatic Society 
of England was established, the great Oriental 
Scholar, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in his inaugural 
address, dwelt at great length upon the im- 
portance of research in Asiatic History, and 
observed: 

“The inquiry extends over regions the most an- 
ciently and the most numerously peopled on the 
globe. The range of research is as wide, as those 
regions are vast; and as various, as the people who 
inhabit themare diversificd. It embraces their ancient 
and modern history, their civil polity, their long- 
enduring institutions, their manners, and their cus- 
toms ; their languages and their sciences, speculative 
and practical; in short, the progress of knowledge 
among them; the pitch which it has attained; and 
last, but most important, the means of its extension.” 


ii is eminently fitting that in the celebration 


A similar scope of work was sketched for 
‘itself by our local Society, and several of its 
leading members, especially in the early thir- 
ties, put forth efforts in the cause of elucidating 
ancient history. Their environments in West- 
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ern India impressed them with the back- 
wardness and obscurity of Maratha Historical 
Literature, and stimulated their exertions in 
bringing to light such materials as were 
available. Many of the great lights of Mara- 
tha History, such as Grant Duff, Malcolm, 
Briggs, and Coats, were members of this 
Society, and their labours shed no little 
reflected glory on the early history of this 
institution. Itis well known that the Society’s 
Library was the repository of the celebrated 
Graut Duff collection of Maratha Mss., which, 
it is to be regretted, are not now forthcoming 
from the shelves of the Library; but the 
incident serves to show the interest the 
Society took in the work of historical research. 
This interest has been kept up to this day. 
Archeology, the elder sister of history, has 
figured somewhat more prominently in the la- 
bours of the Society; but history—especially 
Maratha History—has occupied no little 
attention. The transactions of the Society 


are replete with papers on different topics 


of Maratha History, and they will, I venture 
to think, be of invaluable help to the future 
historian. 

The subject I have prescribed for myselfis a 
review of the progress of Maratha Historical 
Literature during the century commencing 
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with the foundation of this Society. As you 


are all aware, this Society was founded 


in A.D. 1804 under the title of “The Literary 
Society of Bombay,” which was afterwards 
changed into “The Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that the year 1804 marks an epoch in 
Maratha History. It was about this year that 
the Maratha power first began to show signs 
of weakness and decline. It was in-A.D. 1804 


that the victories of General Wellesley, af ter- 


wards Duke of Wellington, caused the first 
beginning in the break-up of the Maratha 
confederacy, and laid the foundation of the 
British Empire in the Deccan. The century 
may be divided, for the purpose of noting the 
progress of Maratha Historical Literature, 
into three parts-—-1804 to 1830, 1830 to 1860, 
and 1860 to 1904. It may be mentioned here 
that, prior to 1804, there had been no little 
literary activity in regard to historical re- 
search. Numerous works of great value were 
written by travellers such as Tavernier, Ber- 
nier, Carré, Dellon, De Graaf, Fryer, De La 
Haye, Pere D’Orleans and Manouchi. These 
travellers visited India between 1640 to 1690, 
and their works supply valuable contemporary 
records of the rise of the Maratha power. The 
translations of Fraser, Dow, Karr, Jonathan 
Scott, and others, from Persian historical 
works, also shed considerable light on the 
same period. In 1782 the first systematic effort 
of writing a connected historical narrative 
was made by Orme. His first work is the 
“History of the Military Transactions of the 
British Nation in Industan,” and the.second 
is “The Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Hmpire.” Scot Waring in his “ History of the 
Marathas ” refers to Orme in these terms: 
Mp, Orme, our first Indian Historian, was the first 
also to manifest any interest in the history of the 
Marathas. He collected a considerable degree of 
information which he published under the humble title 
of Fragments, and though his work be not free from 
errors, they result from the scantiness of his mate- 
rials, and not from a want._of the most patient inquiry. 
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He concentrated, in a small compass, a most valuable 
mass of information ; nor isit to be omitted that he has 
pointed out almost every European author who has 
written on the subject.” 


Contemporary with Orme, Nana Phadnavis, 
it ig interesting to note, made an effort in the 
Poona Durbar in 1783, to have »w clronicle 
written dealing with the whole Maratha 
period. Dalrymple’s account of the Marathas 
in the “Oriental Repertory,” Tones’ “ Ins- 
titutions of the Marathas,” Moore's “ Narra- 
tive of the Operations of Captain Lit- 
tle’s Detachment and of the Maratha Army 
under Parashram Bhow Patwardhan egainst 
Tippoo Sultan,” as well as stray fragments 
published in the Asiatic Annual Register and 
the Asiatic Researches, are some of the 
notable contributions made in tiis behalf 
during the early period. Tippoo Sultau’s letters 
by Kirkpatrick and other works relazing to 
the Mysore war by Beatson, Dirom end others, 
form another channel of information bearing 
ou Maratha History. These works are valu- 
able as forming the ground-work af tre still 
more active and brilliant work achieved in 
the period which marked the commencement 
of the century. 


As I have noted above, the first period 
between 1804 and 1830 was marked by remark- 
able activity in the collection and publication 
of historical materials. While General Well- 
esley’s victories made the year 1801 a con- 
spicuous landmark in history, his brother, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, made it remarkable froin 
the point of view of historical literature by his 
publication of “The History of the Maratha 
War.” About the same time attempts were 
made by Col. Mackenzie to collect the mate- 
rials of the early history of the Maratha Power 
in Southern India. Col. Mackenzie’s labours 
in the field of historical research are made 
memorable by his magnificent collection of 
vernacular manuscripts in Southern India --a 
collection which numbers about 8,090 works. 
This collection was later on purchased Ly the 
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Marquis of Hastings on behalf of the Hast 
India Company for £10,000. In 1810 appeared 
Scot Waring’s remarkable work, History of 
the Marathas. This work is based on several 
Maratha bakhars or chronicles, as well as 
Persian. kaifiyats and tawarikhs and the 
writings of Hnglish authors. He mentions 
as his authorities 4 bakhars of Shewajee, 2 of 
Shahu Maharaj, 2 of the battle of Panipath, 2 
of Madhowrao, 2 of Narayan Rao Peishwa, and 
1 containing the accounts of the Rajas of 
Berar, and the Gaikwar, Sindia and Holkar 
families. The author bears the following 
testimony to the value of the Maratha 
bakhars :—- 

“ Their historians write ina plain, simple, and un- 
affected style, content to relate passing events in 
apposite terms without seeking turgid imagery or 
inflated phraseology.- Victory and defeat are briefly 
related. If they pass over the latter too hastily, 
they do not dwell upon the former with unnecessary 
minuteness, They do not endeavour to bias or mislead 
the judgment, but are certainly greatly deficient in 
chronology and in historical reflections.” 

Scot Waring treats his materials with great 
discrimination and impartiality, and his work 
Stands pre-eminent as the first attempt to 
-deal with Maratha History in a spirit of 
justice and fairness. Almost contempora- 
neous with Scot Waring’s work were, it may 
be noted, several Maratha bakhars contain- 
ing the lives of the Satara Rajas by Malhar 
Ramarao Chitnis, the hereditary Chitnis of 
the Maratha Kings of Satara. Then followed 
Wilke’s History of Mysore, Malcolmn’s ‘Central: 
India, Blacker’s Maratha Wav, Jenkins’ Nag- 
pore, Prinsep’s Transactions of Political 
Kivents in India, Tod’s Rajasthan and other 
works. The most notable book of this period 
is, however, Grant Duff’s History of the 
Marathas. In spite of later researches Grant 
Duff is still the paramount authority on the 
subject of Maratha History. His work fully 
deserves all the eulogies passed upon it by 
successive writers. 
judicious statement it stands pre-eminent 
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among works on Maratha History. Whatever 
additions and improvements may be made by 
later writers, Grant Duff's work stands on 
its own pedestal, and can hardly be surpassed. 
It cannot be denied that want of familiarity . 
with the Marathi language and such other 
causes have led to some errors and defects 
which later investigation may be able to 
correct, and such correction has been in part 
supplied by the work of Mr. Justice Ranade, 
which I shall notice later on. In connection 
with Grant Dufi’s work, it may be interesting 
to note, that Maharaja Pratapsing, the Raja 
of Satara, evinced an enlightened sense of 
the value of history by giving substantial 
help to Grant Duff in the shape of original 
historical records and papers which, Mr. Grant 
Duff acknowledges, were not confided even 
to the Peishwas. Maharaja Pratapsing took 
such keen interest in this work that he had 
various ¢éakhars and narratives specially 
written for Grant Duff’s assistance, and after 
the publication of the History of the Marathas 
by Grant Duff, he got it translated into 
Marathi. This translation has not yet found 
its way into print, but I have obtained a copy 
of it which I intend to present to this Society. 
General Briggs, who succeeded Grant Duff 
as Resident at Satara, in a letter, dated 20th 
August, 1827, exhorted the Raja to make the 
translation mentioned above, He writes: 

“T trust your Highness has received his (Grant 
Duff's} History of the Maratha Empire, which your 
Highness should procure to be translated by degrees 
into tae Marathi language, after which it might be 
strucl: off on lithography (chhapp) at Bombay, which 
would obtain as great a name for your Highness in 
the Kast as your friend Captain Grant Duff has estab- 
lished for himself in Europe by compiling his excellent 
history.” 

For his enlightened interest in literature 
the Raja was made an Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of England, an honours 
then highly prized and rarely bestowed on In- 
dians. It is alsointeresting to note here that 
anotier Maratha Prince of the same period, 
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Raja Sarfoji of Tanjore in Southern India, 
was the happy recipient of the honourable 
distinction of M.R.A.S. He, too, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Dr. Schwartze, a famous 
Danish missionary worker in Southern India, 
“had cultivated literary tastes and attained 
considerable eminence as a lover of books. 
The large collection of manuscripts made by 
him at Tanjore is a standing monument of 
his culture; this has served as a favourite 
resort to learned men, like Dr. Burnell, for 
carrying on their researches. With refer- 
ence to our present subject, his most notable 
acl was an inscription, in the Marathi langu- 
age, of the History of the Tanjore House on 
the walls of the famous Brihadeshwar Temple 
which oecupies about 90 courts. It has been 
made accessible to scholars by the labours of 
Mr. Sambha Murti Rao of Tanjore. 

General Briggs was another worker of the 
Same period, quite as remarkable as Grant 
Duff. He translated from the Persian, Fe- 
rishtah’s “ Rise of the Mahommedan Power” 
and “Seirul Mutakharin.” In the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society of England, 
he published, in 1827, “An Autobiographical 
Memoir of Nana Pharnavis,” and “Secret 
Correspondence of the Court of the Peishwa 
Madhoo Rao; from the year 1761 to 1772.” 
He collected about 9,000 original papers re- 
lating to the life of Nana Phadnavis, and 
having translated several: of them, he lodged 
them all with the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London. He intended to write a regular 
treatise on the’ life-of this great statesman, 
but appeared to have been prevented from 
doing so by the apparent want of interest 
shown in Indian subjects by the British pub- 
lic of those days. Referring to the publica- 
tion of this work, Grant Duff wrote to Briggs 
in 1864 :-— 

“Pray, how do you mean to publish and how do you 
wean to: make your book go down with the public’? 
The only advice I can offer must bein the style of 
that given me by the late John Murray, when I 
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called upon him about my history of the “Larathas. 
Can't you put something of the present davs into it? 
Try to connect the life of Nana Pharnsvis with 
Golden Horn at Sophia and the Sultan, cix up the 
Peishwas’ Durbar with a particular account of the 
receptions of Messrs. Pease and Sturge br the Em- 
peror of All the Russias. As an amusemeus to your- 
self, and a pleasure to those old friends who care 
about the most-uninteresting history in the world, 
it is all very well; but I would not venture on pub- 
lishing unless some booksellers would take she whole 
risk.” . 

Grant Duff himself suffered terrib’y in the 
monetary way on account of the pvblication 
of his History of the Marathas. His letter 
to Goldsmid which has been publish=d in the 
Journal of this Society, Vol. XXV I, gives ~ 
expression to his bitter disappointment. It is 
important here to observe that most of these 
writers on Maratha History were military 
men inthe service of the Hast India Com- 
pany, wbo in the course of their official duties 
came in contact with men and institutions 
representing. the last days of the Maratha 
power, and who, being struck by the contrast 
in civilization and character, were inspired 
with the laudable ambition of pteserving 
their history. They were as great in letters 
as in arms. ‘They. were conspicuous for their 
sympathies with the princes and people of the 
day. They were algo men of industry, ability, 
and self-sacrifice, by virtue of which whey have 
laid us all under great obligations. though in 
their own country they were ill-requited for 
their labours,—a circumstance which might 
perhaps partially account for the apathy 
shown by English officers and write~s towards 
Maratha History in later periods. 

The next period of 1830 to 1860 is compara- 
tively barren of actual results. The most 
noteworthy productions of this period are 
Hiphinstone’s History of India, Forbss’s Orien- 
tal Memoirs and Ras Mala, Clune’s Maratha 
States, MacDonald’s Life of Nana Pharnavis, 
Thornton’s History of India, Sleenan’s Ram- 
bles and Recollections, and a few others. 
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Several distinguished missionary workers, such 
as the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the Rev. Dr. Murray 
Mitchell and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, studied 
Maratha literature, and read valuable papers 
before this Suciety. They were struck by 
‘the richness of that literature and exhorted 
‘their contemporaries to cultivate it. In 
the course of their observations they referred 
to Marathi Historical Memoirs and advocated 
their publication,--a recommendation ‘which 
soon bore good fruit. In spite of these 
contributions this period does not, as I have 
already, remarked, compare favourably in 
point of actual work with its predecessor, but 
_ it is remarkable as preparing the way for 
yet more brilliant results in the period suc- 
ceeding it. It was then that with the ad- 
yocacy of Lord Macaulay, the]. despatch of 
Sir Charles Wood, and, later on, the establish- 
ment of Universities’ that Hnglish education 
began to be diffused among the Indian people. 
The rich treasures of Hnglish literature then 
became accessible to Indian readers. The 
Press, too, became an active instrument in 
the dissemination of knowledge. All these 
agencies of enlightenment brought about an 
awakening of Indian intellect, and raised in 
the succeeding period new recruits in the 
rank of workers in all fields of literature. 

The third period, commencing from 1860 to 
the present time, witnessed the spectacle of 
Indian workers labouring in the field of his- 
torical literature side by side with European 
workers. With superior facilities as regards 
information and materials, and with. their 
training in the modern principles of historical 
criticism, the Indian workers became valu- 
able help-mates in the field of historical 
research, and though there were then some 
notable English writers like Wheeler, Tay- 
lor, Kaye, Malleson, Hunter and Keene, 
the most noteworthy feature of this period 
was the work done by Indian scholars. 
English works of note were translated 
into the vernacular, chief of these being 
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Ras Saheb’ Mandlik’s Marathi translation 
of Elphinstone’s History of India, Vinayak 
Jarardan Kirtane’s Marathi translation of 
Malcolm’s Central India and Rao Bahadur | 
G. H. Deshmukh’s Marathi translation of Tod’s - 
Rajasthan. There was a translation of Dufi’s’ 
History of the Marathas by another writer, 
and Rao Bahadur Nilkanth Janardan Kirtane 
published his “Criticism of Grant Dufi’s 
History.” The last book pointed out the 
defects of Grant Dufi’s work, and led to the 
publication of some original bakhars and 
other papers relating to Maratha History. 
Magazines like the “ Vividhajnan Vistar” and 
“Dambhaharak” opened their columns to 
the publication of original papers as well as 
to critical contributions on historical subjects. 
A magazine called “Lokahitavadi” was 
started by the late R. B. Gopalrao Hari 
Deshmukh for the publication of historical 
incidents and anecdotes. Vishnu Shastri 
Chiplunkar’s Nibandha-Mala contained some 


. stirring critical essays on the subject of the 


study of history in general and of Maratha 
history in particular. These writings aroused 
active interest in historical literature, and 
helped in rescuing many old historical records 
from destruction. A magazine called the 
“Kavyetihasa-Sangraba” by Mr. Sane and 
the late Mr. Janardan Balaji Modak was 
started with the special object of publishing 
bakhars and all available historical papers. 
A considerable body of old historical material 
was brought to light by this magazine. It 
inspired in the Maratha public a taste for 
reading original historical papers, which 
gradually led to the writing of original works 
of history and biography. There has thus 
been a large accession to Marathi litera- 
ture—the lives of Nana Phadnavis, Mahadji 
Sindia, Malhar Rao Holkar Shahu Maharaj, 
Bapu Gokhale, the Rani of Jhansi, Brahmendra 
Swami, Parsharam Bhow Patvardhan, Balaji 
Vishwanath and so forth. The family histo- 
ries of the houses of Sindia, Holkar, Dabhade, 
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Vinchurkar, Bhonsle and the lives of Prabhoo 
soldiers are books of more or less value. They 
are, moreover, very interesting as the first 
fruit of the leaven spread by the publication 
of old records and documents. The “ Kavye- 
tihasa-Sangraha ” continued for twelve years, 
and it was succeeded by other magazines 
such as “ Kayastha;Prabhucha Itihasachin 
Sadhanen,” “ Granthamala,” “ Aitihasik Lekh- 
Sangraha,”’ and “Bharatavarsha.” These 
latter magazines have brought to light a rich 
treasure of historical materials. The most 
notable acquisition to Maratha historical liter- 
ature of the present day was the “Rise of 
the Maratha Power” by the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade. Itis a work of uncommon value. It 
throws on Maratha history quite a new light. 
It is not a mere narrative of events.- It puts 
life and soul into the dry bones of history and 
makes the past tell its own tale with thrilling 
interest. The late Mr. Ranade had planned 
his work and intended to publish it in several 
volumes. The work we have got is only the 
first volume of the series, and its very excel- 
lence enhances our regret that its author has 
not lived to finish his work. 

While thus the native public evinced so 
much active interest in their past history, 
Kuropean scholars were no less active iu 
the same cause. Sir Bartle Frere by his 
own example and precept gave impetus to 
the study of Maratha history and the collec- 
tion of historical materials. He himself 
collected a large number of Marathi and 
Persian manuscripts, relating chiefly to the 
Kingdom of Bijapore, and had several of the 
Persian manuscripts translated into Marathi. 
These translations are preserved in three 


large volumes at the India Office Library in. 


London, and are a standing memorial of Sir 
‘Bartle Frere’s interest in the cause of Indian 
Ltistory. A large collection of manuscripts 
was unhappily lost in his voyage from Oal- 
cutta to Bombay. He encouraged some of 
the native Chiefs and Jahgirdars of this 
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presidency to get historical. accounts of their 
respective houses written. He made a grant 
of Rs. 4,000 per year to this Society, which it 
was af one time proposed to apply to the 
furtherance of Maratha history. Mz Justice 
Newton and Dr. Wilson, both Presients of 
the Society, made considerable «forts in 
the collection and publication of sa ithentic 
ancient documents, elucidatory of —laratha 
history. There were debates and discussions 
in the Society in 1867, under the prssidency 
of Mr. Justice Newton, on the possil: lity and 
importance of collecting and pvblishing 
original manuscripts which may be in the 
possession of old historical house= in the 
Deccan. Mr. Justice Newton himse:: made a 
tour in the Deccan, visiting severa. Sirdars 
and Jahgirdars and exhorting them to pre- 
serve their ancient documents and muse them 
available to: scholars. He himself ~as able 
to collect. afew manuscripts which he pre- 
sented to this Society. 

Another conspicuous worker, thcugh of 
more recent date, was Mr. Acwov 7b, who 


‘struck a new line in the collection of Lb storical 


materials. - In collaboration with M> Shalig- 
ram he collected and published a large number 
of powadas or historical ballads wich are 
sung by the goudhalis or minstrels o. Maha- 
rashtra. Itis worthy of note that in 1843 
the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, in a saper on 
Tukaram read before this Society, had 2xpress- 
ed surprise that martial songs, chronicling 
the gallant exploits of Maratha warriozs, were 
not published. This want was supplied by Mr. 
Acworth’s book. Referring to these ballads 
Mr. Acworth writes : 

“ With the Marathas, as with every war_ike race, 
the feelings of the commons have talten sh...e in bal- 
lads, which, however rude and inartificiel in their 
language, their structure and rhythm, arz genuine 
embodiments of national enthusiasm, and are dear, 
and deserve to be dear, to those who repeat and 
those who listen to them.” 


Mr. Acworth’s collection shows thc neces- 
sity of further work in the same direction. 


-of selections from the original records. 


ature. 
‘Western India as well as the difiecent gazet- 


The movement for publishing old. papers 
spreai to the Government and they. published 
many valuable historical.works in the form 
The 
Government of India published the’ collection 


‘of treaties, engagements and sanads prepared 
by Mr. Aitchison. 
‘bay appointed a special officer, Mr. Forrest, 
to make selections from their own records. 


The Government of Bom- 


These selections from State papers are a 
valuable addition to Maratha historical liter- 
Mr. Douglas’s Book on Bombay and 


téers published under the.auspices of Govern- 


tn, 


ment also contain much valuable historical 


matter and deserve mention in this connection. 


Among the books published in this period 
by European scholars I may specially note 
Colebrooke’s Life of Mountstuart Hiphinstone, 
Kaye's Life of Malcolm, Evans Bell’s Memoirs 
of General Briggs, General Wellesley’s Des- 
patches, Mackey’s Central India, Hope’s House 
of Sindia, Gribbles’s History of the Deccan, 
and many others. 

Great as has been the work done in the 


past, the future is full of immense potential- 


ities. The Peishwa Daftar, the Menavli col- 
lection in Nana Phadnavis’s Wada and the 
daftars of numerous ancient houses of the 
Deccan will yield arich treastire, if skilful 
hands attempt the work of examination, of 
sifting, sorting, selecting and of seeing it 
through the press. The movement to tap 
the Peishwa Daftar was first started by this 
Society as early as 1867. Mr. Justice Newton 


‘and Rao Saheb Mandlik were very hopeful of 


making the daftar available for inspection, 
but Colonel Ethridge’s somewhat pessimistic 


view put an extinguisher on the movement. 


The subject was again taken up by the late 
Mr. Justice Telang and the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade under Lord Reay’s administration. 
Some others also made efforts in the same 
direction. Eventually in 1895 the requisite 
permission was. granted and the Peishwa 
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ing a museum in Bombay. 
appropriately possess a court for history, 
where ancieut manuscripts and.documents, 
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Daftar was thrown open fo the work of selec- 
tion under the auspices of the D. V. Society 
of Poona. Mr. Telang wrote a paper on 
Gleanings’ from Maratha Chronicles. Mr. 
Ranade wrote another paper on the Peishwas’ 
Diaries. These show what rich possibilities 
there are in the Daftar of unearthing buried 
treasures. The work of inspecting and classi- 
fying papers is proceeding apace, and by 
the kindness of Government there is every 
prospect of a vast number of papers becoming 
available to the student of Maratha history. 
Private workers like Messrs. Khare and 
Rajwade have likewise given to the public a 
considerable body of historical material. They | 
have, moreover, in their possession, unpublish- 
ed materials which will occupy their energies 
for many more years. It is hoped that the 
public will give every encouragement to their 
laudable efforts, and that they will not be 
hampered by want of funds, which is often a 
stumbling block in the way of good work of 
this class. 

The Mackenzie eeiiesti pit at Madr as 3 anid 
London, the collection of General Briggs and 
Sir Charles Malet in the R, A. Society:of 
London, the Jenkins collection at, the India 
Office, and the Tanjore Palace Library contain 
many Maratha manuscripts lying absolutely 
unused at the places where they are now 
kept. They are likely to prove very useful 
if they could be kept in Bombay, where they , 
would be within the reach of Maratha scho- 
lars. H. &. Lord Curzon has already express- 
ed his desire to obtain from England some 
historical manuscripts and documents and 
place them in the Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Oalcutta. If among. such manuscripts and 
documents there are any papers in Marathi 
character, they might more fitly be placed in 
Bombay than Calcutta. H. i, Lord, Laming- 
ton has suggested the happy idea of establish-, 
That museum may 
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arms and accoutrements, dresses and pictures, 
seals and coins, and other objects of ‘historical 
interest might be collected. It will serve 
as a convenient resort to students of history 
desiring to make researches in that line. The 
project of a museum may, however, take a 
long time to accomplish. In the absence of 
such an institution, the rooms of this Society 
may well serve as aresting place for historical 
objects. On the heels of the collection of 
materials must follow the work of digesting 
aud assimilating them. A race of scholars 
must rise, trained in the art of decipher- 
ing manuscripts, of weighing evidence and 
drawing inferences with discrimination. The 
ground is already prepared and there is every 
prospect of capable workers rising to the occa- 
sion. Mr. Karkaria, Mr. Purshotam Vishram 
Mawjee, Mr, Rajwade, Mr. Natu, Mr. Khare 
and others may be trusted to use their oppor- 
tunities toadvantage. Biographies of eminent 
personages, monographs on subjects like the 
Maratha army, the revenue system, arms, 
dresses, and a variety of similar topics, as well 
as a methodical and well-ordered history of 
the Maratha Empire, have yet to be written. 
Speaking of the scope of history, Mr. Cole- 


brooke observed : 

“In speaking of history, [I do not refer merely to 
the succession of political struggles, national con- 
flicts, and warlike achievements, but rather to less 
konspicuous yet more important occurrences, which 
directly concern’ the structure of society; the civil 
institutions of nations ; their internal, more than their 
external, relations; and the yet less prominent but 
more momentous events, which affect society univer- 
sally, and advance it in the seale of civilized life. It 
is the history of the human mind, which is most dili- 
gently to be investigated; the discoveries of the 
wise ; the inventions of the ingenious, and the con- 
trivances of the skilful.” 

These words aptly describe the nature of 
the work that lies before us. Such a work 


as\ this wants the genius of a Ranade or a 
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Telang. The fragments they have left only 
serve to remind us of the immensity of our 
loss. But we must have trust in the frture. 
There must be co-operation betweer Indian 
and European workers. By the light and 
guidance and the example of Huropean vork- 
ers, Indian aspirants may strive to perform 
their task and fulfil the duty they ov= to the 
nation. We can never forget that tae work 
of recasting and digesting the materials done 
so faris very little compared to waat yet 
remains to be done; and our efforts must be 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
task. ‘This Society showed itself alive in the 
sixties to its responsibility. as regards histori- 
cal research. Let me now appeal +o it to 
take up the work once more, of fosterirg re- 
search and. guiding the footsteps of suck new 
workers as may need guidance. When in.the 
light of the new materials discoverec, history 
is rewritten, it may be hoped tha- many 
erroneous notions will be corrected as regards 
the Maratha character, the methods of their 
warfare as well as their civil administration, 
the deeds of their heroes, the degree of their 
refinement and their achievements in tae fields 
of literature andart. In the words of .;5hnson, 

“There is no part of history so generally useful as 
that whieh relates to the progress of the humar mind 
the gradual improvement of reason, the successive 
advances of science, the vicissitudes of learning and 
ignorance, which are the light and darkness of shink- 
ing beings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, 
and the revolution of the intellectual world.” 

When Maratha history is written in the 
light of these principles, it will fulfil its pro- 
per function. It will give us a correct 
representation of the past and show wiuole- 
some lessons for the guidance of the mture. 


D. B: PAR4snG. 
[Note.—This paper was read before the History 


Section of the’ Bombay Branch of the Roya: Asiatic 
Society in connection with its centenary.—E)., Af. R.] 
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SIVAJI LETTERS 


(From the Persian) 


New ty Discoverep MATERIALS 


HE original historical documents on which 
i} Captain Grant Duff based his History of 
the Mahrattas, (3 vols., 1826,) have long 
been‘given up for lost. He tells us in his foot- 
notes that most of his materials were deposited 
by him with the Literary Society of Bombay. 
But no trace of them could be found by the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1867, when a search was made for them. 
Students of Mahratta history like Telang 
have often sighed for the recovery of these 
"materials asa thing to be wished for rather 
than expected. 

But I have reasou to think that the quest 
is not really so hopeless, only the right track 
has not been followed. Arguing by probab- 
ilities we may conclude that it is in England 
that many of these documents may be found 
if search is made by a competent scholar. 
The missing manuscripts of the Literary 
Society are more likely to have been stolen 
and sold than thrown away as rubbish or 
“burned.” Inthe old days of neglect many 
rare Sanskrit manuscripts of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society are said to have been sold in 
secret and their places supplied with bricks 
wrapped in cloth to satisfy the perfunctory 
stock-taking. Manuscripts in those far-off days 


had only European customers, who, however, | 


had ro suspicion of their being stolen property. 
These collections have made their way to 
Hurope and have been thus saved to the world. 
The originals of some of the documents, again, 
of which Grant Duff got copies only, repose 


in the dark unfrequented archives of Indian 
princes, and the white ants may not have 
destroyed all of them in the 80 years that have 
passed away since Grant Duff wrote. Mr. 
D. B. Parasnis of Satara has given to the 
world one such document, newly discovered 
by him, and written to me that he has got 
some others, mostly Persian letters. 

In my search for contemporary histories 
and letters of Aurangzib’s reign, I have care- 
fully gone through the Catalogues of Persian 
Mss. of all the Royal and public Libraries 
of Hurope, and personally inspected the lib- 
raries of Benares, Jaipur, Udaipur and Alwar. 
The search has been rewarded by the dis- 
covery, among other things, of two Persian 
Mss. which supply some of the “ sources ” of 
Grant Duff. 

The first is a Ms. of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, carelessly named the 
Khatut-i-Shiwaji (= the Letters of Sivaji), 
only because the first piece in the work is a 
letter from Sivaji (translated in this article). 
But in reality it contains a good deal of other 
correspondence between the Mughals and 
the Mahrattas: e. g., letters from Sahu to 
the Nizam, from Aurangzib’s rebel son Akbar 
to Kavi-Kulesh, the minister of Sambhaji, 
from Aurangzib to the Mahratta generals 
whom he wanted to seduce, despatches from 
Mughal officers, and the bitter letters that 
passed between Aurangzib and Akbar. - 

The second is a Persian translation of a 
Maratha Life of.Sivaji, (India Office Library, 


SIVAJI LETTERS 


| Ms. No. 1957, Ethe’s Catalogue, entry 485). 
It has an abstract translation made in pencil 
in an old-fashioned hand on the margin. 
This, I believe,’ is one of the two lives of 
Sivaji numbered 4 and 5 in Grant Duff, vol. 1, 
-p. 120, footnote. I intend to publish a full 
translation of it in this Review. 

Sabhasad’s Life of Sivaji (No. 1 in Grant 
Duff’s list, p. 119,) has been translated into 
Einglish in Forrest's Selections from Docu- 
ments inthe Bombay Secretariat, Maratha 
Series, vol. I. 

Below are given translations of some of. 


the interesting Persian letters connected _ 


with Sivaji, found in my first manuscript. 
I. 


[Note.--In May, 1657, Sivaji first violated Mughal 
territory by plundering the town of Junair.- But he 
could not be punished, as Aurangzib, the Viceroy of 
the Deccan, was soon called away to northern India 
by the fight for his father's throne. In May, 1661, the 
Mughals renewed hostilities. Shaista Khan, the new 
Viceroy, entitled Amir-tl-uwmara or Premier Noble, took 
some of Sivaji's forts and occupied Poona. Here, in 
April, 1663, Sivaji made the daring night-attack in 
which the Khan lost a son and narrowly escaped death 
himself.’ Shaista Khan in disgust secured a transfer 
from the ungracious service in Deccan to Bengal (end. 
of 1663). Sivaji had now a freer hand and merrily 
plundered Mughal cities, including Surat. The follow- 
ing letter was evidently written in 1664 or early in 
1665.] 


From Maharajah Sivaji, to the Officers and 
Counsellors of the Emperor Alangir. Letter 
written by Nil Prabhu munshi: 


Be it not concealed from the hearts of far- 


sighted and thoughtful men, that, for the last 
three years, the able counsellors and famous 
generals [of the Hmperor] have come to these 
parts. To the orders issued by the Emperor 
for seizing my country and forts, they reply, 
“These will be soon conquered.” They do 
e know that even the steed of unimagin- 


© In 1657 Aurangzib advanced into Bijapur territory. “The fort 
of Kallian was reduced almost immediately, and Beder fell to the 
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able exertion is too weak to gallop over this 
hard country, and that its conquest is dificult. 
It is a matter of great wonder that they do 
not at all expect the fruit of shame from 
such writings filled with fictitious :tate- 
ments, but [on the contrary] cast off truth- 
fulness, which is the cause of salvation. 
And why? My home, unlike the forts of 
Kalian and Bidar,* isnot situated cu a spa- 
cious plain, which may enable trencnres to be 
run [against the walls] or assault to be made. 
It has lofty hill-ranges, 200 leagues -n length 
and 40 leagues in breadth; everywhere there 
are nullahs hard to cross; sixty foris of ex- 
treme strength have been built, and some [of 
them] aré on the sea-coast. Hence, Afzal 
Khan, an officer of Adil Shah [Ali I1., King 
of Bijapur] came to Jauli with a large urmy, 
but perished helplessly. Why do not you 
truly report to the Emperor what aas hap- 
pened [here], so that the same fate may not 
overtake you ? 


After the death of the abovementzoned 
Khan, the Amir-ul-umara, who was appointed 
against these sky-kissing hills and abysmal 
passes, Jaboured hard for three years, and 
[constantly] wrote to the Emperor that 2 was 
going to be defeated and my land conquered 
in the shortest space of time. But az last, as 
all false men deserve, he encountered such a 
terrible disaster and went away in [such] 
disgrace, that it is clearer than she sun. 
(Verse. | 

It is not everywhere that the charge- can 
gallop ; 

‘There are places where one has to fling 
away his shield. 


ITIS MY DUTY TO GUARD MY LAID. 


Although, to save their reputation, they 
had written to the Emperor the opposice of 
the true state of things, yet, thank God. the 


Mughals in one day. Aurangzib was greatly elated ty this unex- 
pected success.” Grant Duff, 1, 156. 
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bud of desire of no invader of the beloved 


country of this retired man has [yet] blossom- 
ed forth. [Verse.] 


The wise should beware of this river of 
blood, 


From which no man [ever] carried away his 
boat [in safety.] 
{I, 

{Note.—Aurangzib now despatched the able and wise 
Rajah Jai Singh and the brave Afghan general Dilir 
Khan, to subdue the “mountain-rat.” Jai Singh 
arrived at Poona on the 8rd March, 1665, and so 
vigorously pushed on operations against Sivaji that 
the Mahratta king came to him on the 12th June to 
surrender. The Rajput prince then wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Saf Shikan Khan, a Mughal officer in 
command of 8,000 horse, serving under the Viceroy 
of the Decean.] 


Rajah Jai Singh to Saf Shikan Khan: 


May you be ever seated on the bed of 
happiness and joy, and enjoy the Emperor's 
favour! My pen of congratulation, finding it 
beyond its power to gratify [my] desires, now 
employs itself in rejoicing at the grand fresh 
victories that have glorified the age, thanks 
to the grace of the Giver of Victories and 
the fortune of the world-conquering Emperor. 
The defeated and weak Sivaji has arrived 
at our camp with the feet of submission 
and head of prostration to the gracious and 
forgiving Emperor, to offer his obedience and 
supplication ; the fort of Purandhar with 22 
other strong fortresses have been gained 
[by us]. Joy and prosperity on all the Imperial 
officers !—especially on your noble self, who 
had longed for such an event. I acknowledge 
that this result is due to the grace of God and 
the help of you, my brother. 

The details of how Fortune favoured our 
plan are, in brief, as follows :— 

The agents of the weak Sivaji had been 
coming and going between us ever since the 
comirg of the Imperial army into this country. 
1 knew that so long as strong hands were not 
laid on his head, his words and tales would 
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have no truth in them. So, I did not reply 
to their message, but turned them back 
disappointed. 


After the capture of Rudarmal, I engaged 
in the siege of Purandhar,*......and having: 
wrested one tower (kangura) of the fort of 
Khabinda-garh, I sent brother Daud Khan and 
Rajah Rai Singh at the same time to overrun 
his country. Some detachments composed of 
Mughals and others were. ordered to march 
daily™......to the lands lying at the feet of 
Rajgarh and other forts, assert their power, 
and leave none (of the enemy) strength enough 
to raise his head on any side. Our chain of 
outposts was established, and [we] remained 
on the alert, so that whenever the enemy’s 
presence was reported force after force was 
sent. Before this we had closed against him 
the way up to Gulshanabad [Kulbarga]. Many 
of his soldiers, cavalry and infantry, deserted 
him through fear of being attacked and plun- 
dered by us and on receiving [from our side] 
conciliatory assurances and promises of stipend 
and bounty. And thus day by day Sivafi found 
the gates of distress gaping and the materials 
of humiliation being made ready for him. He 
saw only two alternative ends to his affairs. 
First, he would pray for the sparing of his life 
and land, by coming to this slave of the 
Emperor. If this offer were accepted, what 
could be better than it? Otherwise, be would 
cede to Adil Shah [of Bijapur] a portion of 
Tal-Kokan and being [thus] more strongly 
allied to him than before, he would carry on 
hostilities. 

On these terms, in the middle of the month 
of Zi-qada in the year [eighth] of the Emperor’s 
reign, corresponding to the year 1075 of the 
Hejira, [about 20 May, 1665,] Pandit Rao [i.e., 
Raghunath Panth, Nyaya Shastri,] the Hindu 
agent [of Sivaji] f 

aA 
® The Persian text is very corrupt and confused in these places. 
+ Here there is a break in the text. Evidently the concluding 
words were ‘“----——brought a definite proposal of peace.” 
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[Note.—Dilir Khan, an impetuous soldier, hated 
diplomacy. He was hurt, too, at Sivaji submitting to 
his colleague Jai Singh and thus robbing him of the 
credit of the capture of Purandhar which was impend- 
ing. The following taunting letter was now written by 
him to Sivaji. The reader will mark how some of the 
boastful phrases of Sivaji’s letter were remembered 
and flung in his teeth by the victorious Mughal general.] 
‘Dilir Khan to Rajah Sivaji: 

May good Providence be your helper! My 
wish to see you is so strong that it baffles 
measuring. Now tomy object. Your letter, 
sent with some palace guards (mahaldars), 
has been received and its contents learned by 
me. It treats of peace, andI have compre- 
hended it. Be it not concealed from your 
heart that the words most appropriate for say- 
ing on this occasion are “ First fight and then 
peace.” Ifa man craves peace without fight- 
ing it sounds as an unbecoming proposal to 
the Imperial generals, who have come at the 
bidding of their master from the garden of 
Hindustan in order to travel and hunt in your 
hilly country. They have come solely for this 
that you would show yourself in battle. They 
are guests arrived in this hilly tract with an 
intense desire forit; but you have not ap- 
peared [before them!] In spite of [your] many 
“strong forts, sky-kissing hills, abysmal ra- 
vines, and brave soldiers lying inambush,” you 
have not once shown any sign of yourself any- 
where. And [now] you propose peace! AlI- 
though you should have thought of it long 
ago and made the overture before this, yet 
even now it is welcome. 

IV. 

[Note.—_Fast couriers took the happy news of Sivaji's 
submission to the Emperor in eleven days. He con- 
firmed what his generals had promised to Sivaji in 
anticipation of his sanction. The following letter 
evidently conveys this fact to Sivaji. I think it does 
not belong to a later period, when Sivaji (after his 
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return from Delhi) was again coquettin,> with the 
Mughal officers in the Deccan and the atrer very 
foolishly swallowed the bait of ending the never- 
ending war in. Maharashtra by some :on-promise 
with Sivaji.] 
Dilir Khan to Rajah Sivajiz 

After expressing my great frierdship for 
you, itis the aim of my loving hea+t ‘to tell 
you] that,—praised be the Lord of the Universe 
for it!—at the prayer of this the humblest of 
the servants of the Emperor, your firm <idelity 
and honesty have been and will b3 covered 
with the Hmperor’s favour, as far as the heart 
desired, nay, even more than that. Your son, 
too, has been honoured with a manzat of six 
thousand in rank and ‘six thousand troopers 
(of whom 5,000 are with two and three korses,) 
a bounty of two lacs of rupees, and ths right 
to.use the kettledrum and stande-d. It is 
necessary that immediately on the ~eceipt of 
[this] letter you should quickly summox Sam- 
bhaji to you, that he ‘may be glritied by 
Imperial favours in return for go service. 
The favours which the Emperor, cut of his 
regard for the lowly and his wish to caezish his 
household slaves, has ordered in [Four] case 
will become known to you from the letter of 
Muhammad Said;* an eminent minisczer, to 
Pandit Rao. Itis a matter of congratailation 
to you and us alike. God willing, all that 
friendship and brotherhood demand will, as we 
have mutually agreed, be made evident to the 
world. What more need I write ? 


V. 


[The original of the spirited letter of remorstrance 
to Aurangzib on his bigotry, oppression ard nisrule, 
translated in Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I., ch. 18 of the 
Annals of Mewar, footnote, is given in my man script, 
but aseribed to Sivaji. Tod assigns its authorship to 
the Maharana Raj Singh. The reader vill kindly 
consult Tod for it.] 

JADUNATH SA RKAR, 


* A Khushnawis of the Cowt of Aurangzib. 
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4 H istory of Hindu Chemistry from the earliest tumes* 

to the middle of the sixteenth century, A. D. with 
_ Sanskrit texts, variants, translations and illustra- 

tions. By Praphulla Chandra Ray, D. Se., Professor 
of Chemistry, Presidency College, Caleutta. Vol. I. 
Second edition: revised and enlarged. Price Rs. 3. 
Dr. P. C. Ray is not more widely known for his 
ori iginal researches in Chemistry than as the author of 
this scholarly volume. It has long béen before the 
learned public, and chemists of the highest repute 
have acknowledged its value. It is not, therefore, 
necessary for us to say anything in praise of it. What 
we are pleased to note is that a work on sucha technical 
subject has undergone a second edition within a com- 
paratively short period of time. This’ edition is not 
only revised and enlarged, but is much cheaper than 
‘the first ; sO that itis sure to reach a wider public than 
before. 

We are glad to be able to announce in this connection 
that the second volume of this work, which has 
been long looked forward to, is in the press. Since the 
- publication of the first volume the author has come into 
‘possession of several rare and valuable manuscripts of 
alchemizal J'antras procured from Benares and from the 
‘Darbar Library of Nepal. These are calculated to throw 
a flood af light’on the knowledge of Chemistry possessed 
by the encient Hindus. Itis, we understand, now evi- 
dent that as early as the 11th and 12th centuries, A.D., 
chemicel science was vigorously pursued in the 
' various schools represented by Patanjali, Nagarjuna, 
Bhagavat Govinda, Mandavya, and others. Hermann 
Schelenz in his recent comprehensive work entitled 
“*Geschicte der Pharmazie ” quotes repeatedly from 
-Dr. Ray’s “‘ History,” and referring to the chapter on 
Yantras or apparatus as given inRasaratnasamuchchaya, 
expresses his admiration of the chemical knowledge 
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displayed by the Hindus in the 13th and 14th centuries © 


A.D. Inthe second volume of Dr. Ray’s work, it 
will be shown that Rasaratnasamuchehaya is only a 
compilation from various much older works, e. g. 
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‘prepared for but not read at the Conference. 


‘Metallurgy, Mineral and Metal Works.” 
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Rasendrachudamani by Somadeva, Rasaprakasasudha-_ 
kara by Yasodhana, &c. But the portion of the work 
which is likely to create more interest is that devoted 
to the alchemical Buddhist Tantra named Rasaratna- 
kara, by Nagarjuna, the only one of its kind hitherto 
recovered. Altogether the antiquity of Hindu chemis- 
try bas been pushed back by several centuries. The 
work will be prefaced by a lengthy historical in- 
troduction. The atomic theory of Indian philosophy 


will also receive due recognition. The work, which 


has irvolved incessant labour during the last 17 years, 


avill no doubt be awaited with considerable interest by 


the scientific and literary world. 


Ae a 


Report of the Furst Industrial Conference held: at 
Ber.ares, on Saturday, the 80th December, 1905. Pop. 


63+389+ ci. Diagrams and plates 12. Price 
Ruvees Two. Postage extra. . 
Ths is a very valuable Swadesht manual. We may 


perhaps safely say that it is the most informing of 


‘non-official publications on agricultural and industrial 
subjests. 


It contains all the speeches delivered and 
papers read at the Conference, as well as the papers 
These 


‘range over a wide variety of subjects, agriculture, 
“sericnlture, co-operative credit, organisation of capital, 
‘mining and metallurgy, cotton cultivation and-the cot- 


ton industy, education and industrial development, the 
sugar industry, &c. Of the papers it is difficult to say 
which is the best, whether Mr. T. H. Holland’s paper 
on “ The Development of the Mineral Resources of 
India ” or that by Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi on “ Mining, 
Of the other 
more noteworthy papers we may mention those by Mr. 


“H. K. Beauchamp, Mr. 8, M. Johnson, Rao Bahadur. 
-Raoji Bhai Patel, Rao Bahadur 
Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. The cther papers are also-# 


R. N. Mudholkar, and 






valueble. The volume commences withan ably writte 
introduction. There is also a very useful. summary o 
proposals. The Benares Exhibition Committee and 
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their Industrial Conference Secretary, Mr. C. Y. Chin- 
tamani, deserve praise for the timely appearance of 
this report. It is but bare justice to Mr. Chintamani 
to say that the idea of holding an Industrial Conference 
with the Congress was his, though in Poona there were 
Industrial Conferences in 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 and 
1895. The success of the Benares Conference was 
also due for the most part to his unremitting labours. 

The report is well got up and should be in the hands 
of all interested in the Swadesht movement in all its 
phases. 
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HINDI 

- During the last few munths some useful and 
important publications have been issued in Hindi. 
Among these may first be mentioned two small books 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. The 
first ‘ Bala Bharat, Part II’ contains 23 stories culled 
from the Mahabharata, and is written by Thakur 
Surya Kumar Varma. The second ‘ Bala Ramayana’ 
contains the story of Sri Rama Chandra’s life and is 
written by Pandit Ramji Lal Sharma. Both the 
books are written in a simple and attractive style 
and are suited to meet the requirements of little boys 
and girls. Hindi suffers from a paucity of juvenile 
books, and we must feel grateful to the Proprietor of 
the Indian Press for trying to meet this want. It 
need hardly be said that such publications will prove 
very useful not only to juvenile readers, for whom 
they are chiefly intended, but will afford a pleasant 
reading to their mothers. 

Another important and useful publication is “ Jive 
Daya ” by Manikya Chandra Jaina. It 1s an adaptation 
of Tryne’s “Every Living Creature.” The book is 
well written and ought to bein the hands of every 


educated man. Itis a eruel stroke of fortune that 


anation which can boast of having produced one of 
the greatest men in the world to promulgate the 


blessings of mercy should now stand in need of 


_ societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


Bare the greatest sinners in this respect. 


It is pitiable to see the ill-treatment of these dumb 
creatures at the hands of man, and the municipalities 
A vigilant 


owaitch by the Municipal Officers will goa great way 


towards mitigating this evil, but many of our august 
City Fathers have little time to spare from their petty 
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jealousies and self-agsrandisement.  ‘ Let everything 
be sacrificed -formy Rai Bahadurship’ is the motto 
of these representatives of the people. . Under these 
circumstances we can expect but little helo from 
them. Could not some thing else be done to teach 
the people, the masses, to be merciful to the creatures 
of the Great God? It is no wonder that a Jaina 
gentleman should have thought of publishing such a 
useful work. A true Jaina cannot give a better proof of 
his belief in the great religion of Mahavira than by 
trying in His own humble way to spread the principles 
of “ mercy’? among his countrymen. The book is 
priced at annas 6 and may be had of the Manager, 
Swadeshopakarak Karyalaya, Hariganj, Khandwa 
(C. P.) a: 
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Bande mataram, the national song of Bengal, now 
spreading to all parts of India, was originally written 
by Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the great Bengali 
novelist, in his‘ Ananda Math.” Very many people 
would naturally be eager to know the contents of this 
book, and no doubt one would think that Kunwar 
Kamalanand Singh of Srinagar (Purnea) was meeting 
areal demand. by publishing a Hindi translation of 
this novel; but unfortunately the translation does no 
credit to. the Kunwar Sahib. It teams’ with gramme- 
tical blunders, and does not show any real grasp of 
the Bengali language, too. One would ran through 
its pages in vain to admire the literary flights of 
the great Bengali novelist. Even the translation of 
the Bande mataram song is not at all attractive. 
A much better translation was published some 
time ago in the Saraswati of Allahabad. The 
get-up of the book: leaves everything to be desired. 
Kunwar Kamalanand Singh is known to be a great 
lover of Hindi, always ready to help all movements 
for the enrichment of that language ; but we are 
sorry that he should have brought outa book, on 
which we have been constrained to pass these 
remarks. We trust that he would consider seriously 
the necessity and advisability of withdrawing the 
book from the market and bringing out u revised 
edition. 
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URDU 
Though the output of Urdu books is becoming 
larger and larger every day, it is but seldom that a 


~ 
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really good book is ‘published in that language. The 
Urdu-reading public is“a great devourer of tenth-rate 
fiction and most of the Urdu publications belong to 
this class. It is therefore with genuine pleasure that 
we welcome the publication of the Lzfe of Maulana 
Jalal-ud-din Room, the author of the famous Masnavt. 
Maulana Roomi stands in the [front rank of Persian: 


poets, not simply because of his literary merits, but. 


also owing to his being a great Sufi teacher. The 
development of Sufi thought is one of the most 
interesting and instructive problems of the religious 
history of Islam, but that subject can hardly be 
discussed here. Suffice it to say that the sect has 
given birth to many literary men and has always been. 
regarded as the sect of the poets par excellence and 


‘ opposed to the Ulemas. The mystic pantheism of 


the Sufs is naturally more capable of poetic expres- 
sion than the dry-as-dust doctrines of the orthodox 
Maulvis, and we can therefore hardly wonder when we 


find many of the best Persian poets belonging to this - 
heretic group of the votaries of music and song. The. 


great teacher and poet of the Sufi sect whose life has 


been written by Shamsululema Maulana Shibli Nomani ~ 


of the Nudwatululema of Lucknow, richly deserved a 
tribute of this kind from his Urdu-speaking admirers. 
Maulana Shibli is a writer of repute and has published 
several books and essays dealing with the history and 
religious philosophy of Islam. Most of his books 
and essays have been written in defence of Islam 
and naturally exhibit not the judicial spirit of the 
historian but the temper of the partisan. But apart 
from this, perhaps inevitable, defect, his writings are 
eminently readable and singularly free from the pueri- 
lities so often met with even in the best Urdu books, 
and the existence of which more than anything else 
testifics to the utter lack of scientific spirit in our intel- 
lectual training. The style is simple and vigorous, and 
in dealing with the incidents of the life of his hero, in 


differentiating the false from the true and the natural _ 


from she supernatural, and in making a just estimate of 
the literary worth of the poetry of Maulana Roomi, 
Maulena Shibli displays. no mean acquaintance with 
the modern canons of criticism. The book may be 
divided into three parts. The first portion contains 
the biography propér, the second deals with the habits 
and traits of character of the. Master showing his 









































Sufistie tendencies, while the third embodies a liter- 
ary and quasi-philosophical criticism of his writings. 
The get-up of the book is excellent, the Nami Press of 
Cawnpore being the printers. 





Aucther book, lately published, which in its own do- 
main is avery valuable contribution to Urdu literature, 
is the Asar Akbari of Mr. Muhammad Saiyed Ahmed 
of Marehra (Etawah district). If we are not mistaken 
this is the second book of its kind in Urdu, the first 
being the famous A sar-us-Sanadid of Sir Saiyed Ahmed 
Khan. The author is a real lover of the old world 
which has passed away and the great monuments of 
which yet mutely testify to the greatness of the 
Moghal imperial race. Fatehpur Sikri, a smell town 
near Agra, was Akbar’s favourite place of residence, 
and Mr. Saiyed Ahmed gives us in his work not only 
the history of the town but a full and authentic account 
of every notable building therein. In a way this book 
may be regarded as a complementary volume to 
Maulana Azad’s famous Darbar-1-Adkbarit. We wel- 
come the publication of this book not only on literary 
but on political grounds also. We welcome it not only 
because it is areal contribution to the historical and 
archesvlogical department of Urdu literature and is 
written in a simple, unaffected and charming style 
which here and there rises to real eloquence, but also 
because any work dealing with the Akbar period of 
Indian history, a period which is remembered by both 
Hindus and Mabomedans with affection and pride, can- 
not but exercise a healthy and pacific influence at the 
present juncture. We can safely recommend the 
book to every lover of Urdu and hope that Mr. Saiyed 
Almed’s example will stimulate other writers to do for 
Lucknow, Bijapur, Benares, and other historics] cities 
of this country what le has done so well for Fatehpur 
Sikri and Sir Saiyed Ahmed Khan did many years 
ago for Delhi. 


en 
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Translation into Gujarati. of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
by Balwantrai K. Thakore, B.A., Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Pp. 159. Price 0-8-0, (1906). 

We note with pleasure that this is the four 
attempt ofits kind to present in a Gujarati garb the 
famous work of Kalidasa. The previous translations 
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date far back to the time of Kavi Narmadasankar, 
besides whom Rao Saheb D. P. Khakhkhar and the 
Hon'ble Mr. Javerilal have also tried their hands at it. 
There is no doubt room for such a translation as the 
‘one under review. The love of the author for the 
Sanskrit original, his known literary talent and his 
close study of the previous translations to see where 
he can adopt or improve upon them, alone entitle the 
book ‘to our attention. But apart from that the 
effort to convey the ideas of the original in language, 
simple and popular, a difficult thing at all times, 
and most difficult in the case of Sanskrit books, has 
been tolerably successful. A vocabulary at the end 
of the book explaining the meanings of such difficult 
words as the translator could not help using, goes a 
great way to make the translation successful. The 
cheap price at which it is issued and the still more 
convenient termis offered to libraries and students is 
an index to the fact that this has been a pure labor 
of love with Mr. Thakore. 


Selections from the Greek Lives of Plutarch, rendered 
from English into Gujarati, by Balwantrai K. 
Thakore, B.A., Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and Hari- 
lal M. Bhatt, M.A., Professor, Baha-ud-din College, 
Junagadh. Pp. 838. Price Rs. 2. (1906). 

This collection comprises the lives of Lycurgus, 
Nicias, Dion, Themistocles, Pelopidas, Pericles, 
Agesilaus and Alexander. We may say at the outset, 
that the work isno mere verbatim translation of the 
English rendering of Plnutarch’s Greek lives, but a 
well thought-out and deliberate attempt—so far as we 
are aware, the first of its kind—to introduce into 
Gujarati literature the philosophy, history, and 
literature of the Greeks, through the medium ofa 
collection of biographies. The study of mere history 
as history, as was done-in the old Gujarati ‘school 
series, or of philosophy as philosophy, asin the prose 
writings of Kavi Narmadasankar, is neither attractive 
nor popular. The authors have, therefore, hit upon a 
happy medium. ‘To the translation of each life, are 
appended several independent articles, which explain 
a the salient historical and philosophical phases of 

that life, and show in a concrete form, the atmos- 
phere in which that life was passed and its surround- 
ings. For instance, the appendix to the Life of 
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Alexander, consists of six articles, G) =e Greek 
Pantheon, (ii) the Olympic Games, (ili) C eek Cur- 
rericy, (iv) Greek Chronology, (v) short i»ographics 
of famous men mentioned in Alexander’: Life, and 
(vi).a chronological list of the chief events in Greek 
history. The authors have all throughout d« pended for 
their information on such well-known ancient writers, 
as Thucidides, Herodotus and others. What :s still left 
obscure, is made clear by valuable foot-nmes, which 
are copious and well-written. A very v:.iuable and 
useful feature of the book is the partial rsmoval of 
that defect which mars almost all good Gujcrati books, 
viz., the want cf a good index. An inde= of names 
atthe close of the work comes very hardy, and an 
index of subjects would have rendered tzat part of 
the book perfect, but perhaps want of le=ure is res- 
ponsible for its absence. We wish the book an 
extensive circulation. 


BENGALI 
Mahabharat—Translated into Bengals, by Exbu Suren- 
dranath Tagore. 


We welcome the above publication, as it rill remove 
The 
earlier translations of the work, all in ve-se, among 
which Kasiram Das’s celebrated poem deservedly 
enjoys the greatest popularity, cannot be called 
faithful renderings of the original text. Tie method 
adopted by the early Bengali poets was t embellish 
their performances by many additions devved from 
their own fancy and not infrequently from analogous 
books on the subject. They were not bemdes very 
particular in observing decency im their writings, 
which is a great drawback. The moccrn pro-e 
translations of the Mahabharat, though generally 
faithful to the Sanskrit text, have the disqvilifications 
of a heavy classical style and of unwieldy und bulky 
dimensions unsuited for ordinary use. “he great 
Sanskrit epic embodies in it the traditions and legends 
of the Vedic age, the philosophical anc spiritual 
teachings of the Vedantic schoo] and the g=nealogical 
history of royal dynasties and mythical acecents of the 
Puranic age. It is thus a perfect epitome of Indian 
thought in all spheres of its activity durmg India’s 
highest days of glory. But while the poem grew 
in size by the accretion of stories, lezends and 


a long-felt desideratum of Bengali hemes. 
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philosophical teachings -dovetailed to it from time to. 


time, it became difficult to follow the main incidents of 
the narrative through the luxuriant growth of extra- 
neous matter interpolated with it. 


The translation under review gives a connected and 


clear account of the main story in a racy and highly - 


finished style, weeding out all that is calculated to 
distract the reader’s attention. The incidents ‘retained 
all converge to the main point, and hold the characters 
in a elearer light. As a translation it is literal, and the 
style is not heavy. Still the work is of more than 
average length, though much of the unnecessary 
appendages of the original have been eliminated. In 
our opinion it is the most suitable and finished rendering 
of the great epic which we have yet had, and should 
be read by all who want to know something of the 
great ideals of our past and who have no access to 
Sanskrit literature, or patience and time to study the 
great po2m in the original. 





- Pratapaditya—By Nikhilnath Rai, B.L. 
In 1802 Ram Ram Basu, a pandit of the Fort 
William College, Calcutta, published a life of Pra- 
tapaditya in Bengali. The style in which the book 
is written isa curious medley of high-sounding 
Sanskrit and colloquial Bengali words, not without 
The book under 
properly speaking, a new edition of this work. The 


“a sprinkling of Urdu. review is, 
industry and spirit of research which mark this 
erudite edition, remind one of the works of German 
savants, and we scarcely know of any other Bengali 
work which has been so carefully edited. The pre- 
face excends over 200 pages, in which the author 
has taken a bird’s-eye: view of the history of Bengal 
in the sixteenth century. It is replete with inform- 
ation of the highest value to students of Indian 
history. Next comes the original work of Ram 
Ram Basu, to which are appended thorough and 
exhaustive annotations, explaining historical allusions, 
elucidating matters and not infrequently repudiating 
unauthenticated and wrong accounts given by Ram 
Ram. -Basu. Then follows a life of Pratapaditya 
by Harishchandra Tarkalankar, which is in fact 
nothing more than a mere paraphrase of the older 
work in simpler Bengali published about hali a 


century later. Nikhil Babu has appended his learned. 


“next quoted verbatim with erudite foot-notes. 
‘follow in sueccession:—(1) Extracts from Kshitisa-, 


‘Ralph Smith, 1857. 
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comments to this work also. The poet Bharat Chand- 


ra’s account of Pratapaditya’s conflict with Man Singh __ 


written in his singularly fascinating style has been 


Then 


a 
vamsavali-charita in Sanskrit. (2) Ghatak-Karika 


_or genealogical accounts of Pratapaditya’s line in 


Sanskrit. (3) Udbhat Kavita—verses on Pratapaditya 
in Sanskrit by unknown authors. (4) Statistical and 
geographical report of the 24 Pargannas by Major 
(5) Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society on Sunderban—by H. C. Rainey. (6) History 
of Raja Pratapaditya by J. Westland. (7) Accounts 
by Du Jarric. (8) Accounts by Nicalao Pimenta. 

The two last accounts by Jesuit priests are in Latin, 
and N:khil Babu has subjoined Bengali translations to 
them end to all other above-named works, © 

It will appear from the above list that every avail- 
able source of information about Pratapaditya has 
been collated and arranged in this remarkable pro-: 
duction, and all issues arising out of these extensive 
materials possessing any historical significance have 
been discussed in it in the unprejudiced spirit of a 
true historian. Pratapaditya’s character is full of 
strange anomalies; he was a brave and generous 
patriot, his bounties were wide, not even excluding 
the claims of Christian missionaries who begged of 
him a plot of land fora church; but he was violent, 
self-willed, contriving and ferocious ; he once ordered 
a sweeper-girl’s breasts to be cut off for a slight 
offence ; he was so powerful that he defeated several 
times the armies sent by Akbar to subdue him, but, 
ambitious and unscrupulously selfish, he killed his 
own uncle, Basanta Ray, fondly devoted to him, and 
formed a plot to murder his own son-in-law, Ram 
Chandra. The patriotic Bengali writers of the present 
day are trying to whitewash his great crimes and in 
the name of this great character are delineating their 
own ideal of a hero conceived from a study of Euro- 
pean history. Nikhil Babu’s work is history and no 
fiction; it shews the strength and weaknesses of a 
great character and portrays in vivid lines of reality 
the greatest of the twelve Bhaumzks of Bengal in the 
sixteenth century. r 

The place Chandikan so often referred to by Jesuit: 
priests and forming a subject of animated controversy 
among scholars is a corruption of Chandika Nagari, a 
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place situated near Jessore. We find it mentioned in 
an old MS. of Digbijay-Prakash by Kabiram pre; 
served in the library of the Maharaja of Jeypore*. If 


it had been known to Nikhil Babu, it would have saved ° 


a fruitless discussion on the point. - 

The question of the leadership of the Bangiya 
Kayastha Samaj solved by Nikhil Babu in page 165, 
with evident leanings towards those with whom his 
own ancestry is connected, gives rise to issues which 
it would have been graceful for Nikhil Babu to avoid, 
as he steps into debatable ground on a personal 
subject and unnecessarily drags the readers with him 
into a case of family dissensions. 


_' These are very. minor points. The work on the 


whole is a monument of labour and historical research 
and is not only the best°-work on Pratapaditya and his 
times yet published, but, considering -the important 
bearings of the narratives on other connected events 
of Indian history, is a permanent and valuable acqui- 
sition to Bengali literature.’ 


« 
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Lhe Castes and Sects of Bengal. Vols.I and 11. By 
Babu Nagendranath Vasu. . 

As we read the above work, we are overwhelmed 
with an idea of its bulk, its originality and the 
patient industry required for giving shape to uncouth 
materials neglected for centuries. Each of the two 
volumes exceeds 600 closely printed pages of royal 
octavo size and are full of original matter brought 
to light by the original research of their learned com- 
piler. They clearly and definitely indicate the line 
of thought followed by the ancestors of the Brahmins 
of Bengal in forming the vast social fabric of the 
Hindus and give incidental references to contemporary 
events which are likely to help in solving many knotty 
problems of Indian history. There is no space here 
to review the work in detail, and we doubt if there is 
any competent writer in our midst who could attempt 
a suitable criticism of these scholarly volumes, as the 
materials on which they are chiefly based are as yet 
the monopoly of their author—lying in the shape 
of old Mss. in his vast library. We shall content 

urselves in this brief notice with merely touching 
some of-the -issues-raised therein. 


* A transcript of the above MS. is to be found in the Visvakosh 
Office, Calcutta. 


kt 


‘The social history of Bengal preserved in the genea- 
logical records of families disclose ‘some curious and 
interesting facts regarding the ancestors of the modern 


Brahmins of Bengal. The Brahmins have themselves 


told their-own story, so its authenticity is uncoubted. 
It appears that the original Brahmin settlers of Bengal, 
representing 700 families, had renounced their sacri- 
ficial thread and all observance of Vedic rites during 
the Buddhistic age. The great king Adisura gave 
them a social status by making them once more adopt 
the sacred thread. The five Brahmins thet came 
down from Kanauj could not help having irtermar- 
riages with these outcastes of the Brahmin community, 
and the present Brahmins of Bengal, the higher classes 
not excepted, are thus directly or indirectly connected 
with.the “Sapta-Satis”—the name by whica those 
degraded Brahmins were known. 

Even barring the state of affairs in those remote times 
when Adisura reigned, in comparatively recert times 
the Barendra Brahmins were under the great influence 
of Buddhism, and many of them were withaut tke sacri- 
ficial thread. In the gradual process of transfo-mation 
of the older society to one of Brahmanical! orthodoxy, 
these Brahmins-were restored to the use of the thread 
by the intervention and favour of the Va:diks. Five 
hundred years ago, the Hindu community of Bengal 
did not indicate that clearly defined caste dis<inction 
in its rigid form which binds it now, and ‘nstances of 
intermarriage amongst all sections ot Brahmans 
were of frequent occurrence. There were besides 
intermarriages between Vaidyas and Kavasthas and 


‘between various other castes who now scrurulously 


stand aloof from one another. 

From a study of old Bengali Literature, we have 
come across other facts which would stil more 
surprise the credulous members of the orthodcx com- 
munity who have been led into the belief that the 
great Hindu society has remained inert ana stereotyp- 
ed ever since the Great Brahma gave it a local 
habitation anda name. The Hadis and Doms—the 
lowest and the meanest of our ranks, were, we delieve, 
once Brahmins or an equally respected class of people. 
They once wielded great influence and having been 
placed at the helm of the older socety during 
Buddhistic supremacy offered a fierce resistance to 
Brahmanical influence. So the revivalists reduced 
them to their present deplorable condition. In old 
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Bengali literature we find that some of the great 
priests, who were said to have possessed miraculous 
powers and before whom Emperors bowed down their 
heads, selonged to the Hadi or Dom caste. The 
names of Hadipa, Kalupa and some other spiritual 
guides cf some of the powerful Pal kings of the 10th 
and 1lt. centuries are well known to those who are 
familiar with the literature of the Dharma cult. 
There are some sacred temples in Bengal in which 
the authority and precedence of Dom Pandits are yet 
preserved. The Brahmins have to recognise this and 
take water at the hands of these low-class men while 
visiting these temples. These are Dharma temples, 
and Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Sastri has conclu- 
sively proved that the god Dharma is a transformation 
of Buddha. Yogis (usually written Yugis) whose 
adoption of the sacred thread is looked upon as an 
instance of proverbial arrogance, must have once formed 
an important section of the Hindu community, 

The castes have all been re-formed after the Hindu 
revival, and many sections of the Indian community 
that once occupied the front rank, having avowed their 
opposition to the Brahmanical revival, were degraded 
in the scale of society when the Brahmanical reli gion 
triumphed, and thus the entire social or ganisation’ was 
turned copsyturvy during the last thousand years. ° 

The surmises given above are not all taken fronk 
Nagencra Babu’s work. These will, we-believe, be 
the inevitable conclusions of a perusal of the original 
records and of Nagendra Babu’s history, only 2 parts 
of which have been yet published. These volumes, we 
once more venture to say, disclose materials of 
stupendous dimensions, and we look upon this huge 
collection of genealogical histories with eyes of never- 
ceasing admiration. The compilation that Nagendra 
Babu has undertaken is not only unique in its nature 
but the like of it, we believe, has not been attempted 
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since the days of Raghunandan. It shews that behind 
the panorama of the Mahomedan regime, where 
dynasties of kings rose and fell without affecting the 
masses of the people, the great Hindu community 
slowly but steadily passed through great revolutions 
in the majestic sweep of their march towards a new 
ideal supplied by the Puranic religion. This history 
is the genuine living history of Bengal and the political 
history of the country dwindles into insignificance 
before this vast literature of social revolution. 

Nagendra Babu has proved that even outside India, 
in other parts of Asia, there were in ancient times four 
divisions in society which have in this country been 
stereotyped into the rigid form of caste, and that the 
Scythians above all contributed not a little to the 
growth and advancement of Hindu society, which 
now considers everything outside the pale of its 
presert organisation as unholy or accursed of God. 

It will be well for our students to study how this 
social ostracism—-this spirit of exclusiveness, origi- 
nated, as it would prevent much irreverence for the 
older institutions of our country felt on a superficial 
and hasty view of matters. 

No nation in the world except perhaps the Hindus 
possesses such a vast body of family-history, and 
we ought to be proud of this collection. With the 
loss cf political ascendancy we have lost all political 
history, “and the political instincts of the Bengalis 
have been for the last 6 or 7 centuries at such a low 
ebb that even the spirit of a Herodotus or Gibbon 
would fail here for want of sufficient materials. 
But social life was not dead here even a century ago; 
and these two volumes of Nagendra Babu shew to 
what end and objects our ancestors worked, as also 
the line in which the students of the history of 
India in general and of Bengal in particular should 
work to recover accounts of the past glory of our race. 
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repressive and reactionary regime of the 

late Viceroy is the revival and spread of 
the sentiment of Swadeshism All over the land. 
The proximate cause of this historical event 
is too well-known to require mention. The 
newly awakened feeling manifests itself in an 
intensified and vigorous form in some parts of 
the country, as Bengal and Maharashtra; it 
drags on afeeble existence in others, as in 
Upper India and Gujarat, while there are very 
backward tracts like Karnatac and Sindh, 
where it is still striving to struggle into con- 
scious existence. Butno thoughtful observer, 
whatever his race, can overlook the fact that 
the sentiment has: in a way overspread the 
whole land from Calcutta to Peshawar, and 
from Lucknow to Travancore, Further, the 
fact cannot escape notice that it is nota 
transient phenomenon, a passing wave of 


()°: of the most valuable. fruits of the 


patriotic excitement, a merely seasonal breeze, 


Infact if one is to judge rightly by all that 
has occurred and is still occurring before 
one’s eye, it is a deep-rooted and abiding 
sentiment, that has gathered strength and 
volume, as time has passed, and promises to 
be one of the most powerful levers for the 
attainment of an all-round progress. It has 
come to stay in the land, and to be a potent 
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ECONOMIC SWADESHISM—An Anatysis 


instrument of our national and economic 
regeneration.) It behoves us, ther-fore, to 
ascertain its true character, the scope and 
tendency of its operation, and to mark out 
for it, if possible, the channel in wich its 
flow may be most beneficial to our nazional 
aims and aspirations. 

{ Swadeshism in its liberal and broacust sense 
is equivalent to nationalism, or national 
patriotism, but it may be doubted whetler all 
who use it invariably attach this serse zo the 
word. <A. truly patriotic impulse is certainly 
the underlying bed-rock on which its fcunda- 
tions are laid, but in practical parlence the 
shades of its meaning to different ciasses of 
people vary considerably. The .offials and 
the classes connected with them seem to 
think that in Its proper application =he word 
ought to mean an encouragement of —ndian 
industries chiefly by the establishment of new 
industries and productive works, w «at the 
greatest stretch, by a purchase of the pro- 
ducts of Indian industries by the Stace, This 
appears to be the whole range of tkeir view. 
We will call it laissez faire Swadeszism. To 
the common people, who are not harpered by 
theories, or a desire to grasp the kermel of the 
problem as a whole, Swadeshism practically 
means, avoidance of foreign goods % an end 
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in itself: while many among the thinking and 
the educated are not slow to perceive, that 
though the eschewing of foreign goods is of 
immense value as a preliminary step in the 
path. of industrial advancement, yet real and 
tangible progress consists in the constructive 
direction of establishing new industries ac- 
cording to the best of our opportunities and 
means. The use of boycott as a political 
weapon, though perfectly legitimate under 
given conditions, is still confined to a part of 
the country, viz., Bengal. All, however, seem 
generally to concur in recognizing the utility 
of economic Swadeshism, as a powerful instru- 
ment for achieving our industrial regeneration. 
There are many persons, who have not yet 
realized its full importance; but it may be 
affirmed without fear of contradiction that 
their attitude, where it is not due to personal 
or selfish grounds, is owing to their not having 
bestowed attention on the whole question. 
We propose to confine ourselves for the present 
to economic Swadeshism alone, leaving the 
broader aspects of the sentiment to be dealt 
with in future. ° 

Keconomic Swadeshism has two aspects: 
one positive and the other negative. The 
former, which is sometimes called Swadeshism 
proper, aims at establishing new industries 
and producing goods that are now imported 
from abroad. .It is constructive in its aims 
and methods. -The latter, which is ordinarily 
styled boycott, is negative and destructive, It 
aims mainly at avoiding foreign goods. Its 
object would be accomplished if foreign goods 
ceased to be imported. A boycotter, if a new 
word may be coined, will be functus officio 
when this stage is reached. The function of 
the Swadeshist proper is to supply the void 
created by an effective avoidance of foreign 
goods. The boycotter clears the ground for 
the Swadeshist to build upon. Both are 
necessary and desirable. In ordinary course 
both ought to proceed hand in hand. But for 
boycott the work of the Swadeshist would be 


- cause itself. 
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arduous and risky ; on the other hand, but for 
Sweddeshism the vacuity created by a success- 
ful boycott might prove burdensome and 
repulsive, and may endanger the Swadeshi 

Kach is supplementary to-the 
other. «They are like the two lobes of a grain. 
of pulse, which must both remain united if 
the grain is to germinate and bear fruit. On 
the >ractical side the spheres of the two 
appear distinct and divided. Boycott appeals 
to the population at large to eschew foreign 
goods in order that new indigenous ones may 
take their place. Swadeshism proper appeals 
to the instructed and the enlightened, to the 
capicalist and the skilled artizan, to devise 
means for supplying the vacant place of the 
foreign article. { Boycott does not necessarily 
imply an emotional hatred of the foreign 
article. It seeks to avoid it in order to secure 
a bational and economic end. Both are 
necessary. * Of course, we are speaking ofa 
legitimate boycott, stripped of its unnecessary 
and illegal concomitants, if any. . 

Though such appear to us to be the spheres 
of the two twin movements, there are persons 
whose opinion is entitled to respect, who 
disapprove of boycott, but would still encour- 
age Swadeshism proper by all means. These 
gentlemen belong generally to the laissez 
faire class of economists. Some of them have 
given practical proof of their regard for our 
industrial prosperity by purchasing country- 
nade goods tothe exclusion of foreign ones, 
and by offering valuable and practical advice 
also. It would be uncharitable to impute 
improper motives to such men; and in any 
case the imputation of such motives cannot 
terminate a controversy satisfactorily. We 
ought to be able to appreciate and meet their 
argument, if our position is sound and unassail- 
able. Now, the arguments usually advanced 
against the adoption of au economical boycott, . 
so far as we have been able to follow them; 
are re‘lucible to three. First, it is stated 
that boycott is either useless or mischievous. 
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It is urged that if the country-made article is 
as good and as cheap as its imported rival, it 
is bound to displace the latter and a boycott 
of itis unnecessary. Ifit is not as good and 
cheap, then a boycott of the foreign article is 
harmful, because it imposes, if successful, a 
burden on the poor to the extent of the extra 
price or the inferior quality of the indigenous 
article. This is the first objection. The 
second objection urged is, that boycott cannot 
stop short at goods only, but must ultimately 
extend to foreign people also, and is, therefore, 
to be condemned, as opening a wide door to 
racial animosities. The third objection is 
implied in the first. It is, that boycott must 
lower artistic taste, and the economic stand- 
ard of the people, which is undesirable even 
from a merely industrial stand-point. ; 

{The foregoing statement is, we believe, the 
Whole case against boycott as put by its 
opponents. “An examination of it fails to 
satisfy any patriotic Indian that boycott is 
wrong and must be abandoned. ' The first 
argument is in effect the stock plea used by 
free-traders against any form of protection 
whatsoever. The answer to it must be the 
one used by eminent free-trade economists in 
this connection. ‘New and nascent industries 
cannot be called into existence without some 
such protection. ‘They would be exposed in 
the absence of such a safeguard to the fierce 
onslaught of rich and powerful foreign com- 
petitors who would even face a temporary 
loss to strangle a new industry in India at its 
very birth. Again, those who are familiar 
with the colossal scale on which industries 
are carried on in Kurope and America can 
at once perceive that’: since India cannot 
at once command the nécessary capital for 
making a start on such a scale, it must 
Wait for a long time, or perhaps for ever, if 
~protection to new industries in the form of 
boycott is not to be given at the commence- 
ment. In the face of these considerations, 
we Indians have to decide for ourselves 
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whether we are going to allow our economic 
prosperity to be deferred indefinitely or 
permanently, or to grasp and utilize the only 
instrument that we have at our conmand— 
viz., an economical. boycott of foreign goods. 
This is the crux of the question. Sober refiec- 
tion suggests that the latter course must be 
adopted. There is no escape from it, what- 
ever its temporary drawbacks. ‘That all 
fears of a destructive foreign compet:tion are 
not illusory may be proved by a reference to 
a known recent case. Since the Capanese 
came to know that match factories iad been 
set- up at Ahmedabad and elsewhere, they 
have begun to lower the price of their own 
matches, and now the latter are 25 p. c 
cheaper than they were before and may be 
cheapened still further. What is the duty of 
every patriotic Indian in such circumstances ? 
Is he to allow the new factories to be borne 
down and to perish under the weight of an 
unequal competition or patriotically to stand 
by its side, its firm supporter to the last, and 
thus save the hundreds of men that have got 
a living there, from again becoming hand-to- 
mouth labourers? There can be only one 
answer as far as India is concerned. Tf in 
adopting such protection, Indians are com- 
mitting an error, they are erring in very good 
company. The prosperity of England began 
in the nursing-house of protection; and even 
at the present day all the nations cf Europe 
are doing by legislative measures what we 
are endeavouring to do voluntarily. Protec- 
tion by the State would be welcome and is 
needed in India, but as that is not to be thought 
of under the peculiar circumstances of the Gov- 
ernment of India, we take the mat.erin our 
own hands. Our efforts will be necessary for 
a prolonged period and can only cease when 
the occasion for them ceases, 7.e. when our in- 
dustries are able to stand on their own legs. 
Further, we may ask—why should any one 
object to our people, even poor pecple, sacri- 
ficing a small amount, if by doing so they 
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are actually encouraging their own indus- 
tries ? Lastly, it may be well to resort to a 
fundamental principle, viz., that the object of 
economics ought to be not simply buying 
articles in the cheapest market but maintain- 
ing our people in health and comfort. It is 
because boycott does it that we adoptit. The 
actual experience of more than a year proves 
beyond doubt that it is a safe and sound 
course. The-patronizing by a large section 
of the Indian people of the fabrics of Indian 
Mills has put more profits into the pockets of 
the mill-owners; the latter have extended 
their establishments; the country fabrics are 
getting cheaper and will eventually reach the 
old level; with the advantage into the bargain 
that wages have increased, many labourers 
hitherto living in idleness have found remu- 
nerative employment, our capitalists and 
merchants have profited, and practical skill 
has been developed. How can we in the face 
of tangible results like these adopt outside 
advice to leave off boycott ? So much for the 
economic objection. 

As regards the second objection, we do not 
see how an economic boycott of foreign goods 
can naturally extend to the person of foreign- 
ers. Our object is to organize our national 
efforts so that all our countrymen may be 
ultimately maintained in health, strength and 
comfort. It- will happen incidentally that 
step by step as we advance, foreigners may 
be displaced gradually. But this result is 
inevitable. -It can only be averted and that 
perhaps partially by the identification of our 
interests with those of the ruling class in all 
matters. This does not appear to be feasible 
for some time to come. Till that consum- 
mation is reached, no unprejudiced man can 
say that we are wrong in making our own 
national interest exclusively our goal. 

The third objection has been partially 
answered already. “We may add that people 
with a national conscience, and a living and 
patriotic regard for their countrymen, con- 
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sider if a matter of far greater moment to 
see that every one in this land is well fed and 
well clad than that some fancy foreign articles 
are not abjured. If it were practicable, we 
should wish a sudden stoppage of the impor- 
tation of all foreign articles of mere luxury 
and show. It is a debased taste that hankers| 
after outlandish bawbles. Moreover, the sup- 
posed evil can be at best temporary ; for, in the 
final adjustment of things which will take place 
when India is economically independent, taste 
will have its place, but the crying problem 
to’ which everything must be subordinated 
for the present is- that of bringing upall our 
courtrymen in full health and vigour. Boycott 
paves the way to that end and ought, therefore, 
to be welcome. 

[ We have already acknowledged -that the 
laisser faire and the nationalist Swadeshist 
both desire that Indian industries ought to be 
extensively developed. The former, however, 
stops at the mere expression of the desire ; 
and, except in the direction of agriculture, 
does not propose any practical steps. He 
would tell the people at large not to trouble 
themselves with the question, but simply ‘go 
on buying their goods in the cheapest market. 
He would leave the founder of a new industry 
to shift for himself as best he can and would: 
not be sorry, ifhe got crushed in the enter- 
prise by the stress of an unequal and killing 
comretition. “The Indian nationalist view is 
quite different. Since the desire for a revival 
of industries ought not to remain a mere 
pious wish, be would insist that steps -be 
taken to materialize it and-that-sacrifices be 
made to secure the object. -A small sacrifice 
by the population at large in the way of 
patronizing ‘country-made goods-is one of the 
surest means that practically answers the 
purpose, It has the merit of giving nourish- 
ment to new industries when they need it, 
most, viz.,in their nascent stage, which the 
other view would withhold. Viewed thus, an 
economic boycott is completely vindicated. 
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While upholding a legitimate boycott on 
conomic grounds, we.are sorry we do not see 
ur way to endorse the complaint made by 
yersons of undoubted sincerity and friendli- 
ness that the mill-owners and other producers 
o not take care to make their products 
ccessible to the poor by making them cheap 
nough. We fully appreciate the excellent 
otives that actuate them. They naturally 
elieve that the cheapness of indigenous 
oods would strengthen their advocacy of 
boycott, and advance the propaganda exten- 


sively. Moreover, an apprehension seems to 


be entertained that unless the indigenous 
goods are as good and as cheap as the foreign 
ones, the masses will not be induced to 
patronize them for any length oftime. Whilst 


we appreciate these views, we take leave 


to urge that if country-made goods were 
always as good and as cheap, they would 
naturally make their way against foreign goods 
and the aid of the Swadeshi propagandist 
would not be at all necessary. The coarser 
products of our cotton mills may be cited as 
an instance in point. It is because at the 
beginning. our goods cannot be always as good 
and.as cheap, that people are.asked to under- 
ro asmall sacrifice, either in taste or in money, 
and the Swadeshi preacher is neeced to help 
in the work. We would go a step further and 
maintain that, both as a matter of business 
principle .as also of. practical necessity, the 


producer ought, not to be called upon to forego, 


nor can hein practice forego any portion of 
the price he asks for his goods. 
First as to principle. _ 

-The whole. merit -of.the boycott .movement 
and its effective economic value to the country 
at large consists in the fact that it stimulates 
the demand, while the supply remains station- 
ary, and thereby puts ‘extra profits into the 
pockets of the producer, .The profits are 
turned into capital, and production is increas- 
ed, fresh supplies are brought to the market, 
and prices begin to decline. This process goes 


“unattainable object. 


on till the whole demand is met at ~educed 
prices, i. e. till a stable level is reached. In 
the meanwhile, existing industries are ex- 
tended or new ones originated and work for 
thousands of people is found in the fe«tories ; 
while our capitalists, the skilled artizans and 
middle men obtain a fair share of the gains. 
The object of true Swadeshism is thus accom- 
plished. That such will be the actual order of 
development is proved by the positive experi- 
ence of the cotton mills and other concerns all 
over the country during the past year. Now 
it may be confidently affirmed that if the 
prices had remained at the old level, no such 
result would have been achieved. Tv desire, 
therefore, that prices should remain station- 
ary, in spite of the boycott, is to desire an 
Nay, further. if the 
desire met with success, there would pe none 
of the very beneficent extensions of industry 
that we now see everywhere. A borcott to 
be successful in its aims to cause increased 
production, must at first raise prices. It would 
defeat its own object if it did not. 

So much for the principle. As a matter of 
practical business it is not possible “or pro- 
ducers, be they mill-owners or others, to 
raise prices permanently. A wide-spr2ad and 
sustained combination may be able tu do so; 
but in this country, it does not exist. In the 
case of cotton fabrics, a large army of middle- 
men who severely compete with one ancther, 
intervene between the consumer and the 
producer, and any artificial raising of me price 
by the latter is practically out of the Jues- 
tion. The general course of prices ir the 
world,- coupled with the state of tue local 
demand in India, determines the state-of sell- 
ing values here as elsewhere. The producer 
always wishes to get the highest price he can 
for his article, but he is restrained by the 
state of the market, which means al the 
forces that go to fix the price at. any given 
time. It is a mistake, therefore, tc suppose 
that the Bombay mill-owners or any other 
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class of producers have unconscionably run 
up their selling prices. If anything, the 
consumer is as much responsible for higher 
prices as the producer; and it is not in'the 
power of either to lower or raise them. If 
practical satisfaction is needed that this is 
really the case, let any Swadeshi preacher go 
to a mill or other place of business and see 
liow things are done. It must not be for a 
moment supposed that a business can be 
managed on any other than business principles. 
Business and philanthropy make uncongenial 
friends. Their unhallowed combination can 
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only result in bad business and a spurious 
philanthropy. Hach must be kept apart 
from the other. Hach thrives in separation 
from the other. If any lesson is to be 
derived from the foregoing remarks, it is 
that economic boycott ought to be vigorously 
preached and practised. It is a necessary 
hand-maid to constructive Swadeshism and 
actively contributes to its growth. Capi- 
tal is, of course, required to complete the 
work: scientific and technical knowledge 
are equally necessary. But boycott is the 
pioneer. 


AMBALAL SAKARLAL DESAI, 
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RT, then, is charged with a spiritual 
A message,-—in India to-day, the message 
of the Nationality. But if this message 
is actually to be uttered, the profession of the 
painter must come to be regarded, not simply 
ds a means to dél-bhdt, but as one of the 
supreme ends of the highest kind of education. 
Thus, an Art-school now-a-days would need 
to be a University; the common talk amongst 
the siudents out of hours, to cover all the 
accepted conclusions, all the burning questions, 
of the day; their reading to be marked by an 
insatiable curiosity for all the noble secrets 
of the World. 
For, it is undeniable that everything great, 
whether for good or evil, begins with the 
earnestness of a group of students. When 
men have reached a decision on any of the 
critical questions of life, it is already too late 
for them to come together. The world-shak- 
ing confederacies are never made up of mas- 


ters. One mature mind and many disciples, 
or mInany Young minds struggling together: 
these are the groups through which power is 
developed. Kor proof of this, we might look at 
the movements which have grown up in Cal- 
cutie itself, as the result of the ferment 
amoigst the students in the time of Keshub 
Ohunder Sen. The whole of the Naba Bidhan 
with its indisputable powers of moral educa- 
tion, the whole of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Soimaj, with its fearless and unselfish advocacy 
of every progressive movement, and the whole 
of tre work of the Order of Ramakrishna, to 
names only three definite associations, are out 
inheritance from the students of that time. 
Instances further from home abound. Who 
can doubt that the vicious theories of Impe- 
rialism propagated by the man Curzon and his 
scliool, are the result of the stand that made 
itself popular. amongst the sons of the privi- 
leged classes at Oxford in his student days : 





BHARAT-MATA (MOTHER INDIA). 


By ABANINDRANATH TAGORE, 












ord Ripon, on the other hand, in-his young 
anhood, was one of the innermost circle of 
hat group of “Christian Socialists” that also 
umbered amongst its members Charles 
<ingsley and Tom Hughes. And it was here, 
g their friends knew well, that he and his 
vife trained and developed that noble par- 
isanship for the defeated, that instinct of 
ustice and equality, for which their names 
vill shine so long in history. 

The Fabian Society of Socialists are one of 
he central sources ‘in London to-day of the 
ulture of the democratic idea. And they 
egan as a group of young and hardworked 
nen and women, meeting on Saturday after- 
hoons to study certain nooks and discuss the 
social questions involved. 

The London Positivists—-another 
lionic centre of moral impulses In the intelleé- 


tual life of Hngland,—were, a generation or 


so ago, a knot of brilliant young Oxford men, 
captured by the great Guru, Congreve, the 
English clergyman who renounced so: much 
to follow the faith of Auguste Comte. 

And the Medizeval movement in English 
Art,—its most notable development, probab- 
ly, during the nineteenth century,-—began with 
young men, Rossetti, Morris, Burne-Jones, 
Simeon Solomon, and others. 

No. The old may have justice on ei: side 
in deprecating their own powers. But the 
young have no right to doubt themselves. The 
future is theirs. They, and no others, are 
born to inherit the earth. 

Now, Universities are built up of thought 
and hope, not out of mere organisation alone. 
Let two men take up the study of art in the 
right spirit, and they will change the whole 
art-world of India. Let the men of a single 
art-school understand comprehensively the 
problem before them, and the new art is al- 
ready born. For of. life comes forth life, but 
Binout the quickening of the spirit, there can 
vé nothing but death. 

But how can a man be a painter of Nation- 
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ality ? Can an abstract idea be given “orn and 
clothed with flesh, and painted? Undoub:edly 
it can. Indeed if we had questioned zais, Mr. 
A. N. Tagore’s exquisite picture of “ S3harat- 
mata” would have proved ‘its possibility. 
But-it cannot be done all at once. ‘uch an 
achievement lies amongst the higher zeaches 
of artistic attainment, and would be impossi- 
ble for the beginner, with his foot on tie first 
How is he to -croceed, 
that he may gradually rise to the delineation 
of such great ideal forms ? 

In the first place, it must .be understood 
that art is concerned with the pleasure which 
we derive from sight. Not with the know- 
ledge. The picture that ministers .o that 
need is a scientific diagram, merely! The 
fundamental requisite, then, is a trutifuiness 
ofsense. Without the ability to decide prompt- 
ly and finally that we like or dislike a 
certain delineation; a certain situation, we 
shall inevitably go wrong in art. Nor every 
scene is fit for a picture. And this trutn needs 
emphasising In modern India especialy, be- 
cause here an erroneous conception of fashion 
has gone far to play havoc with the tasts of the 
people. Ina country in which that posture 
is held to be ill-bred,* every ‘home contains 
a- picture of a fat young woman lying full 
length.on the floor and writing a letter on a 
lotus-leaf! As ifasight that would cutrage 
decorum in’ actuality, could be bearvifcl in 
imagination! In acountry in which romantic 
emotion is never allowed to show itself in 
public, pictures of the wooing of Arjrena and 
Subhadra abound. 

These errors proceed from a false Lleal of 
correctness, which leads us to be un.rue to 
tthe dictates of our own feeling. Uncer the 
influence of such misconception, I hase seen 
an Indian girl pick out of a colleczion of 
photographs ‘the ‘most’ unattractive xudities 
of Puvis de Chavannes, from the Paris 


* T ought to state here, that I do not know of any zountry in 
which a young lady may stretch herself on the floor in public, 
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Sorbonne, and declare that of.them all she 
liked these best. It was evident to kindly 
on-lookers that she had not taken the pains to 
examine her choice closely, but imagined— 
poor child !—that they must be the correct 
thing because of the number. of inches of 
bare flesh exposed. Similarly, it is. not. un- 
common to find in the guest-room of an 
Indian bungalow, pictures of ladies smoking 
cigarettes.and otherwise comforting them- 
selves, the exposure of which, in a Huropean 
house, could only be intended as a deliberate 
insult to the guest. 

In all these cases alike, the mistake arises 
from the cold-blooded endeavour to make 
ourself like a given thing because it is suppos- 
ed to be ‘high art’, instead of for the simple 
reason that it affords pleasure. Pictures of 
the nude and semi-nude are always best 
avoided in India, since it is almost impossible 
here, at present, to attain the education 
necessary for. their: true discrimination, and 
mistekes in taste on: such :a subject ave 
dangerous to. moral dignity. There is, never- 
theless, a certain grandeur of reverence-—- 
a sense of the impersonal-—in such ancient 
works as the Venus of Milo, in the medieval 
“Girl taking a Thorn out of her Foot’ by 
Donatello,. and in. the modern Triptych of 
Love by G. F. Watts, which lifts the human 
form out.of the realm. of the merely physical, 
and  suffuses it with spiritual meaning. But 
. to.those who find in themselves no perception 
‘ot this fact, and to those, who have had no 
experience in foreign art, such a statement 
must sound ‘like wordy vapouring, and the 
expert rule undoubtedly is that the nude be 
passed by altogether. 

This training and heightening of sense-per- 
ception, tillthe eye becomes like a perfectly 
regulated instrument, reliable as to what it 
chooses and what it rejects, is more impor- 
tant and-more difficult than would readily be 
suspected. In Indian art, particularly, there 
is a tendency to become too intellectual,— 
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or too technical, which is apt periodically t 
overzide the artistic instinct, and destroy ar 
Thus in the Lahore Museum, after a lon 
series of éxquisite ancient sculptures whic 
may or may not show the influence of Bactria 
or ainese craftsmen, we come with a gas 
upen the emaciated figure of the Fastia 
Buldha. In Jaypore, also, we hear of a skele 
ton Kali, Now these things are wrong. The 
mark the dying power of an art-period. Aj 
is rot science. The pursuit of the beautiful- 
not necessarily the sensuously beautiful, bu 
always the beautiful,—is her true function 
The artist hasa right to refuse, as not sul 
able to his purpose, all that to his particula 
temperament appears as unbeautiful. Indee 
we instinctively assume him to bave done thi 
‘and believe that we may praise or condem 
his taste and judgment accordingly. 

In nature, then, there is much which is ne 
becutiful, and the artist must judge contint 
ally between her diverse elements. In a pic 
tule we want neither the mean, nor th 
mudly, nor the confused. Hardly any scen 
can be counted lovely that is without ligh 
liven water is aS meaningless in a picture a 
huddled cfowns of cocoanut palms, if it b 
unighted. I had long admired certain Dute 
pici.ires in the London national gallery, witl 
ou, deing able to discover the secret of the 
spel. They.were by a man called De Hoog! 
ani consisted of little courts and cooking 
rooms with red pavements.. Nothing. ver 
striking in the subjects, for as a matter of pe! 
sonel taste, [immensely prefer Madonnas an 
Augels to kitchens. At last I took my puzzl 
to & great artist. “De Hoogh is one of th 
few people who have ever known how t 
‘paint sunlight’, was his reply to my questio 
At.last the mystery of the curious up-liftin 
of spirit was explained! I returned to I 
Hocgh and found it true. His red brick floo1 
lay always in the light. , , 

Coutrast of various sorts, is, again, a gre: 
element in beauty, contrast within unity, § 








f course is colour. Amongst studies by 
Indian art-students, Ihave seen many oil- 
aintings of dull unlighted tanks lined by 
thatched huts, the whole overshadowed by 
1eavy forbidding trees, painted in blue-green. 
vow these depressing renderings of depressing 
scenes were true enough to the fact, even to 
the fact of many a place we love. In outline, 
they were good enough. Yes, but a single 
luminous touch, on house or pond or leaves, 
would perhaps have changed the whole, as 
by the stroke of miracle. There is another 
picture often seen, of the child Dhruva making 
his way into the forest, IJt-isa picture of 
confusion, without one point of radiance. 
Wild undergrowth in muddy blue-green does 
not make a picture. To the child Dhruva, as 
he actually went by the forest-ways to his 
heart’s desire, there was, it appears to me, 
| some great sense of overarching loftiness, of 
: spreading starlit sky, of open path, a wondrous 
call and invitation of the Infiinite leading him 
on and on into the sleeping silence in the 
depth of the forest. These things are not sug- 
gested by the picture we know. Moreover, if 
the artist had realised that his duty was to 
paint what gave him joy, instead of that, 
merely, which he had often seen, that picture 
would have been very very different. 
Thus a true pictwre must be luminous, and it 
must be suggestive. It must, moreover, have 
a beautiful subject, which at once rouses our 
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love and aspiration. Now Indian roads and 
streets and river-banks are full cf subjects 
which would make such pictures, cnly we 
must have a heart to see them by. It is 
through the heart that the artist must do 
all his seeing. Indian women, wiin their 
incomparable draperies; the beggars with 
the staff and begging-bowl thai nints of 
Siva; labour, beautiful in all lands, but here 
still further dignified by its wonderful gen- 
tleness and refinement; the priest in the 
temple, the boatman on the river, the mother 
with her child, the bride stepping forth to 
the bridal, do you Indian students 0° Indian 
art see nothing in any of these that you long 
tc record? Can you not go through I:fe seek- 
ing for the glimpses that open up the great 
vistas? They are seen oftener in this soun- 
try than anywhere in Europe! I almost 
any home one might find the group from -vhich 
one could paint the Nativity of Chris: and 
the Neuda-Utsab of Krishna. Have ycu not 
felt the beauty of the little earthen lamp set 
alight at evening beneath the tuls: plant? 
Have you not breathed the peace of the 
Sduti-jal ceremomy in the gathering dusk ? 
Is there for you no mystic significance in the 
Baran ddla? Believe me, without same such 
interpretation, some such appeal. ine mere 
technical excellences of which you learn to 
prate in Hnglish schools, are’ bone without 
flesh; they are worse than valueless. 


NIVEDITA oF RK,-Y. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


-been a remarkable change of note in 

the aspirations of the Indian community. 
The cult of self-help has been strenuously 
advocated and has been at least theoretically 
accepted by the great majority of thoughtful 
Indians. There are signs that we are at last 
beginning to realise that in many spheres of 
life a very substantial progress can be achieved 
without the direct help or intervention of the 
State. During the last thirty or forty years 
we have frequently claimed varying degrees 
of share in the administration of the country, 
but until quite recently, there was very little 
active desire to govern ourselves in those 
spheres which the State could not or did not 
touch. Now that there is a trend of public 
feeling in the right direction, it may not be 
out of place to direct attention toa branch of 
social work which has so far received very 
scant consideration from the different sections 
of the Indian people. 

It isnot my object to fill the pages of this 
magazine with platitudes about the great part 
that must be played by education in the social 
and industrial regeneration of this country. 
It isatruism to say that all progress is the 
result of education. The examples of Japan 
and of the most forward countries in Europe, 
are suficient for the purposes of illustration. 
The new doctrine of self-help in this country 
has been expounded mainly in connexion with 
the improvement of industry and commerce. 


[) tees the last year or two there has 


It is needless to point out that in this age of. 


competition the efforts to improve our position 
in the scale of industrial nations must be 
doomed to failure without a vast improvement 
in the educational condition of the country. 
Without more education throughout all the 


different strata of society we shall learn 
neither to produce nor to consume. (It may 
be observed parenthetically that it is a fallacy 
of elementary economics to hope to increase 
our powers of production indefinitely without 
a corresponding increase of our powers of. 
consumption. The latter depends upon what 
economists have variously termed “standard 
of comfort” or “standard of life.” In raising 
the standard of life education should be the 
principal factor). Germany, which is at present 
the most notable country in Europe for its 
almost military industrialism, is also in the 
vanguard of nations for educational progress. 
Belgium, which is now politically unimportant, 
may be described as the most prosperous in- 
dustrial country. Competent observers have 
declared that Belgian prosperity is to be 
ascribed mainly to the excellent educational 
system that prevails there, more particularly 
the system of primary education. The remark 
applies with almost equal force to the adjacent 
country of Holland. It should, therefore, be 
our endeavour to build industrial progress on 
educational progress. 

Leaders of Iudian thought have not been 
entirely oblivious of this aspect of the question. | 
Indeed from comparatively early days in the 
nineteenth century, generous benefactors have 
come forward to encourage the spread of edu- 
cation in the country. The Hindu College of 
Calcutta (the forerunner of the present Pre- 
sidency College) and Jainarain’s College in 


_Benares were, I believe, private foundations. 


The origin of the Mohsin Trust is too well- 
known to require repetition. In our own 
times we are witnessing the establishment 
of a Research Institute through the princely 
munlicence of a Single donor, and of a Medical 
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ollege as a provincial loyal offering to the 
eir to the throne. In Bengal, an organis- 
tion has existed for several years past to 


echnical arts and handicrafts in foreign 
ands; another society has recently formulated 
n elaborate scheme of studies and examina- 
ions. The Mussalmans have yearly convened 
n educational conference, and the splendid 
oundation at Aligarh is an exemplar for other 
communities. There are several other private 
endowed institutions which are too well-known 
to require mention here. It is, therefore, 
evident that, although much yet remains to be 
done, and what has been done js but very little 
compared with the achievements in the same 
direction of the United States of America, and 
of Huropean countries, a certain degree of 
private enterprise has been displayed in this 
‘country in the departments of secondary and 
academic education. 

On turning, however, to the field of primary 
education our achievements appear to be nil. 
Iam excluding Burma from consideration. 
At first sight it would have seemed that in a 
country like India, where religion has such 
a close hold on the people and where there 
is such a diversity of creeds and customs, 
denominational primary schoolsf the result of 
private effort, would be the rule and: secular 
State schools the exception. Weare, however, 
confronted with the spectacle that in the 
matter of primary education, practically all the 
work is monopolised by the State, which pro- 
fesses tolerance coupled with non-interference 
with all religions, and that private enterprise is 
conspicuous by its absence. It is true that in 
Mussalman towns and villages there are many 
“ Qoran Schools,” but it is no reflection on the 
piety of the supporters of such schools or the 
devotion of the Maulavis who teach there, to 
. that they are practically useless for all 

~odern purposes and may be safely left out- 
of consideration. Among the Hindus there is 
not even a counterpart to the Qoran Schools, 
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neourage youths of the country to learn- 
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if we exclude the infinitesimally sma] number 
of Sanskrit pathsalas where only a few B3rah- 
mans are usually taught. In Bengal at -east, 
there was an indigenous system of primary 
education which perhaps served its purpose 
in the early days. No seoner, how=2ver, did 
the Government recognise that it should take 
a share in the primary educatior ‘of the 
country, than the Bengal system als disap- 
peared. In the United Provinces th= autho- 
rities have in recent years made earnest 
endeavours to encourage the system of aided 
schools, but all who have had anythirg to 
do with the practical educational admin‘stra- 
tion of a district are agreed that so _ar aided 
schools have not proved their efficiency. There 
is no spontaneous private effort to =stablish 
such schools. An officer of Governm-nt visits 
a Village with a large population, finds there 
is no school in it or within a re=sonable 
distance, and with the aid of the eduszational 
officers an attempt is made to esteblish an 
aided school. The teacher receives. very 
little from the villagers to eke out tha slender 
pittance he gets from Governmert. and the 
villagers are keenly solicitous to Luve the 
schools converted toa District Boatd State 
School, at the earliest possible opport mity. I 
do not think it is any exaggeratior tc say 
that in not more than ten per cen’. o2 the 
aided schools in existence in the zrovince 
do the residents take any pride or terest. 
The school meeting is held in a roxm or a 
verandah reluctantly lent by a villagar, there 
are no furniture or appliances, and tke teach- 
ing, as might be expected, is of t2a= most 
perfunctory character. There is no sttempt 
whatever at any religious or denomimational 
training and the teacher never depar s from 
the methods and courses of study prescribed 
by the Department. The aided sczools in 
existence in this province cannot, tu2refore, 
be described as in any way represerting pri- 
vate effort or enterprise. They are nerely a 
cheaper variety of State schools, 
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It may perhaps be argued by extreme 
advocates of the industrial cult that for the 
present all our efforts should be directed to the 
development of the trade and industry of the 
country and consequently attention should be 
devoted principally to industrial and technical 
education. Without any desire to disparage 
technical education it may be safely asserted 
that a highly organised system of technical 
schools is bound to fail in a country which 
has yet so little of the leaven of primary 
education. The countries where technical 
education has been carried almost to perfec- 
tion, Germany, Belgium and the United States, 
are also the countries where primary educa- 
tion received very early and careful attention. 
Tt is now a commonplace that an artificer or 
handicraftsman who has received the rudi- 
ments of a general education isa much more 
valuable “producer of wealth” than an illiterate 
man. Besides, primary education in this 
country really means very little more than 
the three R’s, and no technical school would 
or could instruct boys who had not acquired 
this irreducible minimum of general know- 
ledge. Moreover, as I have already stated, 
without a rise in the standard of life, the 
production of wealth cannot go beyond a 
certain point, and without education per- 
meating all ranks of society the standard of 
life will not rise. It is hardly necessary to 
labour this point but an apposite illustration 
of its truth is to be found in the present 
labour problem in India. Mills in Calcutta 
and mills in Oawnpore complain of the scarcity 
of labour. Labourers from the congested 
districts of Bihar, South Oudh and the Benares 
Division, will not go to the uncongenial work 
of the Calcutta or Cawnpore mills, because 
their wants are very few and in a year of 
favourable agricultural conditions are easily 
satisfied in their own homesteads. In other 
words, the standard of life of the teeming 
millions of these districts is low. The only 
means of raising their standard of life or 
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diversifying their wants is education. As 
soon as new aspirations are inculcated in then 
by tae process of education they will begin t 
produce more wealth than they do now 
Superficial observers may also argue in this 
manner: at present we import alarge quantity 
of articles from foreign countries. At any rat 
industrial revival and development will reduce 
these imports. It is not, therefore, essential 
for the purposes of industrial revival to create 
new wants or raise the standard of life. Here 
the fact is lost sight of that after all the 
countries from which we obtain the imports 
consume some of our goods in return. If we 
cease to import because we can produce 
equclly good and cheap articles at home, our 
exports willalso decline. The cost of carriage 
will be saved in both directions and the goods 
produced at home will sell proportionately 
cheaper than they did before. Unless, there- 
fore, people buy larger quantities or more 
various kinds of things than formerly, the 
volume of production will have to be reduced. 
This can be avoided only by an amplification 
of the wants of the consumer, that is to say. 
by a rise in the standard of life of all classes 
of society. We, therefore, come back to the 
original proposition that a very extensvie 
spread of primary education is essentially 
necessary for the industrial and commer cial 
development of the country. 

A much moreé forcible argument is that 
primary education for the masses is the busi- 
ness of the State, and private enterprise 
should be confined to technical, secondary and 
academic education, where class interests are 
at stake. With this theory in the abstract ] 
have no quarrel, and the principle appears tc 
have been so far accepted by the Government 
that they have in recent years earmarkec 
for the purposes of primary or vernacula 
education a much larger proportion of the 
annual allotment than was the case formerlf 
‘We have, however, to deal with things as the 
are. Jt isnot the province of this article ti 
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discuss whether Government is in a position 
to grant more money for primary education 
than it does now. It is, however, useful to 
remember that one cannot burn a candle at 
both ends. We cannot get both a reduction 
of taxation and an increase of State expendi- 
ture. Taking facts as they are, the question 
for consideration is whether we should be 
satisfied with what Government is doing for 
primary education* or whether the people 
should alsobe doing something in the same 
direction, ~ « +: 

It is unnecessary to quote statistics to 
prove the well-known fact that India is one 
of the most backward countries in the matter 
of primary education, and that the United 
Provinces isthe most backward part of India 
in this respect. In the countries of Western 
Hurope, practically all boys and girls between 
the ages of six and fourteen attend school. 
In India it may be assumed that the necessary 
modicum of knowledge may be imparted 
between the ages of six and ten. But whata 
small proportion of boys of this age do actually 
attend school! It is useless at present to 
institute comparisons in the case of girls. I 
admit there has been a great progress within 
the last few years, but the progress is great 
only because the figures in previous years 
were small. [have heard it stated that there 
really is no great demand for any large ex- 
pansion of primary education. This opinion 
can be unhesitatingly contradicted. It can 
be safely asserted that given efficient schools 
and a low rate of fees, there is really no 
limit to the development of primary educa- 
tion in the rural parts of India. It is idle to 
deny that alow rate of fees is essential or 
that a certain proportion of scholars must be 
educated altogether free of charge. In a 
country where the Government has recognised 
that a reduction of a rupee a maundin the 


® This article was written before the publication of the Government 
of India Resolution on the practicability or otherwise of imparting 
free primary education.—Iop., M. R, 


salt-tax implies a substantial relie to the 
labouring classes, the payment of evzn a pice 
per month is often an appreciable uardship. 
In the wealthy and advanced couatries of 
Western Jiurope the principle has teen long 
recognised that fees in the elementar7 schools 
should be as low as possible and thai indigent 
parents should be entitled to a free “ducation 
for their children. In India, moreover for ages 
all education was free. Even now nod fees 
are Jevied in the Qoran Schools or the Sanskrit 
Pathsalas. Proposals have occasionully been 
made for the introduction of a svstem o? 
compulsory education in India. It does not 
really seem necessary to insist on cumpulsion 
if the two conditions, efficiency and ov fees, 
are secured. The question, therefore, of giving 
primary education to all boys of school-going 
age in the country is the question of orcvision 
of funds. Because Government is male to 
find adequate money for the purpose, it does 
not behove us to sit still and do nothing 
ourselves. 

Much stress has been. laid in recent years 
on the necessity of imparting a sound moral 
and religious training as a part of cducation. 
Many denominational colleges have sprung 
up in the country and denomination. univer- 
sities have also been talked of. Qvinion is 
divided whether it would really be conducive 
to national welfare to introduce a =yszem of 
academic and scholastic education in +vater- 
tight compartments, specially in @ country 
where there are already so many rac2s and 
creeds. There can be no question, 1o‘vever, 
that the partisans of denominationalism have 
begun at the wrongend. Only an extremely 
small proportion of boys reach the :cademic 
stage of education, and they do soas an age 
when the mind and character have a.readyv 
been partially formed. Religion to 1-2 a living 
force must be taught from childhood. I donot 
depreciate home influence, and there is much 
of the noble and beautiful that can De learnt 
by a boy in the humblest Indian humea; but 
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it is needless to point out that the average 
illiterate parent of the lowest classes in India 
is incapable of imparting the principles of his 


religion, be it Hindu or Islamic, in a right and 


rational manner to his children. Now, it is 
patent that the State school in this country 
must be strictly undenominational. Nor is 
it possible with the diversity of beliefs and 
customs for private communities to make 
adequate provision for the teaching of their 
respective religions as an adjunct to the un- 
denominational teaching of the State schools. 
On the other hand it is quite feasible for almost 
every section or community which desires its 
own religious beliefs to be inculeated in the 
minds ofits children to have separate primary 
schools, Theordinary preceptors will in such 
cases teach religion also. 

Of all countries India perhaps presents 
the unique spectacle of a purely secular 
system of primary education. In Western 
Hurope attempts have been made from time 
to time to effect a complete divorce between 
primary education and religious training by 
the enactment of laws forbidding public grants 
‘to’ schools where scriptural teaching of a 
sectarian character is compulsory. These 
attempts have usually led to the establish- 
ment-of a widely ramified system of voluntary 
schools by different sects. The struggle has 
generally ended in a compromise whereby 
such voluntary or confessional schools have 
been entitled to State grants on fulfilling 
certain conditions. It is noteworthy that in 
countries like Belgium or Holland .a large 
proportion of voluntary schools have refused 
to accept even such grants. The great con- 
troversy now going on in England. over the 
Hiducation Bill is mainly concerned with the 
question how far denominational schools are 
entitled to support from the State. Is it due 
to the irreligion of India or to the indifference 
of the various sections of the Indian commu- 
nity that we do not see denominational prim- 
ary schools in this country ? No one would 
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call Indians non-religious. The explanation 
lies -n the want of attention on the part of 
the community to the subject of primary 
education. 

We are so far fortunate in India that the 
State has not displayed any desire to prohibit 
religious teaching in aided primary schools. 
If private enterprise is successful in estab- 
lishing denominational schools which are 
efficient according to the rules of the Depart- 
ment (and the rules do not impose an extra- 
ordiaarily high standard), there is no reason 
why they should not receive Government aid. 

Progress in any direction can be attained 
by asociety only by a variety of efforts. At, 
present there isa very great danger of all 
primary education for the masses being stereo- 
typed according to Government methods. I 
fancy Government officers will be the last 
to claim perfection for their particular educa- 
tional methods. So far all the attempts of 
Government have been in the nature of ex- 
periments. It would bea very great misfor- 
tune for the country if private enterprise did 
not devise new methods and courses for 
primary study to'enable the nation to progress 
along several parallel lines towards the edu- 
cational goal. Elven if some of these efforts 
fail, a useful lesson will have been learnt. 
Thus even if such voluntary schools do not 
receive any support from the State, it is the 
duty of the citizens to supplement Govern- 
meni work in the matter of primary education. 


_ Another reason why the attention of social 


workers should be drawn to primary education 
is that comparatively large results may be 
obtained in this field at a trifling cost of 
monsy and labour. You cannot establish a 
secondary school or an academic college with- 
out a very large endowment. A mill ora 
factory cannot be started without a substan- 
tial capital and an elaborate organisation. 
A good primary school of one hundred boys 
can, on the other hand, be maintained on an 
annual expenditure of about three hundred 
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upees. A small portion of the cost will pro- 
ably be met by fees, and if the school fulfils 

epartmental conditions, it is likely to receive 
iberal aid from the State or local authorities, 

nly a moiety of the expenditure will probably 
lave to be borne by the individual or the 
society maintaining: the school. It will thus 


e seen what avast amount of work canbe 


one with limited means. 

The field of primary education should have 
v special attraction for those who aspire to 
ye the leaders of the people. For in no more 
sonvincing way can- you satisfy the people 
shat you really have at heart their well-being 
uid advancement. Confidence will be generat- 
21 where there is at present distrust, and 
‘ealousy will give place to co-operation. 

“To begin work it is not necessary to resort to 
my canvassing or to equip an elaborate 
nachinery. Many of those who are now-a-days 
willing to devote time or labour to social 
vork live in towns. They will find plenty of 
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opportunity for useful endeavour in tLeiz own 
immediate neighbourhood, for there are few 
towns in India where all the boys © school- 
going age, say from six to twelve, attend 
school. A landholder can start institutions 
on his own estate and bind his tenants by 
closer ties to him. (I commend this method 
more specially to those landlords who have 
acquired new estates and find the tenants 
turbulent or refractory.) Religious «r caste 
societies can establish schools for thair own 
communities in the large centres. Heduca- 
tion in agriculture, arts and trades may be 
given by courses supplementary to rrimary 
education. 

Finally a widely developed system o! volun- 
tary schools managed by societies organised 
in accordance with creed or locality vill give 
a splendid opportunity for learning 10w to 
manage affairs jointly. A step will also have 
been taken in performing the duties and 
thereby establishing the rights of citizenship. 

A. OC, CHATTERJEE, 
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with the national movement. It is the 
necessary outcome and growth of the 
ndian National Congress. The causes and 
onditions that led to the establishment of that 
reat political movement, have also led to the 
ll-comprehensive. movement of service to 
he motherland.’ As the Congress is the ex- 
ression of the revolt of the Indian people 
gainst their present political condition, so 
3 the Swadesi movement a revolt against 
heir state of dependence in regard to their 
adustrial condition, in fact, against it in all 
ranches of their national life. ‘It is not enough 


[> Swadesi movement is synonymous 


that we obtain from our rulers a few paltry 
concessions of political liberty. A few more 
members in our Legislative Councils, 9ne or 
two Indians in our Executive Counce ls, and 


‘even a number of new offices confer-ed on 


Indians—though these are very imporzant 
and are calculated to raise the general condi- 
tion of the people—cannot satisfy théi great 
feeling of national self-respect that hes been 
planted in their minds during the last years 
of the 19th century. The history of India 
since its ‘contact with the West has been no 
less a period of complex growth than that of 
Europe since the French Revolution. The 
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consequences of a common Government with 
allits liberating and progressive influences 
have been evident in the changes that have 
come over the thoughts and institutions of 
the people, and these consequences have been 
accentuated by what has happened in different 
parts of the world within the last few years, 
Itis a mistake to suppose, as some English 
met do, that these consequences have touched 
- only the classes. educated in the English 
language. That education has, no doubt, 
produced a class; which though comparative- 
ly small in number, is steadily increasing 
numerically and is acquiring, naturally, an 
ever widening and deepening influence over 
the masses. But the masses have not remain- 
ed stationary. They have also been touched 
by the leaven of the new emergence of their 
country from its old state of isolation. Does 
anybody think that what has taken place in 
South Africa, in Japan, and in Russia has 
had no influence on the minds of the Indian 
people ? Nor are the momentous indications 
of discontent in other countries, such as 
Egypt, Persia, China and even in Afghanistan 
without their effect on the feelings and tend- 
encies of the Indian people. 

Conditions have been ripening for such a 
movement during the past 25 years. The 
Indian National Congress has taught us our 
own strength as a united nation, animated by 
common ends and sustained by common con- 
ditions. Political Reform was the first move 
along the line of least resistance, then came 
the Social Reform movement, and the move- 
ment for industrial regeneration. Latterly a 
movement for educational reform has been 
visible. ; The Swadesi movement, while di- 
rectly striving for liberation from industrial 
dependence, recognises it only as a means to a 
great national end, to an all-comprehensive 
programme of reform and re-construction in 
the modern life of the people of India. Need 
we say that the Swadesi movement has come 
to stay and grow from place to place- and 
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dimension to dimension ? Its full force an 
signiticance are evident in the wonderful pro 
gress it has made not in Bengal alone, nor in an, 
single province, but throughout the country 
bringing into play unsuspected fresh energie 
and opening up fresh prospects of national ex 
pansion and prosperity. The tide is not of th 
samme force or height everywhere; but it 
sweep touches the extremities as well as th 
heart of the nation. - 

. “T have heard,” said the veteran patriot 
Bengal, Babu Surendranath Banerjee, speak 
ing the other day in Bombay, “that th 
Swadesi movement is described as being i 
the domain of economics what the Congres 
is in the domain of politics. I venture t 
thinx it is a good deal more than that. Iti 
not merely an economic or social or a_ politi 
cal movement, but It is an all-comprehensiv 
movement, co-extensive with the require 
ments of our national life, one in which ar 
centred the many-sided activities of ou 
growing communities. Therefore, gentlemer 
it seems to me as if some spirit has whis 
pered into the ears of the genius of ou 
motserland that the aspirations of our natio) 
are industrial and political salvation. It i 
really the growing need of India- of our mul 
titudinous races and peoples. It appeals t 
all, the richest and the poorest. It is under 
stood by all. The Deccan peasant or th 
Bengali rustic may find some difficulty i 
understanding the merits of a scheme fo 
representative Government, or the subtl 
issues involved in the question of the sepe 
ration of the judicial from the executiv 
functions. These questions are difficult to b 
solved by men of untrained minds. But whe 
you tell such men that the wealth of th 
country must be kept in the country an 
that it is to their advantage that this shoul 
be done, and that in order to do so the 
must purchase country-made articles, in pre 
ference to foreign articles, they would ope 
their eyes and ears wide. No intelligence*i 
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required to illumine their thoughts on the 
subject. They recognise that this is to them 
the problem to solve, the removal of the 
poverty of themselves and their fellow-coun- 
trymen. They will stand by your side and 
salute you as their deliverer.” - 

' That these are words true and wise, will 
be known to anybody that has ever moved 
to advocate the Swadesi cause. So far as 
Southern India is concerned, the most strik- 
ing evidence of this fact is furnished by the, 
success of the “National Fund” movement.) 
The appeal made on its behalf to people of 
all places and of all ranks and stations, has 
met with a response so general and spon- 
taneous that it should carry conviction to the 
most sceptical mind. It is not the capital 
city and important district stations alone 
that have responded to the appeal, but some 
of the poorest and most obscure villages have 
willingly contributed their mite to this Fund. 
“The National Fund movement is entirely 
‘divorced from all politics; it is exclusively 
designed to help the industrial regeneration 
of India. The writer of this article has had 
opportunities to move with people in villages 
as well as in towns, and everywhere the im- 
portance and full scope of the movement were 
understood with a readiness and intelligence 
hitherto unsuspected by our public men living 
in large centres of educated thought. The 
inroad of foreign enterprise has so thoroughly 
covered the personal, domestic and public 
wants of the people, that they have only to 
be reminded of that fact before they realise 
the whole scope and significance of the 
Swadesi movement and gladly come forward 
with their mite to help it. The Congress has 
inspired the educated classes with. the lofty 
sentiment of patriotism and of devotion to the 
elevation of their motherland; but in the 
minds of the great masses it is the Swadesi 
‘movement that is planting the seeds of Na- 
tional seJf-consciousness. It is teaching them 
to reflect on their present condition, on-their 
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common grievances and on the ccmmon 
remedy of union and self-sacrifice. -f the 
Congress was open to the charge of conc 2rning 
itself with the aggrandisement of he edu- 
cated classes—an unfounded and scister 
charge, no doubt,—Swadesism cannot ps ssibly 
be charged withany such defect or + eakness. 
The classes and the masses suffer equally 
from foreign ascendancy in our industrial as 
well as political status, and they can feel 
and act in unison and mutual s7moathy. 
As Mr. Surendranath Banerji saic, if the 
Congress has brought the educated c.asses on 
the same platform, Swadesism is brir ging the 
classes and the masses together on she Same 
platform. One chord of love for the n-oother- 
land is not to be touched without causing 
response in all; and so, Swadesism, tho.gh it 
appeals to the daily felt, ever present material 
needs, appeals virtually to the sense of the 
people in regard to all aspects of their ni tional 
existence. — 

It is the foolish belief of some Weszern peo- 
ple that the East is incapable of intrcspaction, 
change and progress. That the corst tution 
of oriental nature is not after all so diferent 
from that of the occidental as is .magined 
by ambitious statesmen and greedy u ershants 
of the West, is now evident. Countries: utside 
the boundaries of Europe are as capable of 
the noble sentiment of rational dscontent 
as European countries, and in these 20 1intries 
the people are opening their eyes and dis- 
covering a goal towards which their impulses 
guide them. Hverywhere educatian, know- 
ledge and intelligence give riseto Gscantent, 
which only grows keener and deep=r in pro- 
portion to the interference of foreign rowers. 
Not to speak of Japan, other countri2s. China, 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia and Afghan sten, feel 
the humiliation of their subjection .o ‘oreign 
influences. Only a short time ago, duropean 
countries and America were looking forward 
to an early day when they could ccmplete 
the subjection of these countries tc their 
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influence. -They hoped to supplant their na- 
tive Governments and exploit their revenues 
as well as their natural resources for their 
own benefit. But the moral law governing 
human evolution has begun to vindicate its 
justice and impartiality. Japan was the first 
to rise in rebellion against this sordid claim 
of Europe, and its success has not only once 
for all set back the tide of Kuropean aggres- 
sion, ‘but has besides taught other Asiatic 
nations the material and moral evils of foreign 
dependence, and the priceless virtue of self- 
respect and independence. 


In India itself, as a recent writer in the 
London Times said, England has been the 
direct cause of discontent. She has been 
educating India in EKuropean learning and In 
European ways of feeling and thought for 
over three generations. That education has 
created a class of highly cultivated men who 
have learnt in their schools and colleges, 
the glories of British citizenship and their 
share in its rights and privileges. To have 
imparted this education was one of the 
first conditions of British rule. It would be 
impossible to carry on the administration 
without the service and co-operation of a 
large Indian class educatedin English. Many 
an Anglo-Indian now wishes, openly as well as 
at heart, that England had not committed the 
initial error of educating the Indian people in 
English books. But they forget the practical 
difficulties in employing an alien agency exlcu- 
sively in all the ranks and in all the details 
of the administration. A liberal modern 
education was a necessary return for foreign 
dominion. “Hach educated Indian, as the writer 
in the Times says, spreads abroad about his 
own village and amongst his own neighbours 
his own impressions of the state of political 
and industrial subjection that the country is 
subject to in consequence of a foreign rule. 
It is impossible that the continued breach of 
England’s most solemn pledges and promises 
given to us can do anything but enhance this 
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feeling of discontent. To-day the helplessness 
of England to protect our countrymen living 
the honest and honourable life of loyal citizens, 
against the barbarities of a colony of some 
civilised white men—is adding to the exas- 
peration of foreign tyranny in the popular 
mind. Hvery Indian that has experienced 
the tyranny and returned to India, becomes 
an apostle of the gospel of discontent. “A 
more dangerous body of missionaries of dis- 
content (than the Indians that have thus 
returned) can hardly be imagined, and they 
must increase in number and in influence with 
the spread of education and of travel. This 
conflict of rights and of interests is naturally 
aud necessarily inflaming passions and pre- 
judices in the Colonies and in India, which sap 
and blast that imperial patriotism that must 
bind the Empire together, if the Empire is to 
last.” So long as India continues to be treated 
by England as a step-daughter among her 
numerous colonies and possessions, so long will 
this discontent last and grow, and will render 
Imperial patriotism an unreality and a hypo-. 
crisy, and Swadesism, we venture to say, will 
be the visible embodiment of this discontent. 
The growth of the national movement in 
India is not the result of resistance to foreign 
aggression, or of an internal revolution born 
of bloody conflicts or violent displacement 
of social order. It is the result, of peace- 
ful progress, of the latent germs of nation- 
ality that lay imbedded in the past history 
of the people but were evoked into life by 
the healthy impact of foreign influences. The 
people of India are in a position to reflect 
leisurely on their condition and wants and to 
proceed with the task of national elevation 
with deliberation and forethought. That the 
initial efforts should be directed towards 
political reform was inevitable; but as it 
happened in European countries, so in India, 
the spirit and forces of progress are gradually 
coming to close quarters with economic 
wants, The one supreme fact dominating 
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‘the condition of the Indian people is their 
subjection to a foreign power and the 
trammels it imposes on their progress. To 
emancipate themselves from these trammels 
along all lines where a forward march is possi- 
ble, is the inevitable tendency of an awakening 
community. Political and social reform, in 
fact reforms of every description, are a means 
to an end, the end being the comfort and 
happiness of the people; at all events, with 
regard tothe great bulk of the community. 
Good Government, good education, and good 
morality, are all subservient to the great 
object of relieving the people from suffering 
and of promoting their material happiness, 
The history of Europe during the whole of the 
19th century is an illustration of the culmina- 
tion of political progress in the establishment 
of industrial well-being. “ The history of 
politics loses its supreme importance”, says 
Mr. Weir in his interesting work on the 
** Historical Basis of Modern Europe,” “as the 
fundamental forces of social life gain free- 
dom from external bonds. Political associa- 
tion, with its necessitudes, becomes but one 
aspect of a many-sided organisation by which 
men produce for themselves the necessaries, 
comforts and embellishments of life. When 
tradition drops its prescriptive right, and 
either disappears or establishes itself on ex- 
pediency, the history of peoples embraces 
all other kinds of history ; and isitself the out- 
come of men’s actual efforts to live and enjoy 
under certain material and intellectual con- 
ditions. As this pointis approached, there- 
fore, the true basis of historical study is 
formed by industrial and economical events. 
The first condition of human existence, the 
first object of human association is the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth ; and 
when men’s statusis left unregulated by 
social tradition or religious subordination, 
- every movement in other fields of activity, in 
ethics, science, speculation, or art, however 
significant they may seem in themselves, must 
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sooner or later come into connectior with the 
economical foundations of society, i they are 
to effect great and lasting results.” 

Freedom from rigid tradition and from gene- 
ral ignorance and also the creation of con- 
clitions favourable for free progress w2re secur- 
ed by the establishment of British rule; and 
itis natural that, after the initial stir of the 
liberated social forces in the direstion of poli- 
tical reform, they should move in the direction 
of relief from a state of industrial subjection 
and stagnation. In the assimilation of Indian 
conditions with those of Europe—2 process 
that is now lnperceptibly going or anidst us— 
public opinion rallies round the impcrtance of 
redressing anomalies in the system of the 
production and distribution of wealth. The 
unlimited sources of India’s wea!th belong to 
her people, and itis they that hare a right 
to their enjoyment. But, asa fa2t, they are 
ruthlessly exploited by a foreign people for 
their own chief benefit. The fact sresents a 
phenomenon as unique as it is melanchely. 
The awakened intelligence of India is deter- 
mined to attack and redress this anomaly. 

That Swadesism is the chief weapon avail- 
able to the Indian people in the present 
condition in the accomplishmenz of this 
object, is obvious. Independent countries 
have adopted a system of protection to resist 
the competition of foreign countries as well 
as to improve their own industries. But this 
remedy is not open to India. 5 long as 
England rules India for her own good as well 
as for the good of the country rrleu, nothing 
will be done by the ruling naticn .o restrict 
her trade with it. India is the chief market 
for Hugland’s manufactures, and anv measure 
calculated to restrict India’s demand for 
them, would be regarded as suicida: from the 
ruling country’s point of view. Euz while the 
imports and exports of India incvease, and 
on her expanding foreign trade tue British 
officials congratulate themselves, <he people 
are impoverished and their impatience under 
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such a condition grows keener. India has, 
therefcre, to seek her own remedy, a remedy 
which she can apply in spite of the foreign 
Government controlling her fiscal relations. 
“Circumstances”, said Burke, “are what 
render every civil and’political scheme bene- 
ficial or noxious to mankind;” and thus the 
circumstances of India have suggested a 
system of spontaneous and popular support of 
indigenous industries. In Germany, America 
and other countries, the State taxes the people 
with a view tothe protection of Industries 
and to future industrial well-being. In India 
Swadesism will involve a system of voluntary 
taxation for the same ends. The theory and 
origin of the modern protective system in 
Huropean countries are the theory and origin 
of Swadesism in India. In all European 
countrizs as well as in the British colonies, 
the main idea of the upholders of the theory 
of restriction is to secure national develop- 
ment. It is political as well as economic. 
The precise doctrines of Hnglish economists 
are no more applicable to the conditions of 
India than they are deemed to be in the case 
of Huropean countries. Continental writers 
hold that the fact that a certain measure pro- 
motes or retards the growth of wealth, does 
not prove it to be beneficial or the reverse; 
the other conditions in the problem must be 
taken into account. Indian political economists 
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follow, in this sense, more closely the well- 
known German economist Frederick List, 
than Adam Smith or Mill, and there can be no 
doubt that the conditions of India at present 
bear greater affinity to those of Germany at the 
time that List wrote than they do to those of 
the only free trade country in the worldat the 
present time. Wherever we turn—the United 
States, Germany, Russia, or the British Colo- 
nies— economics are brought within politics in | 
the wider sense, and the dominant idea is 
not the increase of wealth so much as the — 
development of the nation. To create new 
industries, to place struggling ones on a firmer 
basis, to secure employment for labour, to 
increase population and wealth, to stimulate 
the productive powers of the nation, and to 
raise the country to a scale in civilisation 
worthy of its past history and its present re- 
sources,-—such are the objects aimed at by the 
leaders of the Swadesi movement in India as 
well as by List and the later writers of his 
school in Kurope. The Swadesi movement is 
political as well as industrial in its spirit and 
scope. It is the child of the discontent of the 
modern Indians under their present condition 
of subjection and dependence—a discontent 
perfectly healthy and legitimate and due to 
causes which England herself set at work and 
which it is no longer in her power to arrest 
without mischievous consequences. 


G. SUBRAMANIA IYER, 


N the last half of the nineteenth century 
two movements took place in the intel- 
lectual world, both clearly defined and 

ach diametrically opposed to the other. The 

ne was initiated by Professer Huxley, and 
roclaimed that man, by his nature, was in- 
apable of knowing anything more than his 
senses can perceive and his intellect can induce 
rdeduce from sense-observations; this atti- 
ude was named by Huxley Acnosticism. The 
ther was initiated by H. P. Blavatsky, and 
oroclaimed that man, by his nature, was 
capable of rising beyond the senses and the 
intellect, and, being essentially a spirit, could 









know the Universal Spirit; this attitude was - 


named by H. P. Blavatsky TareosopHy. The 
one was the embodiment of nineteenth century 
science ; the other was the embodiment of the 
2ssence of all religions. Theosophy was the 
response to the challenge of Agnosticism, the 
‘e-allirmation, in the face of science, of the 
nost ancient and the most vital of truths.: 
Theosophy, in itself, is nothing more than 
shis: the affirmation that man, being a spirit, 
san directly know God; the affirmation was 
nade among the Hindus under the name of 
Para Brahma-Vidya, the Supreme God-science 
—in contradistinction to the Aparaé Brahma- 
Vidya, the Lower God-science, or science in 
yeneral, science as understood in the West, 
gether with Literature and Art. Among 
he Greeks'it was known as the Gnosis, the 
science, and the Gnostic, like the Brahmavid, 
vas the man who knew God directly, not 
yelieving on the authority of Scripture or 
Priesthood, but knowing by his own experience. 
Prong the later Greeks--the post-Christian— 
it was known as Theosophia, the God-Wisdom, 
and this name re-appeared from time to time 
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in Kuropean thought, ever connoting the sume 


idea of direct God-knowledge, and used rather 


to denote the mystic-philosopher ‘han the 
mystic of emotion, of rapture, of ecstasv. It 
was probably this recognised usage “hich led 
H. P. Blavatsky to select this nam=2 as best 
expressing the essence of her messace to the 
world. 

Thus Theosophy pure and simple is nothing 
more nor less than this supreme af=rmazion 
of the possibility of God-knowledge, m virtue 
of the fact that there is but one Supreme Self, 
the Life Universal, and that the Spiriz. or Self, 
in man is a portion of that Supreme Self, icea- 
tical with Him in nature. This affirmatior is, in 
truth, the one Universal Religion, the Reigion 
of the Spirit, whereof all the separate zeligions 
are intellectual and partial representations, 
seeking in divers ways, by reason.ngs, by 
rites and ceremonies, by methods of pravers 
and meditations, so to purify the lodr, the 
emotions, and the intellect, that the majesty 
of the Self in man may be revealed, anc man 
may know himself divine. 

From this One Truth, the intellect derives 
logically certain facts, which take their place 
as doctrines, or affirmations of secondary 
truths, derivations from the One Trui4i; such 
are: Re-incarnation, Karma, super- .hyrsical 


-worlds, Immortality, Brotherhood, etz. “hese 


are commonly spoken of as thecsophical 
teachings, and the study of religions p*cves 
that they are all included in the teachings 
of the great religions, although one or another 
inay occasionally for a time be submerged ard 
lost sight of. Hence the work of the “ Theaso- 
phical Society” in the world, as an c~ganised 
expression of Theosophy, comes'to be the 
re-affirmation of the One Truth, and the 
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teaching of these secondary truths as integral 
parts of all religions, the explanation of them 
wherever they have been obscured or distort- 
ed, the restoration of them where they have 
vanisied out of sight. 

By the constantly re-iterated proof that 
these secondary truths-.are the common pro- 


perty of all religions, the exclusive property 


of none, the Theosophical Society comes to be 
a peace-maker in the religious world, and, 
admitting freely to its fellowship and to its 
platicrms, men of every faith, it smoothes away 
their antagonisin, creates mutual understand- 
ing, and thus draws them out of the atmos- 
‘phere of controversy into the atmosphere of 
peace. In the Theosophical Lodges men of 
all religions and of none meet as brothers, 
and demonstrate practically the fact that 
there is One Universal Religion, of which all 
the religions are branches, or sects. As 
‘Vaishnavas and Saivas are branches of one 
Hinduism, Shiahs and Sunnis of one Islim, 
Romen Catholics, Greek Catholics and Pro- 
testants of one Christianity, so are Hinduism, 
Islam, Ohbristianity, and all other religions, 
branches, or sects, of the One Religion, the 
knowledge or wisdom of God, the realisation 
‘of God-consciousness in man. 

Ou; of this also flows the fact that the 
Theosophical Society every where is the helper 
of the religion-of the country in which it finds 
itself, justifying that religion against at- 
tacks, and helping it to protect its juniors 
against aggression and interference. It has 
thus become a great educational agency in 
all countries in which Christianity, outstep- 
ping its duties, seeks, as a conquering political 
power, to impose itself on subject races and 
to seduce the children of these races from 
their ancestral creeds, ruining domestic life, 
stirring up antagonisms betweén parents and 
child2en. In Ceylon, it came to the help of the 
‘down-trodden Buddhists, and has revolution- 
ised the school system, by inspiring Buddhists 


' to erect and support their own schools, instead | 
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of sending their children to the missionar 
schools. Colonel Olcott, the President of th 
Society, inspired, led and guided the Buddhis 
population, until more than half the schoo 
going population now attends Buddhist school 

In India, similar propaganda is being vigor 
ously carried on ; its first fruits is the Centr 
Hindu College at Benares, which, in eigh 
years, has risen to a leading position, and no 
numbers 850 students. A daughter Colleg 
and school have arisen in Srinagar, and othe 
schools have been built in various parts o 
the country, which will gradually attain col 
legiate rank and cluster round a Hindu Uni 
versity. Girls’ education is being formulate 
on Hindu lines, and already several school: 
are at work with hundreds of pupils, i 
Benares, Delhi, Lahore, Madura, and othe 
places. An attempt is also being made t« 
rouse the Parsi community to a sense of it: 
duty in this respect towards its children. h 
Madras, five schools have been opened for the 
Panchamas, the despised outcastes of the 
South, and a large number of children ar 
being trained under the immediate supervisio1 
of Colonel Olcott, to be useful and respect 
able, if lowly, members of society. 

In social matters the Theosophical Societ 
works on moderate and educational lines 
seeking to bring about changes in the direc 
tion of liberality, justice, and brotherhood 
without needlessly outraging local conven 
tions, and thus arousing the opposition o 
the leaders of each society. In this way i 
has gained re-admission to caste of foreign 
travelled Hindus, laboured for the raising o 
the marriageable age, promoted inter-marri 
age and interdining among sub-castes of th 
same caste, etc. These things it does, not a. 
a Society, acting as a whole—for it sedulousl: 
guards itself against committal to local an 
temporary conditions—but by its active mem 
bers, whom it trains in sound principles aid 
inspires with the sense of social duty, leavin; 
each free to choose his own ways and means. 












Such very briefly is Theosophy, as the Uni- 
ersal Religion, and such is the Theosophical 
ociety in its work and tendencies. In these 
ays of science it proclaims religion, and uses 
ience as religion’s hand-maid; in these days 


simple and self-sacrificing life; in a society 


since [the late] Mr. Samuel Smith and 
the late Mr. W.S. Caine drew the atten- 
ion of the House of Commons to the fact that 
he increasing consumption of intoxicants was 
recoming a serious problem in India. The 
esolution which they brought forward con- 
lemning the excise administration was carried 


gainst the Government in a Conservative. 


-arliament, and ever since that time a well 
rganized movement has been sustained for the 
urpose of obtaining further reforms and also 
vith a view to enlightening the people them- 
elves as to the evil of intemperance. 

There has been no remarkable triumph to 
egister in recent years, and we are still con- 
ronted with certain facts and tendencies 
hat may well create misgiving; but on the 
yhole the statement may be safely made 
hat the work of the temperance societies 
as impressed itself upon the people and the 
rovernment of India in such a way as to 
ncourage sanguine anticipations of progress 
1 the future. The numerous references to 
he subject in the press, on the platform, and 
1 Official publications are an indication of 
he fact that the problem of intemperance 
india is attracting increased attention from 
hose who are concerned with the moral and 
aaterial welfare of the people. It is now 
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luxury it asserts the value and nobility of. 


hose standard is wealth it raises the stan- . 


THARLY eighteen years have passed away ~ 
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dard of character, and declares that ¢ man’s 
value should be measured by what he is, not 
by what he has. Peace-making, reficing, 


-spiritualising, it carries on its: beneficert ork 


in every civilised country, content tc be 
ignored and despised so long as its Ideals 
permeate every civilisation. 

ANNIE BESANT. 


’ 
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realised that the problem,.although less wide- 
Spread in its ramifications, is beconzing as 
pressing in India as it has long been im Iing- 
land. 

A few figures taken from official publi zations 
of the past year point to the disquieting con- 
clusion that the .drink traffic in India isa 
growing and not a diminishing evil. In 1¢02-3 


the total number of. liquor, opium anil drug 


shops of all kinds was 118,472. In 1903-4 the 
number had risen to 120,875—an increase of 
2,403 shops in one year. , Country. spiri: shops 
showed an increase of “586. Shops Dr the 
sale of Huropean liquors, 256; tod&y anc 
rice-beer shops, 931; opium shops, 71: shops 
for the sale of other intoxicating drugs. 
311. es 

_ Having regard to these figures, it.is 10% as- 
tonishing to find upon examining the-reveaue 
returns that the income derived by the Gov- 
ernment from these sources rose duriag the 
same year from £4,741,000, to £5,291,500. 
This is an advance of nearly 12 per cent. in 
one year, which is the largest incre ise on 
record. Thirty years ago the total excise 
revenue of India amounted to only £1,795.C00. 
-It has been the custom of Goverament 
apologists in the past to ascribe this remack- 
able growth of the excise revenue to causes 
other than an increased, consumpi_on of 
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liquor and drugs, such as higher duties, im- 
proved administration, increase of population 
and greater spending power of the people. 
A careful examination of these excuses has 
convinced me that they are insubstantial ; 
and if the Government is going to maintain, 
year after year, that improved administration 
and amore effective detection of illicit sale 
account largely’ for the increase, they are 
surely confessing that the administration in 
.the past has ‘been miserably inefficient. 
Moreover, if it be true (which is very doubt- 
ful) that the spending power of the people 
has increased, the statement implies the 
admission that much more is being spent on 
intoxicants than was formerly the case. 

The most reliable evidence which I have 
been able to gather points to the conclusion 
that the increased revenue must, in the main, 
be attributed to the multiplication of facilities 
and the consequent spread of the drinking 
habit. The Government of India are also 
now, apparently, conscious of the seriousness 
of the evil, for, instead of repeating the explan- 
ations which have been made in former years 
they have thought it necessary to make a pro- 
nouncement that “the Government policy is 
to discourage drinking and to do all that is 
possible, without undue interference with the 
liberty of the subject, to suppress the degrad- 
ing and demoralizing habit of intoxication.” 

We have never doubted the good intentions 
of the Government. Our complaint is that 
with an unlimited control of the entire system 
so little has been done to carry their declared 
policy into practical effect. The tardiness with 
which reforms are initiated is due to the fact 
that the excise system is inseparably connect- 
ed with the executive. As the Statesman 
has remarked—“It is unfortunate that the 
interest which Government has in the sale of 
intoxicants should be so direct, since this 
creates a temptation to forget the harm that 
may be done by measures designed solely in 
the interests of revenue,” 
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The readiness of the authorities to listen t 
expressions of public opinion as to the numibe 
of liquor-shops seems to vary in differer 
places. In the Madras Presidency last yee 
even the collectors recommended reductior 
in many towns and districts, but the Board « 
Revenue over-ruled their recommendation 
The reason given was that no great reductic 
in tae number of shops was possible, as th 
number had already been fixed with care an 
was not excessive. Several instances coul 
be given, from different parts of the countr: 
of petitions being ignored and shops bein 
opened in defiance of the wishes of the inhe 
bitants. One of the reforms most urgentl 
needed in India, it seems to me, is a separe 
tion of the licensing and revenue authorities 

In the Punjab, on the other hand, one | 
glad to notice that a different spirit is begi: 
ning to pervade the Excise administratio: 
The Excise Commissioner of that province he 
recently issued instructions to the effect the 
there ought not to be two shops of the sam 
class where one would suffice, “ unless it. 
necessary to introduce competition in the ii 
terests of the consumers”; and, again, the loc: 
officers.are informed that “no facilities shoul 
be given to men to obtain intoxicants whic 
their fathers did without.” In pursuance 
this wiser policy, [am glad to learn, as 
write, that in Amritsar alone the number ¢ 
shops is to be reduced forthwith from fourtee 
to six-—three for country spirits and three fc 
imported liquor. . 

The most. important event in recent year 
and one which shows that the public ventil: 
tior of this subject .has not been withot 
effect, was the appointment of an Offici: 
Committee in August, 1905, “ to consider th 
progress of the Excise administration and t 
pro-:note reforms therein.” The Governmer 
of India announced that there was no inter 
tior to modify the general lines of Hixci¢ 
policy previously enunciated, but the Cor 
mittee was instructed to examine the adm: 















istration of each province and to consider 
ow far it was calculated to give the fullest 
ractical effect to the general policy of the 
overnment, and to suggest such alterations 
Ss might seem desirable in view of local con- 
itions and in the light of what has been found 
uccessful elsewhere. 

Indian Temperance reformers have long 
dvocated a searching enquiry into the admi- 
istration of the Excise laws with a view to 
he more effective restriction of the traffic in 
ntoxicating liquors and the protection of the 
eople from the evils of intemperance. The 
bject of this official enquiry (the report of 
which has not yet been published) falls far 
hort of what is required to meet the circum- 
tances of the case. The terms of reference 
preclude the recommendation of reforms which 
would be likely to check substantially the 
growth of revenue from the liquor traffic; and, 
having regard to the composition of the 
Committee, consisting as it does entirely of 
Officials of the Hxcise Department, the inves- 
tigation can hardly be expected to issue in 
any considerable change of policy or system. 
- Notwithstanding the limited nature of the 
inquiry, the Temperance Societies of India 
took great. pains to lay their case before the 
Committee. The investigations undertaken 
by many workers in various centres-—notably 
Calcutta—were most thorough and complete, 
and it is to be hoped that their labours will be 
rewarded by the adoption of some of the sug- 
gestions which these temperance witnesses 
have made to the Committee. 

The suggestions (which were, as I have said, 
limited by the terms of reference) may be 
summarised as follows :— 

- {. A new shop should not be placed in a 
district at present free from shops, either 
by transfer or otherwise, without the 
public opinion of the locality being over- 
whelmingly in favour of it. 
2. In certain districts where existing shops 

are proved to be the source of immorality 
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and crime they should be mater.ally 
reduced, 

3. Greater respect should be paid to local 
Opinion in regard to the continnance of 
‘existing shops and the opening of new 
ones. 

4. No shop should be established in the 
vicinity of places of worship. schools. and 
other public institutions. 

0. All side doors and back reoms stould be 
abolished. 

6. Holders of licences should be neld res- 
ponsible for disturbances arising in or 
around their shops as a result of the 
drunkenness of their customers. 

7. Greater publicity should be given to 
applications for new licences in crder 
that the objections of the inhabitants of 
the locality may be effectively made, 

8. The prohibition of the sate of Lquor 
and drugs to persons under 14 vears of 
age should be made to apply to the whole 
of India. 

9, No woman should be employec in Liquor 

bars. 

Outstills and the farming system should 

be entirely abolished. 

No booths for the sale of liquor should 

be opened at religious and other fairs, 

A more numerous and more efficient 

inspecting staff should be appointed for 

the enforcement of the law and she sup- 
pression of illicit sale. 

Separation of the Hcensing and re- 

venue authorities. 


ioe 


13. 


I believe that. public opinion in India would 
eudorse a much more drastic programme than — 
I have outlined above, but if the long-delayed 
report of the Committee only recommends 
some of these modest proposals, Indian ™em- 
perance reformers will be thankful, end they 
will not be precluded from asking for more in 
the near future. The changed conciticn of 
affairs in England should also count fcr some- 
thing. The present Secretary cf State and 
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Under Secretary* for India are known to be 
in sympathy with the general principles of the 
Temperance movement. We may fairly ex- 
pect that some of the fruits of this sympathy 
will be seen in India where the Government 
is all-powerful in the sphere of legislative 
and administrative reform. In any case, the 
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legislation which is promised for Great Britai 


-cannot fail to have some beneficial influenc 
‘upon the same movement in India, and kee 


disappointment will be felt by Indian soci 
reformers if a considerable advance is no 
speedily made in connection with this grea 
and important question. 


FREDERICK GRUBE 





THE BHUIYAS 


note on such a tribe as the Bhuiyas of 

Chutia-Nagpur, may prove interesting 
to those who may feel inclined to collect or 
study the facts: which are necessary as 
building materials for the construction of a 
history of our country. 

The Bhuiyas are very rightly considered to 
be a Hinduised sect of the Mundas. But 
this description, I fear, does not convey any 
intelligible meaning to the general reader. 
I must explain what I mean by the word 
Munda, and must narrate under what circum- 
stances a section of the Mundas became 
Hinduised. What I propose to do, may be 
helpful in throwing a ray of light on -the 
history of a dark age of Bengal,--eventful 
though that age is, because of continuous 
lawlessness and strife. 

The word Munda is being used now-a-days 
by some ethnologists, as a generic term, to 
designate all the tribes which are supposed to 
' have sprung from one and the same stock. 
On the basis of the evidence of the language 
they speak, and the physical type they 
represent, the Bhils of Western India, the 
Korkus residing on the’ high plateau of Pach- 
mari, the Birhors, Hos, Mundas and Juangs of 
Chutia-Nagpur, and the Santals of the Santal 


monograph or a special ethnographic 


" #8Thic was written before the fesienation of Ar. J. E. Ellis, 
—Ep., ALR 


Pargana, are regarded as representatives o! 
the Munda races. It is also supposed that 
the Veddas of Ceylon and the aborigines o: 
the Andaman islands belong to these Manda 
races of India. 

Munda means a rich landholder in the 
Mundari dialect. This term, I think, was 
very rightly appropriated by one section only 
as its tribalname, which settled ina com- 
paratively open country in the district of 
Ranchi, where agricultural life could be 
easily pursued. Those Hor-s or Ho-s (mean: 
ing men) who settled in the forests (Bir) o 
Hazaribag, and who still subsist mainly upor 
the forest produce, are called Birhors; an¢ 
those among them who drove away the pre- 
vious settlers, and fortified themselves against 
all Joreign intruders in the Kolhan tract of 
Singbhum, are known as Ho-s or Ladka- oe 
(fighting men). 

It is interesting to note, that those whc 
took to forest life, are where they were. 
The Ladka-Kols never agree to leave the 
Kolhan tract, however tempting a prospect 
may be held out before them, for éven ¢ 
temporary settlement elsewhere. The Mun. 
das however throve well in the open country. 
and multiplied considerably. Thus it is, that 
in the course of time they had to establisi! 
new colonies in Bamra, Sanibalpur, Rerakho. 
and Sonepur. 

















“The name Munda, is not familiar to out- 
iders .generally. Not the Mundas alone, 
ut even the Oraons (a Dravidian tribe) and 
uch other tribes are .indiscriminately called 
ol people by their Hindu neighbours. The 
ord Kol however was not coined by the 
utsiders ; the Ho-s of Singbhum, who acknow- 
edge that they belong to the race of the 
Tundas, are proud to call themselves Ladka- 
Cols. What this term “Kol” signifies, the 
<ols themselves donot know; nor could I 
race it to any word of their dialect, which, 
. may say, I know a little. 
The Bhuiyas who live in and around the 
istrict of Manbhum, are not much ashamed to 
idmit that they are Kol people; and Bhumija- 
fol is the name which has been coined by the 
indus for their tribal name with reference 
o the term Bhuiya by which they designate 
hemselves. The Mundas and the Ladka-Kols 
gree in this tradition, that they established 
heir colonies by driving out the Bhuiyas; 
and that the Bhuiyas had to remove themselves 
to Southern Manbhum—between the Suvar na- 
rekha and the Kosai. Testing by the geog- 
raphical distribution of the Bhuiyas one would 
be inclined to accept the tradition to be true. 
Judging by external appearance—the ge- 
neral physical type,—one is sure to mis- 
take a Bhuiya for a Munda. The Bhuiyas, 
it is true, do not speak any Mundari dialect ; 
but it is to be noted that they have not 
got now any dialect of their own. They 
speak the dialect of the people amongst 
whom they live; and so they speak Oriya in 
Bamra, Ganghur and Sambalpur. But when 
we look into the inner details of their 
domestic life, when we compare their social 
and religious institutions with those of the 
Mundas, we cannot but be convinced, that 
their habits and customs are essentially Mun- 
dari. Like the Mundas, the Bhuiyas ofall the 
Wi fierent sects, claim to belong to Naga-vamsa. 
aiven the thoroughly Hinduised Bhuiyas of 
Bamra, tell us in, giving their history and 
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origin, that it was mother Harth who 
brought forth their first ancestor, and it was 
the great snake of snakes which fostevec and 
protected him. Under no circumstanres will 
a Bhuiya kill a snake of the Nag species 
(cobra). Religious and domestic ceremonies 
are things of great detail, and cannoe conve- 
niently be analysed here. What is, therefore, 
most likely is, that the Bhuiyas formed the 
first batch of the Munda immigrants in Olmtia- 
Nagpur. It was perhaps because they were 
small in number in their new colony that 
they became Hinduised very soon. 

. What is mostdnteresting to us Js, the time 
when these things happened. Kokra vas the 
old local name of the Chutia-Nagpu~ tract, 
and in the Hindu Purans of very late late we 
find this tract included in what is called Jhar- 
khanda. The name Chutia-Nagpur is traced 
to the tribal name of the legendary reross-— 
the Chutias—who once conquered the country. 
That once the Ohutias had a dominating 
influence there, cannot bedoubted. W2d>5 not 
find these Chutias, who impressed their name 
indelibly on the country, throughout the 
length and breadth of Chutia-Nagpur. We 
shall trace the course of these Chutias later 
ou, after establishing one or two more impor- 
tant facts. 

The Chutias, one may naturally infer, must 
have been driven away from their cll home 
by the Mundas. ‘Yes, it must have beer so: 
but when? I shall therefore first of all see 
whether any evidence can be obtainec regard- 
ing the time of the Munda immigra.:..on into 
Chutia-Nagpur. Certainly there is a tradition 
amongst the Mundas that they came to <n2eir 
present home from the Behar side. = think 
that nothing is more likely. Since the 3hi's of 
Western India and the Korkus of the highlands 
of Central India, represent the Munda races, 
all these tribes must once have been some- 
where far away from Chutia-Nagpur. Let us 
first of all see, if our old literature can eer 
any help in this direction, 
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-{t is the name Munda--and not Munda, 
which we meet with in the Gana-ratna- 
Mahodadhi (p. 157 of Eggeling’s edition). But 
itis the Kambojas and Yavanas who have been 
given the name Munda in that book. Only 
in the Puranas of very late date do we get the 
name Kol for some tribe; but as to the 
geographical situation of the tribe we get no 
information. 

Referring to the list of the non-aryan 
tribes of India, in the Aitareya Brahmana 
we get the Pulindas to the south-west of 
Aryavarta. The list of the aboriginal tribes 
given by Ptolemy, supports rather the Maha- 
bharata than the very old statement in the 
oldest Brahmana, Justice Pargitar appended 
an excellent map to his very able paper on 
‘Ancient Chedi, &c.’ (J. A.S. B., 1895), This 
map was very carefully prepared to show the 
situation of different places and tribes, follow- 
ing closely the description of them in the 
Mahabharata. On reference to this map it 
will be seen, that the Pulindas had their home 
to the’south of Chedi (Modern Saugar, Damo 
and Jubbalpur) and that this home extended 
to the north bank of the Narmada. The 
Pundras who subsequently occupied the plains 
to the west and to the north-west of Bengal, 
were living in those days to the south of 
Magadha, between Gaya and the Sirguja hills. 
The Savaras (including the Gonds) dominated 
an exiensive country—even so late as the 9th 
century A. D.—to the south of the Vindhya 
hills, and the whole of the Chattisgarh Divi- 
sion and Orissa proper to the east were within 
the range of their influence. (Vide Harsha- 
Oharita and Dasakumara-Charita and the 
Orissa Gupta plates). 

After this brief survey of the geographical 
distribution of the hill tribes, let us refer to 
one great political event of the 4th century 
A.D. The Gupta Rajas became very power- 
ful in those days, and have left many inscrip- 


tions which are excellent materials for the% 


history of our country. When the conquering 
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arms of the Gupta Rajas extended thei 
kingdom all over Malava, Dasarna, Vidarbh 
and Xarusha, we find Aryan homes wher 
once the Pulindas were. ‘The Pulindas mus 
have run onto the east through the fores 
tracts, as it was not possible for them eithe1 
to enter into the stronghold of the Savaras, 
or to make any colony where the Aryans were 
powerful, 

There is a distinct mention in the Vishnv 
Purana that in the Kaliyuga, the Pulindas anc 
Kaivartas would become ruling chiefs neai 
about the Magadha country. Now, the Pulin- 
das whom we found previously to the south o! 
Ched. must have immigrated to the south 0! 
Magzdha inthe 6th century A. D. to make 
this state of things possible. It is we find the 
old country of the Pundras where the Pulindas 
came and became powerful. We get evidence 
of the fact that in the 6th century A. D. the 
Pundras were not in their old home, but 
effected a settlement in the rich plains o! 
Bengal. Then again, ifthe Mundas of Chutia:. 
Nagpur, were not once where the Pulindas 
had their, home, it cannot be explained how 
the 3hils and Korkus who belong to the 
Munda races, are now where they are. The 
cumtlative effect of the whole evidence is 
in support of my theory that the Mundas 
are the Pulindas of Hindu literature. | 

We get now some idea as to the time when 
the Idundas commenced to pour into the tract 
of country called Chutia-Nagpur. For the 
first batch of the Mundas to have become 
Hinduised in Jharkhanda it must have 
taken at least a century if not more, Thet 
when fresh bands of the Mundas and Ladka. 
Kols appeared in Chutia-Nagpur in gréat force 
in their pristine savage glory, itis but natura 
that the Bhuiyas failed to withstand them by 
having become less rude and hardy for having 
followed for a long time a peaceful agricul 
tura. occupation. 

Wien swarms of these new Mundari tribe: 
effected a lodgment in the country brough 











nder cultivation by the Bhulyas, the latter 
oved--so goes the tradition-——northwards, 
nd settled themselves between the Suvarna- 
‘ekha and the Kosai. But was it possible 
or that narrow strip of new land to afford 
full accommodation to the whole number of 
the Bhuiyas who must have by then thriven 
and multiplied greatly? The Bhuiyas were 
net certainly strong enough to repel the attack 
of the Mundas, but they were surely sufficient- 
ly rude and hardy to be able to overcome 
their neighbours in the plains of Bengal. It 
cannot be believed that the whole number of 
the Bhuiyas crowded into the space between 
the Suvarnarekha and the Kosai. Was it not 
natural for them to advance in their turn, 
towards the plains of Bengal to be masters of 
the rich alluvial tracts then owned by very 
tame and timid Dravidian tribes ? 

Here turns up a question of importance for 
the history of Bengal. .The- part which the 
“ Baro-Bhuiyas” played about this time, in 
Bengal and Assam, is well known in history. 
The sudden appearance of the “ Baro-Bhuiyas” 
in Bengal, can be satisfactorily explained, if 
we believe that the Bhuiyas made, what was 
very natural and tempting for them to do, an 
inroad into the plains of the “Samatata” count- 

ry. Dr. Wise wrote in the years 1874 and 1875 
in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, that the “Baro (12) Bhuiyas” 
had no connection with the Bhuiyas of Chutia- 
Nagpur. I must, therefore, discuss the question 
carefully. 

The Bhuiyas of all sects are subdivided into 
{2 Gotras or septs. This is a fact which was 
not known to Dr. Wise. The Bhuiyas tell us, 
that when they formed colonies in Bamra and 
Sambalpur 12 villages were owned by their 12 
clans; and Katarboga and Koraboga are two 
villages of those twelve. Wherever we find 
them, they speak of their body as formed of 

\ twelve clans. The reason why “twelve” is 
found invariably joined to the name of the 

Bhuiyas, could not be explained by Dr, Wise, 
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He guessed, for want of proper mater:al, that 
perhaps the Bhuiya Chiefs in Bengal had 
always twelve advisers with them, though 
there was no ground for such assumpzcion. 

As for the name “ Bhuiya,” Dr. Wise tells 
us, that it is a common Bengali word to 
signify a zamindar. This is not at all correct. 
The word Bhuiya may be traced to a Sanskrit 
origin, and the meaning of it may be equivalent 
to the Persian word zamindar, but i- cannot 
be shown or proved that “ Bhuiya” was ever 
a Desi word, either in Bengal or in Assam, to 
signify a zamindar. There is not a single 
Hindu zamindar, in Bengal or Assem, who 
called himself a Bhuiya, by reason of his 
becoming a zamindar. The term has never 
been used in the Bengali language to mean a 
zamindar. Once when the “ Baro-=huiyas” 
acquired distinction in Bengal and Assan, the 
term Bhuiya could be understood to mean 
those Bhui C(and)-holders who became sup- 
reme; but it is not an accepted Bengali term 
for a zamindar. 

Let me notice another fact along with it. 
The Bhuiyas of Chutia-Nagpur tell us, that 
once the whole land of the country be.onged to 


them ;and being master of lands (Bui) they 


were called Bhuiyas. Many other tribes, such 
as the Gonds and Kandhs, prefer sin lar claim 
to lands, and designate themselves as zamin- 
dars. There is no doubt also of the fact, that the 
high lands of central India and the hilly tracts 
of Bengal, were once possessed by those abori- 
ginal tribes. The Hinduised sect of the Mundas 
were called Bhuiyas in Chutia-Negptr for 
having owned lands. Could it be possible for a 
provincial word to take exactly the svme form 
in Bengal as well asin Assam, thougt the local 


‘dialect of Chutia-Nagpur differed und differs 


so widely from the dialects of Bengal and 
Assam? Inno other Sanskritic dia.sct—-even 
in the neighbourhood of Chutia-Nagpir—do we 
get the term Bhuiya to mean a zamindar; 
nay, more: we donot at all get the term 
in any Desi lexicon, In old Bengali literature 
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wegei the term, only as associated with 
the “ Baro-Bhuiyas.” When the Baro-Bhuiyas 
became supreme in Bengal, others also could 
use the term asa title for many reasons. But 
besides being thus tised as a title or surname, 
the -word has no other use in the language. 
The rise of the Baro-Bhuiyas in Bengal 
shortly after the time when the Mundas 
became supreme in Chutia-Nagpur, should be 
borne in mind. © oa S 

“ T shall set out some other facts in support 


of my proposition. The Chutias and the Nag-. 


worshippers gave the new name to the 
country called Jharkhanda, by the Hindus. 
Where the Chutias went when the Mundas 
immigrated, is another question of impor- 
tance. Let usrefer tothe history of Assam 
for them. Mr. Gait of the Bengal Civil 
Service has recently published (1906) an 
excellent history of Assam. The Jearned 
author is now Commissioner of Chutia-Nagpur 
Division; and wefully hope that when the 
Qnd edition of his book will be brought out, 
the fragments of historical facts lying almost 
buried in his Division, will be unearthed and 
pieced together, and joined on to the history of 
Assam. Welearn from it that Assam was once 
conquered by the Chutias and Baro-Bhuiyas; 
that -when the Ahoms came to conquer it, 
the Chutias and Bhuiyas hada great domi- 
nating influence; and that even now the 
Chutias number about a 12th of a million in 
Assam. The learned scholar has rightly 
observed (in connection with another fact) that 
the origin of a tribe cannot be settled by the 
language it uses, for a language may and 
does easily change, with the change of habitat. 
Consequently the fact that the Chutias speak 
the Bodo dialect, may be overlooked. This 
much ai least we get, and the historicity of it 
cannot be doubted, that the Chutias and Bhui- 
yas were found in Assam sometime after the 
growth of the Munda power. 

Thave stated before, that Koraboga and 
Katarboga are two villages in Sambalpur said 
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to have beer ‘established by ‘the Bhuiyas. 
It cannot be positively asserted that the 
names of those villages were given by the 
Bhuiyas. But it is very significant that 
Muraboga is the name of a place in Assam 
where the Chutias and Bhuiyas resided (Gait’s 
History, p. 99). 

It is again very curious that some words. 
Which are’ not at all Sanskritic ‘in origin, and 
are in use in Sambalpuri Oriya, are also in 
use in the far-off ‘valley of Assam, while they 
are unknown in the intervening big province 
of Bengal. I givehere a short list of about a 
dozen such words only :— 


1. Jatt .. Kire. . ; 
2. Aw . . A sort of fruit called chaida-. in 
Bengal. 


3. Karchali ... Ladle used in cooking. (Hindi 
karchhu. Ewen if Hindi in origin, 
the form in Assam and in and near 
about Chutia Nagpur is exactly the 
same), 

.. Wet; not dry. (Very likely from 
the Sanskrit drdra. But the Pra- 
rita form in Oriya and Assamese 
is the same). 

. Dust; specially, dry grass reduced 
to dust. 

.. Bowing down. The form of this 
word in Sambalpur is slightly 
changed. “Mu Ulgi heuchi” =I bow. 

.. Drop. 

.. A stick, or stick-like piece. Ek 
dang Kusari=one piece of sugar- 
cane, 

. (1) A portion of a thing, after being 
split into two. (2) Side, as ir 
Assamese—i phal ‘or si phal=this 
side or that side; correspond. 
ing to Oriya “e phal and se phals 

.. A cast off or flung off thing. Ir 
Sambalpur--unnecessary thing. 

. The Oriya form ‘is Mahalia. Tc 
peta thing Maliha or Mahalia con 
veys the same meaning, Le., to ge 
it for nothing. 

In the Ahom vocabulary of Dr. Grierson (J. R 

A. S., 1904) there are some words which’ may 


be noticed. Ahoms are a Mongolian people 


4, Oda 


5. Guda 


6. Olad 


= 


Topa 
8. Dang 


9, Phal 


10. Ofra 


11. Maliha 











and ‘in their language Mau means thou, and 
Pu means a fallow deer. The secondary or se- 

ond meaning of the compound Mau-pu is wife’s 
sister ; and this meaning has not been shown to 
be Mongolian in origin. The word Mau-po or 
Maipo has the meaning wife in Oriya. Ao- 
shaw is a Oriya word which means shampooing. 
The prefix Ao may bea contraction of Sans- 
krit Anga, but shaw remains stiff and cannot 


‘to shampoo the body ” in the Ahom vocabu- 
ary ; and the Mongolian origin of it has not been 
traced. Is it not very likely that the Chutias 
and Bhuiyas who gave these words -to their 
Hindu neighbours of Orissa, carried them also 
to the valley of Assam through WHastern 
Bengal ? 

The Bhuiyas in Chutia-Nagpur and Sambal- 
pur have for their priests or wizards the Dehe- 
risand Kalos. Now the Baro-Bhuiyas and 
Chutias, and so also some other tribes of 
Assam, have for their priests or wizards the 
Deoris. That the words Deoriand Deheri 


’ 
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be Aryanised. We get the word shaw to mean ° 


153 
do not differ much, need not be poiated out. 
Can all these be considered accidentel ? 

In the District of Sambalpur there is « sect 
of the ‘priestly Bhuiyas who call themselves 
Rikhman or -Rikhvan Bhuiyas. What the 
term signifies they do not know. The Ahoms 
performed a ceremony at the installation of a 
new king which was called Rikhvan ceremony. 


'(Gait’s history, page 86). AsI coulc not get 


the word in Mr. Grierson’s list, it is do-btful 
if Rikh or Rikhvan may mean long Lfe in the 
Ahom dialect. As the ceremony was per- 
formed by the Deoris, I suspect that it was a 
thing of local adoption by the Ahoms. Asa 
sect of the Deheris is called Rikhvan in Sam- 
balpur, I only bring the fact to the notice of 
scholars. ue | 

The facts I have set forth cannot bur lead 
one to conclude that the Bhuiyas of CLutia- 
‘Nagpur, who are always subdivided inzo 12 
clans, were the Baro-Bhuiyas of Benga. and 
Assam. . 
© B. OC, MAZUMDAR. 
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-{ \ Fall the Indian communities, the Gujarati 
() shews in the greatest degree a tendency 

to wander, and is possessed by what I 
believe in German is called the Wanderlust. 
Though its language forms.the vernacular 
of but a small portion of the great Indian 
population, still it has°*managed to go to and be 
recognised as an important factor in the admi- 
nistration and domestic economy of distant 
countries. Taking the case of India itself, I 
suppose, it-is matched only by the example of 
‘the North Indian Bhaiya or Hindustani who 
has overrun the whole’country, in such large 
numbers, and in such useful walks of life, 


that it has forced those who had to come in 
contact with him, to recognise his tongue: In 
no corner of India, is the language of ‘the 
Bhaiya ignored or unknown or not understood. 
The same high place cannot be claimed for 
Gujarati, within India, but so far as the regions 
outside it are concerned, perhaps the language 
of the Gujaratis scores over that of the 
Bhaiya. The meaning of this woull besome 
clearer, the further the reader proceeds. 

The Gujarati-speaking population consists 
of those who inhabit Gujarat proper, Kathi- 
awad and Outch. This population is made up 
of various communities, Hindus, Persis. and 
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Mahommedans, including Khojas, Memons, 
and other minor (Mahommedan) sub-divisions. 
Hindus include the higher castes, such as 

Brahmins, Banias, Lohanas, and Bhatias, and 
' the lower classes of fishermen and Kolis. 
Portions of Cutch, Kathiawad and Gujarat 
have along sea-front opening on the Indian 
Ocean, and hence from time immemorial, all 
classes of the inhabitants of this part of the 
country have been familiar with the sea and 
have tempted its dangers. This roving habit, 
prompted no doubt by business instincts, is 
crystallised in the proverb, “ Those who go 
to Java never return; but if they do return, 
they bring wealth enough to last for gener- 
ations.” People at Porebandur and Veraval 
talk of Aden and Muscat as a Bombay man 
would of Broach and Surat. This habit, there- 
fore, originating in marine neighbourhood, by 
being persevered in from generation to gener- 
ation, has scattered the inhabitants of Gujarat 
broadcast over the world. You will find him 
in China and Japan, in London and New York, 
in Zanzibar and Pretoria, in Manila and 
Mauritius. 

As has been noted above, the key to the 
situation lies toa large extent in the com- 
mercial instinct of the Gujarati, and in his 
marine neighbourhood. Even before -the 
facilities of modern locomotion, the railway 
and the steamboat, were introduced into India, 
the Parsi had voyaged forth to distant Shan- 
ghai and the Bhatia to Zanzibar, and the 
Bohra to Mauritius, but not in very large 
numbers. Now the common bond that con- 
nects the Hindu, the Parsi and the Musalman 
in Gujarat, is one of language. They all 
learn, read and write the Gujarati language, 
the Musalman only at times superadding a 
knowledge of Urdu or Persian for religious or 
domestic purposes. Wherever the Gujarati 
went, he carried with him his own tongue, 
his aptitude for learning other languages not 
being very remarkable. This kind of inter- 
mittent emigration went on for some time, 
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but it was too weak to make its effects felt 
in any place inside or outside India, till the 
railroad and the steamboat came, till the 
Pax Britannica was imposed on India, and till 
security and order reigned wherever British 
influence could be felt. South Africa and 
Zanzibar, for instance, have under the shadow 
of British protection witnessed such an influx 
of Indians, that it has roused feelings of 
jealousy in various quarters. However, owing 
to these two reasons, the individual who before 
left his home in Gujarat, alone, for distant 


‘places, now ventures to take with him his 


fami_y, and a large combination of such fami- 
lies has ripened into colonies of Gujaratis, in 
sufficiently imposing numbers, compelling now 
the State to recognise their existence and 
their wants, and now the colony itself: to 
provide for the education of its.children and 
the supply of its religious and other peculiar 
wants. 

Take the instance of several towns and cities 
in India itseli—Cawnpore, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Hubli, Madras, and Rangoon in Burma. The 
Gujarati-speaking traders of these places are 
so numerous that schools for teaching Gujarati 
have had to be opened there, and they flourish. 
Government has had to recognise the exist- 
ence of the community by attaching to the 
Courts of Justice at many of these cities 
special interpreters of Gujarati, and men 
conversant with the system of account-keeping 
in it~ The same is the case outside India. 
In Asia, Aden, Muscat, ports on the Persian 
Guli and on the Mekran Coast, Manila and 
Singapore, and large townsin China boast ofa 
large Gujarati-speaking population and have 


located in them such institutions as schools 


and teaching classes, and mosques and temples 
and towers of. silence, which provide for 
the spiritual wants of the various communi- 
ties tied by the bond of a common language. 
In Africa, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Uganda, anc 
the Hast Coast furnish another illustration, 
where the Bhatia and Lohana, Khoja anc 


t 















emon have congregated, and gone to stay. 
be whole life of Gujarat is re-enacted there. 
here are temples and burning grounds, 
1rosques and cemeteries there, asin the Guja- 
at home of the emigrant. There are the same 
ort of caste dinners and caste squabbles there 


eggar, as the Maulvi and the Fakir, infest 
hose places as at home, and Vaishnava Ma- 
arajas and Jaina Sadhus, have been known 
Oo visit these places, not to mention the recent 
risit of H.H. the Aga Khan. South Africa is 
ndergoing the same process of transforma- 
ion, though under great difficulties, with a 
ajority of inhabitants representing a social 
cale a little lower than their brethren of 
fanzibar. The cultivator and the labourer 
{ Gujarat proper has swarmed into South 
frica, in greater numbers than the higher 
lass, and even there schools for teaching 
ujarati have sprung up, and a powerful 
nglo-Gujarati journal maintained, which -is 
unique phenomenon for any Indian vernacu- 
ar in a far-off continent. Mauritius is yet 
nother place where the Bohra has made his 
home. In London, there is a large colony of 
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s here; the Brahmin.priest, and the Brahmin . 
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Gujaratis, Parsis predominating, and in Faris 
too, there is just the budding forth of a close, 
consisting of Jain jewellers, which, if the same 
brisk business in pearls as obtains now con- 
tinues, promises to blossom into a permar ent 
colony, ina short time. At present cher is 
nothing like a school or any other dist_net 
institution there, mainly intended to aceen- 
tuate the presence of the Gujarati in zheir 
midst, but it: is not impossible that in the 
years that pass, the process in Zanzibar and 
Mombasa may be repeated there. 

The moral pointed by this movemers is 
clear: the business instinct of the Gujacati, 
more than that of any other Indian community, 
has led him out of his home in the past as well 
as to-day, he has planted himself in suxici- 


‘ently large numbers in places to mak= his 


presence felt. This enterprise has resultcd in 
benefit to him, and that being so, relyirz on 
the past, he must make greater endeav-urs, 
now that the tide is with him, to capture 
other places, and be he a Hindu, a Pazsi or 
a Musalman, make his language and his rame 
something which the world should count 
with, 


KRISHNALAL M, JHAVERI. 


ONE YEAR UNDER THE LIBERALS 


T is one year since the Liberal administra- 
| tion came into power and Mr. John Morley 
was installed upon the gadi at the India 
Office. -Naught is eternal in the world, said 
the poet a hundred years ago, except the 
Liberals not coming into power; and even if 
the Liberals chanced to exchange places with 
"the Unionists, it is still more rare to get a man 
of the position of Mr. Morley to take up the 
portfolio of the Secretary of State for India. 


It is too early to forget the enthusiasm and 
fervour with which the Liberal success at the 
polls was received in India. Some went =ven 
the length of wiring to the Prime Minister 
to give us Lord Ripon or Mr. Morley as our 
minister, The appointment of Lorc Ripon 
would have been received in India, throug: out 
the length and breadth of the country, vith 
unbounded enthusiasm. ‘True, Lord Ripon did 
nothing which some of his predecessors had not 
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initiated; at all events he did not actually do 
anything which should call forth such a jubila- 
tion as is always created in India whenever his 
name is mentioned and his administration 
recalled. But Lord Ripon stood for true and 
unadulterated Liberalism: his regime was a 
revolt from the bastard imperialism of Lord 
Lytton, and presented a striking contrast to 
his predecessor’s. That explains the appeal 
to the Premier for appointing him as our 
Secretary of State. But that was, of course, 
an appeal which could not be entertained. 
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He has fought the battle of righteousness 
trut and justice, for years, standing staunchl 
by the side of Gladstone, so much so that th 
latter described him as “the only stay I have. 
We hoped that the student of Mill, the biogra 
pher of Burke and the disciple of Gladston 
would be a valuable accession and that unde 
his wise guidance, the era of departmentalisr 
would end and that the country would ente 
ona career of material, moral and intellectua 
progress. 7 

However honest, upright and independen 


Even if Lord Ripon were willing to take up theY a statesnian may be, he cannot carry out : 


task, he would have found it no easy matter 
to cope with the problems that would have 
confronted him. The spirit might have been 
willing, but the flesh was too weak indeed. 
‘Under the circumstances, the appointment 
of Mr. Morley was hailed with universal grati- 
fication. There were, of course, wailings from 
the Anglo-Indian press, the enemies of Indian 
constitutional movements. They feared that 
he would set the Ganges on fire and proceeded 
therefore to warn him against deviating from 
the path laid down for all Secretaries to follow. 
He must accept the India Office policy and 
play second fiddle to the thirteen old fossils 
that direct or misdirect the affairs of India 
from Downing Street. Ali the same, our faith 
in him never wavered. It was true that the 
Spectator informed us that Mr. Morley had 
been studying Indian problems for a long 


time; and it was also true that he had made: 


important pronouncements on the Indian 
Army policy. He had opposed very strongly 
the ‘forward policy ” by describing it as the 
“rake’s progress.” He had endorsed the policy 
of Sir John Lawrence, of masterly inactivity 
at the frontiers and internal reforms. But 
it was also true that he had described the 
Indians as semi-barbarians, though he had 
modified his views subsequently to a little ex-_ 
tent. But we welcomed him, because he isan 
upright statesman whose leanings are decided- 
ly on the side of peace, harmony and progress, 


reform unless he has the moral support of hi 
party, and unless the country is prepared t 
endorse his policy. We have passed throug 
twenty years of oppression, reaction an 
repression; we have hardly recovered fron 
the slough of Lord Curzon’s reactionary, rule 
the darkest page in Anglo-Indian administra 
tion. The Jingo, or what has been in mor 
dignified language called, the imperial spiri 
had dominated the administration. Littl 
wars and punitive expeditions on the frontiers 
attempts to expand the “sphere of influence’ 
beyond the natural limits of the frontiers 
heavy and increasing taxation to meet thi 
bills for the forward movement, the starvatio1 
of educational and sanitary reforms, thes« 
sum up the policy of the Anglo-Indian adminis 
trations which the Liberals would, it is hoped 
as it was hoped, repeal. For reversing sucl 
a policy the moral sanction of the people o: 
England was required and that sanction it is 
which they gave by the magnificent majorit) 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman com 
mands. The Parliament breathes a genuin« 
democratic spirit ; the country has cast off thi 
slouzh of jingoism and resumed its normal pru 
dence and wisdom. The astounding majorit; 
which thy Liberal Government commands is ¢ 
happy augury as much for us‘as it is for the 
British workman. We rejoiced and rejoice i 
the Liberal victory, for we are assured tha 
if justice is ever to be done to us ina ful 













easure, it must be done by the Liberals. It 
as, therefore, with high hopes and witha 
leart full of enthusiasm that we received the 
esults of the last general election. 

Disappointments are always the keener, the 
reater the expectations. If we had hoped 


mend or repeal the Government of India Act 
f 1858, we should have placed before ourselves 
ery high hopes. If we had hoped that Mr. 
orley would give us Home Rule, we should 
ave hoped for the impossible. But we did not 
xpect that Mr. Morley would do. the oné 
thing or the other. But we hoped that there 
would be a modest attempt at reform in all 
ranches of administration, and we have a 
‘ight to entertain that hope. {We hoped that 
Tr. Morley would take definite steps in re- 
conciling public opinion to the methods of 
administration, and it is a Liberal principle 
that where a majority are opposed to a 
measure, the voice of the majority must be 
paid heed to, if the rights and privileges of the 
minority are not too much entrenched upon. 
We also entertained the hope that the admi- 
nistration would be nationalised. At present 
the administration is entirely in the hands 
ofan alien and unsympathetic bureaucracy. 
That had been protested against by many 
eminent statesmen, including Lord Harting- 
ton, the present Duke of Devonshire. It was 
hoped that phe “ white caste” would be slowly 
abolished and that an earnest would be given 
us of the reversal of the dictum laid down 
by Lord Curzon that the character of the 
administration being British, it must be en- 
tirely in British hands. Lord Curzon even 
proceeded to the length of ridiculing the 
Queen’s Proclamation as giving us 1 charter 
of liberty and held that Indians are not 
capable of claiming equality with the British, 
as they do not possess those qualities which 
are the exclusive possessions of the “ whites.” 
In short, it was hoped that these and simi- 
lar abuses would be removed and an era 
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hat Mr. Morley would bring in a bill to 
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of conciliation and co-operation wold com- 
mence. 

One naturally expects the query whether 
anybody is justified in hoping that all or even 
‘amajor portion of all these hopes couid be 
realised in the short space of one yeur. The 
reply is clear. Nobody expected any stcl_revo- 
lution. Mr. Balfour accused the Gov srmment 
the other day of having, by ten years’ exc-usion 
from office, developed such a keen appstise for 
legislation, that they brought before the Par- 
liament @ number of crude and ill-ligested 
Bills to be passed into law. No Bill, we new, 
would relate to India and no such Bil siands 
any chance of being introduced in the Sfe-time 
of the present Government. In fact those who 
have taken a more than ordinary interest in 
British politics know, that the government 


.ceased to be as Radical as they were while 


in Opposition, even in regard to Heme and 
Colonial measures. The huge uprcar and 
ery Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman tind his 
colleagues raised while in opposition against 
the swelling and ever-increasing expendi- 
ture on the Army and the Navy has ~esulted 
in the reduction of a million or thera outs 
in this year’s budget and the standarc cf the 
seventies and the sixties of the last sertury 
are hopelessly beyond sight. Anotrer cry 
raised by the Liberals related to the :mploy- 
ment of Chinese labour; they called for the 
immediate repatriation of the coolie: ; they 
denounced slavery. But’ slavery bas now 
become a “terminological inexactituce ”, and 
the forcible repatriation which their modAicial 
conscience cried for has been abandonec. It 
was too much to hope that the Liberals who 
had come to understand the limitations which 
the exercise of power imposed upc their 
genuine sentiments and principles, w ull set 
the tide of reaction rolling back in adi all 
of asudden. All that we hoped for -vas the 
indication of some measure of their wilingness 
to introduce liberal principles in their eelings 
with us, and in Mr. Morley we hovec the 
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democratic government had given us an ear- 
nest of their genuine desire to do justice by us. 

How far have our hopes been realised and 
where do we stand to-day? So far as sympa- 
thetic pronouncements are concerned, it is 
scarcely possible to find out a predecessor who 
spoke as fine things as Mr. Morley has done. 
Lord Randolph Churchill in his brief tenure 
of office as Secretary of State for,/India 
gave expression to almost equally sympa- 
thetic statements. He wanted to mani- 
pulate the India Office, which he said was 
the stumbling block in the way of all his 
ideas of progress being realised. Instead 
‘of manipulating the India Office, the India 
Office manipulated him and he resigned shortly 
a sadder and a wiser man. How far Mr. Mor- 
ley is being manipulated as Lord Randolph 
Churchill was, we shall probably. not know. 
We may have to wait till his biographer tells 
us something. But fora truly kind and sympa- 
thetic speech, conceived in the true Liberal 
spirit, we must certainly go to Mr. Morley’s 
pronouncement at the last Budget debate. 
He laid down principles which if acted upon 
would be of immense help to us in our onward 
struggle for political emancipation. We do 
not propose to quote at length from that 
speech; our readers must be familiar with it 
as being the pronouncement of a first-rate 
statesman who ought to have been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but for Mr. Asquith. What 
it is proposed to dois to examine how far those 
principles have been acted upon by Mr. Morley 
as opportunities were afforded to him to trans- 
late his sympathies into action. 


The first problem of great consequence that 
Mr. Morley was called upon to tackle was the 
departmental change which cost Lord Curzon 
his Viceroyalty. The problem that confronted 
Mr. Morley was no doubt a difficult one; but 
it was not new to him. He had studied it 
completely and formed, his opinions about 
it. He had absolutely little sympathy with the 
change insisted upon by Lord Kitchener, and 
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burning with a virtuous indignation agains 
what he really conceived to be the triump 
of Military over Civil administration, he ex. 
claimed that never since Charles I. lost hi 
head was such a preposterous concessior 
made to the military. He condemned in strong 
terms the late Government for yielding tc 
Lori Kitchener. When Mr. Morley came intc 
power, he had an opportunity of showing his 
true statesmanly courage by curtailing the 
influence of the Military department in the 
Council of the Government of India. But 
instead of either reverting to the status quc 
as iz existed before Lord Curzon’s resignation 
or doing the best thing that Indian condi- 
tions required, which strange to say had the 
approval of Lord George Hamilton, namely 
removing the Commander-in-chief’s position ir 
the Government of India, by making him purely 
an executive officer as recommended by the 
Army Commission, he made a patch-work 
which keeps Lord Kitchener the Military 
Dictator he is. This decision of Mr. Morley is 
not significant otherwise than in being the first 
indication of the fact that Mr. Morley the 
crit.c from the Opposition benches is a different 
being from Mr. Morley the Cabinet Minister. 

‘This view has only been strengthened by his 
obiter dicta relating to the “settled fact.” 
The Bengal partition scheme in itself is not 
as tmportant a measure as the many admi- 
nistrative and political problems that await 
solution. It is not as important as the admi- 
nistration,of the Land Revenue or the closing 
of the mints for the free coinage of silver. It is 
not more disastrous than over-assessment, the 
increasing taxation paid in an inflated cur. 
rency, the growing and ever-growing military 
burdens and the complete paralysis.of interna. 
reforms. These affect: thirty crores of people 
while but seven crores of people are affect. 
ed ky the partition. Whether the partitior 
remains or is undone, it will not materiall; 
affect those outside Bengal. But what does 
affect them is Mr. Morley’s defence of the mea: 
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ure and the precedent he has set for use for sures of Lord Curzon were at the bottom 
ess scrupulous successors at the India Office. everywhere; what actually precipitated the 
ny reactionary measure has only to be given crisis was, however, the Barisal incidents. 
effect to and it must stand because it is a, They are too notorious to need repitition 
“settled fact.” Mr. Morley has admitted that here. The executive vagaries stand unparal- 
the initial errors of the partition are great; he Jleled in the annals of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
does not approve of the way in whichit was tration. The persecution ef school-boys, the 
carried out; he recognises that it goesagainst prosecution of citizens, the levying of the 
the will of the majority. Still he cannot punitive Police, the dispersing of political 
modify itsoasto secure for it the, approval — gatherings, the forbidding of the innocent cry 
of the people affected. The only reason that of “ Bandé Médtaram’’—all literally set the 
has been advanced for partition is that it iss whole country ablaze. The verdict of the 
carried out for the sake of administrative thinking public has been pronounced upon. 
convenience. If the doctrine which Mr. Morley it, which is scarcely complimentary to ers 
has laid down is to be accepted no measure authors of the Partition measure. ‘The inci- 
of administrative reform can be carried out at dent has shown how the gulf between the 
all. What exists is a settled order which Indian and the Anglo-Indian is widening and 
cannot be distuibed.. The union of the exe- how the Anglo-Indians would mutiny if any 
cutive and judicial functions is a longstanding disposition were shown by the authorizies to 
settled problem and it cannot be grappled with sympathise with the “Natives.” These are the 
by any reformer. So also every administrative disconcerting features. But the cheering 
reform. It may sound odd that the Home feature was the resignation of Sir Bampfylde 
Ruler of Ireland, before Mr. Gladstone was Fuller. In deference to public opinion never 
converted to Home Rule, should have laid em- before was a Lieutenant-Governor recalled. 
phasis on the theory of. “settled facts” ina If the Unionist Government were in power, 
department which is nothing if not changing. would Sir Bampfylde have been vzecalled ? 
Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, if Mr. His faults would have been condoned and he 
Morley were there, would not have been would have been canonised as a saintly admi- 
repealed! To what mischiefs this doctrine nistrator. . 
would lead in the future we cannot possibly There is no minimising the magnitnde of 
guess; but if the year of grace 1906 pre- .the victory. If evidence were wanted, we 
sented us only with this strange philosophy, could refer to the letter of “Ta. 8. in 
it would surely be an epoch-making year even the Pioneer, which would remain a classic 
in the twentieth century. example of Anglo-Indian arrogance and the 
If the partition has not been undone, and _ sense of discipline which binds the .“ heaven- 
if the theory of settled facts remains, the born” civil service to the Government of 
after-math of the partition is both cheéring India and the Secretary of State. Tie fall 
and disconcerting. The oldest living men ofSir Bampfylde, as he himself admisted, is 
among us say that never after the Mutiny, the penalty which the authors of the partition 
was the country thrown into sucha state of measure had to pay for enforcing ii. But it 
ferment and agitation and bewildering excite- is not a case for jubilation except as showing 
ment, not even in the days of the “ White Mu- that Mr. Morley has not yet been completely 
tiny” precipitated by the Ibert Bill, as during manipulated by the India Office. 
thelast year. The partition was no.doubt the But these are minor matters. What is Mr. 
cause in Bengal ; but the reactionary mea- Morley’s contribution to the solution of larger 
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problems? First comes his acknowledgment 
of the fact that simultaneous examinations 
for the services cannot be held in England and 
India. He abides by the decision of Sir Henry 
Fowler... How that decision was arrived at 
itis not our purpose to enquire at present. 
Suffice it to say that, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
admitted, it was a case where the Executive 
robbed ‘him of the fruits of his labour. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
were willing to stand by the resolution of the 
House of Commons moved by Mr. Herbert 
Paul; itis the Hxecutive who stood In the 
way. Mr. Morley’s reply is, therefore, very 
unsatisfactory, not to use a stronger expres- 
sion, and there is no doubt that he has not 
carefully studied the subject. It was only 
another instance of the application of the 
theory of “settled facts.” It was settled by 
Sir Henry Fowler and so it must remain! 
The second is his appointment of Mr. Theodore 
“Morison to the India Council, the supercession 
of Mr. K. G. Gupta in the acting Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal and of Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair ina High Court Judgeship, which post 
Mr. Nair thrice held. The last two instances 
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are too glaring to need any comment and th 
first appointment would not have evoke 
comment but for the fact that it was given ou 
that Mr. Gokhale was given the refusal an 
he transferred it to Mr. Dutt. This is how 
Mr. Morley bas responded to the call mad 
on him’ to apply liberal principles to the 
Government of India. These are the oppor- 
tunities afforded to him and this is how lie 
availed himself of them. But we have yet to 
refer to the most important of Mr. Morley’s 
pronouncements. We mean his declaration 
that “For as long a time as my poor imagina-' 
tion can pierce through, for so long a time our 
Government in India must partake, and ino 
small degree, of the personal and absolute 
element.” This shows the difference between 
theoretical and practical Liberalism. To sum 
up, we have the resignation of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller to our credit; in‘no other respect 
have we gained, and there is little to differ- 
entiate the present regime from the regime of 
the Unionists. But we are asked to wait and 
be patient. That we shall, of course, do and 
see what 1907 brings about. 


S. K. SARMA. 


THE VEDIC FATHERS 


O students of the Rigveda an accurate 
knowledge of the Pitris or the Fathers is 
of very great importance. Without ita 

number. of historical facts mentioned in that 
unique collection of bymns, will remain for ever 
enshronded in darkness. There are customs 


descended from the Vedic times to our own, 


that can only be explained if we first under- 
stand who the Pitris were. Again, the clue 
to the origin of an important class of gods in 
the, Vedic pantheon can only be discovered if 


e f 


we first rightly grasp the beliefs of the Rishis 
about the position the Pitris occupied after 
their death. Yet the subject is not in itself a 
very difficult one. Whatever difficulty it 
appears to involve, is the creation of those. 
scholars who would not take things in their 
ordinary simple and easy way. I do not think 
that there is any warrant in the Rigveda 
itself to say with western scholars that the 
Pitris were mythological beings—objects 
of nature personified; e. g.. that Yama 
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epresents the setting sun (MaxMiiller). The 
lew first started by the author of the 
aittiriya Brdhinana, again, that Prajapati 
reated the Pitris and human beings separ- 
tely is based on a wrong interpretation of 
rile of the 130th hymn of the tenth mandala. 
It is discredited by the meaning of the term 
*Pitris’ itself. The Rishis themselves believ- 
ed the Pitris to be their ancestors. According 
to them the. Pitris were human beings who 
begot children as men do and died like men. 
While on earth, they founded the institutes 
of sacrifice and. worshipped ‘the gods with 
the soma-juice offered with hymns in praise 
of them. After death, along with Yama they 
discovered the path to the highest heaven and 
are now drinking the ambrosial soma in his 
company in the cool shade of a palds tree.. 


1. The Pitris were men.—When speaking 


of the Pitris as men I am perfectly aware 
that I take a view different from that held 
by the Indian commentators beginning with 
the author of the Taittiriya Bradhinana as well 
asby many western scholars. In the T. B. 
(II. 3-8-2) the Pitris have been spoken of as 
a class distinct from men having been created 
by Prajapati—lord of creatures, separately :-— 


THTNACH Aas er | Sh 
asqua ge ita agg eaaaaa | 
a fray qpsateng dag Aga Il 


Prajapati desired to have creatures...... After having 
created the asuras he thought himself as a father. 
Then he created the Pitris......After having created 
the Pitris he meditated (thought as aman). Then he 
created the men. 


Succeeding Brahmanas and the Puranas_ 


have all adopted this view. It appears to 
be based on a misinterpretation of the 130th 


hyma of the tenth mandala of the Rigveda. - 


The 5th and 6th riks of this hymn run 
thus :-— 

frofasaemanty iftrer Pufre 
WEN Was | 
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Rparcargrear fae aa ara seca 
AS 3 

AAT It RIN AZeaT we Ma fate 
7 FUT | 

TIA ATA BBA area sa WAraAA 
Ta ll 
‘Sayana thus explains these verses on the 
authority of the Taittiriya itself :— 

Mitra and Varuna were born from Prajapati with 
the metre Viraj; Indra with the Tristup metre and 
the All-gods with the Jagati metre. By that sacrifice 
were created the Rishis and men—-5, 

On that old sacrifice being performed, by it were 
created the MRishis, men and our fathers. I think I 
am seeing with my mind's eye them who formerly 
performed this sacrifice —6. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt’s translation follows neither 
Sayana nor grammar, but it has the merit of 
avoiding aself-contradiction. I take the liber- 
ty to differ from both these authorities. The 
root klp in these riks does not convey the 
idea of creation but that of one thing becoming 
another thing or one thing being altered into 
another. Moreover if the interpretation of 
sayana be accepted it would land us on an 
absurdity. For the 2nd line of the first rile 
of the hymn says:— 

aa aafea fratr a are: | 
These fathers who have come here wove tne gar- 
ment of sacrifice. 

If it was this sacrifice that created the 
Pitris then we come to this that the Pitris 
were created in the very sacrifice whica they 
themselves performed. If it be replied that 
the 3rd verse says that the sacrifice was 
performed by the All-gods, we do not escape 
from the absurdity. For according to T. B., 
Mitra and Varuna and other gods wers also 
born in this sacrifice. It should be noticed 
here that the T. B. is not without its authority. 
The 13th vik of the 90th sulta of the Xth 
Mandala—the celebrated purushasukta says: 


TEA AA Haga: Gaal ATA | 
PAE ARAATA AMATALTATAT ll Fo 16.91 23 
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From his mind was born the moon, the sun from 
the eyes. From the mouth were born Indra and Agni, 
and Vayu from his breath. 


Unless read with proper care so as not only 
to understand the letters but along with them 


to enter into the spirit of the poets, hymns 90 


and 130 would appear to be full of contradic- 
tions and absurdities. But really they are not 
so. The fact.is these two hymns do not speak 
of the creation at all. They are somewhat 
pantheistic but not fully so. They speak of a 
purushah, person, who is three-fourths trans- 
cendent-—“faareearga fara” and one-fourth all 
this world —“ qrarsea farat werta” A sacrifice 
is conceived as being performed either by the 
All-gods or the Pitris. There is also no 
contradiction in this, for towards the end of 
the Rigveda the Pitris being more or less 
deified were regarded as gods or All-gods. 


afer Tat arg Ait Sar —" 
MAT 1 ROL aR is 


The Fathers also attained the glory of these (gods). 


Themselves gods they sacrificed to gods. 


This was the first sacrifice. Then comes 
the idea of conceiving the whole world as the 
yey: 1 It isin connection with this idea that the 
question was raised, what was his mouth, &e. 


aa Parea HY ME HAS Wer TAT | 


Notice that the question is not what came 
out of the mouth— what out of the arms, &c. 
The first part of the answer is given in the 
proper form. 


Meise FAAS WEAN: Ra: | 
WR ATE TSA 01 eo | FR 


Then happened a sad thing, which shews 
that none can escape from the consequences 
of a transgression of justice—-not even a Vedic 
rishi. After speaking of the Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas, the Rishi wanted to speak 
of the Sudras. He would not make them a 
part of the Jey, not even hisfoot. For what is 


‘fathers became Ltishis. 
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the difference between the mouth aud the foot 
wher these parts are of the Great Person ? 
But are not the Sudras non-Aryan dasyus ? So 
he added Tear agit stsirag;--- the Sudra was born 
from. his feet. Assoon as he had done this the 
Ris].i forgot his whole idea and instead of 
sayirg the moon was his mind; the sun his 
eyes; Indra and Agni his mouth and the wind 
his breath, Areat F ara: | 9 1 G91 2, he said these 
gods. were born from different parts of his body. 


SCA AAG Alaa: Gl WAT | 


Faeries WW AITAT Il 
RO 1201 BB I 


But we must not make too much of what was 
aimere slip, Barring this the purushasuktah 
is a grand hymn the like of which is not to be 
found till we come tothe time of Nanak, the 
reallion of the Sapta Sindhavah, whose adrati is 
the grandest hymn ever composed. 

Remembering that the yaya: does not 
describe the creation but conceives the world 
as the Great Person, as the sacrificial horse 
was 30 conceived at the beginning of the 
Brihad Aranyaka, or the Great Person himseli 
was again conceived in the Bhagavad Gita 
(Chapter XI, verses 15 to 40)—remembering 
also that hymn 130 has been composed on the 
model of the yaqam: I hasten to give below my 
translation of the 5th and the 6th rils of the 
130th hymn :— 

Tha metre adhered to Mitra and Varuna. In that 
sacrifice the Tristwp was Indra’s portion day after 
day. The Jagati entered into the All-gods. By this 
those who were men became rishis.—5. By this, on the 
old (=the first) sacrifice being performed, our .humar 
I think, I see, by my mit:d’s 
eye, stem who first performed this sacrifice. 

The force of the word tena (tena hetuna) ~- 
by this—in the 2nd line of the 5th verse and in 
the first line of the 6th verse will clearly 
appear if we consider the double meaning 
attached to the word Jagati, It is derived from 
the root q to move, by reduplication. Jagati 
means a metre of that name. Of ‘all Vedic 










etres it contains the greatest number of 
‘lables, Of the five primary Vedic metres 


‘1. Gayatri contains 24 syllables. . 
2. Anustubh , 82 4 
3.. Viraj » 40 4 
4, Tristubh ,, 44 ‘a 
& Jagati is 48 4s 


The word Jagati also means moving—living 
—human beings. The metre Jagati also may 
e said to represent the vis—the people, owing 
Oo its containing the greatest number of 
syllables. As Jagati.is the metre proper of 
he visvedevdh sulctas it may be said to have 
ntered into the All-gods—to ‘have become in 
1 manner the All-gods. Hence the Pitris 
vho were mere men—Jagati at first, became 
ishis—the All-gods on the performance of 
the great sacrifice. This may not be reasoning 
of a logical order but that the Vedic poets 
reasoned in this way appear from numerous 
instances to be met within the Brahmanas and 
the Upanishads. 

Hymn 130 of the Xth mandala leaves no doubt 
that the composers of the riks believed that 
the Pitris were born as men who afterwards 
became Rishis. There are other hymns in 
support of this conclusion. 


wenteaa faatr age swhinaese- 
AATTTTAT: | 

WAAMATM AA AACN WAATa- 
waa 1 BILL LB 


Our human fathers while here (on earth) having 
performed religious rites went towards the place. 
Having invoked the Ushas liberated the easily milking 
mileh cows that had been confined ina rocky pen 
from out of the cave. 

It appears that the fathers were not all 
even worshippers of gods. | 


yaarargdy at arava ama: 
carer at fratr ATTA cassia TAT | 
Zl4QrR 


In this sacrifice I shall soon recite your those 
heroic deeds that you formerly did. By you, O Indra 


LOD VOL PAL ORD 
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and Agni, those fathers who opposed the devas were 
slain,—you survived.—VI. 59, 1. 

I may say here in passing that these 
fathers-—-the enemies of gods—devdseatravah 
pitarah—were the Iranian Rishis—the a.ces- 
tors of our kinsmen, the Parsis, who on :.ccount 
of the excesses in.connection witit Indra- 
worship lost faith first in that modern godand 
ultimately in all gods—Dyaus and xis sons, 
and worshipped Ahura Mazda—the Great 
Asura~-the Supreme Spirit (see my article 
on Indra in the “ East ” of Dacca). 

2. The Pitris begot children like rex. _tf 
one is not sceptically inclined beyond all 
measure, the expression “aah pitarce ” itself 
ought to be sufficient evidence of the fact 
that the Vedic poets believed the Piz-is to be 
their ancestors. But there are riks mu which 
this fact has been expressly stated. Here is 
one :— 


aati oftsenq cr gaara. 
THATAT: | 
aqy Peat waa faafet grace ger 


TH ATH VoL aR LY 

With might they (the fathers) travellec over all 
regions and measured places unmeasured i2zfore. By 
their bodies they encompassed all the world andin 
many ways spread the creatures.—X. 56. 5 

It will be seen that the rile speaks of the 
spreading and multiplication of the forefathers 
of the Vedic rishis in different countries. It 
is a very important fact, and I shall make use 
of itlater on. 


———— Fata HAT | 
cat sat frat fey aE: at wary aEy: 
aeqnTaay lt PO 14S 1S 
By their third act the Pitris gave their own des- 


cendants paternal strength and placed then on the 
lower region (earth) as a thread spun out,—xX. 56. 6. 


3. There were different clans anc families 
ainong the Pitris. 
aa a: Ga fratt aera: 
qATeds | 


aafasrar whr- 


Lo4 10m WU UN AV ayy 


caer daft’ wadgradtaara afer: 
WaT elRAi1z 

Tastes aiectraeegia: wera hral- 
Tat | 

aia tat qT a aaweqeatert CTT 

aq Watea 2 O1 ke Ble 

afecer a: frat avavar saat ayer: 
GAA: HW LOL VIS 

Haga frau Graravget aaa 
aE HLONRaie 


Our fathers of old, Navagvas, the sages seven went : 


to him to obtain strength—Indra who resides on 
mountains (=clouds), who overcomes opponents, who 
is most active, speaks truth and has grown mightiest 
by hymns.— VI. 22. 2. 

Matali (= Indra) is magnified with the Kavis, Yama 
with the Angiras, Brihaspati with the Rikvans —whom 
the gcds magnified and who magnified the gods--some 
exhilarated with svdha and some with svadha. 

X. 14. 3, 

Our soma-loving fathers-——the Angiras, the Nayagvas, 
the Atharvaus, the Bhrigus.—X. 14. 6. 
~ Our Soma-loving fathers of old the Vasisthas who 
offered soma-drink (to gods).—X., 15. 8, 

There are other families and individuals 
mentioned elsewhere. After I have givena 
general account of the Pitris I shall take up 
some illustrious families and individuals and 
give a short account of each. 

4. The Pitris were the founders of the 
religious institutes.—This point will be clearly 
established when we come to deal with indivi- 
dual Pitris such as Manu, Yama, Atharva, &c. 
In the meantime I place before my readers a 
few riks containing general statements. 

af FRM MAA GAAET 1 21381 Lz 

They the Dasagvas were “the first to institute 

sacrifice.—IT. 34. 12. 


o a 

at Yat Poaacacateana wad Fqarzy- 
Rrcraqa: | SA Taira Hae | waqAT: Il 21 RZ ole 
That sacrifice that was extended on all sides by 
yarns,—that was extended by a hundred divine aets. 


That these fathers who have come to our sacrifice 
WOVC.. ieee ake 180. 1. 


a Raq 1 AMT FAA ATTA: 
az aweaet aA aitagatie TREAT go 
g a Ble 


Those fathers who were the first to follow Law- 
who were full of truth—who grew by truth and wel 
full of holy fervour, O Yama, even to them Jet him g 

X. 154. 

We have already seen that the Pitris wer 
somydsah, fond of soma, and offered soi 
libations to gods. They also sang hymn 
while performing sacrifices. 


APAA TIAA FF TAA wwys 
TA HEI RASVLR 


Tle Navagvas and the Dasagvas who were fond « 
Soma, adored Indra with hymns.—YV, 29. 12. 


5. Some memorable acts done by the Pitri 
while on earth.—These will better be state 
when dealing with individual Pitris and part 
cular families of them. Here I give one or tw 
riks about an event which the Vedic poet 
never tired to relate. This was the victory 
the Pitris of the Angirasas family under th 
leadership of Ayasya, Brihaspati and Indra ove 
the Panis—the Phoenicians of Huropean histor 
under their king Val—the ‘ Baal’ of the Jewis 
historians, and the winning of the cows [See m 
article on Indra in the “Hast” and “Th 
Rigveda a History” by Rajeswar. Gupta.] 


Jat ararae fran cart ada: ay 
Aan | za fratifaaivarrestta ey ara 
TAA WEIRBIR | 


You indeed, O, Indra, the tillers of the land (= th 
Aryen people) glorify with hymns and invoke in ba: 
tles ior suecour—with the help of the wise (Angira; 
you slew the Panis. Those protected by you alor 
obtain the booty.— VI. 33, 2 


daft afafiatagfigceneaenta Tea 
cr a 
- geeqiadttaftazenr va — 
Tagt warag 2018313 : 


W-th the help of his hymn-uttering friends lik 
s0 many geese Brihaspati broke open the stony hidin 











ace, inade the cows low loudly and recited hymns and 
ug psalms.—X. 63. 3, 


6. In course of time the Pitris died, some 
ere cremated and others buried. 


q waver y qafharar (ole 4129 


(Of the Pityis) those who were burned by Agni and 
10se who were not burned.—-X. 15. 14. 


That the disposal of dead bodies by burial 
Iso'existed either simultaneously with crema- 
ion or before cremation came into vogue, the 
ollowing + iks will shew :-~ 


yg qew aA ye UATE TAT | S1Zare 


-May I not yet, O King Varuna, go down to the 
ouse of clay (= gr ave). -~VITI. 89. 1. 


> im? 
STAT Aree afrtaersey gia 
TATA | 
oS 
| Buea gates Rawr war car ata faaea- 
TMT Ol RSI Re 
segqania yiatat wiasg age faa 
Sq fe sa | 
~ ~ a PN 
at TRA TaRSTA waeg pea aeA ATA: 
ATA | 22 
sssTaeq glare ar Farrar: eITTT Tee 
Ta ATT AAT | 
‘os © 
ara ga war fanaa ya HTT! 22 

Enter into the mother earth—she is far spreading 
nd giver of happiness. This young dame soft as 
rool— may she save you who had freely given dona- 
ions to priests, from destruction's lap.—X. 18. 10. 

Heave thyself, O earth,do not hurt him. Be easy 
f access and friendly to him. Cover him, O earth, as 
he mother does her son, with the skirt.—11. 

May the heaving earth stand still; may a thou- 
and clods protect him above. May they be his but- 
er-exuding houses; may they be, from day to day, 
is place of refuge.-—X. 18. 12. 

7. Along with Yama the Pitris made the 
ath to the next world :-— 


TA YAU THT Tat Felaa | 
ag an sefiem: gana: gaa: areas 
oT REL Re 
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Offer to King Yamaa libation full of sweetest honey. 
This salutation is to the oldest first-born Rzshis who 
made the path,—X, 14-15. 


QAt at Tg TAT fara a att Tatacg- 
Waal J | 
~ ~ 
Tat ws ge frat: qty HAA: Cea As 
Tats HZO TeV 1 a 
Yama first found the path for us; his path none ean 
avoid. Our fathers of old have gone by this path; 
going by it they have found their own places —X.14.2, 
8. The Pitris now live in the sui where 
King Yama rules overthem. They drink some 
juice and revel in his company In zhe cool 
shade of a palds tree. 


fre satacat sate aaa a GaAs Aa 
go 1 esl fo 
Go to the wise fathers who revel in company of Yama, 
aenrgagiera ta: ataad 4m: | Hat At 
faquta: frargumrer seagate tl 80123418 


Under that good palas tree where Yama drink with 
the gods--there our father—King of the people, wish- 
ed me to go after the old ones.— X. 185, 1. 


~ o ws \s 
aa sifarsa afaerh cafear | afer- 
vat afk qaqarraa srk aia raat 
qiteargT il Il 
ms ~ * 7/7; 

qt wat Fava waratrad Fa: 

QL eegie 
Place me in that immortality—undecaying world— 
where there is light without ceasing—where ine sun is 
held, O Pavamana. Flow, O tndu, for Indra's sake — 


7. where the son of Vivasvan is king—where is the 
house of heaven.-—IX. 118. 8. 


mer ent: gftat a a rat wat fier | 
figat ar wdafin 1 21221 23 
afta gaaerar far Refer cath: | 
TWIT WI ATL LTRRL VW 
May the mighty heaven ‘and earth bedaw this 
sacrifice of ours and may they fill us with nourish- 
ment.—I. 22. 18. 


Their butterlike milk the sages (=Pitris) taste 
with hymns, in the eternal abode of the Gandharvva 
(= Vivasvan identified with the sun )e~I. 22. 14. 
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AeaMa: HAM aAitraalea wa! WAT 
aqzaal Aa aaat AissawT ll Fo 1 Las 4 
- The sages of a thousand hymus, who protect the sun, 


the Rishis full of austerity, whose strength is auste- 
rity, O Yama, even to them let him go.—X. 154. 52° 


afrsat: 90H Ie Gat Taafa qT: Vegeta 
ATUIAaAT Hl {1 VL Xe | 


The highest abode of Vishnu the sages ever see 
like an eye spread in heaven. —I. 22. 20. 


[i.e. Thesun whichis the eye of Varuna and spread 
in the sky is the highest abode or step of Vishnu]. 
Gq WAT Aled saad Aguad, TAL 
e amd 
agree THT: THERA: Yo] VBK 1G 
This is the house of Yama which is famed as the 
home of the gods-—-where the flute is being always 
played—glorifying Yama with hymns.—X. 185.7 
9, After death the Pitris united with 
the rays of the sun. 
~ C a” & 
ZA Ta Tana: Baer ay: after Matt a4 
MALI 21 LOA 1s 
These are those rays of thesun with which our 
fathers obtained union. 
It was a common belief among the Vedic 
Rishis that after death the essential portion of 
man united with light and some illustrious 


Pitris united with particular heavenly bodies 
This subject will be taken up again wher 
dealing with Vivasvan, Vishnu, Brihaspat. 
and the Saptarshis. 

wa TWH a saws qa ailaa a 
faarea | aaa arqaratha tear Farat wa 
BTA QOL RET 
aqe afead aad amend ald 
AA IaAT | 
SA Hat way sarfeqaa Satta: Saat: 


i 
ee 


THOTar We lk 


sat sat qeeaat afecar atearqur 
aTaTz UG I | 


This is your one portion [the Rishi Brihaduktha ad 
dressing the spirit of his dead son—Bajin]—thi 
another ; with the third enter into light. ‘By s 
entering obtain a beautiful body and by this highes 
birth be dear to the gods, - 

Mzy the earth, O Bajin, accept your body and giv 
us wealth and happiness to you. You lived a righ 
life, for refuge unite with the great’ gods, as light i 
heaven......... seis iabinsacunce oT errs By his greatnes 
Brihaduktha placed his son on earth and in heaver 
— X. 56, 1-2 and 2nd line of 7. 

A. ©, SED 


(To be concluded.) 
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IN MEMORIAM RALPH THOMAS HOTCHKIN GRIFFITH 


ed oriental scholar, whose name heads 

- this article, was published in the Pioneer 
in its issue of the 12th November, 1906, in the 
following telegram :— 

“The death is announced of Mr. Ralph Thomas 
Hotehkin Griffith, a well known oriental scholar, who 
was Principal of Benares College for fifteen years and 
Director of Public Instruction in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh from 1878 to 1885. Deceased 
was eighty years of age and a keen horticulturist.” 


[ea sent of the death of the renown- 


* 
* 


This eminent orientalist, the educator of 
generation of Indian youths in the Benare 
College, who spent his whole manhood i 
advancing the cause of Sanskrit in varior 
ways-—chiefly by popularising the gems 
Sanskrit poetry among the English-speakin 
scholars of the Kast and the West throug 
the medium of elegant translations in verse- 
the distinguished Oxonian who made India h 
home and having lived in it for more than ha 


century laid his bones here, whose death 
will be mourned by a large number of admir- 
ers, pupils and friends;—-Mr. Griffith should 
receive a fuller notice in the land of his adop- 
tion and work. 

Mr. Griffith’s claim to our gratitude and 
admiration is based on two grounds: first, his 
excellent work as the Principal of the first 
College in his time in Upper India; second, 
his authorship of beautiful poetical transla- 
tions of the best specimens of Sanskrit poems 
—sacred and profane, epic and lyrical. 

Let us first look at him in his capacity of a 
Principal. But before bringing him on the 
scene of his educational work in the Benares 
College it were as well to have a view of the 
educational condition of the Province at the 
time he began his Indian career. He came 
here when the Universities had not come 
into existence and before the formation of the 
Department of Public Instruction under Eidu- 
cational Directors. The only rival institution 
for the imparting of high education in these 
provinces at that time was the College at Agra, 
that at Bareilly being the third in order of 
seniority and rank. The College at Benares, 
even in the early fifties, had acquired a high 
repute due to the eminence of the professors 
who were successively on its staff. Like mas- 
ter like pupil. The College turned out some of 
the best scholars in those early days of English 
education, and the fame of the College spread 
wherever its ex-students were in evidence. 

The Benares College is a composite institu- 
tion. It began as a purely Sanskrit College and 
is a centenarian like its old co-temporary 
the sister College at Calcutta. The English 
Department was a later addition, but, though 
comparatively young, is still not less than three 
score years and ten. This composite College 
first attained its eminence under the Principal- 
ship of Dr. James Robert Ballantyne. He wasa 
‘versatile scholar and had teaching experience 
in England before he came out to India. He 
encouraged the Pandits to have a peep into 
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Kuropean philosophy and science, and the 
Anglo-Sanskrit Department was es-ablished 
with the view of imparting somc English 
education to young Pandits. He pre dared for 
their use Anglo-Sanskrit manuals oz various 
subjects of study, iacluding Political Hconomy 
and Chemistry. One of his clever perdits, the 
late Vithwala Sastri, had learnt se much of. 
Latin as to be able to translate a portion of 
Bacon’s Novuin Organon into Sanszrit. The 
late Pandit Bapu Dev Sastri ec:ned his 
celebrity for his translations of Sanszrit astro- 
nomical works into English during t1e regime 
of Dr. Ballantyne. But the incefatigable 
Scotch Principal did not exhaust his energies in 
the Sanskrit side of the College. Hz prepared 
a batch of scholars in the English Department 
who were the pioneers, so to say, of higher 
English education in these Provinces. The 
late Babu Ramchandra Sen, the first Indian 
Inspector of Schools in Oudh, the Inte Pandit 
Mathura Prasad Misra,. the first and most 
efficient Indian Head Master of the Benares 
College, the late Hon’ble Ram Kali Caowdhury, 
who was a distinguished member of she Subor- 
dinate Judicial Service and who right have 
become a High Court Judge uniler more 
favourable circumstances, these €2d several 
other men of distinction were the cirst fruits 
of his educational work. That was before the 
University system of education had come into 
existence. Their number was few in compa- 
rison with the horde of graduates that the 
University is manufacturing ever: year, but 
the quality produced bore evidezce of the 
master-hand of the educationist. 

_ It was during the latter half of Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s Principalship that Mr. .Grcfith joined 
the Benares College as his colleagu2. He came 
out not asa new-fledged graduate 0° an English 
University with little educational experience, 
as some are sent now-a-days by th= Secretary 
of State to train Indian youths in =cience and 
Arts. He had distinguished himselias a Boden 
Scholar of Sanskrit at Oxford, had served as an 
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Assistant Master in Marlborough College and 
had brought out a volume of “Specimens of 
Indian Poetry” and also “The Birth of the War- 
God.” The first-mentioned work contained 
choice specimens from the Vedas, the Ramaya- 
na, the Gita, the Sakuntala, the Mahabharata, 
the Meghaduta, together with a short account 
of the “ Figures of the Indian Rhetoric.” The 
second work isa translation of Kalidasa’s poem, 
the Kumara-Sambhava. Such was the scholar 
whom the College at Benares had secured as 
its Professor and Head Master. It was the 
height of prosperity for the old Benares College 
to enjoy the services of two such scholars 
as Ballantyne and Griffith on its staff. Dr. 
Ballantyne retired in about 1861 and became 
the Librarian at the India Office in London. 
Mr. Griffith stepped into the Principalship. 
For over fifteen years he held this office with 
remarkable success. His forte was the teach- 
ing of English poetry. He felt a conscious 
superiority in his own mastery of English, and 
his great pleasure was to make his pupils excel 
in it. They were always afraid lest they 
gave offence to him by their bad English or 
defective pronunciation. Dictating notes was 
not his practice. He would refer his pupils to 
the College Library. The reading of books 
outside the class courses was the strong point 
of the students of his time. Hence the in- 
formation of the undergraduates of those days 
was wider than that of the present average 
graduate. The first Head Masters of the Zilla 
Schools in Oudh were mostly Mr. Griffith’s 
pupils, appointed by the lamented Mr. Hand- 
ford, the then Director of Public Instruction 
of that Province. They were simply Uder- 
graduates. Both Mr. Handford and his suc- 
cessor Mr. Nesfield bore testimony to the ex- 
cellence of their teaching. Secondary educa- 
tion in Oudh owed its existence tothem. Most 
of them are dead or retired, but it is doubtful 
whether Oudh Zilla schools have better Head 
Masters now in these days of an abundant 
supply of Bachelors and Masters of Arts, 
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Mr. Griffith was a linguist. He knew well 
his Greek and Latin and had an acquaintance 
with several modern European tongues. Ger- 
man criticisms of Shakespeare and German 
translations of the great dramatist’s plays 
were kept on his table for occasional consulta- 
tion. His translation of Jami’s poem “ Yusuf 
and Zalaikha” is an evidence of his knowledge 
of Persian. He took pleasure in summoning 
now and then a lower class to the Principal’s 
room and making them read and translate 
their vernacular text-booksin Urdu, Hindi and 
Bengali. Mr. Griffith’s mind was thus stored 
with the knowledge of the leading languages 
of the Kast and the West —ancient and modern. 
There was in him a refinement of manner and 
speech that was striking. His presence inspired 
a sense of awe in the students of the College. 
His appreciation, in turn, of the merits of his 
students was attended with unstinted and 
substantial rewards. He would not, grudge to’ 
grant two or even three scholarships at once 
to a good student. He was generous and 
libera., both as a man and as an official. 

His great ambition as a Principal was thas 
the Benares College should be glorified by the 
greatness of its students. And he witnessed 
the realisation of his wishes. In his time the 
College gave to its alumni the hall-mark of 
superior culture and scholarship.- ‘To possess 
Mr. Griffith’s testimonial was a passport to 
officia: patronage. Such was Mr. Griffith, the 
principal of Queen’s College at Benares. 

En passent it may be stated here that it is 
not known to the public at large that the 
change of name from Benares College to 
Queen’s College was due to Mr. Griffith’s desire 
to have the Benares College called after his 
own College at Oxford. The Government had 
so much respect for his wishes that they 
granted his request and thenceforth the new 
name cas been Officially and publicly used. 

He rose to the Directorship of Public Ins- 
truction after more than fifteen years of 
distinguished service as Principal and was 
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made a. I. EK. in recognition of his long and 
meritorious career of usefulness. 

Mr. Griffith had not neglected his leisure 
hours in the midst of his official educational 
occupations. He brought out his °‘ Idvlls from 
the Sanskrit’ in 1865 and his ‘Scenes from the 
Ramayana’ in 1868. His great work, the 
metrical translation of the Ramayana of Val- 
miki, was composed between 1870 and 1875 and 
his ‘Yusuf and Zulaikha’ came out in 1882. 
The translations of the Rik, Sama and Atharva 
Vedas were rendered during his retirement 
and abode in the Nilgiris in Southern India. 
He has not left any original composition, but 
all his translations are poetical. The smaller 
pieces are delightfully charming. 

Space would not permit longer extracts to 
be reprinted here for the perusal and delecta- 
tion of our readers. We cannot, bowever, 
resist the temptation of placing one or two 
specimens of ancient Hindu thoughts re-pro- 
duced in Mr. Griffith’s measured and musical 
lines :-— 

THE SUPPLIANT DOVE. 

Chased by a hawk, there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of Kasi’s noble king. 

The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast 

And eried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here, 
Rest, pretty egg-born, rest ! 

Fair Kasi’s realm is rich and wide 
With golden harvests gay, 


But all that is mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray.’ 


But, panting for his half-won spoil, 
The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild eye and eager cry 
Came swooping down the wind. 

‘This bird,’ he cried, ‘ my destined prize, 
*Tis not for thee to shield : 

’Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
‘O’er hill and dale and field. 


‘Hunger and thirst oppress me sore, 
And J am faint with toil ; 


Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 


‘They say thou art a glorious king, 
And justice is thy care ; 

Then justly reign in thy domain 
Nar rob the birds of aix.' 


Then cried the king : ‘ A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 
Or let aram or tender lamb 
Be slain for thee to feed. 


‘Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest ; 
See, how she clings, with trembling wings 
To her protector's breast.’ 
‘No flesh of lambs,’ the hawk replied. 
‘No blood of deer for me, 
The falcon loves to feed-on doves 
And such is Heaven’s decree. 


‘But if-affection for the dove 
Thy pitying heart has stirred, 
Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down against the bird.’ 


He carved the flesh from off his side, 
And threw it in the seale, - 

While woman’s cries smote on the sk_es 
With loud lament and wail. 


He hacked the flesh from side and arn, 
From chest, and back and thigh, 
But stillabove the little dove 
The monarch’s seale stood high. 


He heaped the scale with piles of flesn, 
With sinews, blood and skin, 

And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himself therein. 


Then thundered voices through the air, 
The sky grew black as night, 

And fever. took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

They* set him on a golden car . 
That blazed with many a gem ; 

Then swiftly through the air they flew, 
And bore him home with them. 

Thus Kasi’s lord, by noble deed, 
Won Heaven and deathless fame ; 

And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same.—Mahubharata. 


* They, ic. the gods. 
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Mr. Griffith sincerely appreciated the nation- 
al virtues that characterised the people whose 
sacred literature he studied. Chief among 
these is the regard for animal life and compas- 
sion towards the distressed. It is illustrated 
in bold relief in the story quoted above, in 
which a noble prince sacrifices his own life to 
give protection to a lowly refugee. 

Mr. Griffith resented the unwarranted at- 
tacks of some of his ignorant and thoughtless 
countrymen on the character of the people 
whom destiny has placed under their rule. 
One such favourite fling against the Hindus 
has been, that the word ‘Gratitude’ is not to 
be found in their dictionary. Mr. Griffith’s 
annoyance at such baseless calumny has found 
expression in the following lines in which 
the Hindu moralist anathematises ingratitude 
with all the authority of the Shastras :— 


INGRATITU DE. 


O Monarch, hear with mind and ear 
The words that Bramha spake: 

‘The thankless man lives under ban, 
Who will, his life may take ; 

Man for all sin may pardon win, 
How deep soe’er the guilt; 

Yea, for the stain of Brawnhan slain 
Whose blood must never be spilt. 
Slave to the bow] that kills the soul, 

He turns and gains relief ; 
The liar yet may pardon get, 
The perjured and the thief. 
But never can the thankless man 
Be pardoned for his crime; 
Disgrace and shame shall hunt his name 
Through life and endless time. 
When reft of friends his days he ends 
In profitless remorse, 
E’en beasts of pray shall turn away 
And scorn his loathed corpse.’ 


We are afraid lest by any addition to the 
above we exceed the limit of the present 
article. But the following from Jami’s ‘ Yusuf 
and Zulaikha’ compels quotation : the thoughts 
embodied are so characteristic of Persian 
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poetry, and the translation has so faithfully 
reprcduced the original in a style at once 
superb and lofty and heroically measured. 


LOVE. 


No heart is that which love ne’er Wounded : they 
Who know not lover's pangs are soulless clay. 

Turn from the world, O turn thy wandering feet, 
Come to the world of love and find it sweet. 
Heaven's giddy round from craze of love was caught 
From love's disputes the world with strife is fraught. 
Love's slave be thou if thou would fain be free ; 
Welcome love's pangs, and happy shalt thou be. 
From wine of love come joy and generous heat; 


‘ From meaner cups flow sorrow and deceit. 


Love's sweet soft memories youth itself restore; 
The tale of love gives fame for evermore. 

If Mzjnun never the cup of love had drained, 
High fame in heaven and earth he ne’er had gained ; 


_A thousand sages deep in wisdoin’s lore, 


Untcaght of love, died, and are known no more. 
Without a name or trace in death they sank 
And in the book of Time their name is blank. 
The Sroves are gay with many a lovely bird; 
Our lips are silent and their praise unheard ; 
But when the theme is love's delicious tale, 

The moth is lauded and the nightingale. 

What though a hundred Arts to thee be known: 
Freedom from self is gained through love alone. 
To worldly love thy youthful thoughts incline, 
For zarthly love will lead to love divine. 

First with the Alphabet thy task begin, 

Then take the Word of God and read therein. 
Once to his Master a disciple cried :— 

“To wisdom's pleasant path be thou my guide.” , 
“Hast thou ne’er loved ?” the master answered, “lear 
The ways of love and then to me return”’. 

Drink deep of earthly love, that so thy lip 

Mar learn the wine of holier love to sip. 

But “et not form too long thy soul entrance ; 
Pass o’er the bridge: with rapid feet advance. 
if thou would rest, thine ordered journey sped, 
Fortear to linger at the bridge’s head. 

His Anglo-Sanskrit monthly journal ‘“ The 
Pandit” was founded and conducted by him 
for many years, more to utilise the labours 
of the Pandits of the Sanskrit College for the 
editing and publishing of rare manuscripts 
than to open a medium for the presentatior 
to the public of his own writings. 







His long life--he lived to the age of four 
core years—~was occupied in the authorship 
f some readable work or other that has added 
to the store of Anglo-Sanskrit literature. 

Now that we have sketched him both as a 
Principal and an Author, the reader, perhaps, 
would be curious to know what he was as a 
man. “An English gentleman ” would be the 
shortest description in which his character 
may be summed up. 

As one devoted to poetry he had a love for 
flowers and in his time the College garden was 
the best in the town. He carried his love of 
flowers to the end of his life. In a letter to an 
old pupil written from Kotagiri when he was 
verging on his eightieth-year, he says: 

“Thanks to your kind enquiry as to my health. It 
is still very good, everything considered, and I can 
jenjoy life in this excellent climate with a large and 
beautiful garden full of lovely flowers. 





“Tam sorry that I cannot at present send you a 
photograph of myself. 1 had only two, and one of 
them I sent at.his request to the late Professor Max 
Miiller. I will remember your wish when I have one 
to spare. 


- In the same letter occurs the following 
passage :— = . 
oat take very great interest in the careers of my old 
pupils and am happy to see that many of them are 
occupying high and responsible positions in the 
service of the Government.” 

-Well-may his grateful pupils idolize their 
past master. 

When he retired from the service, his pupils, 


friends, and admirersraised a fund to perpetu- _ 


ate his memory. The late lamented Syed 
Mahmood, then in the zenith of his official 
eminence, was- the life and soul of that 
movement. Mr. Mahmood was a pupil of Mr. 
Griffith before he went out to England as a 
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State-scholar to complete his education in 
the University of Cambridge. He got a com- 
mittee formed at Allahabad to raise subscrip- 
tions and himself contributed a handsome 
donation of Rs. 1,000. The committee issued 
an appeal to the people from which the 
following extract may now be quoted here :— 

“The committee beg to invite all the old pupils and 
friends of the learned scholar, as also all admirers 
of the Sanskrit language to come forward and co- 
operate with them in raising the requisite funds, in 
honour of a gentleman who during a long and distin- 
guished career, while entertaining a deep but unos- 
tentatious sympathy with our countrymen. has nobly 
done all in his power to promote the study of our 
ancient Literature and Philosophy and by his excel- 
lent translation of the Ramayan and other poems has 
rendered the poetical imagination and moral refine- 
ments of the ancient East accessible to European 
readers unacquainted with the Oriental classics. 

“Tt has been determined that the proposed memo- 
rial should take the form of an endowment for 
scholarships and medals for students pursuing the 
study of Sanskrit in the Benares College. The 
committee ate of opinion that a sum of Rs. 10,000 be 
raised and invested in Government secnrities for 
this purpose. 

“It cannot be denied that at the present time our 
ancient classics like other ancient Literatures, having 
ceased to be*the practical means ef earning liveli- 
hood, require large and liberal endowments to keep 
them alive, so that while doing nothing but our 
bounden duty in honour of Mr. Griffiths eminent 
services, we shallin establishing the proposed Memo- 
rial have advanced the cause of encouraging the 
languages and learning of the Rishis and Munis of 
ancient India.” 

_ The pupils and friends of Mr. Griffith at 
Benares followed the example of the Allah- 
abad committee and in response to thts appeal, 
held a meeting at Benares. The subscrip- 
tions raised both at Allahabad and Benares 
were made over to the University oz Allaha-: 
bad, which accepted the trust of the Fund. 
In the Allahabad University calendar we read 


the following words :-- 
“fhe ‘Griffith Memorial Fund’ shall consist of 
Rs. 6,329-4-4, already realised for the purpose of 
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establishing and maintaining a Memorial of Mr. R. T. 
H. Griffith, M. A, C. I. &., together with such further 
sum as may hereafter from time to time be collected 
for the said purpose.” ; 

It will be seen from the above that provi- 
sion was made at the time to add further 
sums to the fund. That amount was raised 
at the time of Mr. Griffith's retirement from 


et le art 
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the service. Now is the occasion to paj 
our last debt to the illustrious deceased. The 
originally proposed amount of Rs. 10,000 was 
not raised. May not his pupils and admirers 
once more come forward and complete the 
commemoration of Ralph T. H. Griffith ? 


ADITYARAM BHATTACHARYA. 


aan erring ee ree ere 


FOLK-TALES OF HINDUSTAN 


[Folklore is a comparatively new science. What is 
now considered as its working definition is that given 
by Mr. Gomme. His definition of the science is—“ the 
science which treats of the survivals of archaic beliefs 
and customs in modern ages.’ His divisions of the 
materials on which this science is based are: (1) 
Traditional Narratives: (a) Wolk-tales, (b) Hero-tales, 
(c) Ballads and Songs, (d) Place Legends; (2) Tradi- 
tional Customs : (a) Local customs, (b) Festival customs, 
(c) ceremonial customs, (d) Games; (3) Superstitions 
and Beliefs: (a) Witcheraft, (b) Astrology, (c) Su- 
perstitious Practices and Fancies; (4) Folkspeech: 
(a} Popular Sayings, (b) Popular Nomenclature, {c) 
Proverbs, (d) Jingle Rhymes, Riddles, &e.- 

The task of the folklorist is to construct the philo- 
sophv of primitive man from his still surviving relics. 
It was not till after the beginning of the 19th century 
that the value of folklore for the elucidation of the 
social history of mankind became apparent to thinkers, 
and its systematic study seriously began. The 
brothers Grimm in Germany were the first to study 
folk-tales scientifically. It has since been found that 
the history of a story is often more interesting and 
more instructive than the history of a campaign. The 
literature of folklore has already attained vast pro- 
portions. The library of folklore and folk-tales ac- 
tually extends to thousands of volumes. In Europe 
and America there are many Ifolklore Societies, and 
many journals devoted to the science. S widely po- 
pular have, folklore studies become in France that a 
special congress of its students was held at Paris dur- 
ing the great Exposition of 1889.. However puerile or 
absurd a folk-tale may at first appear, itis really a fit 
subject for scientific investigation and capable of 


yielding scientific results. We in India, however, have 
left even the collection of folk-tales to be done by 
foreigners for the most part, considering these stories 
to be unworthy the attention of so metaphysical a 
race as ourselves. But we must, if we want to sur- 
vive, take our place by the side of the progressive 
races of the world in all departments of scientifie 
study and research. The writer of the FoLK-TALES oF 
HINDUSTAN is simply contributing materials for the 
folklozist. Their study must be left to other hands. 

There may be others who may undertake the task 
of accumulating similar materials in different parts of 
India. These would-be collectors of folk-tales may 
take she Grimms’ method of editing as their canon: 
‘our first aim in collecting these stories has been 
exactness and truth. We have added nothing of our 
own, have embellished no incident or feature of the 
story, but have given its substance just as we our- 
selves received it. It will, of course, be understood 
that the mode of telling and carrying out of particular 
details is prineipally due to us, but we have striven 
to retain everything that we knew to be charac- 
teristic, that in this respect also we might leave the 
collection the many-sidedness of nature’, 

“Tae Grimms early found a startling similarity in 
the substance of these stories, and it only remained 
for later workers to discover the same identities when 
the comparison was extended far beyond the range of 
Aryan affinities. It was found that certain incidents, 
plots, and characteristics occurred everywhere—as 
the ill-treatment of the youngest son or daughter, who 
is ev2ntually succeesful, and is often the heir; the 
substitution ofa false bride for the true; the abdue- 
tion cf a bride by a youthful hero, and the pursuit by 
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er giant (or supernatural) father, whois outwitted 
Xy cunning; a supernatural hushand or wife, who is 
or some cause obliged to abandon a human mate ; for- 
idden chambers, and the disasters that follow from 
heir being opened ; descents into the world of gloom, 
nd the danger of eating there; husband and wife 
forbidden to see each other or name each other's 
ames ; the souls of the dead entering animal forms; 
nd the interchange of kindly offices, as if on equal 
erms, between men and beasts.” Ep., M. R.j 


1. THe SToRY OF THE SEVEN PRINCES. 


king who had seven sons, all very brave, 

handsome and well-educated. They were 
all greatly loved by their father and were 
always treated with equal love. The old king, 
who was a wise man, never showed any undue 
preference of one to another, but distributed 
his love evenly amongst them all. They were 
dressed alike, equipped alike, and received the 


[ days gone by, long long ago, there was a 


same allowances; and when they had grown ° 


up, separate palaces were assigned for their 
residence, which were built on one and the 
same plan and were all richly furnished. 
In fact if one saw one house it was as good 
as seeing the rest,so exact was the uniformity 
which prevailed in them all. Under such im- 
partial and just treatment the princes lived 
very happily and loved one other dearly. 


When they had reached marriageable age, 


the good king sent ambassadors all over the 
world to search for them seven brides of 
equally distinguished beauty, talents and birth. 
The messengers of the king went all over 
the world, saw many princesses, but failed 
to find seven such brides. At last they all 
returned to the king and, prostrating them- 
selves before His Majesty, said: —‘ Your most 
august Majesty, we have wandered over the 
saptadvipa (seven-islanded) world, crossed vast 
seas and high mountains, seen many kingdoms 
and empires, have been to courts as well as to 
cottages, but nowhere could we find seven 
brides of the same accomplishments, same 
qualifications, same temper and same beauty. 
In fact it is an impossibility to get brides for 


‘the princes worthy of them.” 
- heard that the messengers had returned unsuc- 
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cessful, he was greatly:annoyed and perturbed. 
The grand vizier, who was a very sagacious 
statesman, finding tliat the king was 2ecoming 
despondent and gloomy, cogitated in his mind 
to find some means to cure him of h.s melan- 
choly, and hit upon the following plar to effect 
his purpose. He went up to the king and 
making a deep bow said with Lis palms 
joined:—“ Your Majesty need not be so very 
anxious over the matter. Surely it is impos- 
sible to get seven such brides for the princes 
as Your Majesty would have, but when tadbir 
(human effort) fails wise men consign the 
matter to taqdir (destiny). Let your Majesty 
call the princes, and ask them whether they 
agree to select their partners by chance. If 
they do, then the matter can be very easily 
settled.” The princes were at ance sent 
for, and asked about it, and the princes, to 
the king’s great surprise and relief, agreed. 
Whereupon they were conducted to the highest 
tower of the fort which overlooked the whole 
city and many a mile beyond. Then seven 
bows and seven arrows were placed before 
the princes and they were told to shoot in any 
direction they chose; each binding himself to 
marry @ girl out of the house whereupon his 
arrow should fall, be she the daughter ofa 
prince or peasant, noble or plebefen. Then 
the princes taking up the bows, shot arrows 
in various directions and all the arrows except- 
ing that of the youngest prince fell on the 
houses of respectable and noblemen. But the 
arrow shot by the youngest went sut of the 
city and out of sight. Servants ran in all direc- 
tions for the arrow and after much search 
found it sticking to the branch of = tree, on 
which was sitting, a—she-monkey. 


Great was the sorrow and regret if the king 
when he found that the youngest prince’s 
arrow had made such an unfortunate descent. 
So he and the courtiers all advised the prince 
to try another chance, as a monkey cannot be 
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an object of human conjugal affection. But the 
prince most respectfully said:—*“ Father, all 
the other princes, my brothers, have got good 
aud haudsoime wives, for such was their destiny. 
Talso took my chance and I have got what was 
destined for me. I do not complain; I am not 
envious. Do not advise me to break the 
solemn pledge which I took before I shot ny 


arrow. Do not ask me to take another chance. 
Our lives are like grass, we come and go like 


shadows but the word is eternal and remains for . 


ever. Let me not break my word. I know 
the monkey is no object of marriage, but know 
ye all that I shall never marry. I will go and 
fetch this monkey and bringing her home tend 
and foster her all my life.” Having said so, 
he went out of the city and brought the 
monkey home. 

All the six princes were married with great 
eclat and pomp. The city was all ablaze with 
lights, and fireworks, andsweet music discours- 
ed in all the streets. The citizens decorated 
their houses with mango and plantain leaves, 
the merchants painted their shops anew; 
and exhibited their richest stores to the admir- 
ing gaze of the spectators who crowded the 
streets. There was merriment and rejoicing 
all over the city, and all were happy and cheer- 
ful. The youngest prince alone remained in 
his palace rather melancholy andsad. He had 
already placed a diamond collar round the 
neck of the monkey, and placing her ona chair 
‘covered with a rich velvet cushion addressed 
her thus :—“ Poor monkey, thou art as uncar- 
ed foras [amino this day of great rejoicing. 
But I shall make thy life happy, thy confine- 
‘ment a pleasant one. Do not pull so hard at the 
golden chain that binds thee, for this is thy 
only place of safety. Poor creature! art thou 
hungry ?” Saying this he placed a golden dish 
full of most delicious fruits before ber and 
bade her eat them. Thus was he wont to talk 
with her and pass his days neglected by all on 
account of his choice, which some called folly, 
others madness and others obstinacy. 


- 
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The king daily took counsel with his vizier 
and nobles as to the means of curing the princ 
of his strange infatuation and bringing him t 
his senses, and, inducing him to marry In som 
suitable family. But to all the advice of bi 
father, brothers, councillors and friends the 
prince would invariably reply, “I have given 
my word; the word of a man is more durable 
than mountains, and dearer than wives and 
worids.” Thus months and months passed away 
and there were no signs of the prince’s changing 


“hig mind. On the contrary he appeared daily 


to become more and more fond of his monkey. 
The little creature also appeared as if she 
understood the prince, and showed her grati- 
tude and love by every sign by which the 
lower animals can express their feelings, 

At last the king one day called together all 
his seven sons and addressed them as 
follows :--“ Dear children, I have seen 
you now all settled in your new abodes 
and living happily. Even you, my young- 
est, seem happy with your strange com- 
panion. You know, children, the happiness 
of afather consists in that of his sons and 
daughters. [ wish tosee my daughters-in-law 
aud give them some presents.” The eldest 
son coming forward said with great rever- 
ence:—“ Your Majesty would confer the 
greatest happiness, if you condescended to dine 
with us to-morrow.” The king gladly accepted 
the invitation. Great were the preparations 
that the eldest prince made for the royal 
reception and richly was the princess dressed, 
and much pains did the tire-women take to 
maks her appear at her best. The king came 
at the proper hour to the palace of the prince, 
saw all the arrangements, and was greatly 
pleased with the entertainment provided for 
him by his son and his daughter-in-law. Then 
taking them both by the hands, he presented 
the princes precious and costly jewels, dresses 
and ornaments, and gave them, what was 


greater than all the wealth of the world, 


sounc and wholesome advice as to how to live 














iappily and long: When he had stayed there 
ong enough, he returned to his palace. 

The next day, he was invited by his second 
son to his palace, where also he was equally well 
‘egaled, if not better; and came out equally 
yjleased. Thus did he visit one after another his 
ix sons, and everywhere was he received with 
reat respect, love and splendour by his sons 
nd daughters-in-law. Now the turn came of 
he last son—the lord of the monkey—to invite 


led: for how could he invite his parent to’a 
house whose mistress was a monkey, though 
that monkey was a more gentle, docile and 
affectiouate creature than many a high-born 
lady ? So when he returned home, he went up 
to.his pet and taking her up in his arms he ad- 
dressed her saying: +“ Poor speechless partner 
of my sorrows and-hopes, tell me what J shall 
idonow! Oh! howI wish that thou hadst a 
tongue to comfort me in this difficulty. All my 
brothers have shown their houses and their 
wives to father, what shall I show him when 
he comes here? Iam even afraid of inviting 
him. How ai I already ridiculed by all, and 
how much more ridicule will they heap upon 
me when I invite my father and present thee 
to him as my choice!” Thus did the prince 
go on for a long time talking with the monkey. 
He had unconsciously fallen into the habit of 
addressing her as if she were a rational crea- 
ture.. Nor could he have found a more patient 
and attentive listener than she, for she would 
sit with the gravest and most silent decorum 
all the while he poured forth his complaints, 
sighs and rhapsodies. Nor did he ever find 
her remiss in her diligence to please him, and 
he had often wondered at.the extraordinary 
sagacity and instinct of the animal. But what 
was his astonishment when the monkey 
said :—‘‘ Do not grieve or be cast down. Go 
and invite your father as your brothers have 
done, but invite him with all his courtiers, 
army, and servants. Do as I entreat you.” 
The. Prince wondering and exclaiming, “ Lord, 
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us father. The poor prince was greatly trou: . 
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what mystery is this!’ went out an] invited 
the king, with his courtiers and anny The 
courtiers and the army were full of suriosity 
to know what the prince could mean by .nvit- 
ing them all; and much speculation wes rife 
as to his motive, but all were unarimous in 
thinking that it was another examole of his 
folly and that they would have ano her joke 
at his expense. 

The Prince was sitting alone moody and 


_thinking what to do next; when suddenly 


he heard a noise, and looking up saw that 
the monkey was calling him by Ler dumb 
gestures. The Prince said :--“ Well my 
Shahzadi (for he used to call hei jocularly 
by that name), you have brought me to a 
nice pass. I have invited the king and all 
at your bidding; and now where can I get 
men or money enough to give them a iitting 
welcome ? Now tell me what I saomd do. 
Why don’t you speak, have you lest your 
tongue?” But the monkey was as dumb as 
ever and the prince was almost persuaded to 
believe that he must have dreamt that the 
monkey had spoken.- Then the prinze again 
implored her to speak but without aay effect, 
when he saw her holding a bit of broken pot- 


‘tery in her hands and earnestly meking him 


signs to take it. The prince coming ap <o her 
took the broken bit and saw to his greatest 
amazement the following words wri.ten ina 
most beautiful feminine hand on it :—‘ Do 
not fret at my silence. Go to the place 
whence you brought me, and throw «his piece 
into the hollow trunk of the tree ana weit for 
the reply.” ; 

The Prince hesitated for some mcments as 
to whether he should comply with she writ- 
ten reply of the Shahzadi monkey, but at last 
made up his mind to do as requested and see 
what it would come to. He no longe> dcubted 
that there was some mystery Eehind it, 
and he hoped to solve it by following the 
direction of his pet. Though he more than 
once doubted whether his Shahzadi conld be 


~ 
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of any material help to him, he did not see 
any harm in-going to the tree with the broken 
bit of pottery. So taking it up, he went out 
of the city, and after some search found out 
the tree. It was aremarkable tree—a large 
ancient Banyau many centuries old whose 
branches and pendent roots spread ina circle 
over half a mile in diameter and whose leaves 
and pillars formed many curious arbours and 
bowers. The trunk though hollow within 
was of the extraordinary thickness of a 
hundred yards in circumference. The prince 
going up to it, threw the bit into the hollow 
space and awaited the fruition of events. 
After some minutes a very beautiful lady of 
angelic form dressed in green came out of it, 
and asked the prince to follow hey in, as the 
princess the queen of the fairies required his 
personal presence, The prince climbed up 
the tree, entered the hollow and after grop- 
ingin the dark was soon ushered amidst a 
blaze of brilliant light into a most pictur- 
esque and wonderful garden, at the end of 
which there was an imperial palace. The 
trees were all of living geld, and the leaves 
of sapphire and precious stones. They were 
all planted in rows and between them flowed 
streams of water of sucha sweet scent that one 
night mistake it for amrita (nector). It was 
so transparent and pure that even the rubies 
and diamonds in the bed of the stream and 
the wonderful fishes of silver moving therein 
were perfectly visible as if depicted in a 
mirror. Bulbuls, toils, nightingales and other 
Singing birds kept up a perpetual music. A 
pleasing wind fraught with perfume blew 
through the alcoves and groves made bv the 
trees, 


unique kind. 

Hivery five minutes it chauged from one ae 
to another and the prince at first thought that 
he was witnessing some wonderful display of 
fireworks. At the end of. the garden there 
was a large tank whose waters were of golden 


“awe and astonishment. 


Hiven the light which illumined ‘this: 
underground world was of a strange. and 
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hue and rose into the air in many a fountair 
and spout, and spread a pleasant coolness anc 
fragrance all around. On the northern sid 
of the fountain was a balcony of the whites 
marble; it was a balcony having twelve door 
called Baradari, to which the prince was 
conducted by a flight of stairs all of gold 
Within the room the sight which met his 
wondering gaze filled him with inexpressible 
It was furnished with 
such. taste and elegance as he had never before 
seen or imagined; but the greatest wonder 
of all which riveted his sight was a lady 
of incomparable and unapproachable beauty, 
sitting on a masnad. The prince remained 
long absorbed in admiration and contemplation 
of the beauty of this lady and did not dare 
announce his message. The lady beckoned 
him to take his seat and then in accents whose 
silver melody thrilled through his veins said :-- 
“Prince, I know your message; be not anxious 
Go home and you will find everything ready 
by to-morrow morning to receive your royal 
father and company. I have ordered my 
servants to do everything.” The Prince wit! 
a deep bow returned with greater amazement 
than before. 


When he reached his palace, he gave ar 
accent of his subterranean journey to the 
Shalzadi, All the night be had no sleep, fo 
he was thinking, over’ and over again, of the 
gorgzous scenes he had witnessed, and thi 
beautiful lady whom he had seen. When i 
was morning he went out to see whether th 
Fairv had fulfilled her promise or not; but. a 
he issued out of his palace a wondrous sigh 
met his view. Where the night before ther 
was nothing, now it teemed with life an 
bustle. There stood two long colonnades c 
trees stretching from his palace to the palac 
of tte king. Rich and mellow fruits hung o 
the trees; and fresh streams of water flowe 
on both sides. A costly carpet of.the mos 
beautiful velvet embroidered with gold an 
silk was spread the whole length of th 













ay from the palace of the prince to that of his 
ather. At short intervals there rose trium- 
hal arches, emblazoned with appropriate 
ottos and devices; while arow of various- 
-oloured flags, banners, &c., fluttered and 
vaved in the balmy air. Under the shades of 
he trees there were stalls and shops, where 
ruits, scents, sherbets, &c., were being sold; 
vhile on both sides were pitched tents and 


‘amashas and amusements. Here and there 
night be seen groups of men, women, and 
hildren playing or listening to music and 
lancing. The farther the prince proceeded, 
he greater and more pleasing were the 
urprises that burst on his view, so much so 
that he was well-nigh bewildered at what 
he saw and heard. 

Then he returned and entered his palace 
where fresh wonders called forth his admira- 
tion. The house which an hour before he had 
eft almost silent was now all activity and 
noise. Servants and lackeys in rich dresses, 
passed and repassed the halls, corridors and 
rooms. Large preparations were being made 
for receiving a company of ten thousand 
persons or so. Golden dishes and plates 
rroaning under the weight of the nicest 
foods exhaled sweet odour all through the 
house. The preparations were all on a scale 
befitting gods and peris. Grand chandeliers 


of the purest quartz and precious stones hung 


from the roofs, and bands of musicians played 
delightful airs on various instruments, stringed 
and vocal. Here and there hung rich festoons 
of flowers, and filled the whole palace with 
a delightful perfume. 

In the meantime,as the Prince was obsery- 
ing all these busy and wonderful preparations, 
a servant in gorgeous livery came running in 
and announced that the king with his courtiers, 
&c., was coming. The prince at once hastened 


out and.conducted his father and other guests 


to the - “Diamond Hall, which was the most 
wonderfully decorated of all. There a sump- 
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ranats within which went on diverse kinds of 


ee _ 
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tuous repast was served to them; and when 
the feast was over, the prince told the guests 
to take away with them all the golden dishes 
and the diamond-cups in which they had taken 
their food. Their admiration grew great 
at this unparalleled liberality of the prince. 
Then the king addressing his son said:— 
“Dear Prince, I do not wish to know whence 
you got all these riches which far surpasses 


all that I possess; nor am I anxious to know 


who prepared these delicious dishes the equal 
of which I had never tasted before in my 
memory, but Iam desirous of seeing the partner 
you have chosen for your life, sce that I 
may bless her.” The prince bowing low and 
saying “your commands shall be obeyed,” 
went into the inner apartments in search 
of the monkey. He had feared this crowning 
ridicule all the while, but what could he 
do? he must show his monkey to chem all, 
In fact the king had hit upon the stratagem 
of visiting his sons, as a means of curing the 
youngest one of his obstinacy and opening 
his eyes to the folly which he was er 
in sticking to the monkey. 

The prince went slowly towards the room 
where the Shahzadi was kept ; and coming to 
it, opened the doors: when a dazzling lustre 
almost struck him blind, and the whoie apart- 
ment was a blaze of light. In the midst of 
this luminous flood, and on a gorgeous throne 
sat the Peri whom the prince had se2n in his 
visit to the tree. The Prince looked on every 
side for his monkey but it was nowhere. The 
Peri seeing the bewilderment of the prince 
said :—‘ Prince, since I saw you last in the 
cave, I have thought of nothing else but you. 


_I have sent’ away the Shahzadi monkey and 


come. to offér my hand to you. Do you accept 
me?” ‘The Prince hearing the fats of his 
pet, shed bitter tears and said most angrily, 
his voice choked with sobs:—‘‘Crtel lady, 
what have you done ¢ ? Ihave plighted my faith 
to my monkey and do you ask me to forsake 
her and break. my solem: pledge for a pretty 
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face like yours? Thad a better idea of you, 
when I first saw you, but I now find I was 
mistaken; Ah me!” Then the Peri witha 
smile, which the prince could not understand, 
said :—- Prince, if my beauty does not move 
you, let at least considerations of gratitude 
have some influence with you. See what 
pains I have taken to prepare this feast for 
your father and guests, a feast which no human 
being has ever enjoyed before and which is 
peculiar to our race of beings. Prince, be 
mine, and you shall have all the riches and the 
pleasures of the world at your command.” 
The prince indignantly replied :—“ Lady, I 
never asked these things of you, nor do I 
know what infernal plot is this to deprive me 
of my monkey. Restore me my Shahzadi, and 
I will serve you my whole life as your slave to 
pay off this heavy debt.” Having said this the 
prince knelt down before the Peri. Then the 
Perl coming down from her throne and with a 
smile of ineffable sweetness, respect and love, 
said :--“ Prince, behold in me your Shahzadi. 
I had taken the form of the monkey to test 
your faith and sincerity. My monkey’s skin 
hes in that corner.” And the prince looked 
‘In the direction pointed out, and saw in fact 
the skin of the Shahzadi monkey. O, who 
can now describe the happiness of the prince ? 

Then the Peri, taking hold of the prince’s 
hand, raised him to the throne and both seated 
‘ themselves on it. The Peri then thrice re- 
peated “arise, arise, arise,’ and the throne 
rose into the air and floated to the Diamond 
Hall where the guests were assembled. The 
Prince then presented the Shahzadi to his 
father. The astonishment of the king and the 
guests might well be imagined. Those who 
had come to see a monkey and to laugh at the 
prince, now stood dumb and confounded. The 
king gave more than usual presents to his 
new dauguter-in-law, and the whole country 
was soon ringing with praises of the truthful- 
ness of the prince and the beauty of ‘the 
Peri, 2 
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Tue other princes on seeing the good fortun: 
of their youngest brother became envious, ai 
corspired how to encompass his ruin. So on 
da} they said to the prince:—‘ Brother 
your wife is a Peri belonging to a race o 
beings proverbial for their fickleness and wan 
of parpose. We have heard that you have go 
the skin which the Peri had assumed before 
Why do you keep it with you? God know 
when the Peri may change her mind and agai 
become a monkey. Better destroy it.’ Th 
Prince thought over this for sometime, am 
falling into the snare, took out the skin, an 
going to a blazing furnace threw it in.. 

At once there arose loud screams of “I burn 
I burn, lam roasted, I am roasted,” and th 
Pexi came out in the midst of a column of fir 
and rushed out of sight crying as before. Th 
Prince was struck with horror and alarn 
and ran home to see what was the matter 
The sight which met him confirmed his sad 
des; misgivings, and he found that the whol 
palaze, the Bazar, and every thing which -th 
Peri had brought with her, had vanished wit! 
her disappearance. 

Then the prince began to bemoan his folh 
and misfortune. The king and the minister 
consoled him, saying :—--" What love can ther 
exist between the son of amanand the daugh 
ter of the air? You must not grieve for her 
she was no human being; she was of the air 
aerial, and has vanished into it. Leave of 
weeping for her.” But the prince was discon 
solate and would not listén- to any advice 
The king fearing that the prince in his exces: 
of scrrow might lay violent hands upon himsel 
or runaway, stationed a strong guard to watcl 
over his proceedings and movements, Thu: 
the prince became a prisoner in his own house 
and chafed at the captivity which preventec 
him from searching out the Peri.- 

One day, however, he gave the slip to hi: 
guards and went out of the city. Herepaire 
straight to the old Banian tree hoping to finc 
some trace of his Peri there; but when he 
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reached the spot there was no tree standing, 
but instead a large heap of ashes. So he went 
away from that place weeping and striking 
his forehead. For days and days he went on, 
eating the fruits of the trees, drinking. water 
from the pools and sleeping under the canopy 
of heaven and crying, Shahzadi, Shahzadi. He 
crossed large forests, and travelled farther and 
farther and was very sore of feet and weary of 
spirit. At last one day he came upon a man who 
was standing on one leg and was crying :— 
“Once have I seen thee, appear once more.” 
The Prince saw that the man was in equally 
bad plight with him; his body was emaciated, 
his eyes had sunken into their orbits, his limbs 
had become wiry, his unkempt hair and un- 
shaven beard hung in bushy growth above 
and around: in fact he was a living skeleton. 
Struck with his appearance, as. well as the 
words he uttered, the prince asked him to 
tell him his story. The man _ replied :— 
“Know, O kind-hearted traveller, that Iam 
the sonofa king. [had come out to hunt, 
and had straggled away from my retinue, 
when I saw avery beautiful and handsome 
lady passing this way. She was all a blaze of 
fire, and was crying:—‘I burn, I burn ; lam 
roasted, Iam roasted.’ Since then have I been 
standing here in this sad state.” Saying this 
the man heaved a deep sigh and cried out :— 
“Once have I seen thee, once more appear.” 
Then the Prince said:—-“ Ah me,I am the 
unfortunate wretch who has burned that 
lady. I’am the unlucky husband of that 
person. What way did she take?” The 
man pointed him out the direction. The 
Prince was about to go away, when he said :— 


: “Traveller, I shall always pray that you may 


succeed in your search. But when you- 


recover her, kindly show her once more to 


gne. And that you may better remember. 


me, take this iron rod as a token. It has this 
peculiar virtue that it obeys the commands 
of its possessor. Tell it to beat any person, 
and it will at once go wherever that person 
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may be, and pound him to a jelly. It might 
be of great help to .you in times of Janger.” 
The Prince took the rod, and thanxing the 
man.for his kindness went his way. 

For months and months again he travelled 


through dreary and dangerous deserts raising 


echoes through the air of “ Shahzadi, Shahzadi.” 
He crossed vast tracts of burning sand and 
the soles of his feet were all a heap o? blister 
and sore. After suffering incalculable hard- 
ships and troubles, he saw a grove ol trees— 
an oasis in the midst of that burning mar]. He 
entered it, parched with thirst, and refreshed 
himself at a cool and murmuring strezcm. He 
sat down there fora while, when most de- 
lightful music fell on his ears as if scme one 
was playing on a guitar. He went In s2arch of 
the musician, and found him in the middle of 
the grove. He was a good-looking youth of 
thirty or so and was absorbed in pluying on 
the guitar. So sweet was the mus.c, that 
birds and beasts had thronged round aim ina 
circle and stood transfixed as if they were 
pictures on canvass, without motion, with- 
out even so much as breathing. All were in 
a trance. When the young man finished his 
music he heaved a deep sigh and. zrcaned 
out loudly :—‘Once have I seen thee, once 
more appear.” The prince was stru3k with 


this exclamation and asked him who he was. 


The musician, said:—“I am the soa of a 
merchant. As I was passing by this way, I 
saw a most beautiful lady rushing by, who 
was all ablaze and crying :—‘I burn, I burn, 
I am roasted,I am roasted.’ Since then I 
am here. It is about six months ago.” 
Then the prince discovered himself to the 
merchant’s son and told him the object of his 
travels, telling him that he was the husvand of 
that lady. Then the musician gave tim the 
guitar which had the wonderful property of 
charming every living thing that heard it. 
The prince thanking him, and promisire him to 
show him his .Peri if he succeeded in his 
enterprise, took his leave and went forward,. . 
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Many insurmountable obstacles had the 
courageous prince to encounter and many 
difficulties to cope with, but still his resolution 
never wavered, nor did his brave heart ever 
falter fora moment. He pushed on through 
dangers which would have daunted the most 
‘valiant, and hardships before which heroes 
themselves would have quailed with fear. 
After many montbs he came to a moun- 
tain whose tall peaks kissed the sky. His 
path lay over the mountain, whose precipit- 
ous sides and deep chasms sent a thrill of 
terror through the hearts of the beholders. 
Perpetual snow covered its top with a mantle 
of white. The prince began to ascend the 
mouniain, whose slippery surface gave but 
little foot-hold to him. But still he went on 
till he reached a very high peak where he 
heard some one crying in a very plaintive 
voice, ““once have I seen thee, once more 
appear.” The prince looked all round to find 
the person who was making this sad moan 
in such a place. But he could not see any 
one, though he found the spot whence the 
sound was proceeding. Then, raising his voice 
he said aloud :—“ Whoever makest this sad 
lament in this solitary place, show thyself to 
a brother in affliction.” No sooner had he 
made this exclamation, than he saw before 
him a youth pale and haggard and uttering the 


dolorous lament. On being asked who he was, he _ 


said :—‘‘ About a vear ago, I saw a very beau- 
tifullady, all ina fiame, pass by this way. 
She was crying, ‘ I burn, I burn, J am roasted, I 
am roasted.’ Since then have I been here cry- 
ing and waiting forher.” The prince said :— 
“Tam that unfortunate wretch who has burned 
and roasted her. Iam now going to find her 
and cure her if she be alive.” The man of 
the mountain presenting a cap to the prince 
said :— Prince, take this cap; it has the 
wonderful property of making one invisible, 
when put on, ‘as you saw me just now. It 
might be of some service to you in your 
travels.” The prince accepted the gift, 
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and thanking him for the favor went fo 
ward. 

Higher and higher did he ascend the mou 
tain and more and more difficult became t] 
passizge. The cold began to pierce him throug 
and through, he shivered all over, his bloc 
was freezing and his breathing becoming sho: 
and difficult. Enduring all these suiferirs 
witc patience, he rose up and up till he can 
toa temple. It wasa building of snow, tl 
sides were’ of snow, the pillars of snow, tl 
shafts, the roofs, all were of snow, solid ar 
compact. He entered it and the inside w: 
warm and pleasant. Within the room was 
Yoxi immersed in trance, and seated on t] 
air many feet above the ground, without ar 
support. A halo of light surrounded his hes 
and his whole body was resplendent. T 
prince stood with joined palms, with awe ar 
reverence, in deep adoration of the holy sain 
After some hours the’ Yogi opened his ey: 
and looking straight on the prince sai 
“Young man, I know thy history. The objec 
of thy search is the daughter of the king | 
the Peris, whose mansion is on the top of tl 
Kozr-kaf (Mount Caucasus). She is still aliy 
but very ill. Take this pot of balsam, it he 
the virtue of healing the most dangeror 
burns. Take also this pair of wooden slipper 
which will transport thee wherever thc 
likest.” The prince took the pot of balsa: 
and she wooden slippers with many thanks ar 
then wearing the latter desired to reach t} 
land of the king of the Peris, when, behold! | 
at once rose high in the air, and was carrie 
wit: incalculable speed through the atmo: 
phere to the region of the Peris. The princ 
then alighted outside the city, in a lonely ar 
out of the way place. 


Then putting on his cap he entered the city 
and began to see the wonders of fairylan 
Such were the virtues of the cap that no on 
saw him, but he saw all. The city was gran 
and glorious, laid out in a regular plan. Th 
people were a strange and queer sort ¢ 
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ndividuals, who, though having the outlines 
f men, were not exactly human. They were 
ll very fair and good-looking. The prince went 

n observing all, and came to the palace. As 
1e€ was invisible, he entered boldly by the main 
sate, and went straight to the inner apart- 

ents where the Peri, his wife, was. He found 
1er stretched on a bed, feeble and ill. 

The prince then came out of the city and 
dressing himself in the garb ofa holy saint 
took off his cap, and began to play on the 
guitar. The music rolled on and on over the 
waves of the air, and sent a thrill of delight 
throughout the whole city. The fairy people 
all rushed out to hear this enchanting harmony. 
The news of the wonderful performance on the 
guitar by a yogisoon reached the Peri-king. 
The king came to the spot to verify the report 
and was charmed with the music. Then falling 
on his knees before the prince the king of the 
Peris said :—“ Holy Saint, vouchsafe to hear 
the prayers of thy tumble servant. My 
daughter is lying on a sick-bed, burned by some 
accursed son of man. Oure her, O mighty 
Saint, for she is the light of my eyes, and the 
hope of my old age. Oure her, and I promise 
to grant whatever boon your holiness may 
ask.” The supposed yogi replied :-—“ King, we 
are servants of God and do not enter the 
threshold of any creature. Bring thy daughter 
here, so that I may pray for her and cure 
her.” The king of the Peris said again most 
humbly :—‘* Most holy Sir, my daughter is too 
ill to move. It would be her death to bring 
ber here. So condescend to accompany me 
to my humble dwelling and bless it with the 
dust of thy sacred feet.” When the prince was 
sufficiently entreated to keep up appearances 
of his being a very pious and holy saint, he at 
last agreed to accompany the king, and was 
carried with great honor, in a golden chair 
borne by the Peris to the palace of the king. 
He was carried to the female apartments and 
was conducted to the room where his wife 
was. She was sleeping, when the prince 
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arrived; so he took otit the balsam and told 
the waiting women to apply it on the burns. 
No sooner was it applied than she sat up on 
her bed, perfectly cured. At once the cry 
went fortn through the city that the sreat 
yogi had performed a miracle. 

As the Peri saw the prince slLe at once 
recognised him, and was going to cali him by 
his name, when he signed to her noz to reveal 
their relationship lest it might bring on 
trouble. When the king heard that h.s daughter 
was cured, great was his delight and gratitude, 
and he said:—‘ Holy Sir, ask «nr boon.” 
The prince, who had waited for this moment, 
said:—“ Most mighty king, grart me thy 
daughter in marriage. This is my preyer.” 
The king was enraged at the audazity of the 
holy mendicant, and called out most furiously 
to his attendants :—~“ Seize that presumpsuous 
wretch and throw him into prison. His inso- 
lence has cancelled all the gratitude which I 
owed him.” As soon as the officers same io ar- 
rest him the prince put on his cap aad besame 
invisible. In the meantime he ordered his rod 
to give a sound thrashing to the false king and 
his courtiers. At once flew up the obedient rod, 
and began to fall in heavy blows on the backs 
of all. Great was the consternation af the 
fairies on thus being thrashed by a rod moved 
by no visible hands ; and the king atlast suppli- 
cated for mercy, saying :—“‘ Great saint, have 
mercy onus; we have erred througl: ignorance. 
Show thyself tousand I solemnly promise that 
thou shalt get whatever thou desirest.” Then 
the prince made himself visible and said :—“T 
regret that I had to use this iron atgament to 


-convince thee of my power andstrength. Now 


give me thy daughter with three cf the most 
beautiful damsels of thy realm to attend her 
and the costlest diamonds and jewels from thy 
treasury as a penalty for thy breach of promise. 
Give mealsoa flying car which Peris only know 
how to make, and let it transpory ts to my 
father’s kingdom.” Then the king of she Peris 
at once brought his daughter atterded by the 


_ 
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three fairies and seated on a gorgeous throne. 
Then the prince also sat on the throne and they 
fiew back through the air to their country. He 
stopped on his way to meet the Yogi and other 
friends who had helped him with the cap, the 
guitar and the rod. They were all very much 
pleased at seeing. the prince return with his 
Peri. At the request of the prince, all of 
them except the Yogi, accompanied him to his 
kingdom, where they were married with 
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great pomp to the three Peris who attende 
the princess; and they all lived happily. 

What became of the envious brothers 
When the king their father came to know o 
it, he was very much enraged and disinheritec 
them all, and would have thrown them int 
dunzeons; but the youngest prince intercede 
for them and procured their pardon, and a 
his request suitable pensions were settled 
on them. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA 


have any detailed knowledge of the 

Secret Societies in China; but readers 
of newspapers are well acquainted with the 
name of the Boxers in connection with the 
memorable Boxer rebellion in 1900. Though 
the rank and file of the rebellious army largely 
consisted of the members of these Secret 
Societies, yet it could not be said that it 
was an organisation purely composed of those 
bodies; it was a national movement, a 
thoroughly organised patriotic movement, 
against the foreigners in China, headed and 
_officered by some princes of the royal blood, 
amongst whom Prince Tuan was one of the 
prominent figures. Besides these princes, there 
were many high officials, who openly joined 
the movement. 


Paes very few of our countrymen 


The guestion is why princes of the royal 
blood and high officials joined the members of 
these so-called notorious Secret Societies? 
The answer is very simple. Because the 
Chinese Government and the people had been 
constantly harassed, day after day, by the For- 
eign Ministers of the Peking Legation, some 
demanding certain territorial concessions,some 
‘certain special commercial privileges, and 


others perhaps pressing them heavily, de- 
marding capital punishment for certain high 
officials as well as for payment of heavy indem- 
nities on account of some foreigners having 
been murdered by some unknown persons, -and 
soon. Besides these, there arose some othe 
complications in inflicting adequate punish. 
met on Chinese Christian Converts who hac 
been convicted of crime, in the same way 
as on other criminals; because somehow o1 
other foreign Missionaries stood in the way 
or rather interfered with the internal admi. 
nistration of justice. This state of thing: 
was going ou for years. Owing to all these 
acts of high-handedness, the patient, passive 
Chinese grew impatient and at last broke out 
in open rebellion. But it appears, the Chines: 
Government itself was guilty of duplicity. O) 
the one hand it was outwardly remonstratin; 
with the leaders of the rebellious army, but o1 
the other it had a heartfelt sympathy wit] 
the movement. The Government pretender 
that it was helpless and could not cope wit] 
the popular rising, while it afforded ever: 
facility to this people’s movement. In fac 
most of the soldiers of the imperial arm: 
joined the people. The whole blame is, o 
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course, thrown on the Hmpress Dowager, Hze 
Shi, by the foreigners, some describing her as 
“blood-thirsty,” some calling her a “ tigress,” 
and others “a tiger’s soul in a woman’s 
body,” &c. But according to some impartial 
foreigners, there is no proof of Her Majesty 
being at the bottom of this rising. She was 
simply helpless, her influence within the palace 
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THE EMPRESS DowaAGer or CHINA, 


compound was not sufficient to cope with the 
angry and excited people outside. She had no 
chance of personally seeing the leaders of the 
movement, and whatever orders she used to 
‘pass on the matter, were transmitted through 
the anti-foreign officials; who either modified 
them or never transmitted them at all, if 
they were against the movement. It is true, 
Her Majesty, the Empress Dowager, had to 
yield as regards certain items in the popular 
demands, in those days of trouble; but that 
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was. Simply to get the leaders of the cising 
gradually under control. 

When the infuriated Boxers marcied to- 
wards Peking and seized the Legation, she first 
victim was the German minister, Von Xettler, 
who was brutally murdered; and this murder 
was followed by numerous other murders, 
the atrocity and cruelty of which were of an 
unspeakable character.* In this criticai time, 
Her majesty, the Empress Dowager, sastened 
from her summer palace to the winter palace of 
Peking and exercised her great influerce from 
behind to prevent the murder of the fcreigners 
of the Legation. It isan admitted fact shat had 
she not exercised her great influence >ver the 
infuriated Boxers, the foreign membes of the 
Legation would have been killed to a man and 
there would have been none left to tefl the tale 
of this horrible affair; because the Lezation is 
situated close to the city-walls, end was 
quite undefended. An English g=nileman 
who was then at Peking, told me tlaz “ the 
Boxers acted in a half-hearted menner; if 
they liked they could easily have killed every 
one in the Legation.” 

There are Secret Societies in every own and 


‘in every village in China; in a big tov7n, there 


would be probably half a dozen such societies, 
whilst there would perhaps be only are among 
two or three small villages combine]. They 
are formed by selected, well-tried and influen- 
cial members of the community. Thay often 
meet at night, invariably in a tempie, and 
conduct their proceedings in a very confidential 
manner, and no member is supposed = divulge 
any secret. If any member of any suca society 
is suspected of having divulged its c rifidential 
proceedings, he often meets his death as a 
penalty at the hands of the other nembers, 
and nobody ean prove this in a law-zourt. 
Once during my residence at 3hamo, a 
Furopean Police Inspector told me, ta. he had 


® One Missionary Father remained crucified for thres Javs before he 
died, and another's limbs were cut off and set on fire wth petroleum, 
and so on. 
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got several reports of murder in the Chinese 
street of Bhamo, but failed to trace the culprits, 
though he tried his best. The report came to 
the Police confidentially, through the Burmese 
wives Of the unfortunate victims, but the 
women dared not declare themselves openly 
as reporters, for fear of themselves being mur- 
dered like their husbands. The object of these 
societies, is to cultivate friendship and unity 
among the members and to afford mutual help, 
either pecuniary, or physical. These societies 
often assume a political character, when there 
isa need for it, for the country. Of course, 
there are black sheep in every fold and so 
there are some black-guards in these societies 
owing to whose indiscreet actions, sometimes 
disgrace is brought upon them. It is due to 
the actions of these notorious characters, that 
the officials of late have greatly checked the 
(evelopment of some of these societies and 
this check has been markedly noticed after 
the Boxer troubles. But on the whole, when 
managed by good, honest and patriotic leaders, 
they serve a very useful purpose for the 
country and its people. 
If-a man wants to become a member of any 
such society, he must apply at first to the 
headman, who is called in Chinese Tha-ko, or 
eldest brother. The Tha-ko serves a notice on 
other members calling a meeting in some tem- 
ple. When all the old members have assembled 
therein, at a certain hour at night, the 
headman introduces the new man in a short 
‘preliminary speech. The candidate immedi- 
ately stands up before the assembly, having 
his fists closed together in front, and bows 
‘down three times, which is in Chinese called 
-Khaw-Teo. In vesponse to this Khaw-Teo the 
whole assembly stand up and repeat the same 
to the new comer and ask each member to 
‘take his seat, saying elv’in-chaw, ehi’n-chat. 
‘It is against the rules of good breeding to 
take one’s seat before others, while they are 
. standing. Thus a few minutes are passed in 
exchange of courtesies by saying ch’tu-chaww, 
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cl’in-chaw, or take your seat, please. Every 
one gradually lowers his body looking at the 
others to see whether they are about to take 
their seats or not. When all have taken their 
seats, the headman presents to the new mem- 
ber a Chinese hookka, holding it in his right 
hand, while in his left he holds an ignited paper 
wick, used in China as fire for smoking. These 
hookka and paper wick, are presented in such 
a way, that the fore-arms cross each other at 
right angles, in front of the person who is to 
be offered a smoke, The new member before 
accepting this kind offer, bends both his index 
fingers almost at right angles and fixing them 
against each other pulls them forcibly in op- 
posite directions showing the sign of his firm 
adherence to the society. He then takes the 
hookica and smokes joyfully, while the other 
members present before him the fists of both 
hands close together with each thumb in a stiff 
erec£ position. This is supposed to be highly 
congratulatory and a sign of the highest praise, 
which could not otherwise be sufficiently ex- 
pressed in words. : 

After this the Tha-ko begins to read the 
rules and regulations from a code-book, to 
every one of which the new member has to 
agre= and conform strictly. 

Some of the rules are as follows: ~- 

1. That commencing from this day I be- 
come a member of this society of mutual 
brotherhood. 

2. Tbat I solemnly and sincerely declare 
that I shall not divulge any of this Society’s 
secrets. Should I] happen to do so, I may be 
punished at the sweet will of our Tha-ko. 

3. That henceforth Ishall reckon each and 
every member of this society as my elder or 
younger brother, according to seniority in 
point of age, education and position. 

4. That I shall henceforth regard the Tha- 
lkoasmy eldest brother and also consider him as 
my spiritual guide and hereby bind myself to 
obey his orders and act according to his in- 
structions, 
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‘5. That Ishall try to help any membe;y of 
his society, either pecuniarily or bodily, when- 
ever ally such member is in need of such 
help. Ishall not hesitate even to sacrifice my 
ife, when necessary, to afford such help. 

6. That whenever any member of this 

ociety is accused in the criminal court of 
any offence, whether real or imaginary, J shall 
try my best to obtain his acquittal, either by 
myself standing as a witness in his favour or 
by inducing others to do so. 
7. That I solemnly take a vow that I shall 
try to exterminate all the common enemies 
of the country conjointly with other members 
or separately. , 

8. That in case, any one of us meets his 
death in performing such duties, I shall help 
his bereaved family with money and personal 
labour if necessary. 

9. That ifin my presence any member of 
this Society is attacked or assaulted by other 
people,-I shall immediately join my brother 
against his enemy. If need be, I shall not hesi- 
tate to behead our common enemy or enemies. 


10. . That if anybody inflicts injuries either 


on myself or on any other member of this 
Society, I shall not take rest until I take 
revenge to my full satisfaction. 

11. That if [ fail in the performance of my 
duties according to the rules of this Society, 


I shall be punished by the Tha-ko and other 


members. 

Aiter this, these most solemn vows are 
written on a piece of paper, and then it is burnt, 
and the ashes are mixed in wine poured into 
a cup and then this wine is offered to be drunk 
by the new member. He drinks it to confirm 
his solemn vows, because there is no better 
proof of sincerity than this. And again, the 
man, in order to produce further proof of his 
sincerity and the solemnity of his vows, 
pricks his finger with a needle and draws out 
a few drops of blood from the punctured spot, 
which he mixes with tea and drinks it at once 
and gives it to others to drink, 
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Three or four heavy swords are hung up close 
together, with such thin silk strings that they 
can hardly bear the weights of the weapons. 
The points of these swords are kept downward 
ata height of about five feet from the ground. 
These swords are not the usual swords used 
by the Huropean or Indian Army Officers, but 
they are heavy swords which resemble the 
“Ramdao” of Bengal, used in sacrificing goats. 
The “ Ramdao” of Bengal has a comparatively 
shorter handle than the Chinese swo-ds, the 
handles of which are two or three cubits long. 
These swords were formerly used in Ghina in 
fighting, and required to be wielded with both 
the hands. 

The new member of this society is ordered 
to stand under these swords, keeping his neck 
almost in touch with the points. Then the 
Tha-ico takes a handful of rice in his hand 
and begins to murmur some mantras from 
some sacred books and throws the rice forcibly 
against the swords, which at once begin swing- 
ing in full force. Ifthe man under the points 
of these swords gets frightened and shows signs 
of nervousness, it is presumed by the members 
of the society that he has no sincere heart and 
would not be able to keep the vows already 
taken by him. Oonsequentiy he is liable to 
be rejected by the Society. 

Sometimes it may happen that accidentally 
one of the strings gives way and the sword 
suddenly falls on the neck or back of the man, 
wounding him grievously; if not causing 
instantaneous death. What would be the atti- 
tude of the assembly present there, in such 
acase? Would they show sympathy with the 
unfortunate victim? No, they would grow 
impatient and angry and condemn the unhappy 
man for his insincere heart. Their belief 
is that a sincere man never mects with 
such an accident. It is the “ black-hearted 
rascals” that meet with such an accident. 
The whole assembly, instead of taking care of 
him, would drive him out then and there, if 
possible, 
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Mr. Fora. 


When a man honourably passes this peculiar 
sword ordeal, he is greeted with acclamations 
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of joy, and thena dinner is served. After.thi 
the Tha-ko gives him a new name and teache 
him some secret signals of the society an 
then the meeting is dispersed. 


There are at present in Tengyueh two sucl 
societies, one of which is called Mung Ch’ 
Kung. The head of this society is one Mr 
Fong.* The people call him Fong Kau or tal 
Fong, because he is several inches above si 
feet in height, which is unusual among China 
men. Heisavery “respectable man ”, havin 
six wives. Mr. Fong was specially photograph- 
ed by the writer for the MoDERN REVIEW. 
The name of the other society is Cl’in Chi 
Kung. Formerly a Military General of Ten- 
gyueh was at the head of this body. 

Tkere may be different kinds of rules 
and regulations in different provinces, even 
in different societies, but I have stated 
above what I could gather from local 
sources. 


TENGYUEH. RAM LALL SIRCAR. 


© After this article had been written I asked Mr. Fong whether he 
wag stil the head of the society. He denied it, saying he was con- 
nected ‘vith it formerly, but at present had left the society. 
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Tq \HERE is a general and wide-spread belief 

even among the well-informed classes in 

India and abroad that the Hindus of old 
were an easy-going, somnolent people, given 
to-day-dreams and at their best lost In con- 
templation, thinking more of the hereafter and 
taking very little interest in the affairs and 
concerns of this world. A more extensive and 
thorough study of the various phases of acti- 
vity in the intellectual life of ancient India 


would go to prove that this belief is not sup- 
ported by real facts. It is now generally 
conceded that ancient India was the cradle 
of the mathematical sciences ; at any rate the 
science of numbers was materially improved 
upon and elaborated in India. Max Miiller 
says :— 

“If we remember that we owe the nought to that 


eountry (India), mathematicians will be ready to 
confess that this was one of the greatest discoveries 
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the history of mathematics and of all the sciences 
at depend on mathematics, one of the greatest bene- 
s, in fact, that the Bast has conferred on the West.” 
Still it may be urged that the aptitude of 
ie Hindu for mathematics only argues his 
inate love for the abstract. Can it be 
stablished that the Indians were ever given 
0 the pursuit of the physicaland experimental 

iences in general ? 
The deeper one dives into the subject the 
1ore is one filled with wonder and admi- 
ation. In the Chhandogya-upanishad we find 
mong the various branches of knowledge 
numerated by Narada, the Rdsi (the science 
f numbers), the Nidhi (the science of time), 
he Nakshatra-Vidyé (astronomy) and the 
sarpa and Devajndna-Vidyd (the science of 
erpents or poisons and the sciences of the 
renii, such as the making of perfumes, danc- 
ng, playing and other fine arts). Coming 
lown a little later we find in the Kémasttra 
bf Vatsayana sixty-four “kalas” or arts and 
ciences distinctly referred to,. which extend 
nto the curricula of liberal education. The 
following branches.are of special interest. 
Suvarnaratna-partkshé or the examination 
and valuation of gold and gems; Dhdétuveda, 
ichemistry and metallurgy; Manirdgékara- 
juédnam, ora knowledge of the colouring of 
gems and jewels, as also of mines and quarries, 
In the Sukrantti also Dhdtuséukaryaopértha- 
kyakaranan and Kshdéranishkdésanajudnam* 
—-—the art of alloying and separating the 
metals as also the art of extracting the alkali 
from the ashes are also included among the 
* kalas.” 

It may be averred by those who are a bit 
sceptic, that the incidental mention of these 
branches of science are by no means convinc- 
ing in.the absence of more positive and direct 
proofs. 

' Fortunately we are not left in the dark. 
Among the 16 philosophical systems describ- 


® The Editor of the Hindi Scientific Glossary might with profit 
adopt the above technical terms, 
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ed by Madhavacharya in his Sarvadersana- 
Saugraha (written about 1350, A: D.) “ Rases- 
varadarsana” or the science of mercury Is 
one. .In this we have extracts from various 
chemical ‘treatises on the preparations of 
mercurial remedies, e. g., Rasérnava, Rasairi- 
daya, &c. Typical quotations from the jormer, 
with translations, have been given in the first 
voluine of my History of Hindu Chemistry, 
Now, Madhava, who is a very discriminating 
writer, speaks of Govinda, the author of the 
latter, in terms of the highest veneration, and 
calls him an ancient teacher (prdchina dzhdé-ya) 
on the subject. In order that this author 
might be regarded as “ancient” ih the 
life-time of Madhava, i. e. during the middle 
of the 14th century, he must have beer at 
least 300 years old, in other words he could 
not have flourished later than the 11th centary, 
A.D. Afser instituting a vigorous seerch 
for this supposed lost Rasahridaya, I Thave 
been fortunate enough to secure as many as 
three copies of its Ms. from different quarters, 
and it will receive special attention in the 
forthcoming second volume of my History. 
But our wonder need not ceasehere. Govin- 
dacharya gives detailed descriptions of the 
processes of distillation, sublimation, calcina- 
tion, &e., with suitable apparatus; tut this 
learned author with commendable kum-lity 
acknowledges his indebtedness for the techni- 
cal terms he uses to previous commentators 
(Vdrtikendraih). Here, again, we have a cu- 
rious side-light thrown ona dark ree3ss. It 
is evident that at the time of Govinda again, 
i. e. in the 11th century, A. D. there was a 
vast alchemical literature extant wita a rich 
terminology and gloss. We are all familar ~vith 
the vértika (gloss) of Katyayana on Panini. 
But the necessity for a vértika can orly arise 
when the original text fails to keep pace vith 
the requirements of the time due to rapid and 
vast progress in a particular subject. We are 
thus justified in coming to the coaclusion 
that even in the 9thand 10th centuries, and 
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perhaps earlier, chemical—callit alchemical if 
you will—science was cultivated in India. Let 
us adduce another solid historical evidence. 
Ohakrapani is well known for his standard 
work on medicine. He was court physician 
to Nayapdla, king of Gaur, and wrote his 
celebrated treatise about the year 1050, A. D. 
He prescribes several metallic preparations 
of mercury, copper and iron. His description 
of the roasting of iron for making it suitable 
for administration as a tonic is very detailed 
and circumstantial. But Chakrapani takes 
care to acknowledge that he simply borrows 
his process from the writings of the renowned 
chemist Nagarjuna.* The commentator of 
Chakrapani, Sivadasa, while explaining the 
minutie of the process repeatedly quotes fur- 
ther “Lohasdstra” or the science of iron of 
Patanjali. All these would go to prove that 
long anterior to the time of Chakrapani many 
chemists were busy devising methods of sub- 
jecting different metals to such treatments as 
sthdlipdka, mdrana, pitapdka, &e. in the kar- 
masdla i. e. workshop or laboratory. That 
the Hindus had a deep insight into the metal- 
urgy of iron and other metals is also borne 
testimony to by the wrought-iron pillar close 
to the Kutub near Delhi and the huge iron 
girders at Puri,—glorious legacies of the past 
ages. Regarding the Kutub pillar Fergusson 


 SBYS s-—- 
“It opens our eyes to an unsuspected state of affairs 


n~ ~ Cmed 
# ARISTA Slee UUs AaeMTeaalaTsagT | 
e > ~ F = : 
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{ The following extracts from the first volume of the writer's 
History of Hindu Chemistry may gratify the reader's curiosity to 
some extent.—Ep., Al. RB. ’ 

“Tn the Vedie age the Rishis or priests did not form an exclusive 
easte of their own but followed different professions according to their 
convenience or natural tastes, thus fulfilling the ideal laid down by 
Emerson: ‘Has he (man) not a calling in his character? Each 
man has his‘own vocation. The talent is the call.’ But all this was 
changed when the Brahmins reasserted their supremacy on the decline 
or the expulsion of Buddhism. 

“The caste system was established de novo in a more rigid form. 
The drift of Manu and of the later Puranas is in the direction of glori- 
fying the priestly class, which set up most arrogant and outrageous 
pretensions. According to Susruta, the dissection of dead bodies is a 
sine qu@ non to the student of surgery and this high authority lays 
particular stress on knowledge gained from experiment and observation. 
But Manu would have none of it. The very touch of a corpse, accord- 
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to’ find the Hindus at that age (about 400, A.- 
canable of forging a bar of iron larger than any ti 
have been forged even in Enrope up toa very |: 
date and not frequently even now.” 

The Indians were equally noted for the 
skill in the tempering of steel. The blades 
Damascus were held in high esteem, but 
was from India that the Persians, and throu; 
them the Arabs learnt the secret of the oper 
tion. The Ritter Cecil von Schwarz, wl 
was for sometime in charge of the Bengal Ir< 
Works Company, thus speaks of the superi 
ircn-smelting industry in India. 

“Tt is well-known by every manufacturer of erucib: 
cast steel how difficult it is sometimes to get t 
exact degree of hardness to sult certain purpos« 
especially with reference to steel for cutting t. 
blades, ete. With the ordinary process endeavou 
are made to reach the required degree of hardness | 
selecting such raw materials as on an average ha 
the required contents of carbon in order to correspo! 
wich the exact degree of hardness as far as possib 
The natives (of India] reached this degree by introdu 
ing into their cast steel an excess of carbon, | 
taking this excess gradually away afterwards, | 
means of the slow tempering process, having it th 
completely in their power to attain the exact degr 
by interrupting this decarbonising process exactly 
the proper time in order to east steel of a quali 
exactly suitable for the purpose.”’ 

T need not pursue the subject further, n 
need we inquire here in detail as to how tl 
tide of progress was rolled back and the dar 
age set in.| . 

P.O. RA 


ing zo Manu, is enough to bring contamination to the sacred person 
a Brahmin. Thus we find that shortly after the time of Vagbhata, - 
handling of a lancet was discouraged and Anatomy and Surgery . 
into Cisuse and became to all intents and purposes lost sciences to 
Hindas. It was considered equally undignified to sweat away at 
forge like a Cyclops. Hence the cultivation of the kalas by 
more refined classes of society of which we get such vivid pictu 
in ancient Sanskrit literature has survived only in traditions since 
very long time past, 

‘ The arts being thus relegated to the low castes and the professic 
made hereditary, a certain degree of fineness, delicacy and deftn 
in manipulation was no doubt secured but this was done at a terri 
cost. The intellectual portion of the community being thus withdra 
from active participation in the arts, the how and why of phenomena 
the cc-ordination of cause and effect—were lost sight of—the spirit 
enquzy gradually died out among a nation naturally prone to specu 
tion and metaphyscial subtleties and India for once bade adieu to 
perimental and inductive sciences. Her soil was rendered morally ux 
for tke birth of a Boyle, a Des Cartes or a Newton and her very nai 
was a'l but expunged from the map of the scientifie world,” 
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' SELF-CONCEALMENT OF GENIUS IN LITERATURE* 


~4, CONTEMPLATION of the poetry of Ro- 
bert Browning in some of its aspects 
has often set me thinking upon this 
uestion: What, from the point of view of the 
terary artist himself, is the highest aim of 
iterature ? ‘Is it self-revelation, or self-con- 
ealment ? This thinking was stimulated some 
ime ago by reading three very apt quotations 
ound on the front-leaf of a nice, handy pocket 
dition of Shakespeare’s sonnets. The first, of 

course, was the dictum from Wordsworth: 

“With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” 

Then followed a quotation from that cha- 
‘acteristic poem of Browning’s, headed-— 


“ House”: 
“<With this same key 


Shakespeare unlocked his heart!’ once more ! 
Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he!” 

And then comes the following line from 
Swinburne : 

“ No whit the less like Shakespeare, but undoubtedly 
the less like Browning. ” . 

This extreme sensitiveness about self-ex- 
posure, which marks a re-action against Byron- 
ism, isa very characteristic note in Browning, 
deserving, I belive, of a careful psychological 
study both in its own nature, as well as in its 
effect upon the influence of his poetry. 

“ Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself ?” 

“ Outside should suffice for evidence: 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
_ Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 

No optics like yours, at any rate!” 
~ The self-concealment which the poet seeks, 
by his own declaration, is not that which comes 
through anonymity. We may never know for 
certain who is the author of the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” but certainly there is no self- 
concealment in that ! Each chapter and verse 


and expression lays open to our direct vision, 
and gives us almost to feel the touch of the 
throbbings of the heart that beats within! 
What, after all, in the long procession of the 
centuries, is the name of a human being? It 
is with the spirit of a Plato or a Milton that 
posterity are concerned, his contemporaries 
might be interested in the actual man of flesh 
and blood and hig name! It is this thought 
that seems to throw some redeeming light 
upon the ancient literature of India, parti- 
cularly that part of it which, in the eyes of 
traditional orthodoxy, is looked upon as re- 
vealed. <A literature without any kndwn or 
distinctly specified authorship,—-to the growth 
of which generations of authors must have 
contributed, and merged their individnalities 
and names into the stream of the comma spirit 
which alone lives for us, I believe tae same 


_ thing is true about many of the psalms that 


tradition has connected with the name of 
David, and many another book or passage in 
the Old Testament. -There is no uncertainty 
about the spirit which still lives, thongh the 
name may be lost. 

Again, illustrations of the same fact will not 
be wanting if, from literature, we pass on to 
other departments of Art. The architect af the 
Taj shall be nameless, but not the spirit which 
breathes through that sanctuary of Beauty 
aud Love, where dreams and memores and 
reveries can never grow cold upon that marble 
shrine. When I stood within the cave-seinples 
at Ajunta where the cyclops that buit them 
have sculptured and painted and inscrited ever 
so many things excepting only their owr names, 
it seeemed India could never really lose the 
spirit of those giant-builders, the yellow-robed 
monks and devotees, though their individuali- 


®A paper read at a meeting of the United Free Church Literary Society. 
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ties are merged and lost in the silence of the 
centuries, in the bosom of the Infinite Unknown. 

But this is not the sort of self-concealment 
that Browning seeks and speaks of. His isa 
more open defiance thrown out to his readers 
and the public. His reason is partly the pro- 
phet’s reason: 

“Therefore speak I to themin parables because they 
seeing see not ; and heaving they hear not, neither do 
they understand.” 

“He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 
Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath hin, 

Even he, ** ** . * ** 

While he smites, how can he but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril, 

When they stood and. mocked—-“Shall smiting help us ?” 
When they drank and sneered-~“ A stroke is easy !” 
When they wi iped their mouths and went their journey, 
Throwing him for thanks —“ But drought was pleasant.” 
Thus old memories mar the actual triumph ; 

Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat ; 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, 

Hears, yet one time more, the ‘customed prelude-— 

“ How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us ?” 
Guesses what is like to prove the sequel— 

* Heypt's Res none = Ney the dronght was better.” 
Oh, the crowd inust have emphatic warrant ! 

Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm's rod-sweep, tongue's inperial fiat. 

Never dares the man put off the prophet. ” 

We cannot forget, in reading Browning’s 
poetry, that we are listening to one who wants 
above everything to speak to us with the voice 
of a prophet, and yet somehow or other the 
man has managed to keep behind and elude 
detection. His genius, asthe critics tell us, 
is essentially of the dramatic type; but the 
peculiarity in his case lies in this that he 
employs the subtle elusiveness of the dramatic 
form and style, while his object is to accomplish 
the purposes of ateacher. Shakespeare never 
wanted to teach anything, he had no philosophy 
to set forth. His is a many-tubed organ 
through which the voices of humanity utter 
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themselves forth, each in its own key, an 
group themselves together into various tune 
of a music which is the music of humanity itsel 
Browning on the other hand, has a few fixe 
tunes, chosen by himself, which, however, bh 
would not sing with-his own voice, but play 
out through instruments picked up or fashione 
by himself as the case may be,—a flute or ; 
violin, Cleon or Ben Ezra, Abt Vogler o 
Andrea del Sarto, Ixion or Fifine at the Fair. 

The result is to produce an effect upon th 
mind of the reader which, I believe, it woul 
be hard exactly to set forth or analyse. Ther 
is of course the admiration for the cleverness 
aud power of the poet, together with the 
momentary uplifting that comes through 2 
touch with any noble thoughts nobly expressed 
or any subtle moods subtly analysed ; but wher 
that stimulation bas subsided there seems tc 
be something intangible, something illusor) 
and evasive left behind for the mind to rest 
upon. Through every note of the performance 
the reader seems to listen to a repitition o 
the words of the poet himself: 

“Would that the structure brave, the manifol 

musie I build, 

Would it might tarry !” 

But vain supplication | It is too ethereal, toc 
much of the nature of a dream to be capturec 
and put into an abiding shape. There is indeec 
the assurance given by the poet himself: 


* All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of gooc 
shall exist ; 


Notits semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor gooc 
nor power 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives fe 
the melodist 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour, 
But we doubt if this consolation of a trans 
cendental philosophy can supply the sustainin 
food of the life of man, can give him th 
strength he wants in the actual battle of life 
Theze is indeed a sense in which 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic fc 
earth too hard, 
k ok He x *k a 
Are music sent up to God.” 
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But that high and heroic in human life is a 
matter of character and not merely of moods, 
-- not simply a matter of hoping and willing 
even, but a thing consecrated and confirmed 
even by the sacrifice on the cross ! 

It is the fact perhaps that this over-sensi- 
tiveness with regard to what is looked upon 
as self-exposure, this shyness in respect of 
communicating one’s real self, is a thing that 
is net confined to Browning, though perhaps 
he is its embodiment in its highest and noblest 
form. Let us not call it cynicism,-—a spirit 
of proud aloofness rather, akin to the kindly 
severity of the prophet, which would speak 
to the multitude only in parables ! Combined 
with this, there is another subtle something, 
let us call it the disease of culture, which 
sets up a duality in man, and fabricates the 
illusion of a thought-life complete in itself 
which alone can realise the end of being. 
Hence we have this conception of literature 
for the sake of literature--the play-ground of 
Fancy, the culture-soil for Moods, the mill to 
manufacture thoughts— where the personality 
of the literary artist counts for nothing, and 
is kept steadily in the background. If we 
probe into the bottom of this feeling we shall 
find probably the fact is that there is no 
personality in the proper sense of the term to 
disclose,—no complete, rounded Self to com- 
municate. But itis self-commuuication alone 
that gives power, and reality and life. No 
thoughts and moods and fancies by themselves 
can have a tenth part of the value, and charm, 
and subtle penetrating power of a single 
living soul. Saint or sinner, it matters very 
little, the genuine life-history of a living soul 


has infinitely more significance for humanity, 


than the psycholcgical history; tragedy or 
otherwise, of a soul conjured up for the 
purpose by the imagination of any man. This 
is the secret of the deep and abiding influence 
upon life of books like the “ Imitatio Christi,” 
and Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding”; nay, I 
believe, it will even be admitted that there 
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is a dearer if not deeper place in the 12art of 
humanity for Byron than even for Brown- 
ing. Banish this element of personaLiy from 
literature, and if ceases to be a pywer; it 
becomes a noble and beautiful dream. 

Is it not personality, after all, thai consti- 
tutes the centre of human interest ? It is 
personality that shapes the course of history, 
that moulds the destinies of a natior. that is 
the goal of individual being. Any illusion or 
evasiveness with regard to persona.ity may, 
I believe, in certain situations prove fatal. 
We want to know its essence, to ssudy its 
conditions, to look upon it in its rounded per- 
fection and glory. Nay, even an imperfect but 
complete personality is more tous the: a mere 
fragmentary half-man, however _ dri-liant. 
Think for instance of the feeling that comes 
into the mind whenever one recalls taat noble 
poem---the “Samson Agonistes” o2 Milton. 
Here, certainly, there is no self-intruston on 
the part of the poet, but no thoug.4tt of self- 
concealment either,--but the persenality of 
the poet illumines, without any «ffert or 
self-consciousness, the whole structive of the 
poem; nay, seems to have crystallized itself 
into astatuesque grandeur in the form of that 
poem which can never melt or pass away. It 
lasts, it abides,—a steady light for thorght, a 
perennial source of inspiration for cnaracter. 
Let me also put here, by way of illustration, 
a short extract from another noble poem. I 


quote from the 4th canto of the Parediso: 
“This doth invite me, this assurance pg ve me 
With reverence, Lady, to inyuire of you 
Another truth, which is obscure to me. 
I wish to know if man can satisfy you 
For broken vows with other good deeds. sc 
That in your balance they will not be ight.’ 
' Beatrice gazed upon me with her eyes 
Full of the sparks of love, and so divine 
That, overcome my power, I turned my paces 
And almost lost myself with eyes dowrcast.” 
Here also there is no hiding of personality,- 
but the simplest truth speaking though the 
highest art,—revealing by a single flash the 
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complete, rounded man,--an abiding reality 
and not a mere fancy or illusion. We have 
the same thing in Browning also, only he 
thought it was due to his art, and he made it 
the aspiration of his life: 

“Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and. leave the artist, 

Gain the man's joy, miss the artist's sorrow.” 

One might just feel disposed to ask if it 
was absolutely necessary, for purposes of the 
highest art, to set up, in respect of the world 
at large, this duality between the mah and 
the artist, particularly in the case of a poet 
who wanted to use his art with the aims of a 
teacher and prophet. . 

Personality versus abstractions-~would be 
a good subject of thought from the point of 
view of modern culture, which seems to be 
drifting more and more towards the Jatter, 
and away from the former. It is almost 
inevitable perhaps in an age whose dominat- 
ing idea is science, and science cares very 
little for personality. But if I am permitted 
to go a little deeper than what comes under 
pure literature in the technical sense, I would 
just refer to one very significant fact in the 
history of religions. It is characteristic of 
Christianity and Buddhism that each is cen- 
tred in a personality, which can be looked 
upon by Faith as presenting a concrete, his- 
torical embodiment of the union of the Ideal 
and thereal. This excludes all dreaming from 
the sphere of the highest aspirations and 
activities of life, and holds up a living Power 
before man which solves doubts that would 
be otherwise interminable, turns opinion into 
conviction and faith, and gives the necessary 
inspiration and strength to mould and develop 
character through sacrifice and martyrdom. 
Hinduism in the broadest sense has no one 
personal centre (in this specific sense,—unless 
we look upon Srikrishna and Rama as such, 
—but even they have grown muddled and dim 
in the national consciousness),—and all its lofty 
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philosophy, and noble scheme of life, and 
elaborate ceremonial, and marvellous social 
dlisc:pline, has not been able to save it from a 
dreamy transcendentalism or transform the 
quiet and composure of its social life into the, 
strength and nobleness of individual character.- 

And yet after all, the question remains: 
What is personality ? There is a personality 
in man; is there not a Personality in the cen- 
tre of things? Is creation without a soul? 
Or let us ask rather: Is creation a process 
of revelation or of mystification? Is “the 
garment for God” which “ the World-spirit | 
weaves in the loom of time,”—a vesture or a 
veil? Is self-revelation or self-concealment | 
the aim and purpose of the God of Nature? 
These are questions that take us into the 
deepest mysteries of things, and yet they are 
intimately connected with the subject which 
we are discussing. ‘The spirit of man, we be- 
lieve, is akin to the Universal Spirit, and the 
ways of its expression must be to us a clue to 
the ways of the expression of the other. In 
one sense, self-coucealment is an inipossibi- 
lity in the very nature of things; because all 
being and doing in themselves mean self-re- 
velation. And yet there is such a thing as 
the inner meaning of life and personality ; 
and ence self-revelation itself is meaningless 
unles? you presuppose the appropriate faculty 
of vision in the person to whom the revelation 
is made. Here what’ Browning says is indis- 
pensable : 

“ Wloso desires to penetrate 

Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense.” 

Orly let us remember that in Literature as 
well as in Nature, Personality is the great, 
centzal fact, unfolding itself through the in- 
teraction of the many personalities into which 
the cne is broken up, and perfect self-conse- 
cration on one side, responding to the perfect 
self-communication on the other can alone lead 
toa healthy and ever-brightening elucidation 
of ths august, supreme Fact of creation. 
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“THE MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Conference has done good ‘educational 
work in the past. Atits last session, too, 
some good’ proposals were brought forward 
for discussion and adoption. So far as the 
province where the Conference met this time 


Tc All-India Mahomedan Educational 


is concerned, one of the most important propo-’ 


sals considered is that which laid down that 
while all Mussalmans should learn Urdu as a 
language, the medium of instruction should be 
the Vernacular of the province, which should 
be properly learned. Not to speak of Mussal- 
mans, we think it would be desirable for all 
Indians to learn Hindustani as a possible 
indigenous lingua franca all over India. 

We are glad to find that the Hon. Mr. Syed 
Sharfuddin, the President of the Conference, 
duly’ recognised and emphasised two of the 
essential means of progress in modern times, 
We quote from the ‘English summary of his 
Urdu-speech : 


“The speaker next dwelt at length upon the advan- 
tage and necessity of acquiring by means of translation, 
all valuable information and stores of wisdom available 
in the languages of foreign peoples. This was 
necessary for the hastening of the advance of Indian 
thought and culture. In-support he quoted from Sir 
Syed's speech of 20th September, 1868, at the Benares 
Institute. While on this point he advocated the 
formation of local committees in all towns to prepare 
lists of useful foreign books and undertake their trans- 
lation into the vernacular. These Committees would 
keep the Conference in evidence throughout the year. 
The speaker then laid great stress on the pudy and 


cultivation of science and technical subjects.” 
“Referring to female education the speaker said 


there could be no two opinions as to its desirability, 


- but the question was how to do it. The time had not 
yet come when education in schools could be safely 
imparted to Mahomedan girls. The speaker, therefore, 
advocated the training of 6rphan girls as teachers who 
would act as visiting governesses in the zanana,” 


We do not pretend to possess more knowledge 
of Mussalman society than the speaker; but 
we may say that it isa fact that Malomedan 
girls have been and are still educated ir schools 
in some places seiehOuts any harm resulting 
therefrom. 

- There has been at tntenvale a: ‘resr ettable 
tendency on the part of some persons ccnnected 
with the Conference to deviate from its proper 
Object. We, tlierefore, print below the original 
appeal of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan.wh ch gave 
rise to the Conference, from which its real 
object will be perceived. It appeared in The 
Aligarh Institute Gazette of May 4, -886. 


It will be admitted on al hands that the er sndition of 
our nation, and par ticularly that of. its education, 
deserves much attention and consideration At pre- 
sent, everywhere something or other is being cone for 
doing good to the nation, “but the inhabitants of one 
province. or city are very little acquainted with the 
modes of thought, intentions and works «f those of 
other places. People in one district, like-vise, know 
little about the state of thé education of Mahamedans 
in other. districts ; ; they do not know whether their 
co-religionists outside their own local cirek are going 
forward or,backward, and what are the causes of the 
same. We know also very little about the tate of our 
ancient system of education, which chiefly sonstituted 
the ‘teaching of Hadees, Mahomedan Lew, Logic, 
Philosophy, Persian. and.Greek Medicine Besides, 
there is no occasion on which Mahomedans may meet 
together to converse on the subject of national educa- 
tion, and. think over the means with which it may be 


» advanced. ‘Th’ order to better. the condition of our 


nation, it is necessary that we should tryto do away 
with these deficiencies. — 

Therefore, it appears to behighly desirable that 
there should be held an annual meeting of >eaple from 
different districts who wish for the improvement of 
their nation, and are desirqus that their cm-religionists 
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should be educated and prosper. This meeting should 
be called by the name which forms the heading of 
this article. : 

People from the North-Western Provinces, Oudh 
and the Punjab, and also people from Behar whose 
language, manners and customs are much akin to 
those of these provinces and Oudh, should be admitted 
as members of the Congress. _Mahomedans from the 
Central Provinces should also be welcome if they 
liked the scheme, and were willing to join. - 

The Centre or Head Quarters of the Congress must 
be fixed permanently in one place, and Aligarh seems 
to be the best-place for this purpose ; but the annual 
meeting will be held at different places, for instance, 
at Aligarh, Lucknow, Lahore, Allahabad and Patna, 
by turns. At the end of each meeting the place for 
the next year will be decided upon, and the managers 
of the meeting nominated. 

Inhabitants of the above-mentioned provinces shall 
without limit of number be eligible to’ become mem- 
bers, -provided.they pay an admission fee of. Rs. 5, 
and an equal amount. as annual subscri ‘iption for the 
expenses of the Congress, which’ will be detailed 
_ hereafter. sues 

People taking inter est in the improvement and 
education of Mahomedans shall without. distinction of 
easte or creed be ‘eli gible to the ‘membership of the 
Congress. Members af every. district, shall have the 
privilege . of coming ‘to -the annual. meeting ‘of the 
Congress, and enjoying ‘all the rights ; they. shal] also 
have the right.of bringing their friends with them. 

Members of each district shall have to elect one or 
more members as ‘delegates for their district, and the 
latter will be bound: to. attend the annual meeting of 
the Congress. The functions of the.meeting will be 
threefold, and they -will be discharged separately. 7 

First, the proceedings of the delegates. : 

The delegates shall. have to read before the meet- 
ing a Statistical report of the condition of Musalmans 
in their districts, in which the following points shall 
have to be mentioned in detail :-— 

(1) A brief account of the Mahomedan popula- 
tions of the district, its towns (large villages) 
and its figures according to census. 


(2) Government schools and colleges. 
{8} Mission schools and colleges. 


(45 Private schools and colleges. 
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Primary schools of old Hindustani system 
called Maktab. 

Places where the Koran is taught. 

Venerable pious Olmas, teaching according to 
the ancient system. 


(5) 


(6) 
Gr) 


(&) Tehsili and Halqabandi primary scliools. 
(3) Goyernment schools for females. 
(10) Mission schools for females. 
(11) The state of the ancient system of educating 
_ women, , 
(12) Associations ‘(Anjmans) of the district, if any. 
‘ (13) State of arts and manufactures of the Maho- 
‘“- * . medans of the district. 
-(141 General condition of the Mahomedans of the 
: district. ; 
(12: The current year compared with the previous 
one. 


In connection with colleges ‘and schools, mention 
should be made of their‘number, the place where they 
are situated, the kind of education imparted in them, 
and tie number of Mahomedans who are educated 
there. 

The primary schovls of the ancient system in which 
small-salaried teachers instruct little boys, and whose 
scarcity has done much harm to general education, 
deserve utmost attention. 

Places where the Koran is taught, aud particularly 
those at which boys are made to learn it by heart are 
worthy of special notice. It is to be presumed that 
their number has considerably fallen. 

_ Above all, account should be given of those venerable 
Olmas, who teach scholars (from distant piaces) at 
their own houses according to the ancient system, and 
the number of such Olmas, and that of students being 
taught by them in the district, should be stated, 


_ because this is the only system of higher and honour- 


able education of ancient learning among the Maho- 
medats. 

‘As to female schools, if Mahomedan re and 
women are educated there, their number, and the 


' classes of society to which they belong should be 


ascerta:ned. But more pains should be taken to find 


‘out, wether there still exists in any family the system 


of ‘teaching girls of noble birth, which was pa) 
in vogue. 

No doubt there will be some difficulty in collecting 
all these facts, but as the delegates will have to deal 
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ith those districts only which they represent, the delivered on these occasions, will be publish:1 in a 


ork will not prove very tedious. 

Secondly —Mceting for expressing opinions. 

Time will be fixed for this purpose, and the gentle- 
1en present will be at liberty to lecture on the condition 
t education of Mahomedans, and the manner for 
Maproving it. 

Thirdly—Dinner party. 

In the evening of the last day, there will be a 
linner, and the Managers will be at liberty to invite 
ther gentlemen besides the members and delegates. 
he chief objects of this entertainment will be to 
wromote friendship, and interchange of ideas, which 
ire necessary for national progress. ‘The proceedings 
bf the delegates’ meeting, all the lectures and speeches 


i 





pamphlet, the expenses of which will be met -vith 
by the admission fees, and subscriptions ach 
member will be supplied with a copy gratis. 

_ We consider the scheme to be very excelent and 
our nation will gradually make considerable progress 
thereby, at least a definite path to improven-ent will 
be discovered. We hope, therefore, that .he well- 
wishers of the nation will pay attention to the scheme, 
and correspondence will be opened with us from 
every district, and-many gentlemen will bcfore long 
come forward and join the movement. - 


(Sd.) SYED AHMAD KHAN. 
ALIGARH, 24th April, 1886. 
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THE TODAS 


IDDEN away among the woody recesses of 
the Nilgiris, occupying some of the most 
beautiful of these spots, live ina world all 

their own, a handful of aborigines, not counting 
even a thousand, whose social, economic and 
| religious institutions have excited the curiosity 
of European missionaries, travellers and scho- 
lars, from the sixteenth century down to our 
own times. The Todas, as they are called, have 
been a much studied race. From the account 
of the Portuguese missionary F inicio to the 
lavest study of them by Rivers, the literature 
about the Todas has swollen to respectable 
proportions. 

’ Who are the Todas, where do they come from? 
are still much disputed questions. Their origin 
is shrouded in obscurity for of records of the 
Todas in the past, or traditions preserved by 
. them, there exists nothing, and scholars have 
not yet been able to arrive at any difinite 
opinion about them from a comparative study 
of their physical and psychical characteris- 
tics, language, beliefs and institutions. Some 


writers like De Quatrefages regard them as 
of Caucasian descent and class them with the 
Ainus of Japan, while others find much in 
‘common between them and the Pairs and 
Nambudris of Malabar. 

The plateau of the Nilgiris occupizd by the 
Todas aud three other tribes—the Lotas, the 
Kurumbas, and Irulas, is not an exte isive oue. 
Its total area is less than 500 square miles and 
there are now several large Huropean settle- 
ments, those of Wellington, Conoor Ketagiri, 
and the well-known sanitarium of Oo’ acemuud. 

The average height of the Toda man isd ft. 7 
in. and of thewoman,5ft.1in. The -are well- 

proportioned, strongly built, very agi_c aad like 
most hill people capable of standing much 
fatigue and travelling great distances. ‘Tic 
bodies of the men are very hairy and they grow 
long beards, while the hair of the heed is thick 

‘and Juxuriant in both sexes. Their cclour Is 
lighter than that of most of the Drav dia1 races 
of the South and in intelligence the7 are in no 
way inferior to any of them. 
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Near the woody hollows of the hills called 
Sholas, generally by the side of some stream, 
are to be found the Toda villages or imads con- 
sisting of not more than half a dozen semi- 
barrel-shaped huts, the whole enclosed by a 
rude stone wall. At a distance from the 
village are the village dairies and near by, the 
circular buffalo pen. 

The men and women both wear the same 
(ress, a mantle called patkuli made of a large 
piece of double cloth resembling a Dohar. 

The Todas have peculiar economic relations 
with the neighbouring hill-tribes, particularly 
the Badagas and the Kotas. The Badagas 
perform definite services for the Todas and give 
them a tribute of grain at the harvest, in 
consideration of the use of land, which is 
supposed to have originally belonged to the 
latter. Although the Badaga is the agricul- 
turist of the Toda, the two tribes, however, 
consider each other as social equals; while 
the Kota, the artisan of the Toda, who supplies 
him with pottery and iron wares, as well as 
music on funeral occasions, is looked down 
upon as his social inferior. Hach Kota village 
supplies the particular Toda clan or clans with 
which it is connected. é _ 

Being thus left free from all cares about his 
immediate necessities, the Toda has devoted 
‘himself exclusively to the tending of the 
buffalo and the development of its cult. 

a The milking and churning operations of the dairy 
form the greater part of the religious ritual of the 
‘Todas. The lives of the people are largely devoted 
‘to their buffaloes, and the care of certain of these 
animals, regarded as more sacred than the rest, is 
‘associated with much ceremonial. The sacred animals 
-dre attended by men specially set apart who form the 
Toda priesthood, and the milk of the sacred animal is 
ehurned in dairies which may be regarded as Toda 
temples, and are so regarded by the people themselves, 
The ordinary operations of the dairy have become a 
religious ritual, and ceremonies of a religious character 
accompany nearly every important incident in the 
lives of the buffaloes. Among the buffaloes held by 
the Todas to be sacred, there are varying degrees of 
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sanctity and each kind of buffalo is tended at its ov 
kind or grade of dairy by its own special grade of t) 
priesthood. Kach kind of dairy connected with i 
syecial kind of buffalo has its own peculiarities 
risual.” 

At certain seasons of the year the buffalo 
aecompanied by all the inhabitants of th 
village and sometimes by their dairymen an 
ons or two assistants migrate to other village 
or pastures. These movements are due to th 
grazing grounds near the village being ex 
heusted or to the necessity of visiting certai 
sacred villages and dairies for ceremoni 
purposes. The dairy ritual increases in elabo 
ration and complexity with the rise in the 
grade of the dairy. The dairy vessels al 
objects, coming in contact with the buffaloes 
or their milk, are kept quite apart from those 
wlich might come in contact with the outside 
werld. The dairies are of different degrees 
of sanctity and this difference in their sacrec 
cheracter attaches also to their milk. Ordinary 
pecple are not allowed to use the milk ol 
sacred buffaloes. Womenare not permitted tc 
take any part in the milking and churning: 
they are not even allowed to enter the dairies. 

The Toda gods are essentially anthropomor- 
phiz and are believed to have lived in this 
wor.d before the existence of man; they are 
not to be seen on earth however at present. 
Pitai(Sans. Prithvi) was the earliest god, next 
cam2 On the son of Pithi. He first brought 
forth 1600 buffaloes from the earth and holding 
the tail-of the last buffalo came out a man. 
This was the first Toda. On took one of the 
mat’s ribs from the right side of his body and 
mace a woman. The descendants of the 
buffaloes created by On became the sacred 
buffaloes, while the offspring of those created 
by uis wife became the ordinary buffaloes. 
The r gods once believed to be real and active- 
ly interfering in the affairs of men, have now 


.““pecome shadowy beings, apparently less real, 


invisible, and intervening in the affairs of men 
in a mysterious manner and chiefly in the case 
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THE TODAS 


f infraction of the laws which they are still 
elieved to have given.” The Toda religion 
ems to be at present 
“ one in which ritual has persisted while the péliefs 
‘ the bottom of the ritual have largely disappeared. 
he Todas are an example of a people. whose lives 
‘e altogether dominated by custom and tradition, 
id on the religious side this domination has taken 
form in which ritual has become all-important, 
hile the religious ideas which underlie the ritnal 
ive become blurred and unreal or have disappeared 
together. It seems that the Todas have had a 
sligion of a comparatively higher order for people 
ving in such simple circumstances. During a period 
t isolationithere has come about an over-development 
{ the ritual aspect of this religion.” 


When some misfortune befalls them, the 
Modas consult their tewols (diviners), They 
ire supposed to possess special powers of 
livination aud some of these men are reputed 
0 have inherited these powers. It is curious 
50 note that some of these teuols are inspired 
xy foreign deities and then they deliver them- 
selves in Tamil or Malayalam. Many of the 
lis of life are with the Toda due to sorcery and 
she evil eye, and sometimes murder has been 
sommitted to avert it; but ordinarily incanta- 
‘ions are employed to drive out their evil 
sffects, and the same incantations are employ- 
xd to remove ills due to natural causes. These 
yeople are very much afraid of the Kurumbas 
whom they consider as potent sorcerers. A 
visit to the Kurumba villages near the marshy 
foot of the hills is sure to give the Toda 
1 malarial fever, which he puts down to the 
sorcery of the Kurumba. 

Infant marriage prevails among the Todas, 
Jhildren are often married when they are only 
two or three years of age. The most desir- 
able match for a boy would be his matehuni— 
the daughter of his father’s sister or mother’s 
prother. The first ceremony connected with 
marriage is the cloth-giving ceremony, when 
Lhe boy with his father visits the girl at her 
home and presents her with a piece of loin- 
sloth called tadrap, The boy has to give the 
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loin-cloth twice a year until the girl is ten y2ars 
old, when its place is taken by the osaticiult. 
When the girl is 15 or 16, she goes to live with 
her husband. If the youth refuses to live with 
the girl, the marriage is annulled on sis pay- 
ing a buffalo as a fine to the girl’s pareats, but 
in case of the girl’s refusal a heavier fine is 
imposed. | 

There are certain restrictions as to the vrea 
within which marriages are allowed. The 
Todas ‘are divided into two main divisions. the 
Teivatol (probably derived from Sanser t Leva, 
for certain priestly or sacred offices umongst 
the Todas are exclusively filled by these people) 
and Tartharol, ordinary Toda; these are two 
strictly endogamous divisions, as no mirriages 
are contracted between these two classes. 
Hach of these divisions are again sul-divided 
into a number of clans or sects.. Among the 
clans of each division intermarriages are per- 
missible with the restriction, however, that 
no one should marry within his own clan. 
While marriages between matchunis are the 
rule, marriages between the childrer of mat- 
chunis are not lawful. 

The Todas have a completely organised and 
definite system of polyandry. When ec woman 
marries a man, it is understood that she be- 
comes the wife of his brothers at the same 
time. Whena boy.is married toa girl, not 
only are his brothers usually regarded as also 
the husbands of the girl, but any brother born 
later will similarly be regarded as sharing 
his elder brother’s rights. 

In the vast majority of polyandrcus mar- 
riages at the present time, the husbands are 
own brothers. In a few cases in whic the 
husbands are not own brothers, they are clan- 
brothers, i. e., they belong to the s:me clan 
and are of the'same generation. In tie latter 
case if the husbands do not live together, but 
in different Villages, the wife lives with each 
husband in turn, usually fora month et a time. 
In the former ca8e the brothers usvallr live 
as a joint family and there are no disputes or 
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jealousies. When the wife becomes pregnant, 
the eldest brother performs the bow and arrow- 
giving ceremony and all the brothers are 
equally regarded as the fathers of the child. 
The Todas practised female infanticide for- 
merly and even now it cannot be said that they 


are wholly free from this evil practice. It — 


might be the consequence of this inhuman cus- 
tom that they are forced to adopt polyandry 
as the solution of the wife-difficulty. As the 
practice has toa large extent ceased, and girls 
are becoming plentiful, they are becoming 
polygamous, but in such cases all the brothers 
possess the wivesin common. And sometimes 
this proves a source of income to them, for 
they make money by the sale of their wives. 
The marriage tie among the Todas is very 
loose: wives frequently change hands. The 
new husband has to pay a certain number of 
buffaloes to the old husband or group of hus- 
pands. Divorce also exists among the Todas, 
and aman can divorce his wife on grounds 
of idleness or foolishness; but barrenness or 
any of those reasons, on which the more 
civilised people of the West obtain their sepa- 
ration, is with the Toda no cause for divorce; 
yather the man who grudges his wife to 
another will have no salvation hereafter. 
Sexual morality is very lax among the Todas 
even before or after marriage, If a girl who 
has been married in infancy, but has not yet 
joined her husband, should become pregnant, 
the husband would be recognised as the father 
of the child even if he were still a young boy. 

The period of pregnancy is connected with 
certain important ceremonies. About the fifth 
month of pregnancy the woman leaves the 
village and lives secluded in a hut for a month 
outside the village and her wrists are burnt. 
About the seventh month the pursut pimi 
ceremony is performed, when the husband pre- 
sents her with an imitation bowandarrow. If 
a girl becomes pregnant whilestill unmarried 
or before she goes to live with her husband, 
no infamy attaches to sucha condition, if the 
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pursut pinvi ceremony has been performec 
by her inatehuni, son of her father’s siste 
or her mother’s brother or by her boy husband 
but if this has been left out, an indelibl 
disgrace rests on the child throughout life 
Atter the seclusion-hut ceremony, the womal 
goes back to live in the family hut and i 
delivere’ there. Two or three days afte 
child-birth the mother and child go again t 
the seclusion-hut and various rites are per 
formed during the going to and leaving the 
seclision-hut. For sometime after the birt] 
of the child its face is kept covered and nm 
one but its mother is allowed to see its face 
After the third month the face-uncovering 
ceremony is ‘performed and then the child 
if a boy, is named by its maternal uncle, anc 
ifa girl, by its aunt (father’s sister). Thi 
ear-piercing ceremony is the next importan 
function in the life of a Toda child and it ma: 
take place any time betweeninfancy and it 
twentieth year; and the family has to incu: 
considerable expense in performingit. A bo: 
cannot enter upon the sacred duties of thu 
dairy till the ear-piercing ceremony has taker 


place, 
The Todas cremate their dead. The deac 


person is supplied with food, ornaments 
money, tobacco and’ other articles for use i 
the next world ; but all objects of value are 
removed from the bier beforeit is placed o) 
the funeral pyre; the spirit of these thing: 
is supposed to follow the deadman to thi 
world of shadows. There are three principa 
ceremonies connected with the funerals, thi 
cremation or the ‘ first day funeral’, whicl 
takes place soon after death ; the ‘second da: 
funeral’ or the ceremony connected with thi 
relics of the deceased ; the ‘ third day funeral, 
the ‘inal ceremony when the relics are burn 
and the ashes buried. Formerly the Toda: 
slaughtered many buffaloes at each funera 
ceremony and this impoverished the people 
The government has now limited the numbe 
of buffaloes to be killed for each person to twe 
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The widow or widower wears the mantle 
over the head during the period of mourning 
and the mourner has to observe certain re- 
strictions in the use of food. <A ‘“ widower is 
10t allowed to eat rice or drink milk, andon 
every return of the day on which his wife 
died, he takes no food in the morning and 
only has his evening meal. The same holds 
goodfora widow.” The relatives of the de- 
ceased and all those who have married into 
the family, contribute something towards the 
funeral expenses, 

The next world of the Todas is called 
Anmodr; it lies to the west and the sun goes 
there when it sets. The god On presides 
over this nether world. People live there in 
the same way as the inhabitants of this world. 
The dead set off for Amnddr after the second 
funeral, the Tartharol going by one way and 
the Teivalol by the other. The two paths 
meet again at a stone called Nidzmutkars 
(knock stone) where by knocking against it 
the dead lose all their love for this world. 
They next knock on another rock and lose all 
their bodily ills and become strong again; thus 
proceeding they come to a ravine and river: 
across this river there is a thread-hridge 
which they have to cross. Bad Todas,—(a) 
selfish people, (b) jealous and grudging people, 
and (c) those who have committed offences 
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against the dairy,—fall down into t.e river, 
while the good ones by crossing the kridge go 
straight on to Ainnodr. The fall into the river 
and the bite of the leeches there is nat a per- 
manent punishment, it but delays the journey 
to Ammnddr for a time. The bad and gsod ones 
will reach it all the same sooner or lazer. 

The Todas have a general council of their 
own called ndéim which has a definit= consti- 
tution. It deals with the affairs of tre Todas 
in general, while matters affecting a darticu- 
lar clan are decided by the informal 30uncils 
of the clan-people themselves, thoush how- 
ever the naim might sometimes he called 
upon to settle them. The naiim consis.s of five 
members, four of whom are drawn from the 
principal Toda clans and one from tls Bada- 
gas. The Badaga representative, however, is 
Only invited on special occasions. The council 
takes no cognisance.of criminal cas-3; social 
and religious questions are the only <nes that 
they deal with. 

Property amongst the Todas is no. commu- 
nal but held by the individual or the zamily. 

We would refer those who want so know 
more about this interesting people .o Mr. W. 
H.R. River’s most elaborate and learned work, 
“The Todas,” published recently b> Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Limited, from which the 
foregoing account has been compilec 
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From the Persian. 


§1.—Authorities. 
1. Tarikh-i-Shivaji, India Office Ms. No. 1957 (Ethe’s 
Catalogue, entry 485). A nameless work by an unknown 


. author, giving the history of the rise and progress of 


the Maratha State to the death of Shivaji (1680 A. D.). 
It is evidently the work of a Hindu, based on Maratha 


‘author's ignorance of Mughal history. 


traditions. Legends abound; no eritie. spirit or 
sense of proportion is shown in the narzative. In- 
accurate statements about Delhi affairs »etray the 
The style is 
plain even to baldness, violations of Persiau idiom and 
even of grammar are numerous. The boc: ends with 
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the accession of Sambhaji, which is followed by a 
detailed table of the various kinds of property and 
forts left by Shivaji, the names of the Maratha families, 
and a bare list of Shivaji’s successors at Satara and the 
Bhonsla Rajahs of Berar to about 1770 A. D. The Ms. 
is marked ‘Hastings Ms.” and may have formed part 
of the Mackenzie collection purchased by the Marquis 
of Hastings for the EB. L Co. 

2. Dilkasha, by Bhimsen Kayath of Burhanpur. This 
extremely valuable history was composed by a Hindu 
who was at first a petty Mughal official in the Decean 
and afterwards aservant of Dalpat Rao. Bundela, a 
Rajput commander in the army of Aurangzib (Zulfigar 
Khan's division). He lived in the Deccan for nearly 
the whole of the reign and was in close touch with 
the Mughal camp, without being a flattering courtier. 
He had observant eyes and has carefully deseribed 
the many places he visited, especially the temples of 
the South. A very abridged and inaccurate translation 
ofa portion of the work was included by Jonathan 
Scott in his History of the Deccan (1794). I have 
completed the Persian text by copying the India Office 
Ms. of it (No. 94), which breaks off at the capture of 
Goleondah in 1687 A. D., and the remaining portion 
from the British Museum copy (No. Or. 28.), 

8 Khatut-i-Shiwaji, a Ms. of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain. 

4, Khafi Khan’s history, a gossipy and unreliable 
work, which enjoys an undeserved reputation among 
European scholars on account of its pleasant style 
and arrangement and freedom from the dryness of 
treatinent characteristic of most Persian annals. (Bib- 
liotheea Indica Series.) 

5 and 6. Alamgirnamah and Masir-i-Alamgiri, two 
eourt histories of Aurangzib’s reign, invaluable for 
dates (Bibliotheca Indica Series.) 

7. Bibliotheque Nationale Paris, Ms. Suppl., 476, 
(Blochet’s Catalogue, entry 704) contains among other 
things the despatches that passed between Aurangzib 
and Jai Singh during the latter's campaign against 
Shivaji. 

The passages outside brackets areall translations. 
When not otherwise stated, the translation is from 
the India Office Ms. which Ihave named the Tarikh-i- 
Shivaji. 

\, \§ 2.-Origin of the Bhonslas. 


Rajah Rana Bhim of the Sisodia clan, king 
of Udaipur, was pre-eminent in fame and good 
Government and the foremost man of his age 
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in valour, and all the Hindu kings and chiefs 
bowed their heads to him in submission, He 
had many wives, one of whom was beautiful, 
wise and obedient, and greatly beloved by the 
Rajah, She bore him two sons, Ram Singh 
and Bagh Singh. When they came of age, 
Rajah Bhim died, and Ram Singh succeeded 
to the throne of Udaipur. Bagh Singh, not 
liking to serve under his elder brother, one 
day issued forth under the pretext of hunting 
and trok up residence with Rajah Ali Mohan 
on the river Narbada in the direction of the 
Deccan. On the death of Rajah Ali. Mohan, 
as his son was young and Bagh Singh had 
been entrusted with the government of the 
kingd=m by the late Rajah in his lifetime, he 
continzed to carry on the government. When 
the Rejah’s son came of age, Bagh Singh made 
over the kingdom and authority to him and 
went cowards the Deccan. As his heart was_ 
sated with reigning and the pleasures of the 
world, he now wished to settle in some one 
place in contented retirement, and engaged in 
agriculture to procure the necessaries of life. 
His name Bagh Singh was changed to Bagh 5 
Bhons.a* for the following reason: During his 
govertment of the kingdom of Ali Mohan he 
chastised and brought to the right path of 
obedience all rebels and usurpers and, by 
punishing many of the lawless men of Malwa 
too, cleared the realm of the thorn and bram- 
ble of disorder; all lawless men were in awe 
of him. Asin the Hindi language blit means 
‘enemy’ and salah ‘an arrow,’ and he rankled 
in the heart of his enemies like an arrow, he 
became celebrated under the surname of 
Bhosala, He settled on his estate at the 
village of Dewalgaon near Puna, in the district 
of Patas, (Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 1 a and 0,) 
[Khafi Khan gives the following account of 
the origin of the Bhonslas:] What I have 
heard trom the inhabitants of the Deccan and 


[especially] the Marathas of that country, 
* All otier accounts call him Babaji Bhonslah. (See Grant Duff, 
i. 88.) 
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about the origin and family of Shivaji [is this]. 
The line of his ancestors stretches up to the 
Rana of Chitor. It is the rde with the Raj- 
puts and all [other] Hindus to consider it 
shameful and vile to beget sons on the person 
of a woman of a different caste and to produce 
ofispring from a concubine. Therefore, if a 
man in the days of passionate youth happens 
to have a child from a woman other than one 
of the same caste, the child is considered. in 
the light of a house-born slave or bondmaid. 
Such children cannot inherit the property of 
their deceased [fathers]. Even when the 
mother is of a higher caste than the father, 
the men of the latter caste do not form any 
marriage or relationship with him, because 
the mother is not a fellow-caste-woman. If 
through love the father had made the woman 
an inmate of his harem, the sonis still dis- 
regarded and treated asa bastard, and can 
marry only persons of similar origin. For 
example, if a woman of the grocer caste is kept 
in the house of a man of a lower caste or a 
Brahman maidenis maintained by a Khatri or 
Kayath, all her children are treated as slaves, 

It is said that the ancestor of Shiva from 
whom the title of Bhosla has come, lived in 
the Rana’s dominions. He formed an inti- 
macy with a woman of a lower caste than 
his own, and admitted her into his harem 
without marriage, as is customary among that 
people. She bore him ason. In fear of the 
scandal of his family and tribe, he kept the 
child with the wet-nurse engaged for it ina 
lonely place in the bosom of the hills, and 
sent support toit in secret. Ashe deeply 
loved the girl, when her parents wished to 
give her in marriage among their own caste- 
men he did not consent to it. Afterwards 
when his passionate love [for her] became 
‘known and the bringing up of the son began 
to be talked of among friends and strangers, 
he secretly removed his son from the place of 
hiding and with the mother set out for the 
Deccan. “Vhen he came to foreign parts, 
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although he falsely gave out that tis son was 
born ofa fellow-caste-woman, no Rajput of 
pure origin contracted relation with him. He 
had no help but to marry his son among the 
Marathas, who declare themselves to be 
obscure Rajputs. Seven or eight generations 
from him Shahu Bhonsla was born. 

The reason of their being named Bhosla— 
which is also pronounced Ghosla—is_ this: 
In the Hindi language ghosla is the name 
given to avery small and narrow place. As 
this man had been brought up in sush a place 
with a view to change of abode, he caine to 
be called Bhosla. Another reascn is also 
given [by some.] (Khafi Khan, ii. 111 and 112), 

[In the Dilkasha Shivaji’s pedigree is given 
thus:] Raja Surasen, who came frem Chitor 
—Mahipat—Sikhman—--Bhawanas-—Deoraj-— 
Partabraj—-Indarsen-—Krishnara] —2aviraj-— 
Madharaj—Gayaji—Dharaj—Parshat --Khelu 
—Rankuji--Babaji--Malji--Shahji. (p. 28.) 

§ 3—Maloji, father of Shahji. 


Bagh Bhonsla had four sons, of whon the 
eldest was Maloji and the secoud Vitoji. 
Maloji had two sons: Shahji Fajah and 
Sharfaji Rajah. Vitoji had 8 sons, Kheloji, 
Manaji and six others, whose history I shall 
write in its proper place. Sharfafi had two 
sons: Trimbakji Rajah and Udaji Rajah. 
Kheloji and the other sons of Vitoji took 
service under Khelkarn Rajah of Bijapur. 
Prince Aurangzib Bahadur for certa:n reasons 
executed them by stretching them on planks 
(ba takhta kashida.)* I shall write of the 
descendants of Kheloji in its place. 

Maloji and Vitoji on account of [family] 
disputes left the zemindari of Dewalgaon, 
came to the village of Verul near Daalatabad, 
engaged in husbandry, and bringiag their 
family and children there made it their hcme. 


* Our text is evidently wrong and confused here. Cirant Duffs 
account is, ‘‘ Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of Wittoojee, w-nt over to the 
imperial service about the same time (1629). He was put to death 
by Aurangzebe; the time and circumstances are not ascertained.” 
i. 102. 
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They themselves went to Lukhji Jadav Rai, 
the deshinukh or chaudhuri of the village of 
Sindkhaira, in the province of Daulatabad, in 
search of livelihood. Jadav Rai was a maz- 
sabdar under Nizam Shah [the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar] and led a contingent of 12,000 
horse. He took Maloji and his brother into 
his service as bargirs** As heft could not 
ride on horseback owing to great stoutness, 
he used to stay in his deorhi, and lovingly ask 
the two brothers to dine with him, paying to 
each asalary of five hun (Rs. 20) a month. 
After some time they brought their families 
to the place. , | 

Maloji had no son. His wife went to Alinad- 
nagar, prayed to a holy man there, and vowed 
that, if through his blessing she got a son, 
she would name him after him. At the holy 
man's benediction she bore two sons. The 
darvish’s name was Shah Sharif (i. ¢, the 
Honoured Lord), and the sons were according- 
ly named Shahji and Shariaji. Shahji was a 
very handsome boy. Jadav Rai delighted to 
see him and often had him brought to his 
drawing-room (:majlis) for amusement. He had 
no son but after some time gota daughter, 
named Jija Bai, who was very beautiful. 

§ 4.-Betrothal of Shahji. 

When Shahji was 5 years old and the daughter 
3 years, Jadav Rai at the Holi made festive 
preparations, held a drawing-room, and started 
music and dance. Seating his daughter on one 
knee and Shabji on the other and placing trays 
of abir and gulal before them, he asked them to 
play with each other. Delighted with the fun, 
he cried out openly in joy of heart, “This girl is 
very beautiful. God has adorned her with his 
own hand of power. And Shahji, too, matches 
her in beauty and grace. May God bring 
about the right thing!” He spoke careless- 
ly, and the audience praised and applauded 
the remark. Maloji and Vitoji, who had'come 
to the drawing-room just then, said, “ From. 

® Bargirs, [common soldiers] supplied with horses by their miuasters. 

+ The textis doubtful. It may mean ‘ they.’ 
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to-day Jadav Rai has become related to us by 
marrizze and has [thereby] cherished us. He- 
Will surely keep his own word. All of you 

preseit here be witness that from to-day this 
girl has been betrothed to my son.” Saying. 
this they sat down. Jaday Rai said nothing 
in reply, but feeling great doubt and sus- 

picion left the place and went to the inner 

apartments, and the merry gathering broke 
up. He used to take Shahji with himself, but 

that :ay he left him there and led away his 

daugter only. 

When his wife heard of the affair, she had 
words with Jadav Rai, saying, “ What relation 
is there between this vagabond, who has 
migrated from his home to satisfy his hunger 


and is staying here as a common soldier, and. 


ourselves ? Relation can be formed only 
with castemen of equal position. Without 
considering all this you have spoken a thing 
on which they have based a claim and gone 
away leaving the audience as witnesses. And 
you 2id not give them a reply! You did not 
forbid this audacity on their part, but con- 
nivec atit!” Jadav Rai replied, “I spoke in 
jest. I have given no shagun [present ac- 
companying a marriage-proposal] according 
to the custom of our caste. I shall dismiss 
them for having made such an audacious 
speech,” He thus consoled his women. Next 
day he did not invite Maloji and Vitoji to dine 
with him, as was his wont, but sent them 
trays of food. They replied, “We shall eat 
this food at the marriage.” After dinner 
Jadav Rai came to his audience-hall, summon- 
ed his clerk, calculated the accounts and 
cashiered the two brothers, saying, “You have 
no relation with me. I have not given you 
any of the customary [marriage-pledges] of 
our caste. You are needlessly bringing a 
charge against me. It is not well. Go away 
hence with vour family. Not even for all 
hour more will you be allowed to stay in this 
town.” They immediately withdrew with 
their families and dependents, and returned 
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to Verul, where they had a house before. 
After visiting the leading men of the place they 
took up residence in their former abode. 
[Tarilch-i-Shivaji.] 

r §5.—Divine favour to Maloji. . 

Two or three years were passed in cultiva- 
tion as before. They were very constant 
and sincere in their devotions. Everyday 
they worshipped Sada-shiva-ji or God and 
did not taste food or drink without perform- 
ing puja On the elkadashi, Mondays, the 
full moon, and other days of Hindu fast they 
used to fast without fail. - 

One full moon night in the month of Magh 
sudi he was sitting, as was his wont, ona 
piece of wood set up in his field, when the 
goddess Sri Devi, i. ¢., the Power (Shakti) of 
God graciously appeared from a hole in the 
field, with her arms adorned with a celestial 
light and priceless ornaments. Maloji was 
awake. She stretched her blessed arm and 
stroked him on the face and the back. The 
blaze of her arm looked like lightning. He 
wakened his brother Vitoji and told him of 
the incident; but the latter regarded it as a 
mere illusion, and said, “ A fancy has got hold 
of your mind under ‘the oppression of sleep. 
You may sleep now, I shall keep watch.” 
Vitoji sat watching [the crops] and Maloli 
slept. Then the Power of God, i. ¢., Sri Devi-ji 
appeared to him in a dream, clad in a white 
robe with a vermillion mark on her forehead 
and priceless jewels on her person, and said, 
“Tam very much pleased [with you]. In this 
hole is a snake [guarding treasure.] I shall 
remain in this dress. Do you make vamaskar 
to me and dig up the hole. In it are 7 large 
iron-trays full of gold amounting to the 
revenue of a kingdom. I bestow them on you. 
The snake will go away; do not search for or 
pursue it. I grant you kingship for 27 gene- 
rations. Fear or suspect none. Hvery wish 
of your heart will be gratified. 
safety.” On waking he reported the whole 
dream to Vitoji. Digging the ground they 
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extracted seven large trays full of goid, and 
loading them in carts had them cared home 
at night, buried them behind the house ina 
ditch which was the storing-place of grain, and 
thus gained composure of mind. 

After a time going to Chamargunda he re- 
ported the matter without omission ir reserve 
and begged help from a banker named Shishawa 
Naik* who was very rich and had kzown him 
from before. The banker agreed amd greatly 
honouring Maloji said, “When God makes 
you king what willyou do to me?” Maloji 
replied, “The cashier-ship (fotadavi) of my 
whole kingdom will belong to you. So long 
as the ?aj: continues in my femily, the 
cashier-ship will continue in yours;” and 
immediately wrote and gave him tie letters- 
patent of fotadar and took oaths to it. The 
banker gave him beautiful ornamen:s and 
cloths. The two went in a cart to a place 
outside the city where the caravaz bringing 
horses used to halt. They bought cne thous- 
and fleet horses, took soldiers (bargir) into 
their service, and got together all ecuipments 
such as saddles, arms, zarrah, bakzar (coats 
of mail), pallci, camps, tents, &c. 

Maloji sent a man to Nimbalkar cf Phaltan, 
who with 12,000 cavalry was following the 
career of a freebooter, and asked of h.m a4 letter 
of alliance and the junction of the:r “orces. 
On getting the letter he joined him. renorted 
his whole case without reserve, and said, “T 
have one thousand horsemen with me. Help 
me with 2,000 of your troopers, so that with a 
force of 3,000 I may go to Jadav Rui and 
demand the marriage of my son.” “imbalkar 
agreed and sent 2,000 horse as aid. Maloji 
with light kit advanced quickly, cvossed the 
river at the ghat of Nimadit hari (?) and 
came to the bank of the Godavari hy way of 
the village of Newasa. Here he alighted close 
to the Rauza of Daulatabad, slew pig= ai d cast 
them into the mosque of the place, tying to 
their necks letters addressed to Nizam Shah 
* Grant Duff has Seshao Naik Poonday. (i. 91.) 
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to the following effect, “Lukhji Jadav Rai 
deshniukh or chaudhuri affianced his daughter 
to my son and avowed it in full assembly at 
Holi. And now at the instigation of foolish 
women he deviates from the straight path of 
fidelity to oath. Hehas dismissed me from his 
service and expelled me from his domain. 
Therefore I have come here with the help of 
Nimbalkar and done this audacious deed. I 
hope that justice would be done to this plain- 
till, or in other words that my-son would be 
married to Jaday Rai’s daughter.. Otherwise 
I shall fling slaughtered pigs into every mosque 
of the kingdom of the Deccan.” He then 
returned to the village of Phaltan. 

Next morning when the attendants of the 
mosque came to sweep it, they were greatly 
grieved by the sight, and took the pigs with 
the letter to Nizam Shah. The king was 
distracted on reading it, and .sent ahadi 
troopers to summon Jadav Rai. He was 
dining when they arrived. They bound and 
at once brought him to the Court. Nizam 
Shah in great displeasure made the pigs and 
letter over tohim and said, “If it had been 
any one else, I should have punished him by 
having him trodden down by an elephant. 
You ought now to conciliate Maloji by marry- 
ing your daughter to’ his son: Delay in this 
would lead to incurable tumult and trouble.” 
Jadav Raireplied in fear, “If you spare my 
life and permit me, I shall make a request.” 
Nizam Shah said, “I grant you safety. Say 
your say.” Jadav Rai then said, “ At your 
Majesty's command I shall wed my daughter 
Jija Bai to Maloji’s son. But [hope you will 
confer the rank of a commander of 12,000 
(with 12,000 horse) on Maloji and his brother 
Vitoji.” The king assented to the proposal, 
and graciously sending reliable men with 
letters of agreement and promise to Maloji 
and Vitoji had them brought to Daulatabad 
with Shahji. Jadav Rai welcomed them on 
the way and ushered them to the royal pre- 
sence. The Sultan, greatly pleased at the 
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sight of the handsome Shahji, conferred a 


splendid robe of honour, sword, elephant, and 


other presents with the rank and jagir ofa 
commander of 12,000 [on Maloji], ordered 
Jadav Rai to bring his family to Daulatabad 
and celebrate his daughter’s marriage in the 
royal presence. Jadav Rai did so, giving 
his daughter dowry to the extent of his means 
and sending her [to her father-in-law’s house] 
with an officer of his own named Kamaji 
Naik Bansbal to look after her in every way. 

Maloji, bringing all his family to Daulata- 
bad, resided there. As his fortune was now 
in the ascendant, he summoned to his side 
Aoji Govind who had been acting as_ his 
peshkar since the dawn of his prosperity, and 
made him his peshwa or supreme diian and 
agent. Bringing out his hidden treasure 
from the ground, he began to distribute alms, 
built a temple at Verul, laid out, gardens and 
dug tanks at various places, and thus pract- 
ised charity and gained agood name. Ona 
hill containing the temple of Sambhu Maha- 
dev, where water was scarce, he dug a tank. 

(To be coutinued) 


JADUNATH SARKAR, 





A. SONNET 
TO DADABHAI NAOROJI: 


BEING A NEW YEAR’S OFFERING AT HIS FEET, 


Shine thou, good man, in all thy glory shine, 

The while thy mighty hand doth wheel the course 
Of them that rightly recognize the force 

And fervour of ideal teachings thine! 


Thy life has ever been a sacrifice 

Of Self and all that unto self belongs ; 

I say not all that in my heart now throngs, 
Bus chat “thy worth is great ;” let this suffice. 


To-day thou shinest India’s brightest son ; 
Of darkest clouds thy Land hast thou relieved ; 
Believe me, noble work like thine ne'er dies; 
May God bless thee for all that thou hast done! 
Bui csorpid wheels the world; oft have I grieved 
To find HOW MODEST WORTH NEGLECTED LIES. 
ANDHERI: K. R: KIRTIKAR, 
1st January, 1907, : 
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HE Amir of Aghanistan has now visited 
Agra, the ancient capital of the Mughals, 
Aligarh, the seat of modern progressive 

Mahomedans, aud Cawnpore, the place of 
nodern western industrialism. The rest of 
lis tour will also be of much the. same 
sharacter, though not on the same grand 
scale, and the question may now be consider- 
sd as to what is likely to be the political, 
social or moral feffect of his visit, or whe- 
sher it is as devoid of all political significance 
is it has been represented to be. 

On the 8th of this month, amidst the boom 
of guns, on a rainy morning, with: expectant 
srowds eager to catch a. sight of him, stepped 
jut of the train the Afghan king surrounded 
xy his staff. Those who expected to find a 
murly uncouth Afghan dressed like the Cabulis 
ne Sees in India, were agreeably disap- 
»0inted in seeing the Amir dressed like a 
Huropean General in a scarlet coat resplen- 
lent with laces, black trousers, white gloves, 
wn astrakhan cap with a diamond, a gold belt 
wud a sword set with jewels, and wearing a 
umber of decorations. His staff who were 
ilso in their uniforms were also dressed in a 
ike inanner. But their faces and bearing did 
10t seem to be particularly attractive. Some 
%§ them were mere boys just out of their 
1omes. <A beard and. moustaches hide the 
therwise heavy features of the Afghan king. 


de is a stout and well-built man. He attempts - 


0 speak English, and though his knowledge 
f that language is not much, he is never shy 
of expressing his thoughis in it. He speaks 
2ersian very fluently and was often heard 
sonversing with peoplein that language. On 
)ther than state occasions he wore an ordi- 
lary morning dress of the Huropean style but 


always with his own head-dress. His com- 


plexion is somewhat sallow and there was a 
certain reserve in hismanner But +o far as 
could be judged by an outsider, there vas none 
of that assertion of superiority, nor: of that 
tace-feeling, none of that air of ecndescen- 
sion which one so often notices aboit people 
in high places in India. In the variois parties 
and receptions where he was preser’, he was 
seen freely walking about like every one else; 
and, whilst courting the acquaintaxce of no 
one, he was never seen avoiding an: one who 
wished to go and speak to him. On the con- 
trary, his reserve was set off to alvantage 
against the behaviour of many of cur Indian 
princes and noblemen who showed ti emselves 
unduly solicitous about mixing with Suropean 
men and women of all grades irresnsctive of 
rank, and equally anxious to avoid heir own 
countrymen, even if previously acquainted 
with them. Painful it was to see se ne of our 
biggest chiefs and nobles forcing t! emselves 
into places where they were not wanted, re- 
gardless of the jokes that were beizg cut at 
their expense by Huropeans. Ther is, I am 
afraid, something radically wrong about most 
of our Rajas and Nawabs; and they «annot do 
better than take a leaf out of the Afghan 
king’s book in point of reserve o2 manner, 
readiness to mix and sympathize with their 
own countrymen and manliness of ciaracter. 
Much has been written about tce Amir’s 
visit being without any political sisnificance 
whatever. It may be that no political con- 
sequences of importance are likely to result 
from it in the immediate future. But even 
the most thick-headed person will at once 
concede that the British Government is of 
all the last Government to throw awzy money, 
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brains and time upon mere sentiment, simply 
to please an Asiatic prince, already in receipt 
of a keavy yearly subsidy from them, The 
treatment accorded to the Amir was right 
royal. No Asiatic ruler ever received it from 
the Government of India, although there are 
even now in India princes and chiefs ruling 
territories vaster than the Amir’s, possessing 
revenues larger and exercising sway over sub- 
jects more numerous and more civilized than 
he. No one has ever known of any Indian 
prince receiving a ziafut of Rs. 21,000 imme- 
diately on his arrival at a British capital. The 
Amir’s camp was laid out with extreme care, 
and no trouble and expense were spared to 
make lim thoroughly comfortable. It is said 
the idea was originally to have a Jarge Durbar 
to receive him in the presence of the principal 
chiefs of Rajputana and Central India and 
thus to impress upon him the grandeur of the 
Government of India. But the proposal fell 
through, because some of the native princes 
are said to have raised points of precedence 
which it was thought unsafe toignore. But in 
spite of the omission of the Durbar, the proces- 
sions, fétes, parties, dinners, reviews, and chap- 
ters with which the Agra week was crowded, 
from the 8th to the 15th of January last, must 
have convinced the Amir of the anxiety of the 
Government to please him in every possible 
manner, so much so as to give rise to the im- 
pression in the minds of not a few of his co- 
religionists that they were afraid of him and 
were seeking his aid against their powerful 
rival, Russia. 

But whether it be so or not, one thing ought 
fairly to result from this visit and it is to 
make the bond between the Amir and the 
Government closer and the possibility of an 
Anglo-Afghan alliance against Russia nearer. 
{t may be that even the yearly subsidy of ten 
lakhs paid to his father, the 20,000 breech-load- 
ing rifles, the batteries of artillery and ammuni- 
tion he received from Lord Dufferin, the raising 
of that subsidy to 18 lakhs later on and the 
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payment of all the arrears of the subsidy in 
1904 to the tune of some 60 lakhs of Rupees, the 
right to the unrestricted importation of arms 
‘and she recognition of himself as the indepen- 
dent king of Afghanistan, have not yet driven 
from his mind the suspicion of foreigners, and 
the day when he may permit the construction 
of a Railway to Cabul and Candahar, or the 
establishment of telegraphic communication 
between his capital and India or the re-organ- 
ization of his army under British officers, is 
yet distant. But he would be more than. 
human if all that has been done in India a 
connection with his visit, did not make him | 
more friendly to the Government; and if it | 
succeeds in removing bis suspicions in ever so | 
smal] a degree, the cost may not be grudged. | 
Whether it will do so, time alone will show. 
Rut whatever may be said of the political 
effect. of the visit, there can be no two opinions 
about the immense encouragement it has 
afforced to the cause of Mahomedan advance- 
ment in India. For the first time after the 
fall of the Mughals, have the Mahomedans 
joined in public prayers under an independent 
sovereign. In Agra the Amir acted as the 
Imam when he went to say his prayers at the 
Jama Musjid on Friday. The thousands of 
Mahomedans there were all animated witha 
feeling of unity. The Amir read the khathba, 
but, it Is said, without the name of the king. 
In Aligarh he also officiated at prayers and in 
Delhi he will probably do the same. His 
speech at Aligarh, where he told the students 
of the M. A.-O. College to be as mindful of the 
truths of their religion as of their study of 
western science and literature, his active 
sympathy with the College and the cordiality 
with which he mixed with the people there and 
the scrutiny with which he saw everything, all 
show that in him the Mahomedans have a_ 
great sympathizer and a powerful friend, His? 
attitude towards all that conduces to their 
welfare cannot, therefore, fail to have a very 
beneficial effect upon the general attitude of 
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the Government of the country towards them 
and might well make the Hindus wish that 
they too had a friend like him. Divided as the 
‘latter are amongst innumerable castes and 
_ Sub-castes, many of whom, to say the least, 
jealous of each other, rent with religious 


differences which have always defeated the 


efforts of the best reformers to ‘reconcile, 
having no religious or social leader of a tower- 
ing personality to look up to, and in some 
parts of the country accentuating differences 
which already divide the rulers and the ruled, 
by an unwise system of boycott; it looks as if 
the Hindus are soon likely to be distanced in 
the race of life by their Mabomedan fellow- 
countrymen. Does it ever occur to those who 
are talking of boycotting every Government 
appointment, paid or honorary, and everything 
else in which the Government has any hand, 
how unwise their whole conduct is in the 
face of their having themselves done so little 
to develop the resources of the country and 
find food for the millions who would be driven 
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to starvation were their advice listened to? 
As an American remarked the othen dey, you 
may draw but not drive the Britis Govern- 


‘ment. 


The Amir of Cabul has by his stapping the 
sacrifice of cows in Delhi on the czeasion of 
his visit there, shown how toleract he is of 
other people’s religious féelings. H's attitude 
in this respect ought to furnish a les;.on to both 
Hindus and Mahomedans. If they learn this 
lesson they can make themselves happy as 
wellas save the Government much troulle. Tt 
is said that in Cabul the Hindus are trested in 
the same way as the Mahomedans. fi: is so, 
itis a matter of great satisfaction anl like 
the other incident shows the broad-m ndeduess 
of the Afghan ruler. To conclude, the bill, 
of which let us hope England will prv a. least 
a portion, may be heavy, but the effect of the 
visit cannot be otherwise than goa amit is 
hoped that the Amir will carry pleusaat re- 
collections of India and her people. 

Jan. 23, 1907. AN INDIAN "HIYKER, 
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The last week of the year 1906 was so 
crowded with events that it has been the 
despair of even the most energetic daily 
journalist to deal adequately with them. A 
Briareus installed in the editorial chair might 
have done it; but we fancy there would still 
have been wanting the omnivorous reader to 
match. Speaking seriously, it must be evi- 
dent to all intelligent persons that during 
“national” week no active or deliberative 
work is properly done; the majority of those 
* who attend the sessions of the Congress and 
the numerous Conferences indulge in patriotic 
dissipation, unintentional though it be. A 
remedy has to be found, and educated India 


is surely equal to the task. Perhaps we have 
to seek it in the direction of the gradual 
growth of a class of intelligent patriotic 
persons whose movements do not .lapend on 
court holidays. Inthe meantime le: us make 
the most of the opportunities that sick holi- 
days afford by proper organisation aazl econo- 
mical methods of work. It is matter for 
congratulation that, in spite of t'e Lurry, 
so much work is done. It is matte> for still 
greater satisfaction that the naticnal awa- 
kening has touched every sphere cf human 
thought and activity, thongh in some vases, 
not in proportion to their relative import- 
ance. 
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‘The Congress which still seems to have only 
just ended, appears alike memorable - and 
important, Whether we read its own records, 
reported without comment,-or weigh one 
against the other the conflicting editorial 
opinions of the papers in India and Eingland. 
Amongst friends and foes alike, the note of 
surprise is audible at the ‘united front pre- 
sented by the Congress to the world.’ We do 
not think this surprise is justified. The great 
distinction of Indian politics appears, to one 
within the racial ranks, to be their unanimity. 
We are not inclined to think that either Ire- 
land or Russia can show a similar unanimity 
amongst their patriotic factions. Hungary 
and Norway, who can, have both compelled 
the whole world to admit the fact. The out- 
standing characteristic of Congress leaders in 
the past, moreover, has been an overwhelm- 
ing respect for the integrity and continuity 
of the Congress. Time and again the more 
outspoken and enthusiastic,—-shall we say, the 
extreme,—amongst us have capitulated to 
the seniors rather than jeopardise that unity 
which was still dearer to the most hot- 
headed of us than his own opinions. The turn 
of the wheel brings many revolutions, and 
to-day, with a peculiar generosity, the elders 
amongst us have recognised and asserted 
the right to be heard of an utterance that 
would not perhaps otherwise havé been their 
utterance, have accepted ‘a movement as 
national, which they had not themselves initi- 
ated, and have implicitly announced thereby 
their own future loyalty to the new eagerness 
of passion of the forward advance. But we 
do not agree with those who hold that such 
action shows “a gradual. training” of the 
Congress leaders, or a successful imitation‘ of 
a foreign pattern. On the contrary, to our 
eyes: it appears that this mutual deference 
antl respect of young and old,—this coinmon un- 
spoken determination effectively to maintain 
the working-union; no matter how recklessly 
either may seem now and again to Strain at 


— 
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the tether—is peculiarly Indian. We read in it 


no slew political growth, but the old familiar 
methods of the undivided family. “ And it is but 
added proof to us that all the sources of our 
Strength are to be found in ourselves, when 
once we have learned to avail ourselves of 
them. The deferential and patriarchal habits 
of the undivided family have long acted to 
conceal our strength, alike from outsiders and 
from ourselves. But the strength was there. 
‘And to-day the manner that hitherto seemed 
to do us less than justice has suddenly become 
a powerful political weapon. For it has 
revealed the fact that we are not a majority, 
but a unity—solid, impregnable, without dis- 
sentients on one side or the other. And as 
our manners amongst ourselves are those of 


‘kith and kin, so be it understood, is the heart 


within us also. Weare of one blood, we Indian 
people, and the hurt of any one member 
affects us all, On this fact, no longer a 
faith but a demonstration, our future depends. 
For that future we must all work, work with 
hearts that never droop and hands that never 
waver, remembering all the while that in 
things essential there should be unity, in things 
non-essential liberty, andin all things charity. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s presidential address 
has been variously estimated. It may at once 
be conceded that it does not lay any claim to 
literary excellence. That it is wanting in 
the emotional element is also quite plain. 
But cold steel does as good execution in its 
way as the: red hot bullet.. That it does not 
say anything that its author has not said be- 
fore is also admitted ;—and on the art of effec- 
tive repetition we have had our say last month 
in the article on Mr. Naoroji. 
of: the address lies in the fact that it states 
in clear and unequivocal: language our chief. 


political demand, namely, Siwardj or self, 


government. 

“(1) Just as the administration of the United King- 
dom in all services, departments and details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so 


The great merit | 
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should we in India elaim-that the administration in all 
services, departments and details should be in the 
hands of the people themselves of India. 

“This is not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the edueated —important enough as 
these matters are—but it is far more an absolute neces- 
sity as the only remedy for the great inevitable econo- 
mie evil which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred 
and twenty years ago, and which is the fundamental 
cause of the present drain and poverty. The vemedy 
is absolutely necessary for the material, moral, intel- 
lectual, political, social, industrial and every possible 
progress and welfare of the people of India. 

“(2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending 
the taxes ave in the hands of the representatives of 
the people of those countries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of India. 

“(3) All financial relations betaveen England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality; i. e., 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure 
in any department—Civil or Military or Naval—to 
the extent of that share should Indians share in all 
the benefits of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, 
emoluments, &¢., materials, &c., asa partner in the 
Empire, as she is always declared to be.” We do not 
ask any favours. We want only justice. Instead of 
going into any further divisions or details of our 
rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be 
comprised in one word-—* Self-g goyernment ” or Ste rag 
like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies.” 


_ Some of: us have concluded in a mood of | 
either hasty appreciation or of equally hasty - 


fault-finding that Mr. Naoroji-is in favour of 
self-government on colonial-lines, but not of 
absolute autonomy. But the actual words 
that he uses,—‘Self-government or Sivardj 
like that of the United Kingdom-or the Colo- 
nies’’—-do not warrant any such conelusion. 
There is nothing to prevent us from interpret- 
ing his words to mean that he desires absolute 
autonomy like that of the United Kingdom, 
but would be content to have self-government 
@n colonial lines under British suzerainty. 
- And that shows the temperament of the prac- 
tical statesman as distinguished from that 
of the doctrinaire politician or the political 
visionary. It is this temperament, too, that 
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leads him to demand at onée only a beginning 
but not the full rights of self-goverument. 
For, absolute autonomy, and self-government 
on colonial lines in a fully developed form, are 
at present equally remote. India can  e im- 
mediately free either as the result of a suc- 
cessful armed rebellion, or as the re:ult of 
a& magnanimous renunciation by the British 
nation of their suzerainty and domination 
But both are equally out of the question. So 
we have to make a gradual advance. 


“We may here observe in passing tuat at 
present the mere imagination of a day when 
England’s suzerainty over India may ‘cease is 
considered even by professed Huropean well- 
wishers of India as treading on fornidden 
ground. But we venture to think that t does 
not necessarily involve sedition or hostility to 
England, or, that much dreaded thing, extre- 
mism. A time there was when Anglo-indian 
statesmen thought of Indian independence 
not only without dread but rataer with 
prophetic hope and pride. A man does not 
pose or attitudinise a a philanthorist in his 
ee journal and; this is what we Jind in 

“The Private Journal of the Marquess of 
Hastings”? under date the 17th of May, 
1818 :--- | 


. “A time not very remote will arrive when Ingland 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, and from which 
she cannot at present recede. In that honr it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
that she had used her sovereignty towards enlighten- 
ing her temporary subjects, so as to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of ustice, 
and to maintain with probity towards the:r honefac- 
tress that commercial intercourse in whicl: we showd 
ee Bae a solid interest.’—P. 526, vol. ii. 


as the 
He is right in sa-ing: that 


_Mr. Naoroji advocates agitation 
means of advance. 
petitioning is not. 


“heering for any favours any more than that the 
ging J 
conventional “ Your obedient servant ” In letters 
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makes a man an obedient servant. Tt is the conven- 
tional way of approaching higher authorities. The 
petitions are claims for rights or for justice or for 
reforms,-—to influence and put pressure on Parliament 
by showing how the public regard any particular 
matter. The fact that we have more or less failed 
hitherto is not because we have petitioned too much, 
but that we have petitioned too little.” : 

It is true that sensitive souls having self- 
respect feel it humiliating to have to make 
representations which are unheeded. But we 
must remember that even in self-governing 
countries such is the fate of many representa- 
tions. And after allit is certainly far more 
humiliating to have to live under foreign rule 
than to adopt a “ mendicant policy ” to get rid 
of foreign domination to some extent. In 
advocating agitation, Mr. Naoroji does not 
place himself against other lawful methods of 
political work. At the time when the Bengal 
boycott was proclaimed, he encouraged the 
Bengalis in that line of action. His address, 
no doubt, is silent on the point ;—and this has 
seemed to us a defect of that remarkable 
pronouncement. But he has said nothing to 
show that he is against the method of boycott, 
and a Oongress resolution both in 1905 and 
1906 has recognised the boycott to be legiti- 
mate. 


- After half a century of struggle and dis- 
appointment, Mr. Naoroji still hopes that 
“the British conscience” will assert itself, 
He must have reason for the faith that is in 
him.’ His age, character and intellectual capa- 
city, and the disinterested and devoted work 
that he has done for his country for half a cen- 
tury, incline us to make his faith our own. It 
is not impossible, too, fora nation to be just. 
Whilst we are perfectly sure that Mr. Naoroji’s 
hope is sincere, we on our part cannot without 
hypocrisy say that we have full faith in the 
sense of justice of the British people; but at 
the same time wedo not say that they may 
not in future be juster than they have been in 
the past. Our hope of India’s salvation rests 


~ worse than useless. 
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chiefly and primarily on what Mr. Naoroji has: 
called “the supremacy of the moral law.” And, 
the appeal to a nation’s sense of justice and love 
of righteousness is ultimately based on the 
moral order of the universe. At the same time. 
we must not forget that in mundane affairs 
large masses of people are Influenced oftener by. 
fear and self-interest. It is for this reason that 
we wish our national strength to be developed 
in all directions, so that our rulers may feel 
that unless justice be done, effective retalia- 
tion is sure to follow. We lay stress on the 
word effective. The Bengal boycott has not 
been effective, nor the Bengal strikes. Both 
boycott and the strikes as political weapons 
are threats. If you threaten, you must be ina 
position to carry out the threat. Hise it is 
It is for this reason that 
we are at this stage of our national life and 
feeling opposed to the declaration of the 
extension of the boycott as a political weapon 
to provinces other than Bengal. In the mean- 
time. every patriotic Indian should practise the 
economical boycott as far as possible. © 


% 


We may incidentally observe that Some well- 
known men have said that Bengal is justified 
in using the boycott as a political weapon, as 
Bengali opinion and sentiment have been 
contemptuously trampled under foot. But 
may we ask, in what province of India are 
popular opinion and sentiment considered or 
respected? Non-Bengalis may not yet have 
had any occasion to feel humiliated so much, 
but we are really all in the same boat. It is 
no doubt a fact that the national bond and 
feeling are still so weak all over India that the 
other provinces do not feel Bengal’s wrong and 
humiliation to be theirs also. ‘Of this we 
ought to be ashamed; and not flaunt it osten- 
tatiously as the reason for our not joining 
Bengal in ber boycott movement. Bengal 
need not be apologetic. She has resolved well 
and worthily. Where the unworthiness of her 
sons and daughters comes in is that they have 


106 manfully and -with womanly singleness of 
levotion taken all possible steps to carry out 
he resolve. We are not alone in thinking 
shat Bengal’s humiliation is India’s humilia- 
sion, too. The Hon’ble Dr. Rashbihari Ghosh 
rery wisely observed in his brilliant address :-- 


| “For behind this deliberate outrage upon public 
isentiment and closely connected with it there is a 
very much larger issue affecting the good government 
of this country. That issue is nothing more nothing 
less than this, Is India to be governed autocratically 
without any regard to the sentiments and opinions of 
the people, who must be mace to know their proper 
place as an inferior subject race, or on those enlighten- 
ed principles which are professed by our rulers? The 
question of partition, Jooked at from this point of 
view, involves a trial of strength between the people 
and the bureaucracy and in that trial [am sure we 
shall have not merely the good wishes but also the 
active support and sympathy of all our countrymen.” 


We have said above that large masses of 
people are influenced by the motive of self- 
interest. Mr. Naoroji has never been oblivious 
of that fact. Time and again he has told the 
British people that if the people of India were 
better governed they would be ina position to 
purchase British manufactures to a far larger 
extent than now. He repeats this appeal 
to their self-interest in an appendix to his 
address, from which we make the following 
extract :-— 

“The Colonies within the short time of their develop- 
inent by self-government, are receiving British and 
Irish goods in spite of their protection against British 
goods, Canada 37 [shillings] per head ; Australia 88°12 
per head and the Cape 100 per head; India takes the 
very small amount of 2-8 per head after 150 years of 
British rule and administration with free trade and 
with entire British. control! What an extraordinary 
loss this is to ‘the industries, riches and trade of the 
United Kingdom! Had India been dealt with righteous- 
ly with self-government like that of the Colonies and 


é had she been able to receive British goods even 20 


per head (let alone 37, 88 and 100), the United Kingdom 
would have exported to India in 1904 not the poor 
£40,000,000 but 71 times £40,000,000 7. ¢., £300,000,000, 
as much as the United Kingdom had in 1904 exported 
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to the whole world, which was £300,711,040. Vhata 
grand thing it would have been for the real h and 
industries and trade of the United Kingcom = This 
grand result would have happened if India hid self- 


government; and will happen when India wll bea 
self-governing country.” 


We have no space to comment on ell the 


important points in Mi, Naoroji’s address. We ° 


shall conclude by drawing attentian to one 
more passage init. It runis— 

“The Boer war cost Britain more than two Hnudred 
millions and-20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. Iidia, on 
the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of sosting 
anything—and the blood that was shed wae large- 
ly Indian blood—and yet this is a strange e onsrast. 
The Boers have already obtained self-go-ernent in 
a few years after conquest, while India kas i106 yet 
received self-government though it is more then 200 
years from the commencement of the political con- 
nection.” 

What are the causes of this strange con- 
trast? Obviously two: (1) the Boers are a 
white people, (2)—and here the motive of fear 
comes in—the Boers can fight and ofer united 
active resistance to foreign despotism Per- 


haps the Boers have been able to coavites thy 


British people that the Transvaal would « 


be a bed of roses if self-government were no. 
given to it. : The best way to convirce 3tates- 
men that certain reforms are urgently 1éeded 
is to give them object lessons that a smooth 
working of the administrative machinery of 
the country is impossible withou . tlose re- 
forms. An appeal to their sense of justice 
is good, but these object lessons are nor super- 
fluous, if only by way of stimulating shed 3ense 
of justice. But it may be urged wits some 
show of reason that as we are wenk cn the 
British Government and people are so -mmea- 
surably strong, we ought not to d) arything 
which will rouse their resentment, we ought 
not to think of even lawful retaliatio.. But 
the initial mistake is in thinking taat we are 
weak. No. I am weak,maybetrue. But itis 
never true to say that we are weax, provided 


you have got the right to say “we.” In # 








political grammar, a gs eeereae ton of many 
units do not make a “we”; but the one unit 
consisting of many sveiisbers is rightly, called 
“we.” And that “we” is never weak.” 


For some years past, there has been a de- 
mand fora constitution for the Congress. We 
‘have got a constitution now, “for sustained 
and continuous political work ” all over India, 
and for other purposes. We are not opposed 
to the Congress having a constitution. We 
advocate it and admit its necessity and 
utility. But we should bear in mind that 
a constitution cannot creaté workers. With 
the exception of the United Provinces, al- 
most all provinces in India have had politi- 
cal associations for years past. What pre- 
vented these bodies from doing “sustained 
and continuous political work”? Certainly 
not the want of a constitution for the Congress. 
Constitutions are good, even necessary; but 
men are necessary to make them living. Many 
_, countries besides England have got Parliamen- 
‘itary constitutions. But they are not equally 
he r efficient everywhere, because the men who 
SS work them are not every where similar in tem- 
a - character and capacity. As the constitu- 
tion of the Congress is tentative, its defects can 
He easily removed. Inthe Central Standing 
» -Wommittee the numbers allotted to different 
| provinces seem to have been somewhat arbi- 
=. a prarily fixed, without much reference to their 
rea, population, literacy or moral and mate- 
t Bia progress. The allotment of members of 
aq %ehne Subjects Committee to the provinces is 
| ra sfso open to the same criticism. The constitu- 
oo pos! - ‘* is entirely silent on three points, (1) the 
an Bolifications of delegates, (2) the qualifications 
cae me electors, and (3) the standard of population 
= ial other standard according to which the 
B Mumber of delegates to be elected by a village, 
down, or association is to be determined. 
hf y fese constitute a difficult problem; but we 
pe it is neither unworthy of attention, nor 
oluble, 
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We have in a previous note spoken of the po 
tical visionary, but we hope not in a spirit 
disparagement. Visions are not useless. Sc 
a dream and it becomes an idea. Sow ; 
idea and it becomes a wish. Sow a wish and 
becomes a resolve. Sow a resolve and it t 
comes a deed. As Spenser says 

“For, of the soul the body form doth take; 

For soul is form and doth the body make :" 

so is the vision of to-day the reality of t 
morrow. Six centuries before the unificati: 
and independence of Italy under one.king d 
Dante dream of one united Italy. Byron h: 
translated his burning words in the lines— 

Hast thou not bled ? and hast thou still to bleed, 

Italia? Ah! to me such things, foreshown 

With dim sepulchral light, bid me forget 

In thine irreparable wrongs my own ; 

We can have but one country, and even yet 

Thou’rt mine—my bones shall be within thy brea 

My soul within thy language, which once set 

With our old Roman sway in the wide west : 

*K * ** * ok 

Oh: my own beauteous land! so long laid low, 

So long the grave of thy own children's hopes, 

When there is but required a single blow _ 

To break the chain, yet—yet the avenger stops, 

And doubt and discord step 'twixt thine and thee 

And join their strength to yan which with the 

copes : 

What is there wanting then to set thee free, 

And show thy beauty in its fullest light ? 

To make the Alps impassable; and we 

Her sons, may do this with one deed—Unrtz ! 

No. The visionary is not a useless membe 
ofsociety. Let us have visions by all means 
but let us not merely dream. Let us in th 
meanwhile take what we get and fit ou 

selves more and more for self-government, It i 
true, as Mr. Naoroji says,“ we can never be ff 
till we actually undertake the work and the res 
ponsibility.” But in matters which rest maint 
or entirely in our hands, let us show our capa 
city for united, organised and fruitful work 


From this point of view the resolutions 


the Congress on Swadeshism and nationa 
education are very important, They formally 
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recognise that petitioning and protesting are 
not our sole duties; we have also constructive 
work todo. Let us do that work now. 


In social matters we are much more able 
and free to arrive at our goal independently 
than in matters educational and industrial. 
The importance of the Social Conference is, 
therefore, very great. Sir Chunder Madhub 
Ghose’s presidential address is not a brilliant 
performance. There was some inconsistency, 
too, between what he said in the beginning 
about its being necessary that the resolutions 
of the Conference should be acceptable to the 
Hindus, and what he said towards the close of 
his address as to “the main aim of the Indian 
Social Conference” being ‘to influence public 
opinion.” The.inconsistency becomes still 
more glaring when he is reported to have.said : 

*T wish further to impress upon you gentlemen 
not to be satisfied with simply a theoretical belief of 
what is right and proper, but act up to the courage 
of your conviction. It is idle to expect that in carrying 

outany reform, you will meet with no opposition ov 
carry the whole community with you all at onee. 
.On the contrary you should be prepared to eneounter 
some amount of misunderstanding, possibly of some 
vituperation.” 

He also trotted out the exploded fallacy 
of “taking the mass of the community with 
us.” But, in spite of all the literary and other 
faults of his address, we must say he was 
quite justified in taking to task our politicians 
for their almost exclusive attention to politics, 

, The mention of the name of an Ananda Mohan 
Bose is no defence. And he was not an 
orthodox Hindu, too. Sir Chunder Madhub 
was perfectly right when he said that we 
must make progress all along the line and not 
spend all our force in political or semi-political 
agitation. 


_ Itis only fitting that woman should take 
‘a leading part in social reform. Not only is 
she the maker and the ruler of the home, 
the family, whichis the unit of society, but 
the most crying social evils are the wrong and 


Lr” 


unjust treatment of our womanhood 2; pLesent 
and for ages past. Woman’s education th2 abo- 
lition or partial removal of the pardai, the 
abolition of polygamy, the putting = end. to 
child marriages and to enforced w:lowhood, 
“social purity including the antinaut: h “nove- 
ment,—these all relate to woman. Lt s-reng- 
thens our hope, therefore, to find the. tks wo- 
manhood of India is standing up for] <r rghts. 
At the last Social Conference the bes”. 3pe2ches 
were those by some ladies, and he most 
brilliant and telling of all was that of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the gifted poetess w se hirth 
and marriage symbolise the future v 2ifie ation 
of the various races of India. Sh=- dil not 
repeat hackneyed phrases. Her words vere 
the genuine coinage of her soul. In rnging 
words of courage born of conviction she 
firmly said. 

“ At this great moment of stress and strizing, when 
the Indian races are seeking for the ultimate unity of 
& common national ideal, it is well for ust: remember 
that the success of the whole jnovement . es centred 
in what is known as the woman question. I- is nol 
you bué we who are the nation-builders. " 

Referring to the question of the =ducation 
of woman, she observed :—- 

“ Others again were neither “for Jove cz Jekovah," 


' but were for compromise, bringing forwa-+. a whole 


syllabus of compromises.. “Teach this,” she- said, 
‘and not that.” But my friends, in matte:: of sduea- 
tion you cannot say thats far and no further Icither 
can Sou say to the winds of Heaven “ Blov-not where 
ye list,” nor forbid the waves to cross ihei  0un- 
davies, nor yet the human soul to soaz leyerl the 
bounds of arbitrary limitations. * * *. Tow one 
man dare to deprive another of his birth-riéto Jod's 


pure air which nourishes his body? How thes shall 


“a man dare to deprive’a human soul of its i umeiuorial 
inheritance of liberty and life? And yet, y Liends, 
man has so dared in the case of Indian wer-en. That 
is why you men of India are to-day wlr ycuare: 
because your fathers in depriving your notlers of 
that immemorial birth-right have robbec yor, their 
sons; of your just inheritance. Therefor, I sharge 
you, restore to your women their ancient ighss, for, 
as I have said, it is we, and not you, who zre tia real 
nation-builders, and without our active + -operation 





at all points of progress all your congresses and 
conferences are in vain. Hducate your women, and 
the nation will take care of itsell, for it is true. to- 
day asit was yesterday and will be to the end of 
human life that the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
power that rules the world”. 


If the feature of the Social Conference com- 
mented upon above is hopeful, the Ladies’ 
Conference,’ where large numbers even of 
pardah ladies thronged,—is still more so. It 
was entirely in the fitness of things that the 
movement should have originated in Bombay, 
where woman is freer than anywhere else in 
India. The Ladies’ Conference shows that the 
sentiment of nationality has touched the heart 
of the Indian people, that the progressive move~ 
ment has planted its flag in the very citadel of 
the national stronghold. Now perhaps one may 


be justified in hoping that the future is secure.- 


Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda, who 
presided over its deliberations, is undoubtedly 
tlie greatest lady in the land, and the natural 
leader of Indian womanhood in general. It is 
a wonderful thing that her union of beauty, 
eraciousness and royal simplicity, should 
constitute so large a personal dower for the 
position which bas thus fallen to her as the 
consort of the distinguished prince whose 
throne sheshares. Just as H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar said in his inaugural address at the 
Industrial Conference, “that our interests 
[those of prince and people] are one and the 
game ;--whatever helps and elevates you 
helps and elevates us: whatever retards your 
progress retards ours:” so did the Maharani 
say in her own gracious way :— 

“TT come as a veturned wanderer, as an exile taken 
back in his home again, for there is a bond of union 
syhich woites us and makes all India our home. You 
received me kindly and lovingly two years ago and I 
feel myself as much at home in Bengal as at Baroda,— 
aniong sisters engaged in the same work and endea- 
yours,—daughters of the same beloved Motherland. 
Your Mahila Samiti cherishes these sentiments. One 
of its principal objects is to unite Indian ladies of all 
creeds, castes, and races. Our men are drawing 
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closer together, year after year, by means of Con- 
gresses and various Conferences, and through common 
aims, aspirations and endeavours. But I think, in 
cementing the bonds of national union, we, women of 
India, have an influence uot less potent than that of 
men. We meet each other in our homes; we léarn thy 
know end respect and love each other within the walls 
of the Zenana; and we strengthen those ties which 
hold together a nation. For although we may live a 
thousand miles apart and although we may speak 
different languages, we are united by a bond of com- 
mon sentiments and common endeavours. High or 
low, or rich or poor, we ave all proud of the same 
traditions of the past, inspired by the same aspirations 
for tha future, united by the same sentiments of 
affection and of love. It is a happy idea, therefore, 
which has led the Mahila Samiti to try and bring 


-together ladies from all parts of India. The more we 


meet, the more we know each other, the better shall 
we succeed in our conimmon work and endeavours,” 


“Ttis not you but we who are the true 
nation-builders,” said Mrs. Naidu. It only 


‘shows how the same idea is knocking for 


welcame at the heart-gates of all that Her 
Highness should also have observed :— 

“The manhood and the womanhood of India is our 
handiwork ; let us mothers, train the future manhood | 
and wemanhood of India to the service of our country.” 


The Maharani’s wondering admiration of 
the Swadeshi movement and her exbortation 
to all women to join init was and is whole- 
heart2d. She sets a very high value; as is 
evident to all who know her intimately, on that 
practical Siwadeshism that is demonstrated 
in fashionable women by wearing nothing 
foreign. One lady whom she knew well was 


gravely reproached by her in Oalcutta for 


wearing a veil of bideshi chiffon. 


The address of welcome to the Ladies’ Con- 
ference was read by Mrs. J. C. Bose, that type 
of the best womanhood of India who has chosen 
to hide the light of her sterling womanly 
worth under a bushel. Truer words were 
never uttered on woman’s education than when — 
she said :— 

“Amongst such questions is that of the Education 
of women in its various grades, higher, secondary and 
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clementary. We feel that it is for us to speak with 
no uncertain voice as to our will and desire on this 
matter. When our own mind is known to ourselves, 
events and institutions must obey our will. We 
believe that it is for us women, above all, to keep 
Hlearly before ourselves and before our country, the 
reasons and ideals with which we seek for a deeper 
and extended education ; not that we may make better 
matches for our girls, because they are decorated 
with accomplishments as well as with bridal orna- 


the daughter-In-law may be more valuable in the 
home of her adoption, but because woman, like man, 
is first of all a mind, and only in the second place 
physical and a body, because life is a great spiritual 
experience which demands every power of the ripe 
and awakened heart and intellect for its true falfil- 
ment; because true education, the highest develop- 
ment available in the given age, and the given place, 
has always been held in India to be the right of 
woman as truly as of man. In ancient days when 
Sanskrit learning and philosophy was typical of all 
culture had we not Gargi and Maitreyi amongst 
historic figures ? In later days when Astronomy 
and Mathematics had been added to the national 
learning, had we not Lilavati the daughter of Bhas- 
karacharya, and Khana? Amongst our Mahommedan 
sisters, is if not matter of history that the ladies of 
‘the Mogul Court—Nur Jahan and others, were amongst 
the most active collectors of the illuminated manus- 
eripts which the emperors loved to gather together ? 
For we cannot but remember here that the name 
which shines in history is only the culminating point 
of a vastseries of unrecorded efforts of the same kind. 
Thus we Indian -women are by no means willing to 
admit that the men of our own Jand have ever been 
desirous of shutting out from us the typical culture 
of each epoch as it vose. Rather they have valued 
“our comradeship and honoured our achievements call- 
ing us constantly to share in their highest pursuits. 
Even now those who have been present, know that 
there is no acclamation at the university gathering 
like that of the men students for the women graduates. 
At the present moment, then, when conceptions of 
culture are changing, and new modes of education 
must be found, we feel that it is for us to consider 
ost anxiously and discuss sincerely the problems 
and ideals connected with woman's education. But 
while we feel that the number of candidates for 
higher university honours shows a painful decline 
on earlier years, aud while we are conscious that 
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ments; not even that the services of the wife and 
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something must be done, under this head. for the en- 
couragement of ambition, we must at the sune2 time 
remind ourselves and our sisters that a wise jucgment 
or the noble employment of leisure forms a greater 
proof of real edueation than the power to speak, for 
example, a foreign language. ” 


She passed on to speak of the cherishing 
and revival of the dying Indian industries, and 
of woman's duty and-privilege in this respect. 

*We must not grudge our sons to this task though 
giving them many mean years of self-denial on our own 
part. We nust not allow despaireven to whi pe in our 
ears. For new industries have to he intraducec and 
acclimatised amongst us. Machine processes ha /e te 
be organised, methods of business on the lsrge seale 
and the small, must be assimilated, and above al the 
ideals of sound commercial life, the integrity of 
the merchant, the honour and promptitude of the 
businessinan, the loyalty and courtesy essential to 
suecessful co-operation, have to be realise: aid that 
largely at our urging.” 

“Closely allied to this, and a part of it, is the 
question of the revival of spinning for woren. It 
was the fact that cotton for the purpose wes spun by 
hand that made the old weavers indepencens cf the 
staple, in producing such fabries as the ‘ woven 
wind” of Dacea. This skill must be broeghs back. 
Fortunately we are not In India, as in other councries, 
in the position of having filled wp the leisure of our 
women, which used to be spent in spinning, in other 
ways. The place still waits, enpty for the reap zcar- 
ance of the old occupation, There is still a handful 
of vice for each woman who has a handfw of thread 
to sell. A world of perplexities is thus reso-ved at 
once, by the simple restoration of an old state of 
things. But how is the impulse to go out ts: women ? 
How is the invitation and knowledge to be carried ? 
Here, your Highness and ladies, we fee taat by 
mutual consultation much help may be given ws all.” 

We regret we are unable to meution the 
many other points of interest in her vecutiful 
address. We shall conelude with ler terse 
summing up of woman’s function. 

“But whatever be the subject brought up fcr com- 
parison of ideas, we believe that it will te found to 
involve always some form or other of womun's great 
function of protection, Aggressive activities we may 
leave to man, but woman, who is the motuer in the 
household, preserving, protecting, bearing he burden 
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of the weakest, securing to each member of the family, 
his own greatest self-development, shall she not 
also be as the mother and protector in the village, in 
the city, in the commonwealth as a whole ?” 


In many respects the Second Indian Indus- 
trial Conference which was held at Calcutta 
on the 29th and 31st December last, was even 
a greater success than the first session held 
at Benares in the previous year. The atten- 
dance on the first day, when His Highness the 
Maharajah Gaekwar delivered his Inaugural 
Address, was very satisfactory; but on the 
second day it was equally unsatisfactory. 
The Conference was thoroughly representa- 
tive, delegates having come from all parts of 
_the country. Mr. P. N. Bose as Chairman of 
the Bengal Provincial Committee of the Con- 
ference opened the meeting with an interest- 
ing speech. But the two utterances of the 
session were of course the Inaugural Address 
of His Highness the Gaekwar and the Presi- 
dential Address of the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas 
Damodher Thackersey. His Highness well 
summed up the present Industrial situation of 
India as follows :— 

“Tn some industries like cotton, we are only at the 
very threshold of success, and produce only about a 
fourth of what we ought to produce. In other in- 
dustries like woollen and jute, we are indebted almost 
entirely to European capital and enterprise, we our- 
selves have scarcely made a beginning as yet. Ina 
third elass of industries, like sugar and tanneries, we 
have actually lost ground within the last ten years. 
While in a fourth class of industries like iron, we 
are still almost wholly dependent on Europe, the 
produce of our own foundties scarcely supplying any 
appreciable proportion of the requirements of India.” 

The Resolutions passed at the Conference 
were few and business-like and all related 
to subjects of great present importance. On 
the whole the Conference was a great success. 


Mr. Naoroji said in his address: 

“All the three great purposes —political, social and 
industrial—must be set working side by side. The 
progress in each will have its influence on the others.” 


Sir Chunder Madhub Ghose said much the 
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same thing in his address. It is gratifying to 
find that the Gaekwar, too, laid stress on the 
same principle in his inaugural address. Said 
he :— 

“Tam strongly convinced that our activities in alg 
different departments of life, political, ‘social and 
industrial are so correlated that we shall never make 
any marked progress in one without making similar 
progress in all.” 

His Highness’s address comprises the past 
history of Indian industries and the present in- 
dustrial situation, points out the importance 
of general educatiou as a means to promote 
industries, insists on the need of free compul- 
sory education, dwells upon the importance 
of technical education and describes it as it 
exists in various Western countries, suggests 
the introduction of manual training and indus- 
trial education in the ordinary schools and 
points out the need of sending our young men 
abroad for education. The address, apart 
from its value as a mine of information and a 
stimulus to patriotic thinking, is almost artistic 
alike in its symmetrical attention to all the 
factors that make for national perfection as in 
its beautiful conclusion. His Highness is of 
opinicn that 

“There is ground for hope but not for joy or elation; 
there are strong reasons for earnest and continued 


endeavour in the future to secure that success which 
we are bound to achieve if we are true to ourselves.” 


The Gaekwar brings very prominently to 
our notice the fact that we are engaged ina 
“duel with Western Nations with weapons of 
their choosing.” 

“The danger of extinction with which our indus: 
tries.are threatened is therefore imminent. Keep tc 
your conservative methods, cling to your orthodox 
ways of work, and your industries must perish. Such 
is the inexorable law of the survival of the fittest, 
and sueh the admonition which a true Swadeshi move- 
ment ought to give you. If the rush of the steam 
engine and the whiz of electricity, combined with 
cheap and easy means of transport, have succeeded in 
dumping your Bazaars with the cheap and attractive 
products of foreign marts, rise to the occasion and 
learn how to withstand this inroad with intelligent 
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anticipation and skilful adaptation. Learn to force 
nature into a corner; accost her and bring out her 
inmost secrets. Harness her powers, tackle her ener- 
gies, and make of her a handmaid unto man, Work na- 
ture'to the relief of man’s estate. Any competition 
petween skill, capital and organised enterprise on the 
one hand, and ignorance, idleness and poverty on the 
other, can only have one result. Learn to combine 
and co-operate ; learn the value of time and the use 
of money, and the chances of a fairer fight will even- 
tually requite all your efforts.” 

He recognises the principle of self-sacrifice 
involved in Swadeshism., 
) “ Patriotism demands that the greater cost and the 
slight discomfort of using indigenous goods should be 
cheerfully put up with at the outset. But remember 
that no such movement can be permanently successful 
unless it involves a determined effort to improve their 
quality and cheapen their cost, so as ta compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign products. The most rigid eco- 
nomist will then have no flaw to find in your Swadeshi 
apmour.” > 


Having been connected with education for 
nearly two decades, we are pleased to find the 
Gaekwar assigning its true place and worth 
to manual training. Says he: 

- * You shonld endeavour to introduce some Manual 
Training in the ordinary schools. The training of 
the eye and of the hand atan early age is useful to 
all,—even to those who have not to support them- 
selves by manual industry in life. Early lessons in 
drawing and modelling, simple instructions in earpen- 
try and smith’s work, are good for all students in all 
ranks of life. Physicians and psychologists tell us 
that such exercises, by introducing a variety in the 
course of studies, really refresh and help the brain, 
and make boys and girls more capable of acquiring 
both learning and arts. And moreover, to attach some 
industrial classes to our ordinary schools would have 
the healthy effect of giving a complete and not one- 
sided education to our children. The richer classes 
would be brought more in touch with the humble in- 
dustries ; the poor classes would acquire that skill 
and facility in handling tools which ean be only ac- 
quired at an early age ; all peopie in all branches of 
‘life wold be impressed with the dignity of manual 
labour more than they do now in India; and your 
‘yee idea our to promote the industries of the land 
“sould be gr vbly helped when the nation receives an 
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elementary technical training in schools. ..t the seme 
time it is necessary to hear-constamidj in wind that 
no amount of specialized training in manu... arts 2an 
fill the place of that liberal edueation «ad general 
culture which should serve as the necessary substra- 
tum for all kinds of learning. Technical training sa 
supplement, but nota substitute, for general eduea- 
tion, and should never be turned into a fac.” 


The passages in his speech which relate to 
the elevation of the humbler classe are per- 


haps the most inspiring in the address, 

“Phe nation that despises its humbl-st classes, 
that provides for them no opportunity tc rise in the 
social scale and in self-esteem, is buildinz its nouse 
upon the sand. The wealth of a nation is «ne quality 
of its manhood.” 

“Bid her people forget their caste and -ribal pre- 
judices in the common effort to uplift the fortunes of 
India; bid them find expression for the:- religious 
enthusiasm in practical co-operation for the wpl fting 
of humanity--of the human spirit in the temple of 
God. Bid them be free men, economically, socially, 
and intellectually ; and no power under Ilsaven 3an 
long keep them in servitude.” 

“No permanently sound and stable development 
can occur unless we take pains to educate the masses 
of our people to a sense of their paramount imporzance 
and dignity in the social strueture. I conceive it to 
be the prime duty of the enlightened ana well-to-do 
amongst 1s to rouse, to stimulate, and to ezucate she 
lower classes. We should help them to help rhem- 
selves. But ever let us beware of paternalism. Not 
charity but co-operation is the erying seed of she 
hour.” 

“Break the monopoly of caste prerogetives and 
social privileges. They are self-arrogated, and are 
no more inherent in any one caste than tommercial 
predominance or political supremacy in any one na- 
tion. Learn the luxury of self-sacrifice ; e:-vate your 
brethren of the humbler castes to your own level; 
and smooth all artificial angularities. Alwavs appraise 
action more than talk, and ever be ready t> translate 
your word into deéd.” 


The glitter of Western civilization has rot 
blinded the Gaekwar to its defects,—the 2cn- 
flict between capital and labour, the certra- 
lising of population in the great -adustrial 
cities, the miasmic spirit of greed with which 
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the air is surcharged, the love of display and 
the sordid worship of material wealth and 
power. He concludes: 

“Tt may be the mission of India, clinging fast to 
the philosophie simplicity of her ethical code, to solve 
the problems which have baffled the best minds of the 
West,—to build up a sound economic policy along 
modern scientific lines, and at the same time preserve 
the simplicity. the dignity, the ethical and spiritual 
fervor of her people. I can conceive of no loftier 
mission for Judia than this; to teach philosophy to 
the West and learn its science ; impart purity of life 
to Europe and attain to her loftier political ideal; 
inculeave spirituality to the American mind and im- 
bihe the business ways of its merchant.” 


Mr. Thackersey’s observations on “foreign 
capital” are very wise. He is quite justified 
in suggesting in his masterly address that 

“The legislature should make it obligatory on 
every industrial concern floated by foreign Companies 
that the same opportunities should be given to Indian 
capitalists, that the prospectus should be published 
simultaneously in both countries, that the time for 
applications for shares should be the same, and that 
allotment must be made at the same rates, and on the 
same principles. This is the least that our Govern- 
ment should do under the present circumstances.” 


Referring to the Swadeshi movement and 
the enthusiasm it bas evoked, he observed : 

Gentlemen in Bengal, on behalf of the whole 
country [ tender you our hearty thanks for this valu-~ 
able result which is wholly due to your enthusiasm in 
the cause of the motherland.. Iam not one of those, 
gentlemen, who sneer at enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 
divine, and without it even in regard to the industrial 
regeneration cf the country we can achieve but little. 
You have appHed the life-giving spark to the slum- 
bering spirit of Swadeshism in this land, and yours is 
the honour of concentrating the national mind on the 
work of industrial development.” 


Both the Gaekwar and Mr. Thackersey dwelt 
on the urgency of improving our hand-loom and 
other cottage industries. In this connection 
it would be, therefore, fitting to draw attention 
to Mr. K. B. Havell’s weaving village idea ; for 
it is only by a variety of means and methods 
that India can hope to regain her lost place 
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in the industrial world. Ina letter to an Indian 
friend, Mr. Havell writes: 
“IT wonder whether youand your brother will be able 
to do anything with my weaving village idea. It seems 
to me that Swadeshi people ought to do something, 
practical to bring down the prices of country cloth. I 
is all very well to preach the duty of using Swadesht 
eloth, but as long as it remains dearer than “ bélati,” 
it is much easier for the rich than for the poor to keep 
Swadeshi vows. The weavers will not reduce th. i: 
prices until they get apparatus which will ieedaee 
their outturn and the merchants will not reduce theirs 
until the supply of country cloth is at least equa! i 
the demand. The way in which my idea could ben 
worked is this:—-Let as many weavers as possible ati 
Serampore or elsewhere he provided with the beg 
apparatus and taught how to use it, GRATIS. In return 
for this they should engage to supply the Indian Stores 
(or any other agency under proper control) with a 
certain quantity of cloth for a certain time at reduced 
prices corresponding to the increase in production 
which the improved apparatus enabled them to make. 
In this way the cost of the apparatus could be even- 
tually recovered, the weavers and the public could 
both be benefitted. For example, supposing the appara- 
tus enabled the weavers to increase their production 
by 50 p.«., then they should agree to supply the stores 
with cloth for say 5 years at a reduced price of 40, 
p.c. The stores could then sell at a reduction of 30 
p.¢ :—the 10 p. c, eventually paying for the cost of the 





‘apparatus. This system practically extended would 


eventually bring down the price of country-cloth to 
the same as ‘bélati’ or lower, then there would be 
no further need of “Swadeshi vows.” The first thing 
to find out is the best kind of apparatus. I think 
Hattezsley's, for though it is somewhat complicated is 
extremely fast in the working and that is the chief point 
when you compete with the power-loom. Perhaps 
My. Churchill's loom (Ahmadnagar) may equal it in 
speed ; if'so, his would be preferable as it is more simple 
in construction. But the experiment need not wait 
for that point to be settled—you could use half of 
Hattezsley’s and half of Churchill's. 


* An alternative scheme would be to start a hand- 
loom factory in connection with the Indian stores, But 
I think the other plan would be the best. Spending 
‘Swadeshi’ money in power-loom factories is, I think, 
absolutely wicked. If Swadeshi is not to mean the 
greatest good to the greatest number it will be a curse 
instead of a blessing to India. What is going to be done 
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warfare. Let them Jearn science and the 
technical arts, therefore. Culture and the 
glitter of a foreign civilization can and ought 


. to wait. 


The Amir’s visit will probably not cdo us any 


harm. There is only one apprehension that we 


entertain. There has been for years a tendency 
in the Indian Military Department to depend 
less on India for recruits and more on trans- 
frontier tribes. A better understanding with 
the Amir might make Afghanistan a good 
recruiting ground. The bread would then be 
taken out of the mouth of many Indian warlike 
races, and the emasculation of India’s manhood 
would proceed at a more rapid pace. Our 
helplessness would in that case be more 
complete, as we-should then be to a great 
extent without the right, the pride and the 
consolation of being in part at least the defen- 
ders of our own country. 


Ravi Varma’s picture of the Princess and 
the Fowler is easily understood. A Princess, 
seated under a tree by the margin of a lake, 
was regaling her spirits with music. Suddenly 
a bird pierced with the arrow of a Fowler 
falls fluttering on her lap. Touched with 
compassion, she takes out the arrow and tries 
to save the life of the bird. Just then the 
Fowler appears demanding his prey. She 
looks reproachfully at him, with eyes which 
were still full of compassion for her lowly 
fellow-creature. The back-ground of this 


won 


b : ENGLISH. 

' The Todas. By W.-H. R. Rivers, Fellow of St. 
‘John’s College, Cambridge. With 76 illustrations 
anda map. MacMillan & Co., Limited. 1906. Pp. xx 
+755, There are also 72 genealogical tables. 
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beautiful picture was painted by tle artist’s 
younger brother, the late C. Raja Raja 
Varma, who was himself an artis: of great 
promise. 


¢ The original of Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore’s 
picture of “ Bharat-Ma4ta” or mothar India, 
should be seen to be appreciated. No reproduc- 
tion that we have seen conveys any adequate 
idea of the original painting. Sister Nivedita 
has thus described it in the Prabasi :— 

“We have here a picture which bids fair to prove 
the beginning of a new age in Indian art. Using all 
the added means of expression which the modern 
period has bestowed upon him, the artist hus here 
given expression nevertheless to a purely In‘lian idea, 
in Indian form. The curving line of lotuses and the 
white radiance of the halo are beautifnl adzlitions to 
the Asiatically-conceived figure with its four arms, 
as the symbol of the divine multiplication of power. 
This is the first masterpiece, in which an Indian artist 
has actually succeeded in disengaging, as it were, the 
spirit of the motherland,— giver of Faith and Learning, 
of Clothing and Food,—and portraying Her. as she 
appears to the eyes of Her children. What he sees in 
Her is here made clear to all of us. Spirit of the 
motherland, giver of all good, yet eternal_y virgin, 
eternally vapt from human sense in prayer and gift, 


The misty lotuses and the white light set Her apart 


from the common world, as much as the four arms, and 
Her infinite love. And yet in every detail, of sftanicha 
bracelet, and close-veiling garment, of bare fect, and 
open, sincere expression, is she not after all, our very 
own, heart of our heart, ab once mother and daughter 
of the Indian land, even as tothe rishis of old was 
Ushabala, in her Indian girlhood. daughter of the 
dawn ?” > 
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This is a very detailed description of the relicion and 
sociology of the Todas. Their physical anthropology 
has not been dealt with in this work. 
observations have also heen omitted. 


Psycaological 
Stulents of 
anthropology will find the book very imteresting and 
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full of original information. The general reader, that 
undefinable being, will also not go away disappoint- 
ed from its pages, as abrief article compiled from it 
and printed in this number will show. It may be 
noted that our illustrations are not taken from the 
book under notice. 

The study of anthropology is not only quite fascinat- 
ing, but is absolutely necessary for the construction 
of a perfect philosophy of human civilization. India 
affords. unrivalled facilities for its study. Whereas 
the inhabitants of other civilised countries, if they 
want to study it at first hand, have to go to foreign 
parts at much sacrifice of time, money, energy and 
comfort, here in India, almost next door to ourselves 
we have various aboriginal tribes at various stages of 
arrested development as it were. It isa great pity, 
therefcre, that in spite of these facilities, Indians have 
not taken largely to a study of anthropology. A 
perusal of works like the one under notice will we 


hope induce some of them to do so. 





Annual Report on the Searsh for Hindi Manuscripts 
for the yea 1902. By Syamsundar Das, B. A., Hono- 
rary Secretary, Nagari Pracharni Sabha. Published 
under the authority of the Government of the United 
Provinces. 1906. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This is the third aunual report of this valuable 
series. We wish the United Provinces Government 
Press had done its work of printing more expeditious- 
ly. The Report under review contains notices of 
115 manuscripts, most of which are from the State 
Library at Jodhpur. Besides these notices, there 
is in Appendix I., a list of the manuscripts belonging to 
the Jodhpur State Library of which the notices have 
not been included in this year’s report. There is also 
a genealogy of the Jodhpur family. It is interesting 
to find that like previous reports, the present one also 
contains notices of some Hindi books written by 
Mussalman authors, of whom Kasim Shah, Malik Mu- 
hammad Jaysi, Mir Muhammad and Shaikh Nabi may 
be mentioned here. Malik Muhammad isa well-known 
author. In a recent paper read by Mr. Yusuf Ali, 
I. ©. §&, at the Society of Arts, London, he says with 
evident pride, “ Was itnot Malik Muhammad. of Jayas 
(circa 1540) who wrote the Padmavat in excellent 
Tastern Hindi and prepared the way forthe deservedly 
popular Hindi classic, the Ramayan of Tulsi Das?” 
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The energetic secretary to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
to whom we owe these reports, observes :— 

“In this connection I should also draw attention to my remarks 
made in the report for 1900 about romantic poetry in Hindi. I 
suggested that further discovery of romantic Hindi poems must 
necessarily lead scholars to assign a period to that. Iwas then able 
to report the discovery of some romantic poems in Hindi, and this 
year Iam glad to report the discovery of three other poems of the 
same kind, although of munch later date. It would appear that while 
the mzjority of Hindu poets wrote poems on Rama or Krishna, the 
Mahomedan poets on the other hand, being not of that religious bent 
of mind, devoted their poetic genius to writing romantic poems and 
thus contributed a great deal towards supplying this want of the 
Hindi Literature. IJtis a matter of satisfaction to note that the Hindi 
language to which the Mahomedans now seem to be so much opposed, 
was once patronized by them and they went so far as even to take a 
real literary interest in it.” 

Work like that of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha is 
being carried on in Other provinces, too, but not per- 
haps so systematically. Old manuscripts in our different 
vernaculars are interesting alike tothe philolegist and 
to the historian of society. These works give us an 
exact idea of our manners, sentiments and ideals 
uninfluenced by modern western thought and ideals. 
We hope our countrymen will not stop short merely 
at the collection of materials but will endeavour to 


draw the philological and sociological conclusions, too. 





The Educational System of Japan. By W. H. Sharp, 
M. A., Professor of Philosophy, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, 1906. This is an exhaustive account of the 
Japanese system of education written from personal 
observation and with the help of Japanese official and 
other publications. It is well-known that the triumph 
of Japan in different spheres of activity is due, next to 
the patriotism of her sons, to her educational activity. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance for us to be 
able to learn as many lessons from her educational 
system as we can. And this book, more than any 
other that we know of, enables us to do so. The book 
goes into all the details of educational method, appar- 
atus, school discipline, school curricula, furniture and 
cless accommodation, It is the third “ oceasional 
report” issued from the office of the Director-General 
of Education in India. ; 





Directory of Indian Goods. (Prepared in the Office 
of the Indian Industrial Conference, Amraoti.) Price 
rupees two. Postage extra. 
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This is a very useful publication. From its very 
nature, as also on account of the fact that many of 
our still surviving industries are carried on on a small 
scale by the humble dwellers in cottages who are 
quite innocent of the arts of advertisement, it must. 
be incomplete ; but so far as it goes it supplies a felt 
want. Most of us want to use indigenous articles, 
but do not know where to get them. Nor do our 
shopkeepers know. This directory will now tell us. 
We are afraid in many classes of goods, the supply 
cannot be adequate for years to come; but with the 
demand the supply is sure to go on increasing. Most 


of our shopkeepers are ignorant of English. -We would © 


therefore suggest two things to be done—(1) Provincial 
Committees of the Industrial Conference should publish 
vernacular editions ef this book without delay and 
supply copies to shop-keepers gratis or at a very cheap 
price. Weknow the Vaisya Mahasabha of this province 
intends to do it. Their example onght to be followed 
in other parts.—(2) Central stores should be established 
all over India for the supply of indigenous goods to 
retail sellers. 





- The Calcutta Congress and Conferences. Price as. 12. 
Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 

The publication, which covers over 230 pages, contains the Pre- 
sidential and Inaugural Addresses delivered at the recent Calcutta 
Congress, the Industrial Exhibition, the Bharat-Dharma-Mahamandal, 
and the Social, Industrial, Temperance, Ladies’, Theistic and 
Mahomedan Educational Conferences. To add to the usefulness of 
the book, the full text of resolutions passed at the Congress and 
Conferences has been printed asan Appendix; the speeches of Mr. 
Lal Mohun Ghose, Mr. Gokhale, Nawab Atikulla of Dacca, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, ete., and the debate on the Boycott resolution form 
another Appendix. The publication is priced at Annas Twelve. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s address on “ The Personal 
Klement in Spiritual Life” which is printed as part of 
the proceedings of the Theistic Conference had nothing 
to do with that conference. It was delivered in connec- 
tion with the Students’ Weekly Service of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. Only a portion of the address of the 
President of the Theistic Conference has been printed, 
without any indication to show that the latter half is 
wanting. These are minor defects. The publication 
is a useful one. 


URDU. 
Nairang-i-Afghan is a history of Afghanistan writ- 
ten by Syed Muhammad Husain Aghlab of Mohan 


(Unao district), Urdu literature is particc.a-ly weak 
in this branch and therefore any genuiz+ attempt 
which is made toenrich the historical secti: 1 deserves 
encouragement. There are no doubt a zumber of 
books in Urdu which deal with the histor of India 
but the majority of them hardly rise above the rank 
of school text-books. They are generally taaslations 
of English books and hardly show any tr--e of inde- 
pendent thinking and historical researsa. Even 
Maulvi Zakaulla’s voluminous history is not free 
from this reproach. It is based mostly on books 
written by Englishmen and its arrangement and 
treatment leave much to be desired. At..e¢ best it 
isa huge mass of undigested matter which may prove 
useful toa future historian but which carn iardly be 
dignified by the name of history. Such deing the 
condition of Urdu historical literature, «e cannot 
but welcome the publication of a book lizs the one 
under review. This book may be divided :nto three 
parts:—{1) The introduction, (2) the ge-graphical 
and historical chapters dealing with Afghar sian, and 
(3) the reflections of the author onthe meth ds of the 
Anglo-Indian Government and the future 2f Anglo- 
Russian relations. In the introduction me author 
has described the meaning and uses of H: tory and 
has laid down a number of canons oi historical 
research and criticism. The way in wh/sh he has 
written his book shows that the author is z2quainted 
with the modern method of treating this schject, for 
he has not only described facts but also the meaning 
and significance of facts. Another point which strikes 
us is the use which the author has maaz of non- 
European sources of information. Most of cr writers 


are content to take their eue from Englis= authors, 


whose description of facts cannot but be in mast cases 
biassed and partial. Maulvi Syed Muhammed Husain 
does not doso. He, of course, makes full uss of Amir 
Abdurrahman’s autobiography which was sublished 
some years ago. But he also makes use of books 
written in Persian and Urdu by Indian autzors. We 
name some of them below :— 

1. Maherbat Kabul (the Kabul war), cy Abdul 


Karim Khan. 
2. Tarikh Rashiduddin Khani, publishe. at Hy- 


_ derabad and said to be based on the letter= of Mirza 


Abbas Allah Beg, the Moonshi of Sir zlexander 
Burnes, 
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3. Tarikh-i-Afghanistan, by Syed Feda Husain, 


Jemadar of Turki cavalry. 

We will take one particular iileetations to show the 
difference between the European and Asiatic versions of 
According to the text-books of his 
tory taught in our educational institutions, Macnaghten 
was cut dowmw’and murdered by Akbar Khan ata 
friendly meeting. Now the incident as deseribed in 
Naivangi-Afghanistan wears a different, aspect alto- 
gether. The author of this book says that Mac- 
naghten wrote to Akbar Khan assuring him of his 
friendship and asking for'an interview, and concluded 
his letter by warning’ Akbar Khan against some 


the same incidents. 


of his Sirdars and advising him to get himself: rid: 


of them. He at the same time wrote to these very 
Sirdars inciting. them against Akbar Khan. Akbar 
Khan or. receiving this letter called’a council of his 
Surdars-and showed it to them. - Then the Sirdars, too, 
brought forward their letters and the “ diplomacy ” of 
Macnaghten was’ exposed. .Akbar Khan kept quiet 
for the time being’ and arranged the interview ‘as 
described by Macnaghten. When Macnaghten went to 
meet Akbar Khan, he ordered a portion of his troops 
to lie in ambush, instructing their commander to 
rash forward ata given signal. When the interview 


took place, Akbar Khan began to reproach Macnagh- 


ten for his treachery and asked him to explain the 
meaning of those letters, written to himself and his 
Sirdars. When Macnaghten was trying to explain his 
conduct, an Afghan came running to Akbar Khan and 
speaking in Pashtu, informed him of the movement 
of English troops which had been deputed to lie in 
ambush. On this both Akbar Khan and Macnaghten 
stood up and an altercation ensued. The first shot was 
fired by Macnaghten and he was killed by Akbar 
Khan. Now if these facts are correct, small blame 
attaches to Akbar Khan for killing Macnaghten. And 
incidents such as these go a long way to explain the 
~distrus; and hatred with which the Afghans regard 
the “ Feringhees.” 

These then in our opinion are the chief merits 
of this book: (1) the intelligent treatment of the 
meaning and significance of historical facts, and (2) 
the utilising of non-European sources of information. 
The 
arrangoment is somewhat crude and unsystematic, 
the historical narrative and the reflections based 


The language is simple, vigorous and convincing. 
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upon them being mixed together in a curious way. 
But in spite of these drawbacks, it is an attempt to 





treat lustory in a more intelligent and philosophic | 


spirit than is done by Urdu writers generally, and as - 


such, it deserves encouragement at the hands of the 
Urdu-knowing public. 
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Kavya Madhurya, by Himatial Ganeshji Anjaria, 
M. A., Assistant Superintendent, Municipal Schools, 
Bombay. 2nd Hd. Pp. 41 and 352. Price Re. 1-8-0. 
Cloth-bound. (1906) 


This book is a collection of some of the best songs 
sung by Gujarati singers of the present day. It is an 
anthology of poems, modelled on Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, and resembles its last volume in so far as 
it contains the poems of modern writers. It inight be 
said that the idea of such a collection is nota new 
one, because even so far back as the early fifties, we 
find collections of the poems of the older Gujarati 
poets like the Kavya Dohan made and published by 
the Educational Departinent ; but a book where all 
thatis best in the present poetical Literature of Gujarat 
is brought together was a distinct desideratum, and 
we congratulate Mr. Anjaria on the happy manner in 
which he has met the want. The collection consists 


of 158 pieces of varying length, the fruit of about 30 


poetical brains of varying capacities. It is prefaced by 


an Introduction in which the writer gives a ‘short but | 


very interesting sketch of the current tendency of the 
verse literature of Gujarat, clearly marking where the 
parting of the ways has begun from the older poets. It 
ends with several explanations and comments on the 
poems themselves. The great value that we attach 
to the book is that it enables the reader at a glance 
to see what effect modern education has produced on 
Gujarat. Whilst the older generation revelled in 
imitations of Sanskrit and Hindi, Western culture has 
stamped on the present generation indelibly the mark 
of Shelley, Wordsworth and Tennyson, to a very 
great extent, though it has not made it forgetful of 
Sanskrit, and at times of Persian at the sarne.time. 
Wordsworth’s ‘“ To the Cuckoo” and Shelley’s a ‘To 
the Skylark ” have proved the inspirers of compani’ 

poems in Gujarati, and we think, that if-this bc 

instead of being printed in Gujarati type, had b. 
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‘inted in Devanagari, cultured readers throughout 
idia would have at once recognised in several poems, 
ntiments and ideas familiar to them as those of the 
‘eat English masters, common to the Gujarati and 
aglish pieces. We have seen similar poems in 
engali, breathing the same sentiments, and our 
engali brethren would at least have felt the common 
ement, and seen also how English education is 
avening the whole mass in India in this matter, as 
is doing in several others. The collection, unlike 
3 prototype, includes the work of several living 
riters and has served to bring to light several whose 
ork, though good, was still hidden in obscurity. 
he reproach that our Parsi friends are trying to cut 
vay the moorings and creating a special language for 
emselves, or adopt English as their mother tongue, 
in some degree falsified by the fine collection which 
eseehere, of the verses of several old and new 
ands, like Mr. Malabari—of Social Reform fame—aud 
ry. Khabardar, whose handling of the language is 
mply phenomenal for a Parsi. The fact that -the 
ok has in a very short period run through the first 
lition speaks volumes for its popularity. In short, it 
(ows aS in a murror, the epoch-marking tendency 
‘the present Gujarati poetry. 
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thranwrvashiya Natah, translated anonymously, pub- 

lished by Himatlal Ganeshji Anjaria, M. A., 

Bombay. Pp. 88. Paper bound. Price 0-4-0 (1906). 
It is a little brochure, this translation. The attempt 
worthy of praise, though it is not the only one in 
ujarati. As at all times it is difficult to preserve 
.a translation the tone and spirit of the original, 
uch might be excused in the work of the translator 
‘such a difficult drama ; but still here, one finds as 
one were wandering in a wilderness of Sanskrit 
ords and phrases instead of their Gujarati equiva- 
nts. The translator has felt this, and has punctuated 
most every second or third word—especially in the 
setical pieces—with its Gujarati synonym. In other 
ords, the translation is not simple, such as one 
%t highly educated would care to peruse, much less 
iderstand. We trust this defect will be removed 
_ the next impression. 


BENGALI. 

Mohanlal—-By Sarat Kumdr Rey, M.A. Puoiisned bi 
Messrs. Sannyal & Co., 25, Rat Bagan Street Caleutta 
The book under review is a historical romance, the 

hero being the far-famed warrior who faveht, with 

heart of true and unswerving devotion, {cx Siraj-ud- 
daula in the field of Plassey. The author 1as taker 
great pains to collect historical materials for giving his 
novel a living realistic interest, and no on: will denr 
that he has been eminently successful in cis efforts. 
As one pours over the pages of this work tx politica. 
aspects of Bengal of the early HEighteenit Century 
unfold themselves before him in truly ensaging anc 
attractive scenes, where fancy only serves s3 a hand- 
maid to truth —more often to substantiate e-d enliver 
if, than to modify it in a capricious manner. 
scarcely come across any other novel in Heagali Liter- 
ature which gives such accurate and fine climpses of 
past history. The Court of Siraj-ud-daula with all its 


We have 


oriental pomp and mannerisms —the hawking and othez 
favourite pastimes of the fashionable socis:y of this 
period—the delicacies of saracenic architecture and 
of decorative art empluyed in its palatial +. i1idings— 
the great political and moral depravity in which the 
nobility had sunk,—in a word, a full panccamic view 
of the Durbar scenes with glimpses of the h:rem, pass 
before the reader in living and unmistakabl: colours a3 
he goes through the chapters of this interesing work 
of fiction. The villanies of Umi Chand are n no wa 
inferior to those of Rodin of Eugene Sue aul yet the 
reader will not find in them any exaggerrtions of a 
satanic conception in which some authors s==m to take 
amorbid delight. The author is beside possessed 
of the knack by which scenes are made eTective bz 
contrast. Ata moment when the reader's elings ar2 
raised to the highest pitch by surging pussions and 
court-intricacies, he is unexpeciedly trareporied ty 
love scenes which come as a relief and ~rhich it 13 
difficult to follow with dry eyes. The book is full o- 
exquisitely pathetic touches indicating tL- author's 
great powers of depicting the tender feelz gs of the 
human heart. It is, besides, a highly :xtellectua. 
romance, reminding us of the Sanskrit drama-—Mudre 
Rakshasa. The author’s conception of the p: ot througl 
innumerable intricacies and complicated s7ents—al 
converging to the same point, testifies to hi= masterlr 
grasp of the materials that he has handled. 
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The defects of the book lie in its style of composition, 
which, though not pedantic, is laboured in many places, 
and is far from being marked with the lucidity and 
clearness of a first-class literary production. The end 
comes abruptly, leaving the reader expéctant of com- 
ing events ; and the publisher’s apology on that point, 
will nos, we are afraid, be accepted by the public. 

The book will however, with all its faults, be an 
acquisizion to the library of the readers of novels 
and of those who care to know something of the 
history of Bengal immediately preceding the English 
conquest. 





Bandé Mataram.—This is an exceedingly interesting 
collection of patrioticsongs published by Babu Jogindra- 
nath Sarkar. The book has passed through several 
editions in the course of a year and in the latest has 
considerably grown in size. It is printed on. thick 
Swadeshi handmade paper and is bound in coarse 
Swadeshi cloth, which by its very quaintness adds to the 
attractions of tle book. The songs to be found in the 
book comprehend a vast literature of patriotic lyrics, 
from taose contributed by Michael M. S. Dutt and 
Govinda Chandra Ray to the compositions of the 
juvenile poets of the Calcutta Student’s Club. The book 
is 80 greatly in demand that it is difficult for us to retain 
possession of the copy presented to us, as every one who 
chances to see it gets hold of it to select songs and 
hum his favourite air with them. The preface of the 
book is from the pen of Babu Sakharam Ganesh 
Deuskar. He incidentally remarks in it that the 
patriotic idea isa new growth in India and we owe it to 
our contact with the Europeans. Patriotism in Europe, 
in onr humble opinion, has now assumed a very 
unwholesome aspect; it denotes an aggressive desire 
for racial supremacy and an absolute disregard of all 
consideration for the highest humane principles. If 
patriotism implies the seeking of self-interest at the 
cost of higher ideals, it would be better for us to boy- 
cott it like all other goods of foreign indent. The 
book justly begins with Bankim Babu’s célebrated 
song of Bandé Mdtaram, and it is curious to observe 
that ncne of the songs that follow, though many are 
really splendid productions, is marked with that tone 
of confidence in national strength which characterises 
the prophetic utterances of the great master—Bankim 
Chandra. In other songs there is that depressing tone 
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of remorse—a bitter repentance for our degeneracy or 
reference to the decadence of the indigenous arts anc 
industries. But the song of Kandé Mdtarum claims 
distinct place of honour displaying no whining tone o1 
vain remorse or any panderings to national vanit 
based on past glory which is an inevitable feature i 
all other patriotic songs. To refer to the glories o 
the past is poetic and even edifying, but we forge 
the fact that in all allusions to the past history o 
India, our Mahomedan and Christian brethren ca 
not join in chorus, and the song that would claim t 
be a national one must eliminate all references t 
the glories of particular communities. The Bandé 
Mataram song is the gospel for New India—it sings o 
the present only and of the force which we ma 
command by taking the vow of unity. There is no patho 
in the lines owing to a sense of national humility, rathe 
item dodies the hopes and ambitions of our national life 
in aktsolute confidence of our present strength. The 
song for all these reasons holds an unique position i 
our literature and we are led to the above strain o 
thoughts by seeing it along with other patriotic songs 
collected in this book, which fail to claim the position 
the Bandé Mdtarm song has attained, not as a chance- 
glory but by virtue of its intrinsic merits. 





Premer Chitra—By Ram Lal Bandyonadhydy. 

There is a superabundance of love-poems in Bengali 
literature and we have almost begun to feel a satiety 
over them. If the present poem did not possess some 
peculiar excellences, our predisposition would. not have 
favoured its claims to an appreciative review. It isa 
small book, in which the story of two lovers passionately 
attached to each other has been told in an exceedingly 
charming manner. There isno light vein in the poem 
and it is amusing to find the booklet aspiring to the 
dignity of a heroic poem. 

‘The sentiment of love, which is the theme of our 
poet, soars in platonic regions, giving a higher tone to 
the poem than is claimed by love-stories of aver- 
The book is besides interspersed with 
descriptions of delightful and. picturesque natural 
scenery. 


age merit. 


The verses move in a melodious sweep and the 
rhyme scarcely halts. The author, who is a well-known 
dramatist, has established his reputation as a poet 
of no mean order by this interesting little book. 
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= I 
THE LAND OF THE WATER-WAYS 


was intended to compare, at once in 

extent and in fertility, with the wide- 
stretching delta-lands of Hast Bengal. Placed 
between the extreme mouths of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, from Calcutta on the 
west to Chittagong on the east, and Dacca 
and Mymensingh on the north, lies this vast 
triangle of country, measuring, as the crow 
flies, something like two hundred miles or 
more every way. And itis painted, on the 
surface of Planet Harth, in nature’s most vivid 
pigments of green and blue. Green for the 
fields and forests, the palms and the gardens 
and the grain; and blue, blue, blue, every- 
where else, for the sky above and for the 
waters beneath. To those who know Holland, 
or even Venice, this land Is full of subtle 
suggestions and reminiscences of 
beauty. For it, too, is a country snatched 
from the waters, though not by the hand of 
man. It, too, lies passive and half-expectant 
under the unbroken dome of heaven. In it, too, 
the white sail may suddenly come into vision 
at any moment, across the distant meadows. 
And it, too, bestows that irresistible calmness 


[vas is no region, even in India, which 


distant. 


of benediction that comes to the iadn-tely 
small in the presence of the infinitely =reut. 
There are of course differences. ‘Tiis isa 
tropical Holland. The wide green fits are 
broken, not by stiff avenues of poplars and 
rows of wintry pollard elms, but by leag irre- 
gular fringes of jungle, groups of cocoénut and 
betel-nut palms, clusters of delicate bem 00s, 
outstanding leaf-almonds here and there, with 
almost every branch of glossy verdur2 ending 
in a leaf like a scarlet flag, and lines of ipright 
banana plants, hedging in the fruit anc vege- 
table gardens of the homesteads. Thee last 
too, are, as Is natural, strangely differcat from 
the prim farm-houses of the Dutch wiza <heir 
red tiles. From the river-front we see a large 
thatched roof, whose wide curving eaves 
overhang a cottage built apparently o some- 
thing like basket-work, but in fact, cf mats, 
woven out of bamboo-splinters. The rafters 
and posts of this simple structure are also of 
bamboo, and it may be that a single roo’ covers, 
not only the home, but also a small open barn, 
holding a couple of cows, while over tha heads 
of these last is seen again a second storey with 
floor made of split bamboo, and fiel with 
rice-straw, thus answering all the purzoses of 
a hayloft. The floor of the cottage iself, in 
any case, is made of clean silver river-clay, 
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packed solid and tight and smooth. And a 
very good test of the wealth of the family lies 
in the height of this modest plinth. Within, the 
dwelling has in all probability a ground-floor, 


-lifted a foot or-two- above this of mud, and 


made, like that of the hayloft, of split bamboo; 
and on this, with whatever they may’ be able- 
to command of comfort, in the way of cushions, 
wadied sheets, and cotton carpets, the house- 
hold live. The one large room is often parti- 
tioned into two or three smaller. Always 
thers is an open verandah outside which acts 
as the family reception-room. Almost always 
there is some corner, either in but or ben, 
which is built off from the rest, and used as the 
cooking room. And in every house there are 
wooden and bamboo platforms overhead, which 
can be used either as store-cupboards or extra 
sleeping rooms, according as the special occa- 
siondemands. The little farm house, however, 
has n> doorway of inferior dignity. Even when 
the front entrance is towards the river bank, 
it is nevertheless almost certain that the open 
verardah will be found on the far side, facing 
like a simple cloister, the interior of the little 
farm yard, on the two or three other sides of 
which are placed similar, but probably still 
less imposing dwellings. Here, too, are the out- 
buildings and offices of the farm, the husking 
shed, the cow house, the dovecote, and the 
feeding place for ducks, with close at hand the 
herb and fruit garden. And the whole of this 
little group of reed-built chambers is enclosed 
and connected with the next like it, by the 
home-stead grove of palms and jungle-growth. 
Jt has its own boat, too, made of long narrow 
planks of palm wood, in which seven or eight 
people can sit in single file, so long as one or 
two remain constantly busied, baling out the 
water with whichit is as constantly filling. 
And finally, this cluster of houses does not 
constitute a village. It may take twenty or 
more of such, thrown, like the links of a chain 
around and across the rice fields, to makea 
single village-community. Hence, in this 
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wonderful country, it is sometimes possible, 
sitting in the low boat of the water-lanes; to 
say that the village includes more than the 
horizon. 

In the riverside villages, again, the Chashas, 
or peasants, and the Majhis, boatmen or fisher- 
folk; dwell side by side. They are for the 
most part Mohammedans and only sometimes 
Hindus. But the two do not always live in 
separate villages. Nor is there any great 
difference between them in point of civill- 
sation. A few hundreds of years ago all 
alike were Hindus, but to the low castes, 
Islam, with its message of democracy and 
brotherly love,. offers a great emancipation. 
Andin Hast Bengal these must have been 
swept into the fold, whole villages at a time. 
The descendants of such converts have the 
title “Sheikh” prefixed to their names, and! 
here they are all Sheikhs. But even now they 
appear like Hindus. Their widows are loath 
to remarry. They wear the unbordered sari 
and cut the hair short, like the Hindu widow. 
They object to cow-killing, like the Hindu. 
Their children are trained, not in the know- 
ledge of the Koran alone, buf also in the 
stories of the old Indian Epics. And finally 
their homes are decorated with the same 
religious pictures and images as those of the 
Hindu. In other words, it is one race prac- 
tising the forms of two different faiths, and 
even in India, blood speaks louder than creed. 

They are a proud and self-respecting folk, 
these people of the villages of East Bengal, 
decent and thrifty in all their ways, as con- 
scious as ourselves of subtle differences of 
rank and education, and full of the spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. It is not easy 
here to buy the trifle to which one takes a 
fancy. Permission to do so may be asked with 
all possible formality and ceremony, but the 
answer is jnvariably the smiling surrender of 
the object, as a gift. I have a little boatman’s 
lamp of black earthenware, which- came to- 
mein this way. It is one of the loveliest. 
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things I ever saw, and its value in the village- 
markets is, I am told, one farthing. But 
though I[ offered sixteen times that sum, its 
owner would not hear of purchase, insisting 
instead on presenting it tome. Of a similar 
significance was my first encounter with the 
Barisal fisher-folk. In this land of canals, it 
is customary to use for conveyance a very 
fine and commodious Indian form of house- 
boat. The empty rooms, made of dark polished 
teak-wood, are scrupulously clean, and we 
bring our own rugs and pillows, and sit or lie 
on the floor for the journey. Outside, under 
bamboo arches covered with sliding hoods 
of reed mats, sit the boatmen. Anda few 
fishing-nets, or a spindle with its thread, or a 
small clay stove at which cooking is going 
on, offer at once the only traces of furniture, 
and the only elements of picturesque disorder, 
to be seen. The crew consists of the men 
of a single family, from the grey-haired grand- 
father or grand-uncle to the youngest boy. 
The women have been left at home in the 
distant village, to tend the cows, and spin, 
and look after the gardens. There is some- 
thing of the dignity of Homer’s peasant-kings 
in such a scheme of life and work; and I was 
a little diffident with the first boatmen I had 
accosted, in making enquiries as to whether 
the prevailing famine and rise in prices had 
made themselves felt severely by them and 
theirs. Their first effort was to put me at 
my ease. Gravely and kindly they took up 
the question. Work, they said, had become 
scarce everywhere. No one who could possib- 
ly do without it would employ labour at such 
a time. Everyone naturally was cutting 
his expenses down. They themselves, for 
instance, had lain to, at the little quay where 
we found them, for ten days past, and this 
was the first time they had been employed. 
Naturally, therefore, things were a little 
- difficult. But they had managed. Oh yes! 
they had managed. And they had no doubt 
that in some way or other they would con- 


trive to go on. With this abrupt vaserve, 
this lowering of the visor, so to speck, the 
subject was dropped, and could be tursued 
no further. Yet it was not that the new- 
comer had been rebuked for impertinence, 
but rather that all alike we had rea‘ised the 
sudden pain of the attempt to lay Tare our 
necessities to others, 

And everywhere in the famine-vijagess, I 
found the same thing. Here and ther: as we 
went about, we would come upon Smeone 
whose store of money or provisions ~yas not 
yet wholly exhausted. Someone who was still 
hoping that public charity would pro.e unne- 
cessary to his little household. And wuierever 
this happened the personal question troud be 
skilfully evaded, and any discussion of the 
situation quietly refused. It is needles to say 
that this intense sensitiveness and de: cacy of 
these Indian villagers had its own part in 
helping to deepen our understandirs cf the 
prevailing desolation. Every story told, 
meant so much pride overcome. 

Like a great net, then, made of 20rds of 
shining silver-blue, the water-wa'::—broad 
rivers, narrower canals or kehals, and nerrowest 
of all the little water-lanes—hold lc~inzly in 
their clasp this beautiful land, which hrough- 
out the historic period has been known as the 
“Granary of Bengal”. But the ville ses have 
a proverb. ‘With kings, with hornce.] beasts, 
and with a river, aman may never be friends’, 


Much as the heart may go out in lov, that is | 


to say, there will surely come sooner 5r later, 
with such, a moment of treachery, yren they 
will deal out death to him whom tcey have 
caressed. Alas, that this should ha~> proved 
true of our lovely rivers of Hast E«ngal, in 
this very year! 

Already the villages had been mary months 
in the grip of famine. For the ch-«f Indian 
harvest of the year is reaped in Jantarr, and 
in this year of 1906 it was terribly scant. The 
rains twelve months ago, at the time < sowing, 
were too little. Moreover, in some of the 
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more ocean-exposed districts there were salt 
floods, and the crops were ruined. Within a 
month or two of this year’s reaping, therefore, 
the long slow agony of starvation must have 
set in amongst the people. But it was borne 
in grim silence as long as possible, and only 
in the middle of June did the terrible word 
‘Famine’ make itself heard so distinctly that 
the District Board of Backergunge was driven 
to open public works, and attempt to distribute 
gratuitous relief. The story of what the people 
had suffered in the meantime, will never be 
written, for it can never even be guessed at. 
And yet, as if the cup of their sorrows were 
not even now full, it became clear, on the 
breaking of the monsoon, that the rains this 
year were to be excessive; and finally, in the 
middle of August, that is to say, a month ago, 
the rivers, swollen by heavy rains and melting 
snows in the far north, suddenly broke their 
bounds, and-the fair lands of Hastern Bengal 
became a world under water. In that condi- 
tion they remain to-day. Will it be afew 
days more, and will the floods subside with 
the moonless night of the month? Or will 
the south wind continue to blow and the waters 
stand as they are for a fortnight longer ? 

No man can tell. But one thing we do know, 
and that is, that sooner or later, whenever 
they go, the floods will have doubled: the 
disaster created by the famine, and the 
problem that the people will have to face 
and solve, will for complexity and extent be 
past any man’s imagining. 


iJ 


WHAT WH SAW 


It was dawn on the 8th of September. One 
of those dawns of pearl and opal that come to 
us in the Indian autumn. The water-lilies lay 
open still, as they had lain all night long 
on the surface of the waters. Here we 
paddled up to a cluster, lying touching one 
another, as if with their heads on each other’s 
shoulders, with golden hearts, and rose-tinged 
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petals. And we counted them, and found 
them seven. Seven lilies open in the dawn! 
The air was cool but not chill, and full of quiet 
and fragrance. And all around us in every 
direction,—inwards from the edge of the river- 
current behind us, to the distant line of 
farm-stead groves, and right and left, all the 
way from one dark jungle-border to another, 
—g¢tretched the smooth silver water, pierced 
by the upspringing spears of the young rice, 
which here and there was so scanty that each 
upright blade was companioned by its own 
reflection in the water-mirror underneath, A 
world full of the joy of the senses,—not a 
gross or physical delight, but the silent inflood- 
ing of sense-rapture on the spirit,—for him 
whose body was fed, and mind at rest. 

A world of sense-joy. Was that how it 
looked to the women yonder, standing up to 
their waists in water, to receive us, as we 
paddled and punted towards their dwelling 
place? Much sense-joy feel these others, 
think we, who have taken refuge with their 
children, from their fallen house, in the hay- 
loft of a neighbour, and are living there, more 
like birds than human beings,—who can tell us 
these how many days? Nay, for these and 
their like, there can be no joy of the senses, 
for the present is to them a horror, and who 
knows what agony may await them in the 
near future ? ; 

Or it was noon, and in adistant part of the 
country, not very far in fact, from the city, 
we waded in water above the knees, or shot in 
the palm-boat across the rice-fields, finding 
our way from one farm-house to another. And 
still, in spite of the sorrow all about us, one 
could now and then only catch one’s breath, 
and feel how wondrous, to him who was born 
amongst them, must be the brimful beauty of 
these rice-lands. Grey clouds, grey mists, 
grey waters, and drizzling rain, we seemed to 
be alone in a world-vastness, alone, alone. 
Suddenly a great wind would catch the jungle- 
belt about us, and all the mangoes and palms 
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respond, moaning and wailing. Then again it _ plantain-leaves for want of clothing, where is 


would pass, and silence come once more, 
upon the infinite monotony of our level world, 
with the first sense back, of a fulness of some- 
thing that was neither life nor death, but on the 
mystic border-line between the two,—-perhaps 
including both. 

Again the day and the place were changed, 
and it was evening. At sunset, we had made 
our visits of inspection, and now we were back 
in the single room—-a bamboo hut, like all the 
rest of the fisher-folk’s houses about us, but 
larger, and lined with corrugated iron—where 
we were taking shelter for the night. Only 
the two topmost steps at the front-door were 
above the water, and here, through hour after 
hour, one member of our party sat, watching 
the light of the waning moon upon the river, 
and bending every now and again to strike 
the water softly backwards with his hands, 
whenever he saw the great snakes swimming 
towards the house, to enjoy what was probably 
their nightly feast of the rats and mice living 
beneath the platform-beds. 

- Such were some of the circumstances under 
which we visited the famine-districts. 

It was only after considerable difficulty 


that I succeeded in persuading the good 


people of the city of Barisal, to show me 
something of the distress of the peasantry in 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 

The whole modern world has been vulgaris- 
ed, surely, by the methods of sensational 
journalism. Is the idea of famine not to 
move us to compassion, unless at the same 
time we are shocked aud revolted? Or is it 
not rather true that there is no pathos like 
that of the gradual sinking of heart which 
comes of many efforts and defeats ; like the 
slowly-increeping doubt that paralyses strug- 
gle; like the agonised yearning of those who 
are still strong, over the children whom they 
cannot save ? Foritis the sorrow that we 
can imagine that cuts us to the heart. When 
we meet with gibbering starvation, clad in 


something in the spectacle that stuns the 
emotions instead of rousing them, end the 
help we extend is apt to be the res.ut of an 
intellectual principle, rather than of 2ep and 
compassionate understanding. The same aolds 
good also of one who sees too much of such 
wretchedness. For if misery is apt te brutal- 
ise the sufferer it is still more true tkat it 
deadens the witness. It is only, morzover, in 


‘proportion as we understand what constizutes 


the common weal and happiness of the vi:tim, 
that we are able to make that sub-c: nsvious 
comparison which enables us to game from 
his own point of view, the exten: of the 
disaster that has befallen him. So it was not 
perhaps surprising, that I often saw tears in 
the eyes of the young Bengali m2n who 
accompanied me on my famine-rowics, when 
I myself was conscious of nothing bui the 
gasp of horror. But the horror wus over- 
whelming, and it was born, not so much of 
the stories of achieved or attempte: suicides 
that met us at every turn; not ever c! the 
one extraordinary murder that, lise some 
ancient sacrifice, had rung out across the 
islands in the month of July, and wailed at 
last to bring the helping hand of bro .herhood 
into this famine world ; it was berm of the 
unrelieveduess of the blight that we saw 
around us. The pain of individual suderers 
was far past any power of comprehension 
that I could bring to bear upon it. —hadseen 
poverty in my life, plenty of it. Thad known, 
—who has not ?—the longing that ould fain 
protect and bestow, but that the means are 
unhappily denied it. But I have never experi- 
enced anything that enables me tc imagine 
what it means, to be one, of what is officially 
declared to be eleven hundred thozsuud per- 
sons, allin the same district, who jave not 
had a sufficient meal for months, and who even 
now are wholly dependent, for whas they 
expect to eat, on a precarious char ty. And 
although Ihave now seen with my eyes this 
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awful sight, I cannot even yet imagine it. 
Surely itis better frankly to recognise this 
fact. 

T propose, therefore, to confine myself to the 
stories of some of the simpler cases that came 
under my immediate observation, and to aban- 
don any such effort as has often enough been 
made in the past, to describe the famine-crowds, 
or the miserable emaciated bodies of the 
hunger-stricken. BFamine-crowds I saw, in the 
famine-districts, in plenty. And TI could not 
blame the relief-workers,—rather I thought 
they deserved commendation,—for the fact 
that when some small help was given these, 
they demanded from them a hearty cheer. The 
very act of giving the pseudo-joyous shout was 
doubtless good for them, mentally, morally and 
physically. But I would rather not have heard 
it. There was something unutterably ghastly 
in the hoarse and feeble utterance that ought 
to have been so loud and bright, from the 
throats of these famished and starving people. 
It seemed much more natural, when words of 
hope and comfort had been spoken, to see 
them lift their hands spontaneously to their 
heads, and cry mournfully and piously with a 
single voice, “ Allah send the day!” 

There was, however, one case in the worst 
neighbourhood I visited, that contained in It 
some elements which made it possible of 
realisation. As we rowed uptoa wretched- 
looking hut, in what ought to have been the 
humanly as well as physically beautiful village 
of ‘ the Broken Lands’, there suddenly came to 
us, across the water, the unmistakable wail of 
the Hindu widow. We knew that the woman 
we were going to visit lived alone, with her 
four children; but now we saw her standing 
outside her door, with a group of sorrowing 
neighbours gathered roundher. The story was 
soon told. She had been discovered, by the 
relief- workers, some six or seven weeks earlier, 
lying in a state of unconsciousness, on the 
floor of her cottage. 


Food, however, was_ 
given her, and she had gradually revived, 
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Then the tale was heard, of how she, and her 
hussand, and their four children, had been 
living for some days on leaves, till at last, in 
despair, the man had fled, hoping to find work 
aac food for them, near a distant city. 
Gradually, by those manifold paths that cannot 
be named, along which news is wont to be 
carried in India, word had travelled back to 
the village that things were no better, in the 
district to which the man had gone, or at least 
that he had been unable even there, to find 
the help he sought. So much was known to 
everyone, But it was now evident that he 
had at last turned homewards again, desiring, 
in his despair to make his way -back to his little 
fami-y. He may have thought, in his ignorance 
that friends had been found for them, that 
death together was better than apart. But 
he was destined, alas,-—-never to see that little 
home again! News had this moment been 
brought to his wife, of the finding of his dead 
body, some few hours previously, in the jungle 
two or three miles to the north of the village. 

Istayed long with the weeping woman, but 
what could IJ, or anyone, say to comfort her? 
Couls I not feel, as well as she, the heart-rend- 
ing anguish of the outcry “O my Beloved, if 
but I might have saved thee!” ? 

Ta my practical Western mind, there was 
something quaiutly amusing in the awed tones 
in which the Hindu lads about me said, pointing 
to a certain house, and referring to the 
moment when the first unexpected relief had 
arrived there, “ Here they were just about to 
sella child”. For the first moment, the words 
suggested cannibalism, and my thoughts flew 
back to reports of the Siege of Jerusalem. 
Then the idea of slavery suggested itself, and 
the Assam tea-gardens, or the West Indian 
coolie-gangs were remembered, aS more con- 
ceivable resources for Indian parents to fall 
back upon. I turned to question the youth 
who had spoken, however, and found, as I might 
have known, that it was only a case of a 
household that had two children, where the. 
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idea had been entertained of “selling” one to 
a rich and childless man who coveted it. 
This did not seem to my more prosaic self so 
very dreadful, since the child would undoubt- 
edly have met with adoration. Yet even 
this little incident, with the shock if occa- 
sioned on the one side, and the evident relief 
which the parents had experienced on the 
other, threw an added light on the strength 
of family ties amongst these village-folk, and 
helped one again and again afterwards to 
penetrate to the deeper sources of their pain. 
- The same secret was plain to read at an- 
other threshold. A mother and three children 
stood within the shadows of the doorway. 
Their cottage was so near the edge, as to be 
almost within the current, of the river. I 
have never seen human beings at once so 
feeble and so isolated. The borders of the 
bamboo mats were all rotted, and the sur- 
face of the plinth was itself a couple of inches 
under water. This family, we were told, had 
Seen famine atits very worst. But, as one 
looked at them, one could not fail to be struck 
by the fact that the children,—three girls, or 
two girls and a small boy,—looked at least six 
times as well nourished as their mother. She 
was weeks further gone than they, in the 
process of starvation. Another moment, and 
some one dragged out the eldest son, a lad of 
twelve or fourteen, who had been hiding in a 
corner, that we might not see him, to be, 
like the little ones, unclothed. The boy’s 
figure told the same terrible story as the 
mother’s. It was the same revolting bee-hive 
skeleton that has been made familiar to us 
all in prints and photographs of famine-sceues. 
These two, mother and son, had heen starving 
themselves for the sake of the weans. For 
my own part, I feared that little of the relief 
which was now regularly reaching the family, 
was finding its way to the mother at all. And 
the thought impelled me to break through a 
superstition, by which, up to that moment, I 
had been firmly bound. We carried in the boat 


with us a couple of tins, one holding } iscuits 
and the other almonds and dried figs, for we 
had not known at starting what diff culties 
we might encounter on our journey, or bow 
many hours it might be, tillour return. Ivew, 
however, seeing how this woman gave ali her 
food to her children, and realising tlat she 
must be made to break through the habit, I 
put my hand into the box, and gav>her a 
biscuit, saying “Hat it yourself, AIother! 
I wait here till you do!” She obered me, 
poor soul, for little option was given her. But 
we had to fill the children’s hands alto with 
nuts and fruit. And then I turned witha 
feeling of guilt, knowing well the difficulty 
that I had now imposed upon our whol party. 
For we were followed, at some short distance, 
by many boats full of hungry-lookiag folk, 
and it would be but reasonable that cshese 
should crowd upon us, seeing that we had 
food, and clamour for it, perhaps uosetting 
our boats and their own, in their eazerness, 
not to be satisfied. 

But was this what actually happenzd? Oh 
no! Not this, but something very ciferent. 
It is true that they stretched their hends out, 


‘all of them, begging to have food siven to 


them also, and pleading that they were very 
very hungry. So first we gave to al the 
children, a biscuit each. Then to the -vomen. 
And last of all, to the men who were present, 
we gave one for each of the children 1% home, 
and finally, in each case, one for himself. But 
was there any clamour or disturbame after 
this? Were there the hoarse and menacing 
cries I had balf expected of ‘More. More! 
More!’ Nothing of the sort. Indeec — Jo not 
know that anything I have seen in ths villages 
has more impressed me with tine pitiful 
realities of famine, than this fact that whole 
boat-loads of grown-up men and womer turn- 
ed homewards with the hurry and excitement 
of happy children, under the unwonsed good 
fortune of having received one-eighth of an 
ounce of extra food a piece! 


— ote Panett 


III 
BARISAL 

‘Never have I felt so strongly the oneness of 
the People, the world over, as a few days ago, 
when I was allowed to begin my famine 
visits, by calling at one farm-house after an- 
other, in the district on the opposite bank 
of the river to the town of Barisal. Some of 
these famine-stricken dwellings belonged to 
Chashas, or peasant-labourers--men, that is to 
say, who are employed as farm-hands, at a 
daily or monthly wage. And there were 
besides these, the houses of the well-to-do 
tenant-farmers, brought low, like all the rest, 
in this year of desolation, by the very extre- 
mity of economic disaster, 

For we cannot say in India, as we might 
perhaps in Ireland, that the higher classes 
live on one food, and the lower, on another. 
There is here no contrast, as of wheat and 
potatoes, so that one half of the village may 
experience the last pangs of hunger, while 
the other flourishes on the abundance of its 
own crop. All over the Gangetic plain and 
all over the Gangetic Delta (and it is conve- 
nient to speak of all the rivers of these parts, 
whatever their local names, as ‘the Ganges’), 
all classes alike live on rice. And when rice 
fails them, all alike starve. ‘She employer of 
labour can, of course, hold out longer than the 
labourer he employs, in the battle against 
want. He ought to have something in the 
way of money and jewels. He has house, 
tools, furniture, and cattle that can (though 
it is to no one’s interest that they should) be 
sold. He has eyeu, if the worst should come 
to the worst, a larger credit. And he uses it 
to the utmost. Jf a man be found without 
resources in a year of supremely scanty har- 
vests, we may be sure that it will prove to be 
because he has already parted with home and 
land in the former years, when ill-fortune was 
only growing upon him. 

The labourer or Chasha, on the other hand, 


has nothing to give, save his own presence 
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and companionship, to his wife and children, 
in facing want; aud when there is nothing 
to be done, this is the most heroic gift of all. 
I found one woman with several children, even 
on my first morning round, who had been de- 
serted, not widowed, by a husband who was a 
labcurer. “ Deserted’ we say, because the 
mar had fied from the sight of his starving 
wife and bairns. But evennow doubtless he 
is seeking food for them elsewhere, and there 
is no danger but he will carry it back to 
them and feed them, if he findit. The Indian 
workers tell us, with shamed look and falter- 
ing speech, that “desertion” has become al- 
most frequent, since the famine began, and I 
smile somewhat grimly in reply, for I think 
of haw different are the associations of the 
word, in western life. ; 

The woman’s way of expressing a like des- 
pair is not flight, but death; and one shudders 
to think how many times this has been accom- 
plished, or even how many people one has 
actually met-—perhaps five or six within these 
three days—~—who have been rescued only at 
the last moment. But here I think it well to 
say tiat these famine suicides are never, in my 
opinion, the result of personal hunger. They 
are in every case due to the mental suffering 
caused by the need of others. Hunger itself 
ends mercifully in death, or unconsciousness, or 
some quickly run disease, and Indians of every 
rank san see it to its end like the veriest stoic. 
But who can listen with firmness, to the crying 
of his own children for want of food, who can 
watch day after day the increasing self-denial 
of the husband or the wife? Besides, there 
is the thought of one mouth less to feed, when 
all is anded, and of the burden made lighter 
thereby for the others. And whocan tell 
what vague imaginings beside of sacrifice, or 
barter with the Gods, pass through the brain 
half erazed by bodily wealkness,- under the 
promptings of a heart that can bear no more? 

The first house that I entered, on this morn- 
ing to meso memorable, was also the only 
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one in which I at any time heard a man beg. 
But he had been demoralised by long illness, 
Although a relief-ticket had been granted to 
the house, the wife had no one to send to 
the city for the dole, and so they would have 
starved on, but for our timely visit. Perhaps, 
the main fact to notice in this case was that 
the famine of this year was for them only the 
culminating misfortune of a long series. For 
three or four years the man had been bed- 
ridden, and naturally he had become inured 
to self-pity anda habit of demanding. It is 
inevitable that that sense of outraged honour 
with which aid is accepted on a first occasion, 
should be overlaid by the feeling of bitter 
need on the second and third. Nor could one 
have the cruelty to wish it otherwise. I 
opened the morning newspaper on m y return 
to Calcutta and turned eagerly to the famine 
returns for some nine different states and pro- 
vinees. They ended with the sapient remark— 
“It is feared that in this province (referring to 
some distant place in the north), the people 
have become accustomed to relief and are 
clined to discontinue it.” Such is an offi- 
cial (for it was not an editorial) comment 
upon - one of the most terrible of human 
situations. But what does this mean? Are 
our hearts of stone ? Could we really desire 
that those whom we help should experience 
every: t ne again that same acute wound- 
ing of their ride that they knew at the 
first? Let "Bae thank God that human 
vature ja. so constituted that sucha degree 
suife er’ ng is impossible. Since my visit to 
Bengal I have had the oppor tunity 
urifig the pews in this ORDEOS with 











ami ib and destitution have of ate 
s become chronic. And I have learnt 
5 tOmeasure the pence of the impres- 


eran dignity 1 in the stating of need, 
dn one ofthe worst places we visited, famine 
tself, however, being new there, a crowd had 
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gathered round the open window of the heuse- 
boat which we were using as our head-quarters, ; 
Through this open window, the young Brahmin — 
lady who accompanied me on my journey, talk- 9 
ed with the village women, gave a lit: le boy a 
reading lesson, and in many kindly ways triggh 
to make the time pass pleasantl y and |mofitab 
for all. One knows, however, how insisten 
crowd grows, and it was not witheut so 7 
terror that I came in, exhausted by hours of 
strenuous interviewing. and begged far a little 
quiet and rest. We all expected that it would 
be difficult to induce the women to 20 away. 
Their lives were so unusually empty And in 
ours there was so much scope for interest and 
curiosity! But to our Surprise, a few words 
of explanation and apology were all shat was 
required! <A delicate look of withdrawal 
passed with one accord over their faces, and 
waiting only to say “But do eat! Why don’t 
you eat?” these people—themselves almost 
certainly hungry and at best insufficiently fed 
—left us, with courteous farewells, to enjoy 
an hour of peace, as those with whom self is 
forgotten, on behalf of the comfort. of some 
cherished guest. 

And yet, in the districts near th= ec 
Barisal, the process of de- -Sensitising the 
nerves had not gone even So far as here, e 
gentle peasant-women and the strong and 
decent peasant-men, whom I met thene in their 
own farm-houses, were willing to talx of their 
anxiety and their ruin, but they could,no more 
than ourselves, have made a direct appeal 
for assistance. For the sturdy indesendence — 
and democratic pride that are characteristic 
of well-doing farmer-folk the world zver, are 
certainly as great in Hast Bengal as any where. 
These people may be more refined than folk 
of their own rank in Europe, evey as the 
Asiatic Madonna is in contrast wich Duteh 
Betje or Bretonne Francoise. They are made 
somewhat passive, may be, by the presence of 
a tropical nature whose moods are not to be 













_ trifled with or defied, But peasants they are 
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to the backbone, and as such, one with their 
own kind, wherever one has seen it, whether 
in Norway, in Brittany, in Flanders or in 
France. 
One home there was that I visited that 
morning, in which I would fain hope to have 
. made permanent friends. Its mistress was a 
voung woman, some few years widowed, 
whose grown-up son was the bread-winner of 
the family. At the hour of our visit, he was 
absent, seeking employment, and they would 
have nothing to cook that day, unless he 
should return with rice. Not that this was 
stated, or obtruded upon our notice. Rather, 
“we came to understand the fact, when our 
: it was past. Meanwhile, we sat and 
| a atted quietly in the closely-thatched 
ea “verandah, and one noted a daughter of the 
household, a girl of twelve or fourteen, clad 
with the scantiness of the year’s poverty, and 
sore of heart under the wound to her girlish 
pride. There was a greyhaired granddame 
too, who told us, not of the famine but of the 
deep abiding sorrow that all other pain was 
wont to renew in her—the memory of the 
deaths, long ago, of seven stalwart sons, who 
leach grown to man ’s state, before, one by 
1e, they left her, to wait alone for the word 
of ‘Allah, ere she might see them again in 
Paradise. A widowed neighbour crept in to 
talk and listen, carrying a girl-baby in an 
extreme of emaciation, whom she was trying 
to nurse back into life, its own mother being 
dead. But centre of all, was the gentle 
~ mistress of the home. One could gather her 
past happiness from the story she told of 
the debts of the dead husband faithfully 
discharged, and by her sensitive shrinking 
from the thought of remarriage. Hven as we 
sat talking, her son came back from the city 
and handed to his mother a bag containing 
some four pounds of rice, earned by two days 
of labour, carrying bricks on the river in a 
poat. Work, he said, was absolutely at a stand- 
still. No one who could avoid it, would 
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spend money on labour at such a time. And 
one gathered from his words the fear he did 
not utter, of the days when he must return 
empty-handed from such quests. What would 
then be the fate of these helpless ones of his 
kindred who were dependent on him for 
food ? 

The cheery old Hindu gentleman who accom- 
panied me in my visits, would not, however, 


BABU ASVINI KUMAR DATTA. , 


Bu any presentiment of coming evil. 
“Come, come, Lakshmi! Fortuna!” He said — 
soothingly to the mother, who, weakened by | ‘ 
long fasting, was weeping quietly and silently. 
“We shall pana you help—do not you fear! 
And better times will be with us shortly—_ 
There ! There! Don’t forget! The good days 
will come again.” Like the captain of the © 
ship in stormy weather, it was not to the 
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women he would admit the anxiety that 

as weighing upon his own kind heart, with 
the thought of the awful month of October to 

ovember, when the money contributed by 
the country and the last rice held by the 

Starving people, would alike be exhausted and 
heaven alone could tell where he would have 
to look for help. . 

The weeping woman dried her eyes and 
silently strove for self-control, for was this not 
the word of Asvini Kumar Datta, and was he 
not even asthe father of the people! And 
then with the prayers and blessings of the 





aged Rizpah ringing in our ears, we rose to 
leave, for the boats that awaited uw. But 
down to the edge of the water-meadows came 
the women to see us off. And there with my 
last look backwards, I saw them standing, 
their hands raised in the attitude of prayer. 
And I knew that they, in their waat and 
anxiety, were giving to us, well-fed and 
well-clothed, the beautiful salutation cf their 
people, “Peace be unto you! Salaamn-alai- 
kum”! 


Sept. 12, 1906. 


THE TANTRISTS, THE ROSICRUCIANS AND THE SEEKERS 
AFTER TRUTH. . 


HE East has not been always Hast and 
|" _the West, West. Modern Europe is 
- materialistic, but she has not dis- 
dained.in the past to “ plunge in thought.” 
‘This teminds us of the truth of the poet’s 
words 3, ‘one-touch of nature makes the 
‘whole, world kin”. Ancient Greece had her 
orphic mysteries. They were developed into 
are eligious and ethical system by Pythagoras. 
In the “schools of Alexandria the neo-Pytha- 
yoreans and the neo-Platonists further added 
0 it the Vedantic doctrine of a world-soul. 
“ With the dissolution of the neo-Platonic school 
“tn the sixth century, Greek philosophy disappears, it 


fs true, asa distinct phenomenon from the theatre of 
mistory, butit continues to exist in combination with 


poreign elements in the service of a new form of cul- 


tre in the Science of the Middle Ages and of modern 
“times” (Zeller). 

Says Waite :—- 

“The traditions of the neo-Plantonie philosophy, 
with its elaborate theological system, were to some 
extent perpetuated through the whole period of the 
Middle Ages, for besides the orthodox theology of 


the great Latin Church and amidst the gizmour of 
scholastic philosophy, we find the secret tieosophy 
of the magician, the Kabbalist, and the alchemical 
adept borrowing, directly or indirectly, f-om the 
prolific fountain of exalted mysticism. Th bin “a 


ofits influence are discernible in Augustim, oa 


bertus Magnus, in St. Thomas, the angel of 


schools, and in other shining lights of westerx Ctinistt ! 
endom, while the metaphysical principles of Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, even as early as the clos of the 
ninth century, were an actual revival of this phi- 
losophy.”* 

History repeats itself. In India the Yoga 
doctrines of Patanjali paved the way “or the 
origin of Tantric mysticism and it as=cilated 
itself with magic and alchemy. Some twelve 
centuries later, this phase in the svage of 
human progress found exponents inthe soil 
of Europe. As Waite says :— 

“In an age of progress, of doubt, and of great 
intellectual activity, itis singular to rems-k the al- 
most invariable prevalence of mysticism in one or 


““ History of the Rosicrucians”. Regarding the sectof. the Cab- 
ae see also Lecky’s “ Rationalism in Europe,” vol. , p. 42, ed., 
1 _— 


other of its manifold phases, and the close of the 
sixteenth century beheld spreading over the whole 
of Germany and passing thence into Denmark, France 


England and Italy, a mighty school of mysticism in 
the great multitude of magicians, alchemists, &c., 
who cirectly or indirectly were followers of the 
renowned Paracelsus.” 


There are those who sneer at the attempts 
of the alchemists to convert the baser metals 
into gold and areat the pains to insinuate 
that the motives of the adepts were sordid. 
It may be that there have been here and there 
men—vulgar charlatans--who have pursued 
the art merely from worldly considerations. 
The high priests of alchemy, however, lave in 
every age and clime been honest seekers after 
truth. Had there been no desire implanted 
in the human breast to pry into the hidden 
and cccult mysteries of nature there would 
have been noscience. Whence come we and 
whither are we destined to go? What is this 
substance made up of, and what are its ulti- 
mate constituents, and what will its combina- 
tion with this or that lead to? These are 
queries, the solution of which or rather the 
very attempts to solve which mark the birth 
of philosophy. Patanjali and Nagarjuna ia 
Tndia and Paracelsus in Hurope stand forth as 
the prominent representatives of this spirit 
of inquiry. They have been dreamers, mystics 
and naturalists all combined in one. Such 
geniuses have always chafed at the restraints 
ald limitations imposed on frail man and hence 
their fervid yearnings to peep into regions be- 
yond the ken of our gross senses. As Hmer- 


son puts it: 

“The privilege of thig class is an access to the 
secrets and structure of nature, by some higher 
method than by experience. In common parlance, 
what one man is said to learn by expericace, a man 
of extraordinary sagacity is said, without expericnce, 
to divine."* 

Plotinus heaved a sigh at tne soul with 
its infinite possibilities being caged in a frail 
and corruptible body. The pursuit of alchemy 


* © Swedenborg, or, the mystic.” 
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by the esoteric Tantrist is easily explained. 
To him it was only a means to an end. “It is 
[preparations of] mercury alone that can 
make the body undecaying and immortal.”t 


We find echoes of the same sentiment in the 


authoritative literature of the Rosicrucians. 
Says Waite :-- 


“Among the concourse of inquirers, and the cla- 
monr of supposed and pretended discoverers, there 
rose gradually into deserved prominence an advanced 
school of illuminati, who, employing the terminology 
of the terba philosophorum, under the pretence of 
alchemical pursuits appear to have concealed a more 
exalted aim. ... The student is directed from the 
pursuit of material gold to the discovery of incorrupti- 
ble and purely spiritual treasures... Physical 
transnutation, the one and supreme end of the practi- 
cal alchemist, sinks into complete insignificance ; 
nevertheless, itis performed by the adept andisa 
landmark in his sublime progress," 


The sage and seer of Hoenheim had his 
wrestlings. Should he pursue knowledge for 
its own sake or for what it bringeth? His 
evil genius holds out the bait thus :— 

“ Know not for knowing's sake 

But to become a star to men for ever; 

Know for the gain it gets, the praise it brings, 

Tre wonder it inspires, the love it breeds.” + 

The spiritual at last triumphs over the base 
in man. Paracelsus has his revelation, and 


he bursts forth :— 
“Truth is within ourselves: it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe, 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness: and around 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
The perfect clear perception-—which is truth.” 


In the above delineation the poet has done 
no more than bare justice to the inward 
Jongings of an ideal alchemist, who is only an 
honest seeker after truth. The spiritual and 
thought-world has always transgressed all 
barriers of time and space. Kanada, Patan- 
jaliand Nagarjuna of India and Heraclitus, 


% Vide * History of Hindu Chemistry ” Vol. 1, Intro., lxxvii and xev— 
X¢V1. 
T Browning’s “Paracelsus.” 
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Eimpedocles and Plato and the rest-—they all 
form aholy fraternity; aye, these prophets 
and oracles of the intellect, belong to a “ lofty 
and sequestered class”, “the high-priesthood of 
the pure reason, the Trismegisti, the expoun- 
ders of the principles of thought from age to 
age. When at long intervals we turn over 
their abstruse pages, wonderful seems the 
calm and grand air of these few, these great 
spiritual lords, who have walked in the 
world—these of the old religion,—dwelling in 
a worship which makes the sanctities of 
Christianity look parventes and popular; for 
“persuasion isin soul, but necessity is in in- 
tellect.’ ”* 


P. C. Ray. 


Note.— An access to the secrets and structure of 
nature, by some higher method than by experience” 
refers no doubt to the limitations and inadequacy of 
physical science. The following extract from Lecky's 
‘Rationalism in Europe” may not be, out of place 
here :— 


“It must, however, be acknowledged, that there are 
some influences resulting from physical science which 
1re deeply to be deplored, for they spring neither 
‘rom logical arguments nor from legitimate analogies, 
out from misconceptions that are profoundly imbedded 
nb our belief, or from fallacies into which our minds 
ire too easily betrayed. The increased evidence of 
1atural religion furnished by the innumerable marks 
of creative and co-ordinating wisdom which science 
*eveals, can hardly be over-estimated, nor can it be 
‘easonably questioned that a world governed in all 
ts parts by the interaction of fixed natural laws 
mplies a higher degree of designing skill than a chaos 
of fortuitous influences irradiated from time to time 
oy isolated acts of spiritual intervention. Yet still 


* Emerson : ‘‘ On Intellect. ” 


so generally is the idea of Divine action restricted to 
that of miracle, that every discovery assigning strange 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nuture has 
to many minds an irreligious appearance, which is still 
further strengthened by the fact, that while plrysical 
science acquiesces in the study of laws as the limit 
ofits research, even scientific men sometimes forget 
that the discovery of law is not an adequate salution 
of the problem of causes. When all the motions of 
the heavenly bodies have been reduced tp the do- 
minion of gravitation, gravitation itself still remains 
an insoluble problem. Why it is that mattcr affracts 
matter, we do not know—we perhaps never shall know. 
Science can throw much light upon the Inws that 
preside over the development of life; but what life 
is, and what is its ultimate cause, we are utterly 
unable to say. The mind of man which can track the 
course of the comet, and measure the velocity of 


light, has hitherto proved incapable of expizining the’ 


ase 7 


existence of the minutest insect or the wrowth of.J- — 


the most humble plant. In grouping phenomena, in 
ascertaining their sequences and their analogies, its 
achievements have been marvellous; in disearering 
ultimate causes it has absolutely failed. An im- 
penetrable mystery lies at the root of every existing 
thing. The first principle, the dynamic force, the 
vivifying power, the efficient causes of those sueces- 
sions which we term natural laws, elude the utmost 
efforts of our research. The scalpel of the anatomist 
and the analysis of the chemist are here at fault. 


The microscope which reveals the traces of all- 


pervading, all-ordaining intelligence in the minute a} 


“oy 


globule, and displays a world of organised und liv! agen 


+ 


beings in a grain of dust, supplies no solution of » He 


problem. We know nothing or next to nothing of the ~ 


relations of mind to matter, either in our own persons 
orin the world that is around us; and i suppose 
that the progress of‘ natural science elintnates the 
conception of a first cause from creation by supplying 
natural explanations, is completely to iznore the 
sphere and limits to which it is confined.” 


nee at eM RN toi, ema 


SACRED courage indicates that a man loves an idea 
etter than all things in the world ; that he is aiming 
1either at pelf nor comfort, but will venture all to put 
m act the invisible thought in his mind. He is 
»verywhere a liberator, but of a freedom that is ideal ; 
not seeking to have land or money or conveniences, 


but to have no other limitation than thaf which his 
own constitution imposes. He is free to speak 
truth ; he is not free to lie. He wishes to break every 
yoke, all over the world which hinders his brother 
from acting after his thought.— Emerson. 
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LIFE OF SHIVAJI 


from the Persian. 


§ 6.-Career of Shahji under the Nizam 
Shahi. 

When Shahji was 20 years old, the two 
brothers Maloji and Vitoji died, leaving their 
good names behind them. Shahji succeeded 
to their power. Jija Bai, the daughter of 
Jadav Rai, bore hima son named Sambhaji. 
At this time Nizam Shah, too, died, leaving 
two minor sons, whom their mother continued 
to bring up. As she had no trustworthy 
agent, she calleda Brahman named Sabajl 
Anant, one of the Nizam Shahi officials, to 
her, in private and said, “ Now-a-days the 
Marathas have large forces and are the chief 
commanders. You ought to make friends 
with them and engage in the work of ad- 
ministration, for without their help the man- 
agement of the Crownlands and the finance 
department of the State cannot goon.” The 
Brahman praised Shahji Bhonsla as experien- 
ced in official work and competeut for diwani. 
The Begam of Nizam Shah in admiration 
ordered him to be brought to her. At the 
audience she was struck with his ability, and 
placing her two sons on his knees she gave 
him the robe of diwan. 


Shahji occupied the seat of power, placed his 
late master’s two sons on his knees, and carried 
on the administration, all the nobles and officers 
submitting to him. Some time passed in this 
way; the government was properly conducted 
and all were satisfied. But Jadav Rai, his 
father-in-law, a commander under the Nizam 
Shahi, could not bear to see the power and 
fortune of Shahji, and repined, saying, “ This 
man of unknown origin, this runaway from 
home and kindred, has by forcible demand 


become related to me. And now he sits on 
the masnad with the sons of Nizam Shah ou 
his knees and issues orders tome! How can 
J bear this authority ?” Inenvy hesent an 
agent to the Emperor [of Delhi] begging help 
to expel Shahji. The Hmperor sent a noble 
named Mir Jumlaas Viceroy of Daulatabad 
with 60,000 cavalry. Jadav Rai, gaining over 
many chiefs [of the Nizam Shahi] and collect- 
ing a large force, waited on Mir Jumla on the 
bank of the Narbada. He then marched on 
Daulatabad acting as the van of the Mughal 
army. On hearing of it Shahji decided to 
keep the two minor sons of Nizam Shah in 
whichever of the four forts,—Mahuli, Kaliani, 
Bhimvi, and Kokan,—might be strongest, and 
then with a mind at peace engage in opposing 
this Imperial force. He therefore went with 
the Begams, the princes, and his own family 
to the fort of Mahuli. Jadav Rai, coming after 
him with the Imperial forces and his own 
troops, besieged the fort. There was fighting 
for six months; but as it dragged on, Shahji 
sentan envoy with a letter to the king of 
Bijapur saying, “The Emperor has declared 
war on me, and Jadav Raiis the van of the 
Imperialarmy. This trouble has sprung from 
my own household. Ihave strengthened the 
fort of Mahuliand am ready. If you senda 
written agreement granting me reassurance 
apeerage anda jagir, I shall go over to you 
with my army and serve you loyally.” The 
Bijapur king learning of it, sent a written 
promise, and his diwan Morar Jagdeo, too, 
sent another letter and reassured Shahii. 
Shabji, with 5,000 troopers, his family, and 
son Sambhaji, issued from the fort at night, 
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wrecked the entrenchment ‘of Jadav Rai and 
set out for Bijapur. 


§7.—Birth of Shivaji. 


At this time his wife was seven months gone 
with child. She was riding ona mare, but after 
passing 6 or 8 miles became too faint to keep her 
seat. Shahji was put to great inconvenience, 
He told off 100 horsemen, saying to his wife, 
“ Your father Jadav Rai is coming behind. It 
is not good for me to delay here. You as 
his daughter have no fear of him. If he has 
any sense of honour he will do you no harm but 
either send you to me or remove you to some 
other place. I have no care or fear about 
it.” Saying this he set off towards Bijapur. 
Immediately afterwards Jadav Rai, who had 
informed Mir Jumla and employed the whole 
Imperial army in the siege of the fort, started 
in pursuit with lighted torches, came to the 
place where Jija Bai was standing after dis- 
mounting, and saw her. Men told him, “ Your 
daughter is standing on the way in very sorry 
plight. You ought to advance after sending her 
tosomeasylum. It isnot well that the Nawab 
Mir Jumla should hear that the enemy has fled 
and your daughter has been left on the way. 
You should follow your own course after 
disposing of this matter.” Jadav Ral’s sense 
of honour being roused by. these words, he 
detached 500 horsemen to take her to the fort 
of Shewneri, belonging to Shahji. Here the 
goddess Bhawani flourished under the name 
of Shiv&é and ‘ranted prayers. This pure- 
hearted and devotedly pious lady prayed to 
Bhawani, “If I bear a son, 1 shall name him 
after youraugust self.” After some time she 
delivered a son and named him SHivagi. The 
date of his birth was the oth day of the 
moon in the month of Baisakh sudi, Saka 
1549 of the era of Salivahan, year Jai* of the 
sambatsar cycle. (1627 A.D.) 

Jadav Rai, on his part, advanced in pursuit 
of Shahji by forced marches up to Ahmadnagar, 


* The word may also be read as Khai=Ksh anya. 
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‘but could not catch any of theenemy. Shalhji 


reached Bijapur, waited on Sultan Sikandar 
[Adil] Shah, and also paid his respects io Morar 
Jagdeo, the waib of Bijapur. He was greatly 
honoured and trusted and presented with a 
robe of honour, horse, sword, elepnant, and 
other gifts, and given the commanu of 10,000 
troops and a jagir in Karnatik. Mir Jumla on 
failing to seize the enemy returned diss ppointed 
to the Emperor. Jadav Rai accompanied him 
to the Narbada. When Mir Jumla crossed the 
river on the way to Delhi, the latter returned 
with his contingent and stayed at Sindhkhaira. 


§8—Malik Ambar. 


Sabaji Anant now came out of Muhuli and 
returned to Daulatabad with the Nicam Shahi 
Begams and princes. As Shabji tad gone 
over to Bijapur, no diwan or peshkar was left 
to manage the affairs of state. A capuble and 


wise man was sought for the diman-ship. 


Malik Ambar, the servant of Changis Khan 
[a late minister of the Nizam Shahi], came from 
Bijapur to Daulatabad as adarvish. Le halted 
in ashop on the road side and was sleeping 
with his goods placed on a piece of wood and 
his legs raised, when Sabaji Anant Dassed by 
in his palki. On glancing at [the soles of] the 


feet of Malik Ambar he noticed on them tf: ae 


marks of fortune and’ knew him tc be eit] gt 
a chieftain or a chieftain’s son. He avi: 
ened him and took him to his house. Having ~ 
made him bathe and put on good vzobes and 
ornaments, he admitted him to Ixus private 
chamber and took oath(?). Leading .im to the 
Begam of Nizam Shah, he put the two princes 
in his lap and gave him the robe of z:aib [of the 
kingdom]. Proclamation was made in the 
town, and the grandees and officers came and 
waited on him, and the governmeni began to 
be properly conducted [again]. 

Sometime after Mir Jumla had reached the 
Wmperor, he was sent back. with a large army 
toinvade the Deccan. Near Burhauonr, at the 
fort of Asir, he encountered [Ambar], but after 
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making great exertion was defeated and fled 
across the Narbada. Malik Ambar, severely 
wounded in the battle, returned victorious to 
Daulatabad. As he wasa righteous man, in 
proof of his faithfulness to his master’s salt he 
engraved on his seal the words ‘ Malik Ambar, 
the servant of Changis Khan.” After some 
time he advanced conquering to the frontier 
of Bijapur and plundered the village of Maha- 
sur, which has a temple of Sambhu Mahadev. 
He had 60,000 troops with him. As Bijapur 
[territory] was being much plundered, Morar 
Jagdeo, Shahji Rajah, Sarja Khan, and other 
leaders advanced against him with 80,000 
Maratha horse on behalf of the Sultan of Bija- 
pur. The whole country was devastated by the 
struggle between the armies. Malik Ambar 
after plundering all the land of Bijapur arrived 
at the bank of the river Bhima at Taligaon 
(near Kurgaon), which is called by the Mara- 
thas Dhimdhera. As the river was flooded 
he could not cross it. In perplexity he dis- 
mounted from his horse, prayed to the river, 
and at once the flood subsided and the whole 
army crossed over. Then he took horse and 
crossed it. When he reached the opposite 
bank che river began to rage again. Just then 
Morar Jagdeo, the uaib of Bijapur, arrived at 
the bank with his army and was astonished 
to see that Malik Ambar had crossed the river 
immediately before, though it was raging so 
violently as to deny a passage by any means 
whatever. He sent word to Malik Ambar, 
“ God's grace is on you; even the river affords 
you passage. Stay there in composure. Ishall 
offer thanks for the grace of God.” Hearing 
this Malik Ambar halted on the other side, 
while on this side all the chiefs of the army, 
laying their hands on the head, said, “Thou 
art the chosen one of God, a living pir; thou 
hast attained to the stage of asaint.” Ambar, 
too, after speaking words of compliment to 
them, returned to Daulatabad. The Bijapur 
generals, after arriving near Bithuri Taligaon 
close to Ahmadnagar, encamped, Morar 
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Jagdeo and 
Bijapur. 

When Malik Ambar heard the news of th 
retreat of Morar Jagdeo to Bijapur and th 
halt of his army near Ahmadnagar, he mad 
a Light-march from Daulatabad, came to th 
environs of Ahmadnagar, and broke the em 
bankment of the great reservoir of wate 
there. The whole army was dispersed by th 
flool thus caused. In the tumult 12 chiefs- 
Sarja Khan and others-—-were captured b; 
Malik Ambar’s men. On their being brough 
befcre him, he released all of them with robe 
and horses. 


Shahji Rajah returned t 


§ 9.—Shahji under Bijapur. 


During this occurrence Shahji Rajah wa 
in Karnatik. When the news of the dispersa 
of the army reached Bijapur, Morar Jagde 
advanced with a large force and halted a 
Nagargaon, a dependency of Sawas, in th 
district of Puna the Lesser, where the river 
Bhima and Indrani unite and flow southwards 
It was the Srimukh sambatsar, Saka 156: 
(=A. D. 1643), the sun was in the south, o1 
as it is called in Hindi, dakshinayana, th 
season was monsoon, the month Bhadra badi 
and the day one of conjunction (amaivas) ani 
Monday. Knowing it to be an auspicious da: 
be weighed himself 24 times in it, and gav 
away vast sums in charity. 


Morar Jagdeo had a young elephant, whic! 
he ‘oved greatly. He wished to weigh it, too 
Sarja Khan and other chiefS were asked t: 
get it weighed in the balance, but they wer 
at a loss how to do it. Just then Shahj 
Rajah submitted, “Master, be engaged i 
your devotions. I shall weigh the elephant. 
Saying this he went to the bank of the Bhime 
and, fastening planks to a boat where th 
water was deep, took the elephant on boarc 
He then marked the line down to which th 
boat sank in water under the weight of th 
elephant and removed the elephant. Next h 
loaded the boat with stone-ballast to th 
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mark, and finally weighed the ballast against 
gold and silver, which were distributed among 
the Brahmans and beggars. From that day 
the village, formerly known as Nagargaon 
came to be called Tulapur. Jagdeo bestowed 
on the Brahmans the village Tulapur and 
another village also in the neighbourhood, 
which was his property and in which he 
abolished the cesses on both sides and other 
dues. On the completion of this work of piety, 
he resumed the task of government. 


Before this, in 1216 Saka of Salivahan, the 
year Khar of sambatsar (1294 A.D.), the month 


of Magh, 12 Abyssinians in concert had built a 


fort at Chakan and taken to plundering. For 
‘some time the fort was in their possession. 
But after their death Nizam Shah got hold of 
it. When Shahji Rajah became diwan he took 
it. On the Bijapur army being dispersed [by 
Malik Ambar] Murutandeo, the qanungo or 
deshpande of Lesser Puna, a proud rebel well- 
acquainted with the country round the river 
Bhima, raised a tumult and seized the neigh- 
_bourhood of the fort. These disorders and 
tumults caused by lawless men desolated the 
‘whole kingdom from Ahmadnagar to the 
frontier of Wai and Sarwai. Morar Jagdeo 
sent Rai Rao diwan, his relative, to repress 


him. Rai Rao arrived in the country, punished — 


all the usurpers, seized Murutandeo, the main- 
spring of the disorder, drove an iron nail 
through his navel, imprisoned him, demolished 
the fort of Lesser Puna, the stronghold of this 
rebel, plundered the town, and caused its soil, 
_ which was pandri or white clay, to be ploughed 
' with asses. Here he [Morar Jagdeo] built a 
fort dedicated to Mahawaleshwar, and named 
it Daulatmangal. As the country had been 
greatly desolated, he conferred the whole tract 
from the frontier of Puna-and the fort of 
Chakan to that of Wai, Sarwai, Supa, Indapur, 
and Jadgir, as jagir on Rajah Shahji,—-with 
whose cleverness he had been greatly pleased 
at the time of weighing the elephant. 
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§ 10.—Dadaji Kond Dev, guardian of 
' Shivaji. 


Knowing Dadaji Kond Dev, the kulkarni or 
manager and ganungo of the parganahs of 
Hangni Burdi and Dhuligaon, to be an honest 
and experienced man, Shahji Rajah entrusted 
to him the whole work of administering the 
district, and gave him 1,000 paga or horses 
from his own stable—consisting of 500 horses 
and 500 mares. Having appointed bargirs 
(common soldiers), and also engaged the ser- 
vices of Siddi Halal, the Abyssinian, Shahji 
returned to Bijapur, saying to Dadaji Panth 
at the time of his ‘departure, “My wife Jija 
Bai is living in the fort of Shewneri and has 
brought forth a son named Shivaji. Bring her 
and her son, keep them in your charge, and 
supply them with money for their necessary 
expenses. Hducate Shivaji.” Dadaji, as he 
was commanded by Shahji, summoned Shivaji. 
He caused the ruined Lesser Puna to be 
populated, lodged Shivaji in a separate house 
near his own, greatly honoured and regarded 
him, giving him costly clothing and jewels, 
and tried to train him. 

When Morar Jugdeo after settling the affairs 
of that quarter was returning to Bijapur, 
on the way, Murutandeo escaped -from his 
captivity, came to the villageof Kalkarh in the 
district of Chakan, went at night to the house 
of Baman Bhat, son cf Raghunath, a Brahman, 
and soughtasylum. Hula, the Brahman’s wife, 
who knew him from before, kept him hidden 
in the upper story of her house for 6 months. 


Bijapur, Morar Jagdeo sent 
of-conquests. The latter 
See Kanakgir, held by 
nd r&@Bllious poligars of the 
ieg@ the fort, took it, and 
$iyarsAm@soner. His son Sambhaji 
was slain/g zie i es geht. At this Shahji was 
Aevog ae said “Through the ill-luck 

TWitall chese calamities have happen- 
h#il take another wife.” Seeking out 
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a handsome daughter of the Mohitay family, 
named Tuka Bai, he married her, and had 
by her a son named Ikoji |=Venkaji.] He 
renounced his first wife, the daughter of 
Jadav Rai, disliked even her son Shivaji, 
saying, “This son is worthless, unlucky, and 
will come to no good,” and set his heart on 
Tkoji. 

Dadaji Panth trained Shivaji and appointed 
an excellent teacher for him. In a short time 
Shivaji became skilled in fighting, riding, and 
other accomplishments. Dadaji, sending safe- 
conduct and assurances, summoned Murutan 
Deo, who was concealed in the village of 
Kalkarh in the house of the Brahman Baman 
Bhat. Entrusting to him the ruined parganahs 
of Chakan, &c., he said, “ Win over the ryots 
and cause these to be cultivated.” He did so 
in a short time, by the following device. 

As owing to the desolation many wolves 
had been bred there, he ordered the Mawals, 


:-“@ hill folk, to slay them, on promise of reward. 


They slew all the wolves and cleared the whole 
country in a short time. Satisfying the 
Mawals he said, “Come and settle in these 


parganalhs,”’ They begged for letters of agree- _ 


ment and pattas, Dadaji Panth gave them 
written agreements to the effect that they 
would pay wsrent per bigha one rupee in the 
first year, Rs. 3 inthe second, Rs. 6 in the 
third, Rs. 9 in the fourth, Rs. 10 in the fifth, 
Rs. 20 in the sixth, the same as other tenants 
in the seventh, and the rate assessed by Malik 
Ambar in the eighth year. Thus the whole 
country was cultivated. 

He did such strict justice that the very 
names of robbers and usurpers disappeared 
from the district. In the village of Khairapur 
he established a bazar in the name of Shivaji. 
Procuring good and sweet fruit-trees from the 
Imperial gardens, he set them in his own land 
[in a garden] named after Shahji. The trees 
began to thrive and bear ‘fruit. He gave 
strict order that if any one plucked even one 
leaf-from them he would be punished, One 
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day Dadaji Panth with his own hand plucked 
a mango from a tree. For this offence he 
was ebout to cut off the hand when other men 
prevented him. To show his respect for rules, 
he made and wore a chain round his neck and 
wrote a letter of apology to Shahji, who greatly 
delighted at this, sent him a robe of honour 
and other favours, increased his pay by 700 
huns (Rs. 2,800), and ordered that whatever 
would be collected should be paid into the 
revenue office. Fora time this was done. 


3 11.—Shahji conquers Tanjore. 


Shahji lived in the districts of Bijapur, while 
Morar Jagdeo acted as diwan at the capital, 
when Sultan Sikandar [Adil Shah], the ruler of 
Bijapur, died. The Sultan’s widow conspired- 
to murder Morar Jagdeo fearing that as he 
was aiman of spirit he might raise a-tumult in 
the state. When Morar Jagdeo came to the 
deorli of the Begam, he learnt of this purpose, 
and saw that the court was against him. He 
bathed in the water of the fountain in front of 
the Hall of Audience, tore his sacred thread, 
cut off the tuft of hair [on the head] which 
marks a Hindu, and took to the life of a sa- 
nyasi or one who has renounced the world. 
But his fatal hour had come; at the Begam’s 
order they cut off his hands and feet and killed 
him. This execution threw the whole govern- 
ment [of Bijapur] into confusion. 


Shahji Rajah was at Balapur Kalhar, in 
Karnatik, with 12,000 cavalry, when this hap- . 
pened. The Rajah of Tanjore, Paligar Bijay 
Raghav,—who was a powerful king-with 500 
wives,—had frequent disputes with his neigh- 
bour the Rajah of Mudhal, named Paligar 
Tichna. The latter sought help from Shahji, 
attacked the Rajah of Tanjore, and after 
much fighting slew him and took his fort, 
which had a circuit of 12 miles and contained 
much treasure. When taking help, the Rajah 
of Mudhal had agreed that after the conquest 
he would pay Shahji some money but keep 
the conquered land for himbelf, But after. 
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the conquest Shahji’s greed was excited, and. 
‘he kept the kingdom in his own possession. 
The Rajah of Mudhal, not being able to bear 
it, fought with Shahji and was slain, his king- 
dom too passing into Shahji’s hands. Shahji 
left his son Ikoji (=Venkaji) with his wife 
Dipa Bai to rule over the kingdom, and him- 
self marched back to Maharaj-garhi near 
Balapur Kalhar, and stayed there. Ikoji had 
3 sons by his wife Dipa Bai : Shahji, Sharfaji, 
and Tukaji. The first two died ‘without issue, 
but Tukaji had a son, whose descendants are 
still reigning [at Tanjore. ] 

Malik Ambar, the naib of Daulatabad, died. 
The Kmperor Shah Jahan sent a powerful 
force under Prince Aurangzib and Mir Jumla, 
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and captured Daulatabad. Here Malix Ambar 
had, in his life time, founded a basur, Au- 
rangzib conciliated the peasantry, but a wall 
round the bazar, and named it after himself; 
thenceforth it has been called Aurangabad. 


.His government of the province wes excel- 


lent. First he marched against Bijapur. 
Sarja Khan and other Bijapur generals en- 
countered the Prince, who, however, turned 
back from them and retired to Aurangabad. 
He now engaged in administering the pro- 
vinces of Khandes, Berar, and Auringabad, 
doing justice and cherishing the peezantry. 


(To be continued) 
JADUNATE SARKAR, 





A STUDY OF A YEAR'S VITAL STATISTICS 


Vital Statistics may be defined as the Statistical 
method applied to the investigation of facts relating 
to human life, 

Statistics are not usually interesting reading and 
Iam afraid Vital Statistics are no exception to the 
rale though their importance cannot be overestimated. 

Vital Statistics are the foundation of sanitary effort 
and the basis of the work of Medical Officers of 
Health ; without them our efforts at improving sanita- 
tion and rendering the conditions under which the 
people live more healthy would be groping in the 
dark. Did we not know, for example, that Enteric 
Fever is not very common in Madras, we might be 
tempted to advise the expenditure of lakhs of rupees 
on remedying a condition which is comparatively 
speaking not at all serious. Because a few of our 
friends or neighbours happened to die of the disease, 
we might rush to the conclusion that it is common, 
but a reference to the total deaths from Enteric Fever 
in the city for the year would show that itis not by 
any means one of our most important death causes, 
nor one on which by itself, we would be justified in 


recommending a large expenditure, until other much 
. rn 


aoe 


more common and more easily rememiable death 
causes had been set right. So if is :s a guide 
directing our sanitary efforts that we taoulate year 
after year the deaths occurring in the cit} and their 
causes. 

Of no less importance is correct registra ion of the 
births occurring during the year. The number of 
people living at the various ages, or as we call it, the 
age constitution, depends, of course, upm the birth 
rate ; and the age constitution of the popuation is one 
of the most essential requirements in Viizl Statistics. 
As I shall show later, the excessive death rate which 
this city records year after year is In a great measure 
due to the very high mortality which occcrs amongst 
those of a certain age period, namely, the ceriod under 
one year 

To enable us to make use of the figures collected 
by the Birth and Death Registrars, it is, cf course, 
essential that we should know the tota: population 
dealt with. This we get once in every ten years by 
means of the Census, and our ratios ar2 invariably 
worked out as so much in every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. Thus when we say that the deata rate of this 
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city fcr last year was 59°0 we mean that out of every 
1,000 people living in the city, 59 died during the 
year. There are defects attendant upon our having to 
take the population of 1901—-the date of the last 


census—as our basis. The population of the city may’ 


have increased or decreased considerably since then, 


and thus the birth and death rates which we have 


“worked out may be too high or too low. Asa matter 

of fact, I think, our population last. year was much 
above that of the census figure, due in part to ordinary 
‘increase, and in part to influx of people during the 
year in search of work on account of scarcity in the 
‘surrourding districts, and instead of a population of 
509,000, we may have had one of 550,000, and our 
death rate calculated on this figure would be only 
546 instead of 59. For a city which is not growing 
‘or decreasing very much, the census of every ten 
years answers fairly well as a basis, but where the 
city is either growing rapidly or the reverse. is the 
case, a census must be taken oftener. In Bombay, 
for example, they had to take a fresh census a little 
while ago, as the 1901 census was taken at a time 
when crowds of people had left the city on account 
of plague. These having all returned and the city 
having ctherwise grown considerably, it was found 
that instead of the 776,006 of 1901, the population 
‘in 1906 was actually 977,822 or an increase of over 
two hundred thousand. 


Had a census of Madras been carefully taken every 
10 years for the last 100 years, and had there been a 
steady and regular increase or decrease of population 
at every census, it would be possible to estimate what 
the population ought to be at any inter-census 
period, assuming that the steady increase or decrease 


continued ; but this method of “ estimating the popu-_ 


lation” as if is called, is not applicable to Madras. 
In the first place we have not had a sufficient number 
of trustworthy censuses taken, and in the second place 
there has not been a regular and steady increase or 
decrease 2ven in such figures as we have got. 


- Towards the end of the Administration Report of 
the Corporation of Madras .for 1905-06 will be found 
pages of figures relating to the number of ‘Births and 
Deaths occurring in each ward (or as we now call them 
‘divisions’) of the city for the year ended 31st 
Devember 1905 ; figures giving the number of deaths 
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according to age and class in every ward, figures 


giving the number of deaths from certain special 


diseases such as‘ cholera, small-pox, plague &c., for 
every ward during each month of the year. Then 
there is a statement of deaths from some of the princi- 
pal diseases of the year compared with the figures of 
the previous four years, and finally we have a complete 
classificalion of the diseases which caused the 30,060 


' deaths of the year, arranged according to the Nomen- 


clature of Diseases. It is to these pages of figures that 


I wish especially to invite your attention this evening, 


I may here perhaps remind yon that the population 
of Madras according to the last census was 509,346. | 

From the First table Annual Form No. 1, Births 
registered by wards during the years 1905, we find that 
the total births which occurred in the city during the 
year was 23,263 or a birth rate of 45°6 per thousand. 
This figure taken alone does not convey much informa- 
tion and it is only when we compare it with our birth 
rates of previous years and with the birth rates of 
other large cities of the World, more especially of 
Indian Cities, that it becomes of real interest. We find 
for example that our birth rate for the previous year 
was 40°1 and that the mean ratio of the previous five 
years was only 38°3, that the Birth rate of Calcutta for 
the year 1905 was 18-4, of Bombay 25°20 for 1904, of 
Rangoon 17°19 for 1905, of England and Wales 27-9 
for 1904 and of London 27:9 (1904). (I regret, I have 
not got the 1905 figures in all cases). 


Our birth rate was, therefore, comparatively speaking 
very high and asa matter of fact the total represents 
the highest number of births ever recorded in this city 
in any one year. I need not go into the probable 
causes of this exceptional birth rate, one of which is, 
as J have already svid, that our population must have 
been much higher than that on which we based our 
calculations, but the extraordinary disparity between 
the Birth rates of Madras and the other two Presidency 
towns and Rangoon demands a word of explanation. 


In Madras the sexes are fairly equally divided, that 
is to say, in our total population there is a preponder- 
ance of only 4000 males over females or a proportion 
of 101°63 males to 100 females, whereas the proportion 
in Calcutta is 197:26 males to, 100 females, in Bombay 
152°97 males to 100 females, and in Rangoon 238-76 
males to every 100 females. Our population, therefore, 
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with regard to ‘sex distribution, partakes of the charac- 
ters of a rural population, whereas that of Calcutta, 
Bombay or Rangoon is of the usual type peculiar to 
manufacturing towns where male labour is in great 
demand. Hundreds, even thousands, of young adult 
men either unmarried or having left, their wives in 
their villages, swarm into these towns yearly on 
account of the demand for labour and consequent high 
wages, and so an artificial and unnatural sex ratio is 
produced resulting in an apparently low birth rate. I 
say apparently, for it is of course unfair to calculate 
the birth rate from the total population which is so 
largely composed of males. The correct birth rate 
would be that calculated on the total number of women 
of child-bearing ages, and if this were done it is 
possible that the birth rates of the cities mentioned 
would more nearly approximate to each other and to 
that of Madras. 

Turning again. to our Annual Form No. 1, we 
find that the 13th or Hgmore Diviston returned the 
highest birth rate of any division in the city, namely 
54°5, due no doubt in part to the location in that 
division of the Government Maternity Hospital, . that 
there were 107'5 male children born for every 100 
female, and that the Egmore, Nungambaukam, Chin- 
tadripet and Mylapore divisions alone showed an 
excess of births over deaths for the year. 

Coming now to Annual Form No. I[,—statement of 
Jeaths by wards, we find that the death rate of the 
whole city for the year was 59-0 per thousand, as com-— 
pared with 37°9 in the previous year and 42-7, the mean 
ratio of the previous five years, and as compared with 
aratio of 87°9 in Calcutta for 1905, of 54:99 in 
Bombay for 1904, of 45:9 in Rangoon for 1905, of 16-2 
for England and Wales for 1904, of 16:9 for London 
for 1904 and of 18°49.(1905) for the American City of 
Boston, which is about the same size as Madras. This 
is the highest death rate ever recorded in Madras 
with the exception of the year 1877—the great famine 
year—when the-death rate was 117-2 per thousand. 
In a word Madras has the unénviable distinction of— 
so far as ] am aware—returning for 1905 the highest 
death rate of any of the large cities of the world, and 
this in spite of the fact that Madras alone of the large 
Indian cities was practically free from plague. The 
cause for this high death-rate can in part be more or 
less satisfactorily explained. 






the streets are provided. 
“innumerable shallow wells have been suk and the 
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admittedly a cause of a high death-rate.. Infant lives 
are what insurance companies call “ bad lives” and a 
death-rate of 100 in every 1,000 children under one 
year of age is considered very moderate, 30 that as 
Madras had a comparatively speaking very high infant 
population, it is only reasonable to have expected a 
high death-rate. Again, our total population was, as I 
have said, probably much higher than the census 
figure. We were, therefore, entitled to a larger 
number of deaths than had our population actually 
been that of the census on which we base our ratios. 
Many of the people who. flocked into tie city on 
account of scarcity were weakened through want of 
suitable nourishment and were thus bad lives. But 
even after making ‘allowance for all these factors 
in the production of a high mortality list, the death 
rate of the year was not only high, it was appallingly 
high. 

Form No. II also shows that the Ist dixision cen- 
tre ward, now known as the second or Tondiarpet 
division, returned the highest death rate af any divi- 
sion with the almost incredible figure of 9 deaths in 
every 1,000 of its population. That is, practically 1th 
of the inhabitants of this division died curing the 
year. The division returned a high birth rate, namely, 
48-9 per thousand, but it had actually an excess of 
deaths over Pirths of 50°1 per thousand of population 
ora total excess of 2,098 deaths over bitths. The 

causés of this high death rate are not difficult to find. 
“The division in addition to being provided with a 
scant supply of Red Hills water has the evil reputation 
of being the most insanitary of all the 20 dirisians into 
which the city is divided. I have inspected the 
slums of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon, and I have 
geen one or two cities of China, but I do not think I 
have ever seen anything which would beat portions 
of our 2nd division in the matter of filth. The soil is 
in certain parts polluted to an extent which renders 
the condition of itg upper layer comparable only to a 
manure heap. ‘True, the streets are swept twice daily, 
but it is impossible to remove the layer of manure 
which in many places is the only metalling with which 
In the soil thus polluted, 


water from these is used for domestic purposes and 
more especially for borling paddy,. which is the staple 
i Ls the paddy ater being 
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are equally applicable. 


‘the year. 
‘their highest monthly total of deaths in the month 
of August. The four remaining, 
-Egmore, 
showing September as their most fatal month. Prac- 
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boiled in what 1s practically sewage, 1s spread out to 


dry on drying floors in the courtyards where it is 
trodden upon by men and beasts and swarms of flies, 
all of whose feet are contaminated with the filth of the 
streets. After this treatment the rice is distributed 
to the bazaars and thence to the consumers ‘all over 
the city. As the division is the home of cholera, one 
can understand how ani epidemic started there quickly 


spreads to other parts of the town. 


From the same Form we see that the 13th or Eg- 
more division returned the lowest death rate with 44, 
closely followed by Mylapore with 44°7 per thousand. 
That the Sth or Trevelyan Basin division of George- 
town is the most densely crowded of all the divisions 
with an average population of 114,672 to the square 
mile; the average to the square mile for the whole of 
Madras being 18,864, for Calcutta 26,368, and for 
Bombay 34,565. That the 3rd or Korukupet division 


yeturned the highest number of deaths from cholera 


per thousand of population, namely, 11:8, closely. 
followed by the 2rid division with 11-6 and- by the Ist 
with 11:1 ‘These are the three divisighs which lie 
to the north of the old city wall which is the northern 


boundary of Georgetown. They are almost equally 


badly drained, while to portions of the lst and 3rd 
divisions my remarks as to filth in the 2nd division 
Finally we see from the 
Form that for every 100 females who died in the 
whole city during the year, only 98:2 males died, but 
that in the 9th or Park Town or south-west division 
of Georgetown 121°2 males died to every 100 females 
but only 86°8 in the 7th or Seven Wells division. 


The next.table—Annual Form No. IIJ—shows the 
total deaths registered by wards during each month of 
From it we see that 16 divisions returned 


namely, the Vepery, 
Nungambaukam and Chepauk’ divisions 


tically twice as many deaths occurred in August as 
in any other month of the year. The fewest number 
of deaths occurred in the month of February and the 
next fewest in January. Put in order of healthiness 


the months are February, January, April, March, 


ay, .dune, November, December, July, eae 






The next Form—~No. 1V-——shows deaths registere 
according to age by wards, and from it we see thi 
the highest mortality occurred amongst those und 
one year of age. The ratio 315°8 per thousand 
calculated on the number of births during the ye: 
and means that one almost of every three childre 
born during the year died before reaching the ag 
of 12 months. This isthe slaughter of the innocen 
with a vengeance. Some time ago J was asked 1 
account for the excessive infantile mortality whic 
occurs in Madras year after year and then stated th: 
Medical practitioners whom I had consulted wer 
practically unanimous in.considering that the larg 
majority of infantile deaths are due to errors of dig¢> 
tion and chest affections, and that the most comme 
Immediate cause of death is infantile convulsions an 
that, as an indirect cause of illness, insanitary su: 
roundings by weakening the constitution of the chil 
are of the first importance. It isin fact laid down th: 
the icfantile mortality furnishes a correct index \ 
the senitary condition of a town. Judged by this té 
alone and without calling upon the evidence furnishe 
by our senses of sight and smell, the sanitary coaditio 
of Madras stands condemned. There is another caus 
of our high infantile death rate which I omitted 1 
mention, namely, the high mortality amongst mothe: 
just after child birth. As we shall see later “‘ Eclam 
sia’ stands high upon the list as a cause of mortalit; 
and although we cannot attach much importance 1 
the causes of deaths as entered in our registers 
unquilified men, still J understand that we may tak 
it, that, in the majority of cases where Registra 
entered eclampsia asa cause of death they had i 
their minds some illness following child birth ; unde 
this head we find 2,592 deaths registered, unde 
puerperal septicaenna we have 103 deaths, unde 
child birth and difficult Jabour 66 deaths, an 
under puerperal tetanus, puerperal delirium ar 
puerperal peritonitis we have 175 more deaths; th: 
is a total of 2936 infants left mothorless immediate. 
or shortly after their birth. The death rate among: 
these must he supposed to have been excessive, and 
Is to preserve as many as possible of these lives th: 
provision has been made in this year’s budget fc 
startg a Municipal Milk Depot for the supply « 
sterilized and humanized milk for infants whos 


rs have died and for those whose mothers at 
























r any other reason unable to breast-feed them. It 
hoped that the depdt supplying good milk, properly 
repared and issued in quantities suitable to the 
arying ages, may have an appreciable effect in lower- 


the improvement of the sanitary conditions under 


nd educating the mothers in the elements of Hygiene 
nd the care and feeding of babies. 

Could we by sanitary or other measures have 
educed our infantile death rate of last year to say 100 
er thousand of those born, which is not an impossible 
gure to aim at, our total death for last year would 
ave been 19 instead of 59, that is to say, we should 

ve saved 5,000 lives at this age alone. 


ards, and for this period of life we had a death rate 
f165°7 per thousand. The next highest fatal age 
erjod is that between 1 and 5 years which returned 
death rate of 109°8. The age period 10 and under 
5 years returned the lowest death rate, namely, 22°2 
er thousand of those alive at that age. 

We now come to Annual Form No. V which shows 
the deaths registered according to class by wards, and 
‘om this we see that Mahomedans had the highest 
eath rate of any class during the year, namely, 63:°3— 
ext come Hindus with 59°7, and then Christians with 
death rate of 46°2 per thousand. 

The next twelve tables which shows the deaths 
registered from certain special diseases by wards 
uring each month of the year, I need not particular- 
y go into, except as regards the first one, which deals 
ith cholera. From this disease 3,684 deaths were 
egistered, though this figure, high as itis, does not 
early represent the total of the deaths from cholera, 
s many ofthe poorer and more ignorant people to 
escape the inconvenience of disinfection registered 
the deaths as due to some other disease, frequently 
ysentery or diarrhoea. 


and April there were no deaths reported from cholera. 
(There was one in May, six in June, 332 in July, 1,880 
Bo August, 1,047 in September, 358 in October, 30 in 
— and 30 in December. 

The second division, as usual, heads the list with 
487 deaths from cholera and the 14th or Kilpauk di‘-i- 





sion shows the fewest, namely, 50, but comp i 
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g the infantile imortality, but the real remedy lies, 


hich the majority of children are reared in Madras. 


The next most fatal age period is 60 years and up-. 


During the months of January, February, March 
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population the 20th or Mylapore is by far the best 
with only 2:9 deaths per thousand from this disease. 

There are several causes,which contributed to our 
severe cholera epidemic. First there was the disease 
prevailing in epidemic form in several villages in the 
Chingleput district and no quarantine regulations 
to prevent its introduction into this city. Next there 
was the rush of a semi-starving crowd of people from 
the infected and other villages into the city in search 
of work or food, and these undoubtedly brought the 
disease with them and assisted largely in spreading it 
over the town. Then there was the high price of 
food and the scarcity of money wherewith to purchase 
it, which resulted in the poorest of the people being 
reduced to the necessity of eating garbage, and lastly 
there-were the strictly local conditions favourable to 
the growth and spread of cholera, namely, a more than 
usually deficient and impure water supply combined 
with the insanitary conditions which prevail at all. 
times in certain parts of the city. 

I might also add a word with regard to flies, which [ 
believe perform no small part in the spread of she dis- 
ease. Flies are usually plentiful in Madras, and during 
the cholera season they appeared to be particularly 
abundant. They breedin filth, and a place where 
flies swarm must be a filthy place. If any one wishes 
to study the development of the fly, he should visit a 
Municipal trenching ground where he will find them 
in all stages, especially the larval, in countless millicns, 

It was no uncommon sight during the cholera 
epidemic to see swarms of flies alight upon the dejecta 
ofa cholera patient lying on the roadside and when 
disturbed settle upon anything handy, more especial- 
ly upon the foodstuffs exposed for sale in adiacent 
bazaars or upon the hoppers of the hopper woman or 
the sweets of the sweetmeat seller. 

Bacteriologists have proved that flies taken from of 
cholera-infected matter, can, by walking upo it, 
infect with cholera the specially prepared szerile 
media in the Laboratory, and it is easy fo understand 
how myriads swarming on to food, after settling on 
cholera-infected matter, must infect the food. 

The subject of the extermination of flies like the 
extermination of those other disease-carriers, mos- 
quitos, bugs and fleas, is at last receiving the attention 
which it deserves, and I hope the time will come when 


- his city shall be rid of all these pests, 
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The last table in the Administration Report with 
which we are at present concerned, gives a complete 
classification of the diseases accountable for all the 
deaths of the year, arranged in the order adopted in 
the Nomenclature of Diseases. As I have said, we 
cannot attach much importance to the causes of death. 
As so many people die in Madras who have not been 
attended by any Medical practitioner and the causes 
of their deaths ave entered by unqualified Registrars 
from information supplied by relatives or friends, 
needless to say, the diagnosis is guess-work in the 
majority of cases. 

As entered in this table Dysentery is responsible 
for the greatest number-of deaths namely, 4,868, next 
comes Fever--a term which may mean almost any 
disease—with 3,853, next is cholera with 3,684, 
Eclampsia—I am not quite certain what this term 
means here—caused 2,592 deaths, Diarrhoea 2,045, 
old age 1,260, Immaturity at birth 1,205, and Ascites 
1,009 deaths. These eight illnesses are shown as 
responsible for two-thirds of the total deaths. 

This table of death, causes is the most serious blot 
in our Vital Statistics. It is a worthless table, except 
in a very general way, at present ; and to improve it 
and make it as accurate as possible so that it shall be 
of usa to the sanitarian, must be one of our great aims 
in the future. Unless we know exactly the causes 
from which the people die, it is of course impossible to 
take the necessary measures to remedy those causes. 

In conclusion, let me answer a query which may 
have occurred to some of you and which one hears 
occasionally asked, “what is the use of trying to cut 
down the death rate and thus increase the population 
by costly sanitary measures, when the country has 
already got more people than it is able to support, as 
witness the famines which occur in parts and the 
scarcity almost amounting to famine which occurs in 


There is a time in every man’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that 
limitation is suicide; that he must take himself for 
ketter, for worse, as his portion; that though the 
wide universe is full of good, no kernel af nourishing 


other darts periodically?” Well, I will not go int 
this question as applied to the whole of India. It isi 
its essence inhuman, but here in Madras it does not 1 
any case concern us at present, as our city which | 
the capital of a large Presidency instead of increasin 
naturally in population as it ought to do would, if a 
immigration from without were stopped, actually hav 
its population reduced to one-half of what it is ¢ 
present, in 50 years, if the births and deaths continue 
to maintain each other last year’s ratio ; and since th 
year 1871 there have been 42,913 more deaths tha 
births in the city of Madras. 

I have given what I hope is a plain statement ¢ 
facts, many of the facts are unpleasant but there is n 
geting away from them, no use trying to blink < 
them. ‘he sanitary condition of Madras is not whi 
it ought to be. Great improvement will, no doub 
follow the introduction of the improved water supp! 
and the completion of the new drainage scheme, bt 
without the intelligent co-operation of the citizens tt 
besiresults cannot be hoped for. An increased intere: 
in the subject with which I have dealt, and a sprea 
of knowledge with regard to the elements of moder 
Hygiene will ensure the creation of a strong publ: 
opinion which will insist upon remedies being four 
for all our sanitary defects. It would certainly nu 
be too much to insist upon a death rate which shoul 
never exceed 25 per 1,000. Hundreds of other tow: 
in the world have reduced their death rate to we 
under this figure and why should not we at least con 
down to it? It can be done, and every death over 2 
per 1,000 is a death which could be prevented. 1] 
every thousand of the population we lost last ye: 
from preventible causes 34 lives that ought not 
have been lost, or a total of 17,306 lives needless 
sacrificed. 


Read at a meeting of the South Indian Association, Madras. 


corn can come to him but through his toil bestow: 
on that plot of ground which is given him to till. T 
power which resides in him is new in nature, a 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, n 
does he know until he has tried.—Hmerson, 
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‘sketch was not much known ouiside 
his own Presidency, still he was a man 
‘emarkable in many ways, and his lamented 
eath is a loss to the whole country, and 
Jossesses much more than a parochial or 
rovincial interest. His writings have tried 
0 influence the whole Gujarati-speaking 
population for better; this population forms 
large factor of the Indian population, and 
their progress or retrogression is certainly as 
uch India’s concern, as the recovery or 
therwise of a human limb is to the whole 
ody. Readers of the better class of Indian 
nonthlies have had many opportunities of 
judging of the variety and originality, the 
cholarship and wide range of study of this 
eminent writer, and they must have observed 
the note of broadmindedness and sympathy 
with the coun try atlarge that ran through all 
his contributions. | 
Mr. Tripathi was born in 1855, and hence 
was about fifty-two years old when he died, 
He belonged to the Nagar Brahmin Caste of 


Pe skott the name of the subject of this 


singular good’ fortifhe to belong to a caste 
from which Gujarat has replenished the ranks 
of her authors, po™ts, politicians and thinkers, 
in the past &s well #& now. The town itself 
has also furnished quite a cluster of the 
modern literary men of Gujarat. His father 
had a flourishing shop in Bombay, where he 
did shroff’s business. The Share-mania of 
1865, hit him hard, as it did many others, and 
from a state of comparative affluence, in 
is early years, Govardhanram found himself 
Pegluced well-nigh to poverty, with bis father’s 
_iebts staring him in the face. But still, 
through the help of his uncle, Mr. Manassukh- 
Pram Suryaram Tripathi—himself a very well- 
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Nadiad, a town in Gujarat. He had the 
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THE LATE Mr. GOVARDHANRAM M. TRIPATHI 


known author and thinker—-who tirough- 
out his life, has acted the good Samaritan 
towards his nephew, he was able to aveil him- 
self of a good school and college education. 
When he graduated B.A. from the 2phin- 
stone College, the most prominent traits of 
his character, which developed later o2, had 
shewn themselves sufficiently well. The ori- 
ginality of his writings secured him some well- 
known Prizes and benefactions. Circums- 
tances then compelled him to accept service: 
he had to pay off his father’s debss and 
maintain himself. He also wanted to read 
for the LL. B. Examination. He was _n good 
luck, for he was appointed to a sinecure office 
in the Bhavnagar State, as the Private Secre- 
tary of the Dewan. Here heread his lw, but 
more important than that, here in leisure 
hours germifiated: those thoughts, and here 
were utilised those powers of observation, 


-which later on developed in his best known 


works, the novel of Saraswati Chandra, and 
the poem of Sneha Mudra, Government and 
other State Services were open to him. but he 
had preferred to lead an independent !| fe, and 
so, in spite of two or three failures, he per- 
severed in his attempts and ultimately passed 
his Law Examination. Fresh and better 
offers of service were again made to iim, but 
he declined them all, and went to Bombay, to 
join the Appellate Bar of the High Court. 
What a great acquisition he was +o that 
Bar, can be readily seen by turning o7er the 
pages of any of the Bombay Law I[sports, 
where his work, his subtlety of argument, 
and straightforwardness of character are writ 
large. His career asa lawyer was in every 
sense successful. He commanded tle con- 
fidence of his clientele, wuo flocked to him 
from all parts of the Presidency, and.the 
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Judges had also complete confidence in him. 
Above all, his fearlessness of speech, and 
the complete absence in him of all those 
indescribable little arts to which many advo- 
cates resort, to keep the Bench pleased 
and on their side, stood out in bold relief, 
when the Judges had to be tackled on any 
points of judicial or administrative hardship. 
His name was on every lip then, and his 
advocacy was successful. In the profession, 
he wes on the crest of the wave, when his 
resolution which he had made when he first 
begar to practice law, was ripe for fulfilment. 
It was, that as soon as he found himself in 
possession of a competence, sufficient to 
maintain him andhis family outside Bombay, 
he should retire, leave off making money, 
and devote the rest of his life to study and 
literature. 


contrary were useless. They pointed out 


many pitfalls, but his steadiness of purpose 
never swerved, and only eight years before 
the close of his life—but a brief span, in place 
of one which should have been longer and 
more fruitful—he gave up work at its most 
lucrative stage, and devoted himself unfet- 
tered, in the calm of the Mufassal, to reading, 
thinking, studying and writing. Fiven during 
this brief space, his financial calculations, 
relying on which he had retired, were found 
to have been wrong, and a less firm mind 
would have succumbed to the temptations 
of rejoining the ranks of the practitioner at 
the Bar, where his withdrawal had left a 


void, and where work was waiting for him, 


or accepted the offers which were made to 
him on his retirement by several first class 
Native States to become their Dewan. But 
he adhered to his resolve, not to bend his 
neck to any one or anything for earning 
money, and he clied, not a rich man. 

During his retirement, he travelled a little 
in Gujarat and outside, to Upper India, but he 
passel most of his time at Nadiad, studying 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana, the Upanishads, 


The persuasions of friends to the 
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several works on the Vedanta,— he was a first- 
rate Sanskrit Scholar--and Modern Scieuce. 
He was studying the former two with a view 
to extract therefrom a picture of Hindu 
Society as it existed in those remote times, 
and the latter, to show that our ancient 
Rishis knew Physiology and Physics. Both 
these objects have remained unfulfilled. 

In the busiest part of his professional career, 
he brought out successively, though at long 
intervals, the first three volumes of his novel, 
which has made his name a household word in 
Gujarat. As a vivid picture of the good and 
bad sides of Native States, of the mental 
turmoil and heart-struggles of the modern 
educated native, himself in the van-guard 
and his family quite at the rear, of the pro- 
blems which beset the Dewan of the Native 
State and the British Political Agent, of the 
philcsophic and religious aspects of the or. 
thodox and advancing ranks of Hindu Society 
and of the thousand and one features of om 
domestic life, it stands unrivalled in Gujarati 
and would challenge comparison with an} 
other such work in any of the Vernacula: 
Literatures of India. Govardhanram’s whol 
life--vork and out-look on life are epitomisec 
in it. It has been translated into Hindi an 
Marathi, and it is such a remarkable boo! 
that it would reward the efforts of an. 
schalar inclined to translate it into any othe 
tongue of India. It requires to be read to b 
appreciated. 

His other works, writings, papers, an 
speeches are all distinguished by their orig. 
nality, logicality, and an analytical tendenc 
to reduce things to their first principles. Bu 
this is not the place to speak of them. The 
form. a chapter of his literary life. 

Hewas a sound Gujarati scholar, and th 
Bow bay University appreciated his schola: 
ship by successively appointing him an ex¢ 
miner in Gujarati at the M. A. Examination 

A-though distinguished men like Telang ar 
Ranade and Chandavarkar held him in gre 
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esteem, his closing years were passed in 
a place where men of such activity as theirs 
were not. Butstill his retirement had attrac- 
ted one sincere friend, and that was Professor 
T. K. Gajjar, whose work as.a successful 
scientist is known allover India. He fondly 
watched over his declining health, and it was 
to his Bungalow at Land’s End, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, that he was brought from Nadiad, 
during his last and fatal illness. He developed 
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symptonis of dropsy there, and died cm the 4th 
of January, 1907, painlessly and plecidly. A 
chorus of lamentation has risen, from the Press 
—Indian and Anglo-Indian—-and the public of 
the Presidency, at the setting of this star in 
the literary firmament of Gujarat, and this is 
our justification for contributing a shert sketch 
of the life of Mr. Tripathi to this review. 

KRISHNALAL M, JHAVERI. 
19th January, 1907. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE WEAVING INDUSTRY 
IN BANGALORE. 


According to the census of 1901, the weaver popu- 
lation of the town, is 12,287, distributed as follows :— 


Wool weavers 3,579 
Silk 7 3,753 
Cotton ,, 4,964 

12,296 


It is more than $ of the total weaver population of 
the province, viz., 1, 12, 348 and consists of the follow- 
ing subsects, viz., 

I Saurastras 


If Khatris 


V_Senigars 
VI Thogatas 
Ill Patwegars VII Kureehinavaree 
IV Devangas VHI Nimbekayinavaree 
IX Padma Sallevaree. 

2. The Saurastras came to Mysore during the time 
of Hyder and Tippu from Tanjore. They are now 
represented by Messrs. Subbayyachetty and Sons and 
Singayya and Sons. They were once expert weavers 
of Kinkab, Gulbadin, but even now are a very intelli- 
gent and enterprising class of artizans. They settled 
at first at Seringapatam and Ganjam and had the 
monopoly of silk and carpet manufacture granted to 
them. 

After'the fall of Seringapatam, they were patronised 
by Sree Krishnaraja Odeyar in Mysore. Finally they 
‘settled in Bangalore and confined themselves to the 
carpet industry and gave up their works. 


The introduction of rearing silkworms into the pro- 
vince is credited to the enterprise of tais class of 
people. Hyder Ali is said to have orderec some 6 or 
7 of Saurastra men to go to Calcutta on Dot to fetch 
silkworms. Inthe beginning it appears tLat Sauras- 
tras alone were allowed to rear them. In xrecognition 
of the service rendered by the men that b ought silk- 
worms, they and their descendants are seid to have 
been once honoured in all the social gathermgs of their 
community with what is called the first thambulas. 

3. Khatris. These are said to have come to 
Bangalore from Bijapur, Gulburga and otLer adjacent 
parts of the Bombay presidency. Itis this class that 
introduced the silk and lace industry into tne province. 
This class is intelligent and hard-working. The most 
prominent of these families in Bangalore 1: at present 
that of Govinda Savji. This family has been under 
the continued kind patronage of the Roya. House and 
so has its industrial skill best developed. 

4. Patwegars. Patwegars also seer to have 
come from the Bombay presidency. They are not 
remarkable for any industrial skill. Th: other six 
classes of weavers are said to be of local origin. Of 
these Senigars aud Devangas alone seem to have 
improved their industrial skill from their association 
with Khatris. The others have continued in their 
work without much improvement. 
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5. ‘The variety of fabrics woven in Bangalore 
are i— 

Silk and lace cloths. 
Pure silk cloths. 

Silk and cotton cloths. 
Cotton cloths. 

Woolen carpets. 

Silver lace and ribbons. 
. Tinsel lace. 

(1). Silk and Jace manufacture is entirely in the 
hands of afew Khatris and Devangas, and mostly in 
the hands of the two families, viz., Govinda Savji, 
military store contractor, and Matadimane Munisa- 
mappa. 

(2). The production of silk cloths and silk and 
cotton cloths is almost confined to Devangas and 
Senigars. 

(3). The Patwegars weave only a few kinds of silk- 
bordered cotton Sadis in addition to coloring and 
preparing silk for weaving. 

(4). Cheap cotton Sadis are woven by Thogatas, 
Nimbekayinavaree and Kurmuhinavar. 

(5). Woollen carpets are manufactured by Sauras- 
tras who employ on wages all classes of workmen. 
Even Mahomedans, Sudras and Thigalas have learned 
this kind of work. 
~ (6). Silver lace and ribbons are manufactured by 
three Khatri fam ilies. . 

(7). Tinsel lace. This branch of industry is 
entirely in the hands of Khatris. The history of its 
development is rather interesting. In its inception 
it was produced by hand. Later on it was made 
with the help of a machine. The use of a machine 
certainly increased production, but the earning capacity 
of the operative, though increased for a time, has now 
been what it was before, varying from 24 as. to 4 as. 
a day. The production by hand was only 35 yards per 
day as compared with from ‘250 to 300 yards by 
machine. But the selling price for a piece of 35 
yards was 9 as. before, and now it is only 3 as. for the 
same. ‘The introduction of this machine is accounted 
for as follows :—- 

Mr. Standish Lee, who started a woollen factory in 
Bangalore, had a kind of English hand-loom for 
weaving a dozen or more tapes at a time. A 
Khatri was engaged to work at the machine. ‘The 
man had intelligence enough to think that the same | 
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machine could be adapted for tinsel lace manufacture. 
With a determination to make one for this purpose 
he pétiently worked at home for months together in 
his le:sure hours and made successfully a copy of the 
machine which finally did serve his purpose. Giving 
up his appointment under Mr. Lee, he took to the 
manuzacture of tinsel lace on his own behalf. For 
one year he made good profit and his business having 
extended he gota second machine also made and 
employed another man under him to work it, who m 
turn >layed his master’s role and set up for himself. 
Now thesé machines are estimated to be 200 in 
number and cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 each. 


6. This particular instance enables us to conclude 
that cheap labour-saving appliances, if they only en- 
able a weaver to do more work, are earnestly sought 
after and the use of such machines even though they 


increase 4 weaver’s earning capacity, only fora time, 


assures him the local market for his goods in spite of 
keen competition from outside. And to have a ready 
sale for his goods assured in the local market is a 
necessery condition for a weaver’s well-being. But 
those .nachines that involve radical changes in pre- 
paring material for work and in the kind of work to 
be don2, have not been appreciated. I saw in the 
possession of a carpet weaver, Mr. K. Subbayyachetty, 
a fly-skuttle loom for weaving cotton carpets, which, 
with all earnestness, he got from Bombay. Because 
the method of weaving and preparing material for the 
loom was different from what he was accustomed to, 
he had not the patience and perseverance to learn the 
new method and thus benefit himself from the greater 
quantity of work that he would have turned ont with 
the hela of the machine. To take another example. 
Messrs. Singaiah and sons, who, as reported, had the 
enthusiasm to get three English hand-looms from 
England about 15 or 20 years ago for weaving woollen 
cloths, aaving, after afew attempts to establish the 
manuifasture of cloths ona large scale, sustained some 
loss, geve up the work. These English looms with 
smoothers were shown to me ina building two miles 
off from the city. Again I quote another instance 
of this kind in Grama, a village in Hassan Talug. A 
weaver, Lakshmana Setti by name, purchased a fly- 
shuttle .oom for about Rs. 75 from the School of Arts, 
Madras. The loom he got was of an English hand- 
loom paitern, the warped threads required to be wound 
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ound a roller instead of being spread and stretched 
bn the floor. To this difference in preparatory process 
e could not adapt: himself and to this day he has 
been prevented from deriving any benefit from the 
oom. 


The failures in these three cases are, in my opinion, 
ntirely due to their want of information, proper 
ruidance and special technical skill in the handling of 

achines. It is here I should think that the Govern- 
ent has to step in and aid the efforts of artisans to 
mprove their work. If Government should help 
he enthusiastic and enterprising artisans with expert 
supervision and advice in their early attempts at 
dvancement, then such failures would be avoided or 
t any rate not be many and discouraging. 

7. Physical and mental condition of wenvers :— 
he Khatris are more intelligent and hard-working 
nd are better off than the other classes. Patwegars 
seem to be the weakest and poorest of weavers. Seni- 
mars and Thogatas are physically stronger than the 
bthers. Senigars, who are all Sivachars, are most 
emperate and sufficiently well off, while many of 
he Devangas who form the largest part of the 
reaver population are said to be poor. On account 
of the cleanliness and spaciousness of the house- 
onditions that are necessary for their work, weavers 
re mostly well-housed. But education has as yet had 
no influence in devéloping their mental power. The 

ages earned by weavers generally range from 3 to 5 
nnnas. Female weavers earn from 14 to 3 annas per 
Hay. Padmasalle women, who are engaged in sizing 

varp, work the hardest and earn about 3 annas a day, 
hile their husbands are the idlest lot. 

8. Keonomie Condition of the Industry: d Crisis :—~ 
Political economists recognise 4 successive stages of 
Industrial development: Ist Stage: The home or 
amily economy. 2nd Stage: The domestic economy. 
Bed Stage: The organised manufacture or workshop 
economy. 4th Stage: The factory system. 

The local industry may be said to exist in all these 
several stages. The primitive condition of manufacture 
called “Home economy” wherein the manufacturer 

akes things on his own account for sale to his 
neighbours, managing his own business, and undertak- 
ing all its risks, still survives to some extent. 

“Domestic economy” which has succeeded the 
primitive stage of manufacture is the most prevailing 
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type. Herein workers instead of producing directly 


‘for their customers or for the public, produce for a 


wholesale dealer. ‘They own their tools and raw 
material but they no longer own the finished products 
which belong to the dealer. The dealer stepped. in 
between the worker and the public, because when the 
town market gave way to the world’s market, the 
workers individually being too poér and too unenter- 
prising produced at too great a cost to obtain control 
of the enlarged markét. The result is at present that 
the workman is at the mercy of the wholesale dealer. 
Here and there we find attempts at “organised 
manufacture’’ or the “work-shop economy.” Capi- 
talists have brought a few dispersed workers together 
in one place. The worker owns neither the raw 
material nor the implements of productian and no 
longer works at home and has become a wagz-worker 


-while the intermediary who possesses all these has 


his productive power increased. Under this condition 
the workman has often run into debt with. his 
employer and has become an indifferent and tregular 
worker and has lost all his love for the wark. 

The crisis in the local economic condition, which 
is described below, has been brought on by a general 
glut of products, and obliges the producers, uo finding 
an opening for their goods, to lower their’ price and 
ultimately decrease ‘their out-put. The general fall 
of prices means lower profits or failure for the 
employer, while for the labourer it means lower wages 
and loss of work. 


9. Causes of the crisis:—-Under the force of 
competition the local weaver was not long allowed to 
continue in his old fashioned ways. ‘The local market 
was flooded with goods from outside the province. 
The field for the selection of goods became wider for 
consuiners. They found goods cheaper, faer and 
more varied than local ones. So the supply of local 
goods became more than the demand. Thus the 
economic crisis began. To avoid this crists there 
existed no industrial organisation nor captains of 
industry to lead the army of workmen in a bod self- 
defence. The capitalist tradesman who stood midway 
between the local producers and consumers were not 
skilled industrial men and could help the producer 
only by offering a low price for his goods. Work- 
men have no wide general education and so their 
minds are not so full of resources as will enable them 
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to adapt themselves to changed conditions. ‘They 
have no facilities to adopt new processes of work or 
new appliances for so improving their goods, as 
to be able to compare favourably with outside goods, 
nor have they that productive mobility as to produce 
such new kinds of goods as would find ready sale in 
the market. Only they have determined to manufac- 
ture their usual’ kind of goods for the wholesale 
dealers. As those are not much in demand, they 
have gone on reducing their prices unmindful of what 
loss of money and consequent misery their reduction 
in price may cause to the producers. The ignorant 
mind of the weaver can hit upon no other plan than 
deception in manufacture to make up for his loss. 
Cheaper chemical dye stuffs have been substituted 
for costlier indigenous ones, though the right methods 
of dyeing are not learnt. Imitation silk is passed off 
for good silk. As the result of such frequent decep- 
tion and consequent defects in some goods, even 
others free from such defects have suffered in trade. 
Generally Dharmawar sadis are preferred to local 
ones. It is soleley due to their fastness of colour 
and better finish. Dharmawar gets its silk from 
Bangalore and sends its manufactured silk sadis back 
again here to be sold ata higher rate than the local 
ones. Coimbatore, Salem and other places get their 
silk likewise.from here. The productions of these 
places are sold here readily, inspite of an increase in 
prices due to double transit charges and middle man’s 
profits, mainly because of their tastefulness of colour 
and’ variety in pattern. Silk weavers of Bangalore 
have failed to maintain the local market for themselves 
for want of expert advice and business information, 
and on account of their irregular habits of work, while 
their productive capacity is not much inferior to that 
of their competitors. Then again the carpet, silk and 
lace manufactures of Bangalore came into existence 
and developed under the muncificent patronage of 
the Royal Houses and officers of the State. When, 
under the changed conditions of the local market 
such patronage could not be assured, these did 
not continue long in their prosperous condition and 
even now are struggling for existence. But for the 
demand it has had from the richer classes of America, 
Germany, France and Australia, the local carpet 
industry would have long been extinct. It is only the 
occasional patronage from the Royal House and a scanty 
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demand from the Military stores of the city a 
contonment that has enabled the manufactures of la 
cloths, silver lace and ribbons to continue in existen: 
No woollen cloths seem to be manufactured w: 
hand-looms in Bangalore. It is said that some yes 
agc Mr. Standish Lee assisted by a local carpet a 
wool merchant established a hand-loom factory for t 
manufacture of various kinds of woollen cloths. In 
few years afterwards steam power was substituted | 
mannal labour in this factory and it continued to wo 
in one of Mr. Arcot Narainsami Mudaliar’s buildin, 
under the proprietorship of Mr. Lee and one 4 
Andrews for some years more. Then it finally end 
in the development of the present Woollen Mi 
Company. As the mill industry prospered, the wooll 
hand-loom industry decayed, and it has now beco 
almost extinct in the town. 

10. How to get over this crisis :-—~Widespre 
practical and general education, increased technic 
skill and knowledge, and co-operation appears to 1 
to be the only means of effecting the desired improv 
ments in the present state of industrial organisatior 

In the weaver community, as in other industr 
classes, the years of boyhood, most precious to devel 
the powers of observation, inquisitiveness of mind a 
dexterity of hand, on which alone the success of 


' artisan depends, are aimlessly wasted. Neither hor 


nor school aids them to develop the human facult: 
which are as important a means of production 
capital. At home the ignorant parents in their pov 
ty and misery leave their playful children alo 
to nick the knowledge of their art as’best as th 
can and so acquire as much technical skillas thi 
imperfect practice can give. Many do not atte 
school and are not overanxious to learn reading a 
writing throughout their lives. The few that atte 
a pial school or a public primary school do so or 
‘for a time and so all are denied the advantages 
‘that reading and writing which afford the means 
thet wider intercourse with the world which leads 
breadth and elasticity of mind. 

The first step to spreading education among weave 
will be to open Primary Schools for teaching readi 
and writing with manual training. By manual trai 
ing, I mean systematic instruction in weaving by mea 
of various weaving occupations, such as mat weavir 
tape, carpet, wick and sack weaving in the mode 








indergarten system. They may also be taught the 
reparatory processes of weaving such as spinning, 
inding, warping, and twisting, &c. By means of 
hese exercises the children, having their powers of 
bservation and inquisitiveness of mind developed, 
will also acquire much technical knowledge and skill. 
uch practical lessons in the different branches of the 
industry will enable weaver boys later in their lives to 
adapt themselves to any kind of weaving with interest 
and confidence, unlike their parents who know nothin g 
about any work other than their own and whose 
aversion to change has often been the cause of their 
poverty and misery. In these schools drawing also, 
I think, should be taught to enable boys. to understand 
intelligently the principles of weaving and designing. 
[wo such schools may be opened, one for weavers that 
live in Ballapurpet and its neighbourhood, and the 
other for those that live in Arlepet, and Carpetpet, 
Akkipet and patwegar lanes. In these parts of the 
city there are at present 3 or 4 pial schools. Either 
Government schools of the suggested type may be 
established in their stead, or with proper grants-in-aid 
from the Government, it may not be difficult to'raise 
them to the required standard. 

These schools in the midst of the weaver population 
will secure a large and regular attendance of boys. 
This combination of early instruction in weaving 
with general education, leaves no excuse for parents 
to withdraw their children too early from school, and 
boys may be made to stay there till they are suffici- 
ently advanced in the three R’s. 

Secondly.—To spread technical knowledge and skill 

a well equipped and efficient weaving school should 

be started. 

(1) Weaver boys after they complete their primary 
education should pass through an apprentice course 
during which they have to develop their faculties of 
artistic skill and acquire such nervous and muscular 
strength and self-mastery as will give a general com- 
mand over the uses of their fingers—an important 
element of industrial efficiency. 

(2) Systematic experiments inthe introduction of 

new appliances and processes of work should be ar- 
ranged to be carried on. - 

(3) Opportunities should be afforded to educated 
persons to undergo so much of practical training as 
would aid them in the study of the theory of weaving 
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and the mechanical construction of the various appli- 
ances for the ultimate improvement of the industry. 
‘To emphasise the utility and importance of the above 
public institutions in the interests of tle weaving 
classes, I cannot do better than quote the words of the 
eminent political economist, who says, ‘ There is no 
“extravagance more prodigal to the growth of the 
‘national wealth than that of the wasteful mesligence 
“which allows genius that happens to be born of 
“ lowly parentage to expend itself in low work.” 


Thirdly.—The formation of a Co-operative Society 
for weavers. 

(1) This society should consist only of weavers by 
profession. 

(2) The trade profit on the goods produced by | 
them must be distributed among themselves. 

(83) The cost of production must be made cheap 
by purchasing raw material wholesale and by distri- 
buting it among them at a little over cost price. 


(4) Increase of production and trade shoald be 
ensured by the help of new appliances and processes 
of work and the supply of information about cost and 
new variety of cloths to be woven by the members. 

(6) The workers should be furnished with good 
grain at a price not much above wholesale rates. 
As the result of such combination and co-operation 
the wage-earners are sure to be educated, well-fed 
and properly housed. Thus they will have their fair 
share of that nervous and muscular streugth which 
is the raw material of business ability. 


By the abolition of middlemen the whole trade 
profits will be assured to the workman and hence the 
absence of unhealty competition will have:a desirable 
effect on the business morality of the weaver. In 
the words of an industrial economist, “ Business 
“co-operation and combination encourages diminu- 
* tion of trade secrecy, increased publicity in every 
“form, development of business morality, upright- 
‘ness in commercial matters, so that the leading 
‘ officials of the great public companies yield little 
“ to the vast temptation of fraud which He in their 
‘‘ way and afford opportunities for workmen to practice 
“themselves in the work of business management 
to grow into the trust and confidence of others and 
* sradually rise to posts in which them business 
“ambition will find scope.” 
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11. The number of Jooms at work in Bangalore 
at present is roughly stated at 6,000 and on the aver- 
age a loom is said to produce Rs. 25 worth of goods. 
The monthly production of these looms is worth 
Rs. 1,50,000 approximately. 

A society to regulate and organise the production of 
so many looms and to establish a profitable trade in 
them requires a large amount of capital, business 
experts, good accountants and leaders of men as pro- 
moters and managers, all of whom cannot be easily 
found. Such an attempt will not only be fatile but 
also requires violent change in the present state of 
industrial organism, while the question of relieving 
the wage-earners who have run into debts from the 
grip of their employers and large whole-sale dealers 
will be very hard to solve. 

After diseussing the broad question at length sepa- 
rately with almost all the leading weavers and mer- 
chants, I held a meeting of them all on the 29th May, 
1906, in the house of Mr. D. Adappa. For five hours 
many of them very intelligently discussed the question 
in its dificult aspects, and finally it was agreed by 
them that the society can be at present formed mainly 
for the help of those poor weavers that are working, 
living from hand to mouth in their own houses, 
using their own material, and many of those present 
promised: their help and co-operation in the matter. 

In the formation and early stage of development of 
these industrial co-operative societies it is but just that 
Government should invariably aid the artisans with 
expert advice and supervision, lest doubt and diffi- 
culties should hamper and baffle them in their just 
attempts. 

12. I think that special attention should be paid 
to the improvement of the local industry on the follow- 
ing lines. 

Silk industry : The existing defects in the local silk 
industry are the following, Unevenness, non-continui- 
ty, spongy waste matter adhering to the threads, ete. 
These defects, together with the inferiority in quality, 
render the use of labour-saving machinery for the 
preparasory process of weaving and the use of the fly- 
shuttle loom unprofitable and inconvenient. But 
Tata's silk farm has shown how the existing defects 
in the Mysore silk can be overcome and the quality 
of the silk improved. By the adoption of such or 
similar processes it is possible, I think, for the local 
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silk producers to effect the desirable improvements. 
And it is for Government to kindly help them by 
trained sericultural inspectors, who will impart the 
necessary instruction to the ignorant and otherwise 
aid them in their work. A move in this direction has 
already been made and many beneficial results are 
expected. ‘The use of warping and beaming machines 
will materially reduce the cost of preparing silk for 
the loom to the extent of Re. 1. 8 annas, and the use of 
the fly-shuttle will in some cases increase the output 
ofa loom by abouta half. A few days ago I had an 
occasion to discuss with the superintendent of the 
farm my calculations for preparing silk and how a 
reduction of 1 Re. or ] Re. 4 as. per lb. in the price 
of his silk will make it cheap for the local weavers 
to use for their manufacture. He said that such a 
reduction in price was possible when silk was pro- 
duced on a large commercial scale instead of for 
experimental purposes as at present. Improvement 
in our local reeling machine and more care in rearing 
silkworms on the part of our local men, make it also 
possibie for a large quantity of such superior sort of 
silk to come to local markets. Cloths woven with 
this silk has as good finish and quality as with Bengal 
or Berares silk, and will secure a wider market than 
at present. If a specialist should examine all the 
variety of silk cloths, and determine, by correct cal- 
culations, favourable conditions for their production in 
Bangalore and also supply the needful information and 
assistance to the weavers in regard to the use of the 
machinery, &c., then the local manufactures will 
certainly command a large sale in and outside the 
province. 


The day may not be far distant when under the 
benevolent help of the Government, Bangalore weavers 
will be able to export manufactured silk goods instead 
of raw silk to be subsequently imported in the shape 
of goods as at present. 

13. Next in importance comes the woollen industry. 
This subject has engaged my attention for the last 
three years. I went to the Bombay ‘Woollen Mills 
once and the Bangalore Mills thrice to ascertain under 
what conditions handlooms can produce woollen cloths 
profitably. Without entering into minute details I 
may generally state that handspun woollen yarn is 
cheapar than mill-spun yarn, but it is not of uniform 
thickr.ess nor as soft as the other, not being washed 
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and oiled. ‘To avercome these defects in hand spin- 
ning [made a cheap woollen machine which has given 
me, so far, encouraging results without increasing the 
cost of spinning. Well-spun yarn enables the weaver 
to weave woollen cloths on fly-shuttle looms. ‘The 
production of these looms may be calculated to be 
twice as much as with the existing handlooms. Thus 
if is possible that blankets, coarse coatings and zule 


ean be woven on the fly-shuttle hand-loom so as to . 


compete with mill made ones. 

Government may well institute experiments to be 
made in this direction to ascertain the conditious favour- 
able for encouraging the wool industry on a large 
scale, as it has been almost extinct here now, while, 
as Prince Kropatkin says, half the woollen goods in 
ISurope are even now made in hand-looms. 

Carpet Industry. 

14. The present pile carpet weavers were weavers 
of woollen cloths and eotton cloths as well. After 
the establisliment of the woollen mill, the manufacture 
of woollens slipped from their hands and that of 
cotton carpets alone exists in its struggling condition. 
As the foreign trade in pile carpets is monopolised 
by one or two tradesmen weavers, many that were 
engaged in the industry not finding ready sale for 
their goods even in the Jocal markets have abandoned 
the profession. There is much room for improving 
the manufacture of cotton carpets. Their warp 
threads can be more economically and cheaply twisted 
on a wooden doubling frame than by hand, as is done 
now, and by adopting the fly-shuttle loom for weav- 
ing, the output per day will be doubled. The wages 
of carpet weavers in fly-shuttle looms in Bombay vary 
from 8 annas to Re. 1 per day. And there is no reason 
why if properly directed this class of weavers here 
should be struggling for existence. The introduction 
of the new method of work will give fresh impetus 
for cotton carpet manufactures on a large scale. 
ther, there is scope for experimenting upon the manu- 
facture of thick carpet-like cloth-pieces by using aloe 
andqiiantain fibre twines which are likely to develop 
fresh fields for manufactures. 

15. Now that electric power is happily available for 
distribution in the town, the use of power looms by 
private in lividuals in their own houses for weaving 
such cheap cotton cloths as are largely in demand 
may be seriously considered, A new field for deve- 
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‘lopment is thus thrown open. 


Far- 
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In preparing yarn 
for looms, warping, and sizing machines worked by 
electric power may be economically made use of. If 
a large number of looms are at work in cme and the 
same place and the several owners of thése looms 
co-operate and purchase these requisite machines 
and work them in common, then the preperatary cost 
and working expenses for such looms may be very 
cheap. The immense possibilities that Inoms have 
are here suggested, and it is only after collection of 
statistics and careful calculation of various neressary 
details that the advantages of utilising electric power 
can be correctly estimated. An experiment of this 
kind may be instituted in one of the local mills if 
opportunities can be had. The Home industry has 
by economie evolution been more or less replaced 
by the Factory system in all countries but possesses 


nevertheless its own advantages. In France and 


_ Germany by the help of the distribution of electric and 


other motor power several successful attempts have 
been made to reconvert factory industries to Home 
industries with the result that enormous wealth in- 
stead of being accumulated in -the hands of a few 
capitalists is clistributed among many workers. 

16. Our Province consumes several bales of 
coloured yarn and cloth, all of which except a very 
little quantity of indigo yarn is imported and the 
process of dyeing silk and wool locally is generally 
defective. It seems, therefore, necessary that a dye- 
house should be started in Bangalore and [ am confid- 
ent that it can be worked very profitably and can 


meet the local demand for coloured yarn. .\s already 


stated itis the absence of a guarantee for fastness of 


colour that has brought the Bangalore weavers to 
diseredit, and early opportunities should, therefore, be 
taken to remedy this vital defect. Ihave on a small 
scale started a dye-house of my own in the weaving 
Institute of Holennagar and have found it more con- 
venient and advantageous to dye yarn locally than to 
import dyed yarn. This is, [ think, one of the main 
conditions for local goods successfully competing 
with foreign goods. Almost every large weaving 
factory in British India has its own dye-house. The 
opening of a dye-house in Bangalore will be facilitated 
if Government encourage Mysore students with scho- 
larships to study dyeing at Baroda Kalabharan or in 
any of the laboratories of Bombay. 


4 
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In consideration of the large 
weaver population of the town and the importance of 


17, Summary. 


the weaving industry, it is necessary that government 
should appoint a man of professional knowledge and 
business experience to help. weavers to introduce new 
appliances and processes for work as above sug- 
gested and in other ways to furnish the information 
about the variety of cloth that can be woven and 
their cost of production and the market they can 
secure for such goods and lastly to help the .forma- 
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tion of a Co-operative Society and watch its develop- 
ments. While the production and trade are thus 
organised, primary schools and a training school will 
produce better workers in the field of industry. Thus 
the outlook for the well being of Bangalore weavers 
is not as dark as it at first seems to be, if the Govern- 
ment interests itself in their cause. 


A. Saweatu ATYANGAR, 


Superintendent, Weaving Schools, Mysore State. 
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A SKETCH OF BENARES 


¥\ VEN in great places, we cannot always 
_. command the passive moments of rare 
insight. It was already my third visit 

to Benares, when I sat one 
day, at an hour after noon, In 
the Vishwanath Bazar. Everything about 
me was hushed and drowsy. The sadiu-like 
shopkeepers nodded and dozed over their 
small wares, here the weaving of girdle or 
scapulary with a mantram, there a collec- 
tion of small stone Sivas. There was little 
enough of traffic along the narrow footway, 
but overhead went the swallows, by the 
invisible roadways of the blue, flying in and 
out amongst their nests in the eaves. And 
the air was filled with their twittering, and 
with the sighing resonance of the great bell 
in the Temple of Vishweswar, as the con- 
stant stream of barefooted worshippers 
entered, and prayed, and before departing 
touched it. Swaying, sobbing, there it hung, 
and it seemed as if, in that hour of peace, it 
were some mystic dome, thrilled and respon- 
sive to every throb of the city’s life. One 
could believe that these ripples of sound that 
ran across it were born of no mechanical vib- 
ration, but echoed, here a moan, there a 
prayer, and yet again a cry of gladness, in al] 


Benares as she is. 


the Jlistant quarters of Benares: that the bell 
was even as agreat weaver, weaving into 
unity of music, and throwing back on earth, 
those broken and tangled threads of joy and 
pain that to us would have seemed so mean- 
inglass and so confused. 

A. step beyond were the shops of the fower- 
sellers, who sell white flowers for the worship 
of Siva across the threshold. Oh what a task, 
to spend the whole of life, day after day, in 
this service only, the giving of the flowers 
for the image of the Lord! Has there been 
no soul that, occupied thus, has dreamt and 
dreamt itself into wakti, through the daily 
offering ? 

And so came to me the thought of the old 
minsters of Kurope, and of what it meant to 
live thus, like the swallows and the townsfolk 
and the flowers, ever in the shadow of a great 
cathedral. For that is what Benares is,—a 
city built around the walls of a cathedral. 

It is common tosay of Benares that it is 
curiously modern, and there is. 
on the face of it, a certair 
truth in the statement. For the palaces anc 
monasteries and temples that line the banks 
of the Ganges, between the mouths of Varune 
and Asi, have been built for the most part 
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Within the last three hundred years. There 
is skill and taste enough in India yet, to re- 
build them all again, if they fell to-morrow. 
Benares, as she stands, is in this sense the 
work of the Indian people as they are to-day. 
But never did any city so sing the song of 
the past. One is always catching a hint of 
reminiscence in the Bazars, in the interior, 
and in the domestic architecture. Here is the 
Jammu Chhattra, for instance, built in the 
Jaunpore Pathan style, common in northern 
India from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, Not far off again, we havea glimpse 
of a roof-balustrade that retaias many of the 
characteristics of an Asokan rail, so clearly is 
it a wooden fence rendered in stone. I have 
seen a pillared hall too, in a house looking out 
upon the Ganges, that might almost have 
known thé two thousand years that its owners 
Claimed for it. And here, in the bazar of 
Vishwanath, we are treading still, it may be, 
that very pathway through the forest that was 
followed by the Vedic forefathers, when first 
they saw the sua rise on the Hast of the great 
river, and offered the Hom where the golden 
grate of Vishweswar stands to-day, chanting 
their Rijies in celebration of worshbip.* 
Nothing holds its place longer than a road. 
The winding alleys between the backs of 
houses and gardens in European cities, may, 
at no distant date, have been paths through 
meadows and corn-fields. And similarly, in 
all countries, a footway is apt to bea silent 
record of unwritten history. But who shall 
recover the story of this little street, or write 
the long long poem of the lives and deaths of 
those whose feet have passed to and forth 
along its flagstones, in four thousand years? 
Truly the city, even as she stands, is more 
ancient than any superficial critic would 
suppose. It was here, at Sarnath, in the 
year 583 B.C., or thereabouts, that the great 
message pealed out, whose echoes have never 


* The allusion here is not only to the Sanskrit Rik, but also to the 
early Norse Rijks and Runes. 
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died away in- history, “Open ye vour ears, 
O Monks, the deliverance from death is 
found!” And the- importance which the 
Deer-Park thus assumes in the life of Buddha, 
both before and after the attainment of Nir- 
vana, sufficiently proves its importance as the 
University of -Philosophy ‘of ‘its own age. 
Three hundred years later, Asoka, seeking to 
build memorials of all the most sacred events 
in the history of his great Master, was able, 
as the recent excavations show us, to make 
a tiny stupa with its rail, in some cell, by 


‘that time already underground, whose site 


had been specially sanctified by the touch of 
Buddha’s feet. We thus learn, not only that 
the Deer-Park of Benares (so called. probably, 
because pains were taken to keep _t cleared 
oflarger game) was important in the year 
583 B.C., and again in 250 B.C., but also that 
it was sufficiently a centre of resort through- 
out the intervening period, to guarantee its 
maintenance of an unbroken tradition, with 
regard to points of extremely mintte detail. 
But it was not Sarnath alone that saw the 
coming and going of Buddhain ths birth of 
the great enlightenment. Nor was it the 
Abkariyeh Kund alone that had already formed 
an important religious centre, for ages before 
the early Mohammedan period. The very 
name of the Dasasvamedh Ghat and Bazaar 
commemorates a period long enough to have 
included ten imperial sacrifices, each one of 
which must have’ represented at least a 
reign. Probably, throughout the Petaliputra 
age, that is to say, from 350 B.O. to .400 A.D., 
Benares was the ecclesiastical and sacrificial 
seat of empire. It contains two Asokan 


‘pillars, one in the grounds of the Queen’s 


College, and the other, as we now know, at 
the entrance to the old time Monastery of 
Sarnath. And we know with certainty that 
in the youth of Buddha it was already a 
thriving industrial centre. For the robes 
that he threw aside, perhaps in the year 590 
B.C., to adopt the gerua of the sennyasin, 
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are said in many books to have been made of 
Benares silk. 

But this is, in truth, only what we might 
have expected. For the water-way is always 
the chief geographical feature of a country 
in early ages, and the position of Benares at 
the northward bend of the yiver determines 
the point of convergence for all the foot-roads 
of the South and Hast, and makes her neces- 
sarily the greatest distributing centre in India. 
Thus she constitutes a palimpsest, not a simple 
manuscript, of cities. One has here been 
built upon another. Period has here accumu- 
lated upon period. There are houses in the 
crowded quarters whose foundations are laid 
in mines of bricks, and whose owners live 
upon the sale of these ancestral wares. And 
there is at least one temple that I know of 
whose floor is eight or ten feet below the 
level of the present street, and whose date is 
palpably of the second to the fourth century 
after Christ. 

If, then, we may compare large things with 
small, Benares may be called 
the Canterbury of the Asokan 
and post-Asoxan India. What 
Delhi became later, to the militarised India 
of the Rajput and the Moslem, that Benares 
had already been to an earlier India, whose 
eastern provinces had seen Buddha. At 
Sarnath, the memory of the great Sannyasin 
was preserved by the devoted members of a 
religious order, either Buddhist or Jain. At 
Benares, the Brahmins laboured, as citizens 
and householders, to enforce the lesson that 
none of his greatness was lacking in the Great 
God. That Siva, clad in the tiger-skin and 
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Canterbury. 


seated in meditation like a Buddha, who is. 


carved in low relief at the entrance to Ele- 
phanta, in the harbour of Bombay, was tlie 
Hindu ideal of the later Buddhist period. 
And so the Vedic City, through whose streets 
had passed the Blessed One, became the 
sacred city of Siva, and to make and set up 
His emblem there,—the form in stone of the 


formless God,—was held, for long ages after. 
the same act of merit that the erecting oi 
votive stupas had so long been in places oi 
Buddhistic pilgrimage. Nay, even now, old 
stupas remain of the early Puranic period, 
and early Sivas, of a later phase of develop- 
ment, about the streets and ghats of Benares, 
to tell of the impress made by Buddha on an 
age that was then already passing away. 

But Benares is not only an Indian Canter- 
bury, it is also an Oxford. 
Under the shadow of temples 
and monasteries cluster the 
schools and dwellings of the pundits, or learn- 
ed Sanskritists, and from all parts of India 
the poor students flock there to study the 
classics and ancient rituals of Hinduism. The 
fame ‘of Nuddea is in her Sanskrit logic, but 
that of Benares in her philosophy and Brahmin 
lore. Thus she remains ever the central 
authority on questions of worship and of the 
faith, and her influence is carried to all ends 
of India, by every wandering scholar return- 
ing to his own province. It is a medizeval 
type of culture, of course, carried out in the 
meciszeval way. It takes a man twelve years 
here to exhaust a single book, while under 
the modern comparative method we are com- 
pelled to skim the surfaces of from twelve to 
a score of books ina single year. It follows 
that we have herea study of the contents 
rather than the relations, of a given work. 
significance, rather than co-ordination. But 
for this very reason, the Benares-trained 
scholar is of his own kind, secure in his type, 
as fearless in his utterance of that which he 
knows, as those other medievalists in a mod- 
etn world, John Bunyan and William Blake. 

But in Benares as a culture-centre evenin 
the present generation, though it is fast 
yanishing, we have another extraordinary 
advantage to note. Being, as she is, the au- 
thoritative seat of Hinduism and Sanskrit 
learning, the city stands, nevertheless, side 
by side with Jaunpore, the equally authorita- 
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ive centre of Mussulm4n learning in India. 
She represents in fact the dividing line be- 
tween the Sanskritic civilisation of the Hindu 
provinces, and the Persian and Arabic culture 
of the Mohammedan. And consequently she 
till has members of a class that once consti- 
tuted one of the most perfect types of nationl 
education in the world, elderly Hindu gentle- 
men who were trained in their youth not 
only to read Sanskrit literature, but also to 
read and enjoy what was then the distinctive 
accomplishment of royal courts, namely Per- 
lan poetry. And the mind that is born of 
his particular synthesis—rendered possible 
in Benares by the presence on the one hand 
of the Hindu pundit and the neighbourhood, 
n the other, of the Jaunpore moulvi—is not 
that of a great scholar certainly, but it is 
that of a member, polished, courtly, and ur- 
ane, of the wide world. One of the most 
charming forms of high breeding that human- 
ity has known will be lost, with the last well- 
born Hindu who has had the old time training 
in Persian. Nor, indeed, can anyone who has 
seen modern and medieval culture side by 
side, as we may still sometimes see them in 
Asia, doubt that the true sense of literature 
is the prerogative of the medisevalist. 
Benares, then, is an informal University. 
And like other Universities of the middle ages, 
it has always supperted its scholars and 
students by a vast network of institutions of 
mutualaid. Itis no disgrace there fora boy to 
beg his bread, when love of learning has brought 
him a thousand miles on foot. Nor was it, in 
mediveval Leipsig, or Heidelberg, or Oxford. 
These are the scholars for whom our schools and 
colleges were founded. The wives of the 
burghers expected to contribute to the main- 
tenance of such. Andit is,in Benares, only 
food that is wanted. In the dark hours of one 
inter morning, as I made my way through 
the Bengalitollah to the bathing ghats, I could 
hear in the distance the sound of Sanskrit 
hanting. And soon I came up. to a student 
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who had slept all night on the stone ~erandah 
of some well-to-do house, screened from the 
bitterest pinch of cold by carefully-drawn walls 
of common sacking, and now had risen before 
five, to read by the light of a hurricane lamp, 
and commit to memory his task for the day. 
Further on, studied another, with no such 
luxuries as canvas walls and paraffin lamp. He 
had slept all night under his single blanket, on 
the open stone, and the tiny Indian béti was 
the light by which he was reading now. 

Here is love of learning, with Jabour and 
poverty. Itis obviously impossible for these 
to earn their bread, in addition to performing 
the tasks imposed by their schools. The 
spontaneous benefactions of rich nobles and 
merchants were doubtless enough, in the middle 
ages—when religious enthusiasm was igh, and 
the problem still limited--to maintain the 
pundits in whose houses the students lived. 
But in modern times the institution of the 
Chhattras has grown up, and it is said that in 
the city there are three hundred and sixty-five 
ofthese. A Chhattra is a house at which a 
given number of persons receive a meul daily. 
Some give double doles. Some give to others 
besides Brahmins. Many have been themselves 
the gifts of pious widows, and a few of kings, 
But that it is the duty of the city to provide 
food for her scholars, all are agreed. Is not 
Benares to these children of Siva, Annapurna 
the Mother, She whose hand is ever “full of 
erain ?” 

How strange to think of anage in which men 
were grateful to those who undertook tae task 
of scholarship, and felt that the nation must 
make itself responsible to them for the neces- 
saries of life, instead of striving to strangle 
their love of learning at its birth, by penalising 
it with high fees, and writing “ Failed” against 
as many names as possible in the entrance 
lists! 

But Benares is more than the precincts of a 
group of temples. She is more 
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more than the historic and industrial centre 
of three thousand years. The solemn Mani- 
karnika stands rightly in the centre of ber 
river-front. For she is a great national shma- 
shan, a vast burning ghat. “ He who dies in 
Benares attains Nirvana.” The words may 
be nothing but an expression of intense affec- 
tion. Who would not love to die on those 
beautiful ghats, with the breath of the night 
or the morning on his brow, the sound of 
temple-bells and chanting in his ears, and the 
promises of Siva and memories of the past 
in his heart? Such a death, embraced in an 
ecstasy, would it not in itself be Multi, the 
goal? “Oh Thou great Juanam, that art 
God, dwell Thou in me.” Such was the vision 
that broke upon one, who bent from the 
flower-seller’s balcony to see evensong chant- 
ed by the Brahmins round the blossom-crowu- 
ed Vishweswar. And never again can that 
mind think of God as seated on a throne, with 
His children kneeling round Him, for to it the 
secret has been shown, that Sivais within 
the heart of man, and He is the Absolute 
Consciousness, the Infinite Knowledge and 
the Unconditioned Bliss. Which of us would 
not die, if we could, in the place that was 
capable of flashing such a message across the 
soul ? 

All India feels this. All India hears the 
call. And one by one, step by step, with bent 
head and bare feet, forthe most part, come 
those, chiefly widows and Sadhius, whose lives 
are turned away from all desire, save that of a 
holy death. How many monuments of Sati 
are to be seen in Benares, one on the Mani- 
karnika ‘Ghat, and many dotted about the 
fields aud roads outside! These are the memo- 
rials of triumphant wifehood, in the hour ofits 
bereavment. But there are other triumphs. 
Clothed and veiled in purest white, bathing, 
fasting, and praying continually, here in the 
hidden streets of Benares dwell thousands of 
those whose lives are one long effort to accu- 
mulate merit for the beloved second self, 
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And if the scholar be indeed the servant 
the nation, is the saint less ? The lamp of ide 
womanhood, burning in the sheltered spot : 
the feet of the image, and “ not flickering,” 
this, or is it not, as alight given to the worlc 
Benares, again, is an epitome of the who 
Indian synthesis of natio 
ality. As the new-comer 
rowed down the river, pa 
the long line of temples and bathing ghat 
while the history of each is told to him 
turn, he feels catching his breath at eac 
fresh revelation of builded beauty, that < 
roads in India always must have Jed to Ben 
res. Here is the monastery of Kedarnat 
the head-quarters of the southern monk 
which represents to the province of Madra 
all she merits of Himalayan pilgrimage. He 
again is the ghat of Ahalya Bai Rani, tl 
wonderful widowed Mahratta Queen, who: 
temples and roads and tanks remain all ov 
India, to witness to the greatness of tl 
motherheart in rulers. Or behind this, v 
may see the Math of Sankaracharya’s orde 
the high caste Dandis, whose line is unbroke 
and orthodoxy unimpeached, from the days 
their founder, early in the ninth century, t 
the present hour. Again, we see the pala 
of the Nagpore Bhonslas (now in the han 
of the Maharaja of Durbhanga), connectit 
Benares with the memory of the Mahrat 
pover, and further on, the royal buildings 
Gwalior and even of Nepal. Noriseverythi 
here dedicated to Siva, Siva’s city though 
be. For here again we come on the temp 
of Beni Madhab, one of the favourite names 
Vishnu. Even Mohammedan sovereigns cou 
not submit to be left out. Secular science 
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-embodied in the beautiful old Man Mandir 


Akbar’s time, with its instruments and lectu 
hall, and the Mussulman faith in the toweri 
minarets of Aurungzeb’s mosque. 

But what is true of the Ganges front kt 
comes still more clear when we pass behir 
and consider the city as a whole... Run 
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ingh made no separate building, but he linked 
Tishweswar irrevocably with Amritsar, when 
Le covered its roof with gold. Zemindars of 
Bengal, Sirdars of the Punjab, and nobles of 
Rajputana, all have vied with one another, 
geaving temples and shrines, charities and 
enefactions, dotted over the Panch Kos. 

Or we may see the same thing industrially. 
Ve can buy in Benares, besides her own 
lelicate webs, the saris of Madras and the 

ekkan alike. Or wemay go to the Vishwa- 
iath Bazaar for the carpentry of the Punjab. 
We may find in the same city the brass work 
of Nasik, of Trichinopoly, and of the Nepalese 
‘rontier. It is there, better than anywhere 
ise in India, that we may buy the stone vessels 
ot Gaya, of Jubbulpore, and of Agra, or the 
Sivas of the Nerbudda and the Salagrams of 
the Goomtee and Nepal. And the food of every 
province may be bouglit in these streets, the 
anguage of every race in India heard within 
these walls. 

On questions of religion and of custom again, 
in all parts of India, as has been said, the 
supreme appeal is to Benares. The princes of 
Gwalior dine, only when the news has been 
telegraphed, that the day’s food has been 
Offered here. Here too, the old works of art 
and religion, and the old craftsmen practising 
quaint crafts, linger longest, and may still 
perchance be found, when they have become 
rare to the point of vanishing, every where else. 
Here the Vyasas chant authoritative render- 
ings of the epic stories on the ghats. And 
here, at great banquets, food is still considered 
only secondary to the reciting of the scriptures. 
Surely it is clear enough that as in the Latin 
Empire of City and of Church the saying grew 
up, All roads lead to Rome,” so also in India, 
so long as she remains India, all roads, all 
faiths, all periods, and all historical develop- 


ments, will lead us sooner or later back to 
. Benares. 


A city in such a position, possessed of such 
The civic organisation. Inanifold significance, the 
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pilgrim-centre of a continent, must «ways 
have had an overwhelming need of «trong 
civic organisation. And that such a need 
was recognised in the city during the ages 
of its growth, we may see in many wass. No 
medizeval township in KHurope gives s.ronger 
evidence of self-organisation than we find here. 

“The mediseval city ’, says the great Huro- 
pean sociologist, Kropotkin, “appears as a 
double federation: of all householders united 
into small territorial unions,— the street, the 
parish, the section,—and of individuals united 
by oath into guilds, according to their pro- 
fessions; the former being a produc’ of the 
village-community origin of the city. while 
the second is a subsequent growth, called iuto 
life by new conditions. ” 

This is a master statement, which can at 
once be applied here, if only we disrciss the 
European idea of labour as the main inotif 
of this city’s growth, and substitute the Indian 
equivalent of religion and learning. Labour 
is present here of course, and has flourished, 
as we know, in this spot, during at least three 
thousand years, but it has never reured its 
head, to become a predominant and :udepen- 
dent factor in the growth of Benares. This 
central significance, this higher element in 
the federation, has been suppHed here. by the 
presence of priests and pundits, movasteries 
and poets, bound to each other, not b> profes- 
sional oaths, but by the invisible and spiritual 
bonds of caste and tradition, and csligious 
bonds-- by Hinduism in short. Not the crafts- 
man, but the Hindu, carrying the craftsman 
with him, has made Benares what she is, and 
here in this city we have the picture of one 
of the finest things that the Indian faith-- 
uninterfered with by foreign influences, and 
commanding the enthusiastic co-ope=ation of 
the whole nation—could produce. it is no 
mean achievement. On Benares as it has 
made it, the Hindu genius may wel. take its 
stand. By the city of Siva, it may well claim 
to be judged, 
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It is, however, when we turn to the first 
element in Kropotkin’s analysis of the city, 
that we find Benares to be most completely 
illuminated. Ina pilgrim-city, we cannot but 
think that some mutual organization of house- 
holders for self-defence must have been a 
prime necessity. The policing of such a city 
was more than usually important. What were 
the arrangements made for sanitation, for 
ambulance, for hospital-service, for the clear- 
ing-out of vagrants ? These things may not, 
in the Middle Ages, have been called by these 
names, but assuredly their realities existed, 
and such necessities had to be met. House- 
holders united into small territorial unions,— 
the street, the para? And is not Benares 
filled with small courts and alleys, divided 
from the main,streets by short fights of broad 
steps, each crowned by its own gate? Is it 
more than thirty or forty years since each of 
these had its own guard or concierge and was 
closed at night, to be opened again in the 
morning? In many cases, of course, the mas- 
sive doors themselves are now removed, but 
the pillars and hooks and hinges still remain, 
to bear witness to their old function. In other 
instances they stand there still, pushed back 
against the wall, and one pauses a moment 
as one passes, to ask in a reverie, When was 
this last shut ? These portals to each little 
croup of important houses are a silent witness 
to the order and cleanliness of Benares as the 
Hindu made it. Just as in Hdinburgh, as in 
Nurnberg, as in Paris, so here also, the consi- 
deration of wealthy houses thus barred in at 
a certain hour after dark, was responsible for 
the freedom of its own space from uncleanli- 
ness and violence. It inust undertake the 
connection between itS own sanitation and 
the underground sewage system of the city, 
which was similar in character to that of an- 
cient Pataliputra. It must be responsible for 
the proper alleviation of such suffering as fell 
within its limits, and its members must duly 
contribute their full share to the common 


burdens of the city asa whole. But when we 
come to the gates of the para or section, 0 
which some still remain, guarded by thet 
watchmen, outstanding in the bazaars, we 
understand the full importance to the medi 
val mind, of the question of civic order afl 
of astrong but peaceful civic defence. Fo 
here, within these gateways, we find the 
shrines of Kal Bhairab, the Kotwal, whi 
perambulates the City of Siva, night afte! 
night with staff and dog, who is worshippec 
by sentinels and gate-keepers, and who hai 
the supreme discretion of accepting or reject 
ing at his will those who fain would ente 
within the sacred bounds. Of the divin 
Kotwal every city-watchman held himself a. 
minister and earthly representative. And i 
this worship of Kal Bhairab, the Black Demo) 
of Siva, we may read the whole history of th: 
civic organisation of Benares in the Middl 
Ages. | 


The modern age was later perhaps in ar 
ie Benares: yjiving, here than elsewhere 
But arrive it did, and its wor. 
when it came, here as elsewhere, was to mul 
tiply problems, and to discredit the solution 
that had been discoverd by slow ages c 
growth, All that strong rope of self-defence 
twisted of so many strands of local combina 
tion and territorial responsibility, with whic 
Benares had been wont to meet her ow 
needs, was now done away. The commune 
sense, was stunned by the blow, for the fac 
was demonstrated to it ad nauseam that i 
was itself powerless against strong centre 
combinations of force. Thus the old sel 
jurisdiction and self-administration of th 
civic group was banished. Andat the sam 
tims the railways connected Benares wit 
every part of India, and made it possible t 
pour in upon her daily as large a number <« 
diseased, infirm and starving persons, as ma 
once have reached her on foot or in boats, i 
the course of a year, 
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Thus a forest of needs has grown up in 
modern Benares, of which the past genera- 
tions, with their commonsense, their sponta- 
neous kindliness, and their thrifty Municipal 
management, knew nothing. The dying still 
come here to die, but it is now so easy to 
reach the city that they are often also the 
utterly destitute, and Jingering illness, hunger 
and suffering, on ghats and roadsides, is scarce- 
ly compatible with the Hindu love of bumani- 
ty and decency. : 


Poor working-folk come, when the last hope 
has failed them, trusting that the Great God 
will be their refuge in His Own City. In 
the old days when Benares was a wealthy 
capital, these would have made their way to 
“some house or para inhabited by well-to-do 
townsfolk from their own district, and through 
their kind offices, work would sooner or later 
have been found. But now they find them- 
selves amongst strangers. The music of 
temple-bells is the only sound familiar to 
them. Priests: and fellow-worshippers are 
alike unknown. And it may be that in the 
sanctuary-city they have but fled from one 
despair to another. 


Or the poor student comes here to learn. 
In the old days he would have found house- 
room, as well as food, in the home of his Guru, 
or of some wealthy patron, and if he fell ill, he 
would have been cared for there, asa member 
of the family. ‘T'o-day the number of so-called 
students is great, and possibly amongst them 
the indolent are many. For certainly tempt- 
ations must have multiplied, at the same time 
that the moral continuity of the old relation 
between distant homestead and metropolitan 
para has been lost. In any case, even amongst 
the most earnest, some of these poor students 
have, as we have seen, to live in the streets. 
And when illness overtakes such, there is 
‘none to aid, for there is none even to know. 
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The chhattras are certainly a wonde:fu. ins- 
titution, showing the unexpected power of 
this ancient city to meet the needs of her own 
children. But the chhattras cannot offer 
home and hospital. And these also are some- 
times needed. 

And finally there is the case of the widowed 
gentlewomen who come to Benares to pray 
for their dead. As with others, so here also 
there is in many cases but slender prov’sion. 
And yet, now-a-days, they cannot zone to 
friends, but must needs hire a room and pay 
rent to landlord. Nor can we veuture to 
pass too harsh a verdict on the capicalist 
who evicts his tenant—though a-womar and 
delicately nurtured,—when the rent Las fallen 
too long into arrears. For he probab:y has to 
deal with the fact on such a seale, tha: the 
course is forced upon him, if he will save 
himself from ruin. More striking even than 
this is that fear of the police, which we find 
every where amongst the helpless, and which 
drives the keeper of the apartment-house to 
dismiss its penniless inmates when necr to 
death, lest he should afterwards be arra gned 
in court for having stolen their provision !. 

Prostrate, then, under the disintegrating 
touch of the Modern Era, lies, at this moment, 
the most perfect of medieval cities. Isshe to 
become a memory to her children, ater four 
thousand or more years of aconstant growth? 


. Or will there prove to be some mag:c in the 


new forces of enthusiasm that are ruining 
through the veins of the nation, that shall yet 
make itself potent to know her anc‘ent life- 
streams also? Sons and daughters of a 
National India, what have ye in your hearts to 
do, for the ancient cities, left ye hy your 
fathers ? * 
NIVEDITA of RE.-V. 
= This sketch is printed, in permanent form, in the resort Zor 1906 


(to be published shortly) of the Ramkrishna Home of Service, Benares, 
and may be obtamed on application to the Secretary. 
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N the death of Mr. Govardhanram Tripa- 
thi, in January last, India loses one of 
of her greatest literary men and by far 

the profoundest thinker of modern times. 
His life would be described with greater 
‘scholarship and thorougher information by 
his closer friends. The present writer only 
wishes to present an impressionist view of 
his philosophy of life that leads him to assign 
the author such a prominent place in the 
galaxy of India’s greatmen. 

Mr. Tripathi was born in 1855, at a time 
when the Aristotelian Sir Alexander Grant 
was trying to create the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. He entered College at a time when 
the first batch of University students had 
been already turned out and strewn broadcast 
throughout the Bombay Presidency, imbued 
with a negative iconoclastic enthusiasm that 
was as profound as it was unhistorical. Iam 
not speaking here of their political work. 
IT confine myself to their whole outlook on the 
problems of life, especially Social, Moral and 
Religious. This was an era of pure denial. If 
comparison of events on a much smaller scale 
though no less important be allowed, this new 
awakening reminds one of the Huropean 
Helaircissement heralded in France by Vol- 
taire, the EKncyclopeedists and Rousseau, and 
in Germany by Lessing and the poets of the 
“Storm and. Stress” period. The past had 
gone irrevocably wrong and could not be im- 
proved except by the application of the root 
and branch method. As I said before, there 
was real enthusiasm but little real culture. 
There was a desire to change, but no fixed 
outlook on life to guide them by. They went 
forward but would scarce have answered the 
eternal question that confronts us—Quo vadis. 
The eastern mind enfeebled by a period of 
political stagnation and intellectual anarchy, 


could not digest thoroughly the doses « 
Western thought administered not in th 
wisast and most considerate manner by the! 
instructors. People read Huxley and Macat 
lay and perhaps Mill—the soulless destructiv 
nueshtern logic-chopping authors, as Carlyl 
would and does call them. So far as an 
thicg constructive goes the enthusiasm ende: 
in sheer waste of energy... They destroye 
some of the superstitions but their unhistori 
cal mind left the social ideal in a chaoti 
condition. They forgot that to realise wher 
we are, we must know where we came from 


“Our actions still follow us from afar, 7 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


Even Macaulay’s schoolboy knows that “ thi 
child is father of the man.” Yet they wanter 
to create a new Frankenstein by giving a dos« 
of western make to their Baby-Past. 

This period was followed by a reaction 
It was characterised by idiocy and ignorance 
and meant social stagnation. Hvena man ol 
Mandalik’s type fell a victim to this obs- 
curantist superstition. When Mr. Malabari 
was perambulating his muse in an English garb 
and Mr. Romesh Dutt was thinking-of rival- 
ling English novelists, the frantic cries of a 
generation hypnotised by the fetish of the 
past were joined with the babbling of puerile 
Theosophists too much given to telegraphic 
messages of H.P. Blavatsky. What could be 
the result ? Simply chaos. Happily for India 
this thesis and antithesis—to use Hegel’s 
phraseology were transcended ina synthetic 
decade that brought Mr. Dutt round to write 
his fine novels—Jivan Prabhat and Jivan San- 
diya—and inspired Mr. Malabari to pour forth 
his message in Anubhavilea and Sansérika. 
Mr. Tripathi belongs to this synthetic decade. 
His frst poem—Sueha Mudrd or the Love- 


' Signuet—has, however, some fire-brand traces 
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of the reformer of the eighties. Mr. Vishnu 
S’astri Chiplunkar was preaching the same 
gospel in Poona in the series of essays that 
appeared in the Nibandha Meld and in his paper 
the Kaisari. In 1889, however, the author 
“transcends the limitations of a partial view of 
life and comes out in his vol. 1 of Saraswati- 
chaudra as the calm sage in whom Sat, Chit 
and Ananda dwell for ever, whose business is to 
unfold the world-drama, in a purely objective 
spirit as befits a “Tatastha” Sage. Sara- 
swatichandra is already a Vidydrtht and is 
anxious to become Anubhavertht. This Kavya 
for according-to the best traditions of Sali- 
tyakdras from Mammat to Jagannath Pandit, 
this novel can scarcely be called by any other 
name—is a grand epic delineating the tem- 
porary eclipse of asoul nurtured in the hot- 
house Of seclusion, dreamy and contemplative, 
who had never known what reality was like, 
who never lived but in a dream-land of his own 
creation but who is subsequently’ brought 
back to life richer in his experience and more 
fitted to play the part of an actively bene- 
volent citizen. He is an M. A. of the Bombay 
University and belongs to the Vadnagara 
Nagar Brahman community. After finishing 
his studies brilliantly in the Arts College, he 


does not as usual keep terms for law but joins 


his father’s commercial firm. This isa great 
step in advance. That a Brahmin, intended 
as it were by an ‘inscrutable dispensation of 
providence’ for the three learned professions, 
should be so heretical as to apprentice himself 
in his father’s commercial firm, showed a pro- 
nounced individuality of mind. Mr. Tripathi 
points here in the right direction. Commerce 
is an unexplored mine and would open up 
untold treasures if only the explorer goes to 
;work in a businesslike way. At present 
‘cominerce is in the hands of ignorant or semi- 
educated people who are not adventurous 
‘enough to gain, and still less farseeing in 
spending money. Saraswatichandra, however, 
has that rare union ib him of Shri and 


" waxes more furious than ever. 
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Saraswati whose abodes, as Kalidasa so nicely 
puts it, are naturally distinct and mutually 
excluding. He is a great favourite of his 
father and still more endeared to his circle of 
friends. Chandrakanta, an LL.B., as usual, 
aud an advocate, is his greatest friend-—shar- 
ing with him the same tastes and owing bis 
education to the boundless liberality of our 
Hero. They are both Swadeshis even in 1889, 
and are determined to engineer new industries 
in the country and impart to the people the 
elements of technical and political education. 
Saraswatichandra, is coming more and more 
forward asa philanthropist and taking more 
and more the work of management from his 
father’s hands when his mother dies. His dis- 
consolate father, Lakshminandan, is brought 
round by his aged grandmother to marry 
again. The new daughter-in-law defies the 
old set and obtains complete control over the 
elderly husband. She has no delicacy and Jess 
education to speak of. Our Hero naturally 
feels a little nervous in entering his paternal 
shrine now presided over by an alien and 
unsympathetic deity; and this nervous cons- 
traint is turned into actual loathing when he 
finds that his father is so far neglectful of his 
duty to his first-born as to go out of his way 
to scold him for his attitude, which was, to 
say the least, most cordial and respectful 
under the altered circumstances. A step- 
brother is born to him, and the step-mother 
She persuades 
her fond husband to allow her brother to have 
a preponderant share in business management, 
and reduces our Hero to such a predicament, 
that he can no longer coutinue his connection 
with his father’s firm or live in his paternal 
house without loss of ‘dignity and self-respect. 
He is cut to the quick. He is a stranger in his 
ancestral home. Where was he to lodge his 
beloved Kumud whom he was shortly going 
to marry! He must break off the match. 
How dare he bring that loving being into a 
house presided over by this unnatural fury! 
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This drives the high-souled inexperienced 
youth to distraction. He leaves his parental 
roof and marches off, wimindful where he was 
going, but going somewhere he surely was. 
“He is now poor in goods aud favour anda 
stranger in the scene which from youth he had 
looked upon as his inheritance. His temper 
assumes a mournful tinge. His past condition 
he remembers as a vanished dream. It is in 
vain that his friend Chandrakanta strives to 
cheer him. The feeling of his nothingness will 
not leave him. The second stroke that came 
upon him wounded deeper, bowed still more. 
It was the breaking off of his connection with 
Kumud. His motheris dead. He has thus 
no hold on the living, no help from the dead. 
Not sorrowful by nature, sorrow became for 
him a heavy obligation. Then will he have 
recourse toa drastic remedy ? No ! Trouble 
and astoiishment deprive him of his reason.” 


“ The time is out of joint; oh cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


In these words we find the key to Saras- 
watichandra’s ‘whole procedure. We see 
the “‘ effects of a great action laid upon a soul 
unable to accomplish it. There is an oak 
planted in a costly jar which should have 
borne only pléasant flowers ; the roots expand, 
the jar is shivered! A lovely, pure, noble and 
most moral nature without the strength of 
nerve to form a Hero, sinks beneath the 
burden which he cannot bear and must not 
cast away. All duties are holy for him. The 
present is too hard. He winds and turns and 
torments himself ; he advances and recoils; is 
ever put in mind of his sacrifices, ever puts 
himself in mind of the hard problem to face; 
at last does all but lose his purpose from his 
thoughts; yet still without recovering his 
peace of mind”. Does not this analysis of 
Hamlet given by Wilhelm Meister describe, 
with a few changes, the exact motives of our 
Hero’s conduct ? 

He could have solved the problem very 
simply by living apart from his father and 
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doing independent business. But, no! with a 
father living and without his order how could 
he act so undutifully ?and after all what claim 
had he on his father’s money? How could 
he be so unmindful of past obligations? 
But why should he have fled from his house 
as from pestilence? His vanity was touched. 
He thought, his presence after these insults, 
would simply imply an utter lack of self- 
respect, a confession of his inability to stand 
on his own legs. An overconsciousness of the 
purity of his motives had made him a sort of 
intellectual prig—oversensitive and overanxi- 
ous to cut the most respectable figure. 

What does Laertes do when he hears that his 
father has been slain in the palace of Claudius ? 
He rushes on the king tillsatisfied by the latter 
as to who the author of the evil was. Does 
Hamlet act like that when he sees his uncle at 
prayers? He has read too much! Perhaps, 
despatched at a holy moment of his life, he 
may go to heaven! This thought ruins him. 

There are epochs in national existence when 
the easiest way out of the difficulty is to go 
straight. But savants will torture them- 
selves with suggestions of circuitous paths. 
That is what is meant by the famous mot of 
Freiligrath ‘Deutschland ist Hamlet.’ Does 
not this mot describe India more fitly in 1889 
andeven now ? India is Hamlet and our Hero 
is Saraswatichandra—holding the mirror up 
to nature. _ 

I was informed of an all-important conver- 
sation that took place between the author 
and another well-known novelist whose guest 
he was. Atan after-dinner conversazione the 
host told the guest ‘your philosophic vaga- 
bond is the true child of this generation, which 
thirsts after knowledge as such, but is devoid 
of activity and still less capable of applying 
his knowledge to the rehabilitation of om 
social fabric.’ The author replied, ‘that is 
exactly the idea I mean to convey by my 
portraiture of the Hero. He is a child of his 
age, not above it.” The author, if furthe 
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asked, whether the Hero was his ideal, would 
orobably have answered, No! He was not his 
ideal but a Hero nevertheless. He sympa- 
thised with him, for nearly every Indian passes 
through similar experiences. He ought to 
have been brought up amongst his equals. 
He would have been then more free and would 
have developed that ease and social grace or 
dignity which solitude and the consequent 
self-brooding can never produce. 

We find Saraswatichandra in Suvarnapur-— 
a Native State managed by ministers on the 
cynic principle made immortal by its success- 
ful advocacy by Cosmo de Medici— Better 
the State ruined than the State lost to us.” 
The subordinates at the agency are kept well 
pleased. The Raja is surrounded by enjoy- 
ments that will leave him too little time and 
still less inclination to look into the state of 
affairs. Buddhidhan-—a man rich only in bis 
intellect as his name implies—however, suc- 
ceeds In bringing order into chaos by annihilat- 
ing ina manner worthy of Chanakya—-Master 
Rogue and his brother. The Hero is disgusted 
with this inevitable Machiavellian element 
in the management of States. However, he 
reconciles himself to the fact that government 
by one Paksha or Party is inevitable whether 
it be England or a Native State. The maiden, 
Kumud, with whom he broke off his match, 
is married to the worthless son of Buddhidhan. 
However, our Hero meets his former fianceé 
with great composure. They meet and talk 
on subjects which interest them the least, 
until he is forced to feel that he cannot any 
longer share the same roof with her—his 
heart-image—without ruining the happiness 
of Kumud and exposing his own weakness in 
an untoward moment, I refer the reader to 
the chapter entitled 

satrard=eaea and Fated tess. 
“The opening of the curtain & the discovery of purity.” 
He will then scarcely consider Bhavabhuti 
more of a tragic poet. This Vina-souled 
Damsel feels powerful love for him to whom 
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she has confided her youthful heart, but she 
feels still more strongly how hopelessly impos- 
Sible is her love of realisation. She boldly zoes 
into his room and leaves a note. I give herea 
free trafislation of her poetic epistle. “My 
wings are clipt. Iam downfallen, dearest. But 
do not, oh soul of my soul, deprive me—-unfor- 
tunate —of the only joy I could now have, viz., 
—in seeing you--my ideal—soaring heaven- 
wards. Why do you, oh Sun-Bird, tarry here 
on earth? Why do you ruin and waste your 
life by imagining complaints against estatlish- 
ed order? What bas befallen you improve 
by all means in your power. Do not make 
yourself a plaything of circumstances but 
make your noble life a beacon-light to warn 
aud instruct others.” Kumud is areai Arya-— 
proud of her birth and still more proud of the 
strength of her volitional energy. Ske is the 
exact opposite of our Hero. Tender and deli- 
cate like the ower she is called after, she is 
condemned to watch her Jingering ruin. still 
more the ruin of him whom she holds dearer 
than herself. Yet does she think of suicide? 
qq Wa waris, Improve the lot allotec to thee. 

“Thy lot is appointed ; go follow its hest 

Thy course is begun : thou must walk not rest, 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy casc 

And running not raging will win thee the race.” 


She was of the stuff Rajputanis are made of. 
Tn all love-stories, whether it beSaku..tala and 
Dushyanta, Malati and Madhava, Rosalind and 
Orlando, Beatrice and Benedict, Imogen and 
Posthumus, it is the woman par excellence 
that bewitches the mental eye, and Kumud 
is no exception to this rule. Women are all 
determined. They bear their burdens and 
try to lighten those of others. Do not their 
lovers seem to us like so many bunglers—as 
lovers always are—unworthy to ‘uutie the 
shoe laces’ of the weaker sex, to use a Swin- 
burnian expression? Read their letters, their 
dialogues, their poems, you see theré’ is 
more of the heart-reality, more of the self- 
abnegation which when unreciprocated by an 
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untoward turn of affairs, form the truest stuff 
of which Tragedies are made. There is, on 
the other hand, a lack of abandon, an over- 
consciousness of one’s superiority in knowledge 
and experience in the sterner sex which form 
the most proper subject fora comedy. The 
reader will find our Heroine and Hero 
scarcely forming an exception to this rule. 

Now Saraswatichandra runs off to the out- 
side world and after various experiences, 
with a perfidious Bania, with a band of so 
many misguided Gotz von Berlichingen and 
at length with a party of Bairagis, comes 
again in contact with Kumud—exiled and 
widowed-—on the summit of Yadushring where 
the author’s spiritual Utopia is situated. 


It is impossible to recapitulate the whole 
story. Read the dialogues between Kumud and 
the various Maiyas, Bansari and Mohini, and 
you will find more of that Shelleyan freedom 
in the relation of the sexes (Mr. Tripathi is 
an ardent lover of all that Shelley loved and 
lived for) than is consistent, as many would 
imagine, with the ordering of an established 
society. The Maiyas boldly declare that he 
to whom Kumud has voluntarily given her 
heart, is her real lover and husband, while the 
conventional husband is a mere Jéra or para- 
mour. There are problems of social reform, 
widow-marriage and advanced marriage which 
he has dealt with a profundity of knowledge 
which many of their annual advocates abso- 
lutely lack and with a psychological insight 
which makes his views, heterodox as they 
are, acceptable to the man in the street and 
the philosopher in his closet. Read the myth- 
interpretation and the application of the 
truths of the Mahabharata to modern life; 
or lock at the appositeness of the arguments 
advanced by Virarao against joint families ; 
or at the political idealism that has pictured 
forth ancther Platonic state presided over in 
Mallaraj by a more vigilant aud less self- 
torturing Marcus Aurelius ; or the elevated 
ideal of royal education which theorectically 
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and practically has proved a success in the case 
of Maniray; or the ministerial ideal of selfless 
Vidyachatur; or the application of bestiary 
methods to the delineation of the tempera- 
mental peculiarities of Kuropean nations ; or 
the fig-tree ideal of a joint family, the 
extended branches of which are supported by 
the self-denying sagacity of Gunasundari; or 
the impassioned language in which the Sadhu’s 
conception of the world is bodied forth; 
or the charming portraiture of the confusion 
in Vidyachatur’s house when the cementing 
genius is ill in bed, how Madame Sorrowful is 
Jooking vacantly at the fire with vegetables 
undressed in her hands, how Madame Quarrel- 
some is quarrelling and Master Musicfond 
is singing,» how the servant has left the 
door open and is chatting away with the 
neighbour’s servant while a stately dog is 
standing in the passage panting and master of 
all it surveyed ; how the old man took away 
the family idols from the faith-blind eyes of his 
wife and how he vented his rage on the family 
gods by throwing them in a water jar; one 
feels one is moving in the portrait galleries of 
the Hague or Bruges,—so marvellously Dutch 
is the grouping of details on a small canvas ;— 
or in the end, the creation of that sprightly 
little dainty—Kusum—protesting all along 
against: the conventional idea that “ there 
never died an aged spinster’’—determined to 
falsify this kitchen-philosophy by her own 
example, and yet to show how pious resolu- 
tions are taken and how inevitably they are 
broken, she is caught in the net cleverly laid 
by the Bodiless Hero, constraining Saintly 
Kumud to chide the vanity of human wishes 
by murmuring “Gheli Mahri Kusum” ! —oh 
my infatuated Kusum-—with which words 
the novel ends. : | 
Mr. Tripathi does not preach the renun-| 
ciation of the world. His ideal, as he puts it- 
in practice in his own case, was retirement ata 
suitable age from money-making concerns and 
devoting one’s energy to the amelioration of 
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the lot of one’s countrymen. It was nota 
gospel of culture for itself. His Vedantism 
had imbibed too deeply the active benevolence 
of Buddhism, to be neglectful of the claims of 
his countrymen. He, therefore, does not 

eave Saraswatichandra on the summits of 
Yadushring rapt in the eestatic contempla- 
tion of the beyond, but brings him back to the 
world and makes him enter—that is what we 
have to guess —qTeearsra life with Kusum as his 
guiding star. Back to life! Remember life! 
Try to make it beautiful! Try to make it 
worth living! Leave it better than you 
found it! There is none of that sickening 
consciousness of the skeleton at the dinner- 
table, of the essential sinfulness of life which 
Christianity likes to brood over and Buddhism 
withits depth has not exorcised away. There 
is nothing of that Weltschmerz, which it has 
pleased Sciolists to consider as the element 
which dogs Indian philosophy. The Aryan 
spirit is cheerful, buoyant, philosophic and 
ennobling, sublimating us into a higher region 
where Sat, Chit and Anand can for ever visit 
is. Does not this remind us of the well-known 
jassage where Mignon’s burial is described 
by Goethe :-- 

Boys-——Let us weep and remain with her. 

The chorus (invisible)—Children! Turn back into 
ife! Fy from night! Day and pleasure and conti- 
wuanee are the lot of the living. 

Boys—Up! Turn back into Life! Let the day 
rive us labour and pleasure till the evening (Vana- 
brastha) brings us rest and the nightly sleep (death) 
‘efreshes us, 

Chorus—Children hasten into life ! In the pure 
‘arments of beauty may love meet you with heavenly 
ooks and with wreaths of immortality. 






















Mr. Tripathi looked at the world with the 
same resigned cheerfulness. He accepted the 
‘our stages of life. The student learning, 
Ssimilating ; the householder practising teach- 
mg and modifying his pet theses of student 
tays. But before the second period is gone 
hrough, his life would be incomplete. You 
‘annot unlock the secrets of Vdnaprastha 
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Ashram without “the open Sesame” of Gri- 
hasthi experience. Hence with Goethe Mr. 
Tripathi says—— 

Travel! Travel back into life! Take along with 
you the holy earnestness! For earnestness alone 
makes life immortal! 

HATAT TAHT Al HST — 

His doctrine, as he preaches it directly in 

his “Lilavati” is the thirst after Beatitude 


or Se: in preference to worldly goods or 
Wa-—as we find in mF waofrq¢ (Katha 
Upanishad). 


MAT TAT Wexq TAT AA: | 
qat: Fa wreeraey aTaNala 
aaa wale 4 3 Tat aura — 

But this beatitude is to be secured in this 
world by beautifying oneself and making 
others beautiful, in the endeavour after self- 
realisation and improvement of the race. To 
him as to Charudatta “the world is his 
family” aaa HETAR. His philosophy did not 
lead him like Nietzsche’s Zarthustra to fre- 
quent mountains and breathe the upper air, 
while looking complacently at the weeding out 
of the ‘Hinterwelter’, or laggers behind. His 
superman was not at the same time callous. 
His talk was always elevated. In a letter 
written to mein Hngland about the end of 
July last, he wrote with great enthusiasm on 
the Nagari Pracharini activities in Gujarat, 
and hinted that he would set the example him- 
self.* Ona broad-bottomed system of educa- 
tion conducted by private enterprise and 
financed by the community, he never was tired 
of dwelling. I scarcely knew then that that 
was the last letter I should receive from him, 
and that the next occasion, I would be writing 
about him, would be about his untimely death. 

V.N. MEHTA, 
* When more than four yearsage I published the prozpectus of 
a quadrilingual vernacular review called Chaturbhashi to be printed 
in the Devanagari character, Mr. Tripathi was one of tae first to 
send me literary contributions. I intended to publish articles written 
in Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and Marathi. Mr. Tripathi desired that 


T should include six more yernaculars. 
Ed,, 4, RB, 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES . 


In the first part of this paper I dwelt on 
the abolition of the Professorship of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. To continue my remarks 
further, I propose now to show the inadequacy 
of the Teaching Staff as regards the “ Natural 
Sciences” in the Bombay Presidency Colleges 
and Collegiate Institutions recognized by the 
Bombay University in the Faculties of Arts 
aud Civil Hngineering. 

In Hiphinstone College, Bombay, until the 
retirement of Dr. MacDonald as Professor of 
Biology there was a Professor of Biology of 
British University qualifications. Now, for the 
last shree years there has been only a Lecturer 
of local distiction and on reduced salary. If 
the Lecturer was fit to teach Biology, why 
was he not fit co be appointed to the Profes- 
sorial chair? The Deccan College located in 
Poora has no Natural Science teacher! Wil- 
son College of Bombay has only a Lecturer 
in Biology of local distinction. There is only 
now provision made for teaching Geology in 
this SJollege. At one time graduates of the 
Edinburgh University in the persons of Dr. D, 
MacDonald and Rev. Dr. Alexander were 
Professors of Biology, one after another. St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, this day leads the 
van :o solid teaching in all the subjects in- 
cluded under the head “Natural Science.” 
In the single person of the Rev. Father KH. 
Blatter, 8. J., who is called only Professor of 
Biology, there is now a very learned man cap- 
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able of teaching Botany, Zoology, and Geolog 
Gujarat College located at Ahmedabad has 
Professor of Science of local distinction. H 
tock his B, A. degree with Natural Scienc 
for one of his subjects. What subjects h 
teaches [ have not the means of knowing jus 
now. Rajaram College of Kolhapur has 

Lecturer on Physical Science, but there is n 
teacher of Natural Science. Baroda Colleg 
founded in the central seat of his Governmen 
namely Baroda, by His Highness Sir Sayajira 
Gaikwad on ist October 1881, has two ver 
distinguished graduates of the Bombay Un. 
versity, Professor M: K. Kanga, M.A., B.Sc 
L. M. &&., as Professor of Chemistry an 
Physics, and Professor Adarji M. Masan 
M. A., B.Sc., as Professor of Biology. The 
are both ideal teachers in their respectiv 
sukjects. I have known them well personall 
since their student-days. His Highness th 
Gaikwad Sir Sayajirao Maharaj is essenti 
ally the highest product of British educatio 
all round. He is nothing if not origina 
He has in every possible way encourage 
Professor Masani to organize and furnis 
a Museum of Natural Sciences in Barod 
with the finest specimens of Zoology that an 
student can see in India. It redounds muc 
to the credit of Sir Sayaji Rao Gaikwad, 
less than to the credit of Professor Masan 
that he has established a Museum of Nature 
Science for substantial progress in the stud 
of subjects which need to be studied most i 
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his country at the present day. I hear that 
rofessor Masani is now the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the Baroda State, and yet 
1e is ina position to control the future rise 
and progress of the Natural History Museum 
ttached to the Baroda College. There is 
much to look forin Baroda for the advance 
of Natural Science under the regime of such 
an enlightened scholar as Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaikwad. In Poona we have an Institu- 
tion named Fergusson College which has been 
recognized for Arts Degrees since 1884. The 
distinguished Cainbridge “ Wrangler”, R. P. 
Paranjpye, M.A. (Cantab), B. Sc. (Bombay), is 
its Principal now. Fora long time the College 
has been steadily teaching Natural Science 
(Botany and Zoology) with an energy which 
ought to shame all Government Colleges in the 
Arts Faculty. My friend Professor Bhate 
ocespies the Chair of Biology. It has always 
had teachers of the Biological Sciences under 
the modest appellation ofa Lecturer. It shows 
very fully that where there is a will to teach 
a particular subject there is a way to teachers 
on even the most moderate pittance. Samal- 
das College located at Bhavnagar has a 
Lecturer in Science, named Mr. Maganlal 
N. Bhatt. Heis a Licentiate of Civil IMngi- 
neering of the Bombay University. He took 


teaches I do not know. Dayaram Jethmal 
College of Sindh has a Lecturer in Bioglogy 
in the person of Dr. 8. M. Kaka, D.PH. 
(London), F.C. 8S. His English qualifications 
are a guarantee of sound teaching. Baha- 
uddin College of the Junagad State has a 
Lecturer in Biology in the person of Chaganlal 
G. Kaji, L. M. and S. : 

To pass to the consideration of the profes- 
sorial staff of the*only College in the Faculty 
of Civil Engineering connected with the 
Bombay University, namely the College of 
. Science; Poona, I have to observe that this 
is the only College, in the entire Bombay 
Presidency, where there is a well-qualified 
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his tegree in the first class, but what he- 
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professor of Geology in the person of Mr. H. M. 
Page, F. G. §. Professor Gammie teaches 
Agriculture and Botany, and Professo: J. B. 
Knight, B.Se., M.Sc, teaches Agriculture 
and Agricultural Chemistry. As Direstor of 
the Botanical Survey of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Professor Gammie has the cou:mand 
of a vast collection of Indian plants in the 
Botany Museum of the College of Science 
which must at all times be of service to every 
student of Indian Botany. 


It will appear from my foregoing remarks 
that ifa Bombay University student has to 
study Geology, he can only do so in the Poona 
College of Science, or in St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay or now in Wilson College, Bombay. 


Going over the pages of the latest Bombay 
University Calendar, let me see wher I find, 
as the disastrous result of an inadequate staff 
for teaching the Natural Sciences, in the 
matter of competing for the various medals, 
schclarships and prizes of books or money, 
open to the graduates and undergraduates of 
the Bombay University. Be it said to the 
credit of the various classes of citizeus of the 
various parts of the Bombay Presidency that 
their large-hearted munificence, their desire 
to advance Hastern and Western knowledge, 
and their public spirit for the true udvance- 
ment of education generally, have secured for 
the Bombay University no less than 104 En- 
dowments of the value of nearly 12 Lacs of 
Rupees, and ten Benefactions of nearly 53 Lacs 
of rupees. Of the 104 Wndowments. Endow- 
ment No. IL is the Manakji Simji Gold Medal 
to be awarded annually for the Best Essay by 
a graduate in Arts, Science, Medicine, Law, or 
Civil Engineering. Of the subjects set annu- 
ally for the Competitive Essay between 1865 
and 1906, I select here only such subjects for 
essays as could be competed for by graduates 
knowing any, of the’ Branches of Natural 
Science, and show the deplorable result in the 
following table ;— 
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TABLE No. 1. 
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1869 


1872 


1876 


1878 


1880 


peres 


Subject. 


The advantages and means 
ofdiffusing Scientifie 
Practice of Medicine in 
India. 

The connection between 
the Physical Geography 
of India and the History 
of the Country. 

The Eeonomic Results and 
probable developement 
of Botanical and Geolo- 
gical researches in In- 
clia. 

The application of modern 
discoveries in Chemisty 
to Indian Farming. 

The advantages and means 
of diflusing a knowledge 
of Natural Selence in 
India. 

Meteorology in India in 
its relation to Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanical 
Arts. 


1882 , Subject for 1878, set again. 


1884 | Subject for 1876, set again. 


1886 
1888 


“1892 


Do. do. set again. 
Can the organisation of 
credit as lately intro- 
duced into Huropean 
countries be usefully 
employed for the develop- 
ment of Manufacture and 
Agriculture in India ? 
The dwellings of the poor 
in Indian cities: How 
ean European Science 
and Arts be most effec- 
tively applied towards 
their improvement ? 
The application of the 
principles of Sanitary 
Science to Indian cities. 
Plague in India in ancient 
and modern times. 
Subject for 1892, set again. 


The expediency and prac- 
ticability of successfully 
introducing into India 
the electric. methods of 
power-transmission. 

The application of Euro- 
pean methods to the de- 
velopment of the Mine- 
ral Resources of India. 


Subject for 1898, set again. 


Medallist. |College. 





Medal not 


B. B. Va- 
kharkar, 
BLA 


No essay 
received. 


Medal not 
awarded. 


Medal not 
awarded. 


K. M. Jog- 
lekar, 
M.A. 


K. B. Seth- 


No essay 

received. 
Do. 
Do. 


Medal not, 
awarded. 


No essay 
received. 


Medal not. 


awarded. 
No essay 
received. 


Medal not 
avwarcled. 


Result 
sub judice. 


_ awarded. | 


Decean 
College. 


tet 


Hlphin- 
stone 
College. 


Ditto 





—e a - a ore -- 















Endowment No. IV is entitled “ The Home}: 
Cursetji Dady Prize.” It was established 
ir. 1863 for an Annual Prize or Medal“ for the 
best English Poem by a University student ” 
witha view “to afford a useful stimulus to 
the cultivation of literature and to the deve- 
lopment of good taste and refinement” in 
the Bombay Presidency. In the year 1864 
I. R. Vikaji carried off the first Poem-prize 
on the “ Himalaya Mountains.” In the year 
1867 B. EH. Modi wrote a poem on the Solar 
system and carried off the Prize for that 
year. In 1869 J. HK. Kohiyar carried off the 
same Prize on the River Indus; and in 
1870 another on Vasco de Gama. All these 
afore-mentioned Prizemen were the pupils of 
John Powell Hughlings, who as Professor of 
Knglish Literature in Hlphinstone College 
fostered among his pupils the spirit of writing 
Kuiglishin Hinglish verse. Professor Hughlings 
believed that ifan Indian student wanted to 
understand English Poetry, he should culti- 
vate, nay, master the Art of English versifica-. 
tion. In his sad death, Elphinstone College 
lost a consummate teacher of the English 
Language and Literature. In every possible 
way he encouraged his pupils to understand’ 
and master the English language by mastering 
English versification. Since his death, the 
study of English versification has come tg:an 
end, whichis much tobe deplored. For, as one 
of his pupils, I cannot but realize the fact that 
ifan accurate knowledge of the English langu- 
age is to be successfully mastered, it can 
be done only by the study of English Poets 
and an imitation of them through English ver- 
sification. Mere versilication may not secure 
to an Indian versifier in the Hinglish Langu- 
age the dignity of an English Poet, nor even 
the qualification, but it is sure to secure to 
him atleast this, that he is able to under 
stand the broad-inindedness of the English 
Poets who have adorned the literature of their 
country with the brightest and the noblest 
thoughts the human head and heart can ever 
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conceive, or has at any time conceived, and 
poured them forth in the most melodious and 
the most elevating language that ever can be 
conceived and uttered for the gratification 
and enlightenment of the human heart and 
mind of any country whatsoever understand- 
ing or studying the Buglish Language and 
Literature, 


Let me not omit to mention here that My. 
Edward H. Aitken of Deccan College, now 
known to the scientific world as “Hi. H. A.,” 
carried off the Homeji Cursetji Dady Prize 
fora Poemon “Suttee” in 1871. Between 
1872 and 1879, no prize for an English Poem 
was awarded. The Bombay University found, 
and I found it too, that with the passing 
away of Professor John Powell Hughlings, 
the desire and prompting for writing English 
verse had passed away. So, in the year 1879, 
on November 22nd, at the instance of the 
Donor of the Homeji Cursetji Dady Prize 
the Poem-prize was withdrawn, and the prize 
was set down instead for the best Essay in 
English on some scientific subject. Let us 
see what the result has been. It may well 
be studied in the following table, headed 
INO. 22 


TABLE No. 2. 





| 


? 


Year. Subject. 


me tel HHA HYP ARMS, 





—— 


1884 | A deseription of the Pro- 
gress made in India 
during the last ten years 
in some branch of Physi- 
eal or Natural Science. 


No essay 
received. 


1886 i The best method of 


Secienee in 


Prize not 


spreading a knowledge | awarded. 

of Popular 

India. 
1892 | The South-west Monsoon, | No essay 

&e, received. 
1896 | Ditto ditto ditto | Prize not 


awarded. 
1894 | Influence and effect of the 


study of Science, &e. Jak. 





Prizeman. |College. Year. 


M. V. Ti- | Bavoda. 


O14 


Let it be noted that in the above list I have 
not mentioned the subjects set for tuis prize 
between 1890 and 1904 in Physical Science 
and Physiography or Physical Geography, 
with the result that in 1890, 1898, 1:00, and 
1904, the prize was not awarded; in she year 
1902, “No essay received.” The subject 
for 1906 was “ KHarthquakes, and Modern 
scientific methods for recording thein”. The 
result is not yet known, as to who competed 
and with what result. 

Endowment No. XV is entitled “ Tae Chan- 
cellor’s Medal.” It is a substant:al Gold 
Medal founded in 1869 by His Excellency the 
Right Honourable Sir Seymour Fiszgerald, 
G. OC. 8.1, D.C. L., Governor of Bombay and 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, witha 
view to encourage the Graduates ~o aspire 
after the highest honours the University can 
bestow. The medal was ruled by the Senate 
to be awarded annually in connection with 
the M. A. degree to the candidate w 10 passes 
the M. A. Examination in the First Class 
with the highest number of marks in the 
brauch of study notified in the prevous year 
for the Gold Medal of the succeeuing year. 
The following Table No. 3 willshow che result 
of competition in the “ Natural Sciences :” 


TABLE No. 3. 





Medallist. College. 





1877 
1884 
1885 


Naigaumvalla, K. D. .. | Elyhinstone. 


Kanga, M. K. Ditto. 


Masani, A. M. . | Rrae General A. 


Lstitution. 
1888 


Surveyor, N. Ff, Elsahinstone. 
1896 | Medal not awarded, 
1001 Ditto 
1906 | M.S. Jayakar St. Xavier. 





Hndowment No. XXIT is entitled 
Dossabhoy Hormusji Cama Prize.” 


“The 
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It consists of an award of books of the 
value of Rs. 500 every alternate year for the 
best English Essay on a medical subject. 
The Prize is open to all the Licentiates of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, and to the Graduates of Grant Medical 
College of the days when the University of 
Bombay was not in existence, and when 
Grant Medical College granted the diploma 
of G. G. M. O. to the successful men turned 
out therefrom as Practitioners of European 
Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery under its 
own examining body subject to the direct 
supervision of the Government of Bombay. 
As the subjects set for the Prize indicate an 
accurate study of the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, I am tempted to add a table showing 
the subjects set for the Prize and dwell upon 
the results of the competition, but J will not 
encroach upon the pages of this journal by a 
lengthy tabular scrutiny. Suffice it tosay that 
between 1876 and 1904 the competitors who 
gained the Prize are shown in the following 


TABLE No 4. 


Year Subject. Prizemen. 

1879 The effects of Famine upon Mehta, K. N. 
the Public Health, &e. G.G. M. C. 

1880 On recently recognized forms Do. 
of cliseases in India, &c. 

1884 Onthe advantages and risks Aquino T. 
attaching to,asystemof Hannibal, 
water carriage forSewage in L. M.and&. 
Bombay, &¢. 

1885 Is Quarantine of advantage in Gomes, lL. P., 
preventing the spread of BIA, L. M.. 
communicable diseases ? and 8. 

1886 Recent progress in the Micros- Do. 
copic Investigation of Dis- 
ease. 

1887 Varieties of Bombay Fevers, &c. Do. 

1890 Adunlteration of Food in Bom- Do. 
hay. 

1891 Infant Mortality in Bombay, &c. Kallianvala N. 

K., L. M&S. 

1892 Density of Population onthe Gomes, lL. P., 


B.A, L., M. 


‘health of Bombay, &e. 
and S. 
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Year. Subject. _ Prizemen. 


Kalapesi R. 


1896 On the advantages and disad- 
M.,L.M.&S. 


vantages of the various 
modes of the disposal of the 
Dead. 


Bardi D. R., 
L. M. and S.« 


1902 Do. do. 


Let it be noted that the prize was “ not 
awarded ” nine times ; and ‘‘ No essay receiv- 
ed” eight times. Is this not a poor result ? 

Hndowment XCIX, the Sir D. M. Petit 
(1st Baronet) Science Scholarship. 

This handsome Prize was started in 1902, 
to be awarded annually to the candidate 
passing the Intermediate Science examina- 
tion for the Degree of B.Sc. in the First 
Class with the highest number of marks, &c. 
Between 1902 and 1904, the Scholarship was 
not aavarded. 

Here ends my review of the Bombay Uni- 
versity Prizes and Scholarships left unaward- 
ed. Jam constrained to say that itis all 
due to inadequate teaching in the affiliated 
Colleges on the one hand, and to the well- 
known fact that the students who study the 
physical and natural sciences during their 
College curriculum do so only to secure pass- 
marks in their respective examinations for 
securing a degree, and no more. I have 
known many instances where graduates after 
securing a degree, have failed, and failed most 
dlisastrously, even in the face of suitable 
Oopportunties to further their knowledge in’ 
the subjects in which they had secured their 
degrees and to master those subjects. It is 
altogether a mercenary way, which is most 
deplorable, to say the least of it. Many a 
golden opportunity is consequently lost by our 
Bombay graduates not only to increase their 
own knowledge, but also to serve their country 
by adding substantially to the scientific lite- 
rature of their country whose pressing needs 
they unfortunately fail-to recognize at the 
present day. 

Ix. R. KIRTIKAR. 




























NIVERSITY education in India is now 
passing through a thorough process of 
reconstruction, and one of the main 

features of the new system that is being 

inaugurated is the attempt to convert silently 
and gradually the existing colleges into resi- 
dential ones. The Governments of what may 
be called the Old and New Provinces of 

United Bengal are very laudably interesting 

@iemselves in this phase of educational activi- 

ty. A large residential college is being built 

t Dacca. Sir Andrew Fraser proposed to 

uild a model residential college at Ranchi: 

but that scheme having heen knocked on the 
head by the Government of India, he has 
now invited the criticism of distinguished 
ducationists and public men on the proposal 

f removing the Presidency College from its 

resent site to a more suitable locality with a 

view to its ultimate conversion into a residen- 

ial college. Evidently the idea seems to 
be gaining ground in certain quarters that 

because residential colleges play a most im- 

portant part in the education of the youth of 

England in the great centres of light and 

wturé like Oxford and Cam bridge, therefore, 

they must be equally successful in India. 
esidential colleges have undoubtedly their 
usefulness everywhere, and unless scandal- 
ously ill-managed, they cannot be dead failures 
in any part of India. But it is well to note 
their limitations under the peculiar and ex- 
ceptional circumstances of this country ; for, 
do what we may, limitations of a serious 
fature and drawbacks not altogether to be 
lisregarded, they must have, for the very plain 
reason, that the conditions that crown with 
success the career of a residevtial college at 
Oxford or Cambridge are different in many 
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vital respects from those that obtain in this 
country. 

The four principal elements that go .o build 
up the corporate life of an undergraduate in 
one of the great seats of learning in -ingland 
are the Play Ground, the Dining Eull, the 
Chapel and the Club. Of these four, the first 
alone can be utilised in full in the formution of 
the character of an undergraduate in a* Indian 
college. Its value in the education of young 
man, the citizen of the future, cannot be over- 
rated. It is hardly necessary to refe1 to the 
celebrated saying of the Duke of Wellington 
to the effect that half the battles of =ngland 
were won on the play-ground of public schools. 
Till recently, Indian youths, especie Jy the 
talented section of them, did not tak= Kindly 
to outdoor sports and games; but a ckunge is 
now clearly discernible everywhere, and some 
few colleges have made it compulsory fcr their 
pupils to pay greater and closer atte=t:on to 
the training of the body than they had iither- 
to done. The time may or may not hav2 come 
when a systematic course of physical vulture 
should be made compulsory for every €.pirant 
to the hall-mark of the University; :ut one 
fact is undisputed ; it is, that the play zround 
is a most powerful factor in mould ng the 
character of a student, and that, for ths latter 
purpose, a residential college can take zdvant- 
age of it to a far Jarger extent than a ccllege 
that is not residential. , 

But a residential college in India, unlss it be 
strictly denominational, cannot havea common 
dining hall for all its pupils,—and the dining 
hall is not a negligible factor in Uni-ersity 
education in Wngland. “The Undergracnetes,” 
says the late lamented Dr. Satthianadhan in 
his Four years in an Muglish University, 
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“ dine together in the College Hall. * 
It is indeed an interesting sight which these 
College Halls present,-—crowded with young 
undergraduates, all in their black gowns, the 
whole place filled with bustle, talking and 
laughter. .* *-* Many a joke goes round 
the table and many a discussion on politics 
and other topics of general interest is held.” 
Unfortunately in India, in more than half a 
century, English education has touched only 
the outer fringe of society, and the result is. 
that the caste-rules are to all practical pur- 
poses as rigid to-day as they were in the 
days of the famous controversy between the 
Orientalists and Anglicists. In the hostels 
attached to our colleges these rules have been 
relaxed only so far that young men belong- 
ing to the three higher castes—and what 
we say is limited to Bengal—do not object 
to dine in the same room ; but the time seems 
to be yét far off when in a mixed college of 
Hindu and Muhammadan youths it will be 
possible to have one common dining hall. 

The most noticeable feature of a residential 
College in Oxford or Cambridge is the Chapel. 
To quote again the words of Dr. Satthianadban, 
“sve must look upon the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge as having a spiritual 
power in the kingdom, ia order to realise the 
subtle influences at work, insensibly moulding 
the young men, who in their after lives, play 
the most important part in every sphere of 
Wnglish activity. * * * Regular religious 
services forma necessary part of the corporate 
life of all existing Colleges.” Of late we are 
hearing much about the utter absence of any 
religious training in Indian Schools and Col- 
leges ; but we do not know that any body has 
suggested how it is possible to linpart religious 
instruction in a non-denominational institu- 
tion, much less how its pupils, professing as 
they do different faiths, and holding a variety of 
creeds and dogmas within the same faith, can 
have a common spiritual exercise. We have 
seen in the Central Hindu College at Benares 
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two opinions on 
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provision made for the purpose of enabling its 
pupils to perform their pujals; but it is, as its 
very name indicates, a denominational College; 
and even here, the programme of spiritual 
cultnre that has been adopted cannot exerk 
the same influence on the lives of its alumni 
as a chapel does in a residential college a 
Canbridge. For, we should always remembe 
thet while Christian worship is congregational, 
and has, therefore, in allages deeply in gore 
the corporate life of the worshippers, Hindt 
worship is essentially individualistic. : 
Every English College has a club attached tc 
it, es most Indian Colleges have, though these 
latter do not often display a superabundance 
of life and vigour; in fact, in comparison Wits 
their Huropean prototypes, they may be re 
garded as being constantly in a moribunc 
condition. Be that as it may, there can be nc 
the valuable work that i 
done by the College and University clubs i 
fashioning the life and destiny of an Englist 
undergraduate. Who has not heard of thi 
Oxford Unionand the Cambridge Union, and o 
the intellectualfeats achieved in them by risin; 
young men like Macaulay and Gladstone an 
a host of others too numerous to be named’ 
That the club can play an equally importan 
part in this country is admitted on all hands 
But does the club in a College, especially in : 
Gorernment College, in Iudia, mean the sam 
thing as the club in an Einglish College 
Then in Oxford and Cambridge, young Eng 
lishmen discuss with unrestricted freedom an 
beldness all manner of topics, social, politica 
acd literary, and the debates on political suk 
jecus, according to the testimony of those wh 
have participated in them, are usually the mos 
interesting. Will the Government of Indic 
or for the matter of that the Governments ¢ 
Western and Eastern Bengal, permit the fre 
diszussion of political topics in the College 
under their immediate control? We do nc 
mean to contend that a young inexperience 
undergraduate should be forthwith turned int 
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a full-fledged politician. But what we do 
maintain is that the interdiction of any branch 
of inquiry in the education of a young man 
cannot but stunt and dwarf his whole mind. 
There can be no partition of the soul with 
ynpunity. Bar the avenue of knowledge in 
one direction, and it will exercise a depressing 






those directions which were left open. As in 
the domain of politics, so in the domain of 
knowledge: the intellectual slave is not less 
incapable of solid original work, than the 
political slave of achieving all-round national 
greatness, 3 

We shall now take a hypothetical case. 
We shall suppose that the premier educational 
institution of Bengal, with a numerous Euro- 
pean staff, is transformed into a residential 
College. The young men recieving instruction 
init willin that case come into closer contact 
with their teachers than they do at persent, 
anc this will doubtless do them some good; but 
will it be an unmixed good ? One effect of 
the altered circumstances will very probably 
be a change in the personal and social tastes 
of its alumni. Itis just possible that when 
on completion of their collegiate education 
they will come back to their own parents and 
relations, they will be found perfectly dena- 
tionalized in dress and manners. 
styles of dress form no mean barrier between 
the classes and the masses. As Tolstoy very 
wisely remarks, “ The wearing apparel also 
becomes a means for segregating oneself from 
the poor.” This is notoriously true of the 
European style of dress imported into this 
country. For even the most casual observer 
must have noticed that the indigenous style 
whether in Bengal, the Punjab, Madras or 
Maharasthra, is pretty nearly the same in all 
Grades of society. In the last Calcutta 
Congress, there was nothing in the dress of His 
‘Tighness the Maharaja of Baroda, that could 
distinguish him from an ordinary Mahratta 
delegate. But the Huropean style of dress 
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invariably scares away the ignorant ex tivator 
or artisan from the patriotic educationalist 
or barrister-at-law. This was distinezly per- 
ceived in the very first stage of the great 
national movement in Bengal, and it has 
consequently led .to a wholesome change in 
many Of our distinguished countrymen. 
Religion is the most potent lever of society. 
Unless our rulers choose to - violzte the 
policy of laissez faire so wisely practised in 
religious matters for over a centurr TWuro- 
pean Professors will not exercise ans appre- 
ciable influence in shaping the spiriiaal life 
of their pupils. With regard to-moral indluence, 
the unwieldy numbers on the rolls of popular 
institutions like the Presidency College should 
be taken into account. Of all colleges in 
the two ancient Jinglish Universities, only 

Trinity College, Cambridge, with 629 under- 
graduates (1903), makes an approach in this 
respect to the Calcutta Presidency ollege. 
No other college in Cambridge, and nu college 
in Oxford, has 300 undergraduates, aud about 
halfi-a-dozen colleges in either Unversity 
have less than 100 pupils each. 

. Residential colleges were and are 10 un- 
knownin this country. History has proserved 
the memory of the University of Nalanda with 
its monastic Colleges full to overflowing, and 
every seminary of culture in ancienzs India 
was a residential college. But the eomplete 
success of these institutions depenc= on the 
identity of the interests of the teachers and 
the taught. So long as the policy of England 
in the government of India remains uuchang- 
ed, allattempts to bring about more intimate 

.intercourse between Huropean teachers and 
their Indian pupils must be more or les:. futile, 
The object of education in Greece was the 
training of the young for the service of the 
State, This object isalso constantly kept in 
view in Hnropean and American Universities. 
No one deems it improper on the part of 
English undergraduates to deliver scathing 
philippics against the. ministry of the :lay, or 
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on a great national occasion to make a huge 
bonfire with things .that do not always belong 
to them. But whatis sauce for the gander 
is not sauce for the goose. Whatis patriot- 
ism in the West, spells sedition and “ indisci- 
pline ® in India. Here the service of the State 
means employment in the lower ranks of the 
Secretariat, and the faintest aspiration to be 


anything better than mere hewers of wood- 


and drawers of water must be sternly sup- 
pressed. Nobody, who has followed with any 
degree of attention the educational policy of 
more than one provincial government in India, 
can have much faith in residential govern- 
ment colleges. For where the service of the 
country is sedulously obstructed and discour- 





aged as being diametrically opposed to the 
interests of its rulers, these colleges may turn 
out very docile, inoffensive graduates as 
harinless as dead mutton—they will seldom 
or never produce self-respecting, self-helping 
citizens, capable of independent thought an? 
action and fully equipped for the service of 
the fatherland. The aim of discipline should 
be, says Herbert Spencer, “ to produce a self- 
governing being; not to produce a being to be 
governed by others.” If residential colleges 
fail to produce self-governing beings—we use 
the phrase inits widest sense—they will prove 
worse than a curse to the future destiny 
of India. 

RAJANIKANTA GUHA 


THE NATIONAL OUTLOOK: THE GREAT NEED OF THE 
_ SITUATION 


ROBLEMS of the gravest import await 
our solution—problems which need all 
our nerve, all our determination, all 

our courage, all our hope and which affect 
the life and death of us all,” were the words 
uttered by one of the most popular divines 
of England, portraying “national perils” for 
the consideration of his countrymen. Well did 
he say that the conditions of things then or 
at any time may be looked at in two different 
ways. There is one set of facts, which when 
considered exclusively, would make us hope- 
less pessimists, There is another set of facts 
which when taken by themselves may furnish 
good ground for the most sanguine optimism. 
The truth, however, generally lies between 
the two. While pessimism is positively harm- 
ful as dispiriting and discouraging, optimism 
may be misleading as tending to produce a 
frame of mind which is always sanguine, 
prone to ignore difficulties and to neglect 


very necessary precautions. The best and 
the safest course, therefore, will be to steer 
clear of extreme views, to weigh the situation 
as accurately as may be possible in the light 
of our own history, that of the ruling race, and 
that of other countries and peoples similarly 
situated. Practical wisdom lies in eschewing 
over-estimating as well as under-estimating. 
While it is no good under-estimating our 
difficulties and over-estimating our capacities, 
it is perhaps more harmful to have a very 
low opinion of ourselves and our people. Both 
are equally bad; though if compelled to make 
a choice between the two, I would rather 
choose the former than the latter. Keeping 
the past history of the Hindus in mind ] 
would rather see them indulge in optimisi 
than in pessimism. 

Ye have so long been in doubt about our- 
selves, about the world and about the good ir 
the world that it is time to exchange this 


































atter attitude of mind for confidence in self, 
‘onfidence in our people, and hope for a better 
uture, which may give us better opportunities 
o use and enjoy the good and the beautiful in 
he,world. We have known enough of misery 
id it is time we made up our minds to 
iscard it at any cost, even at the risk of 
aving to suffer and undergo greater misery 
1 the attempt to achieve the desired end. 

But while recommending this attitude of 
ind to the nation at large, I cannot help 
sking those engaged in the work of awaken- 
1g the people to a sense of their rights, to 
1ake no attempts to wunder-estimate the 
ifficulties or to ignore them. I know there 
re a number of people, ill-disposed towards 
s, who exaggerate our difficulties so that 
e may sink under their weight and give up 
i efforts to rise. These honourable gentle- 
en, past masters in the art of diplomacy 
s they are, leave no stone unturned to make 
is and our people believe that there is no 
ope for us; that itis perfectly futile for us 
o make any attempt to gain our liberty; 
hat in fact; we are happier now than we can 
bossibly be in a state of Self-Government. 
Vhile they do not scruple to threaten us with 
ire and sword now and then, at other times 
hey are disposed to use the milder weapon of 
yersuasion, trying each in turn and hopeful of 
favourable results. While constantly dinning 
ito our ears the vastness of the resources of 
heir empire, more than sufficient in their opi- 
ion to bring down the whole of Asia to their 
feet, they never forget to remind us of our 
hortcomings and failings and weaknesses—our 
state of disunion and our helplessness in their 
grip. While some of us they threaten, others 
they cajole and flatter, going even so far as to 
bribe some, who are susceptible of being won 
rer in that way. Our wisdom, moderation, pru- 
lence, and humanity are all, in turns appealed 
to, nay, our patriotism also is requisitioned 
at times on their side. All our weak points 
are assailed and a superhuman effort is be- 
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ing made to persuade us to give up all 2fforts 
to win Self-Government, the latter being 
at times painted as very pernicious, inju- 
rious and harmful, in the case of <ssiatic 
peoples. Oh, how shocking must it be to 
those who believe in the innate scnse of 
goodness and justice of human nature and in 
the native integrity of human conscience! 
But self-interest blinds a man and * § no 
wonder, that blinded by self-interest, carried 
away by the lust of gain and power these 
imperial wolves in the shape of men, sbould 
belie thelr innate good natures and nthe 
degradation of their own souls try to oring 
down even truth and uprightness. One is at 
times disposed to lose all faith in the good- 
ness of human nature when one sees the .e pro- 
fessed friends of ours preaching sermens of 
unswerving loyalty, and forbearance ard mo- 
deration to us, in their efforts to makes us be- 
lieve that our state of complete subserv_ence 
is nothing but perfect bliss for us, and cnat an 
attempt to throw it off is sinfuland likely to 
land us in greater disasters. I will advise my 
people to decline to listen to these friends of 
ours, if they desire to go forward and to attach 
no weight whatsoever either to their threats 
or their promises or their reasoning mut all 
the same, to try to study the situation well, 
find out the truth and do what is right and 
just, be the consequences what they may. 
At the 22nd session of the Indian National 
Congress our worthy president, the grend old 
man of India, has laid down our political goal. 
The aim of all our efforts and the objec.. of all 
our agitation, has been placed before: us in 
clear, unambiguous and unmistakable terms. 
Ina happy and inspired moment Mr. sorofi 
struck upon that noble word—‘ Svaraj,” 
which sums up all our political aspiracions. 
Hence-forth, “ Swaraj” is our war-ery, ovr all- 
inspiring and all-absorbing aim in life. Hence- 
forth, the duty of our earthly existence should 
be to forget self in this aim prescribed for us 
by the exigencies of the times and accepted 
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counts obstacles nor measures time.” 
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by us after consideration of all the pros and 


cons. 
For the first time in the history of political 
agitation in this country under British rule, 
the goal of all our political effort has been so 
clearly laid down before us; and thank God 
that for that we are indebted to no other but 
one who is the flesh of our flesh and the bone 
of our bone—a chip of the old block. We are 
now no longer groping in the dark as to the 
final goal of our political ambition. Swara) 
has now been, officially, so to say, and defi- 
nitely set up as the Pole-star in the firma- 
ment of Indian nationalism, and there it shall 
stay and shine with ever-resplendent glory 
and splendour as the guiding star of our hopes 
and aspirations. So far well and good. The 
next question that now arises is how to reach 
that goal and how to realise that aim ? Like 
practical men, who have every desire to go 
into the matter in a business-like spirit, we 
should first of all make a complete survey of 
the difficulties in the way of our success and 
then take stock of our resources, so that 
we might successfully employ the latter to 
meet the former. Coming to our difficulties, 


in my opinion the foremost place amongst 


them must be given to our want of faith in 
ourselves, to the scepticism that is the ruling 
doctrine of our life, to the habit of too close 
an analysis which paralyses both action and 
thought. 

Unfortunately for us, though born in a coun- 
try dominated by a religious atmosphere of 
great depth all round, we are wanting in 
“that power of faith and will which neither 
At pre- 
Sent, we are nothing more than a set of doubt- 
ing Thomases fond of analysis and entirely 
devoid of synthesis. Perhaps we are getting 
into a habit of destroying rather than that 
of building. We can calculate profits and 
losses to annas and pies, but we are devoid 
of that spirit of enterprise which can dare 
and at times play boldly. In a country whose 
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history is brimful of instanees of thousand 
of men and women having willingly an 
gladly sacrificed their all for the sake c 
honour and faith, we find that a centur 
of Western domination has so changed th 
ruling impuises of lifeas to convert the peopl 
into a set of clay-puppets having no willo 
faith of theirown. Thank God, the countr 
has not Jost all sense of spirituality. Th 
gold is there. Jt requires the touch of 
magician to find it out and to make it ove 
to them whose it is by birthright. The tru 
solution of the problem lies in appealin. 
to the true instincts and tendencies of th 
Indian heart, mute just now, but ‘revealed t 
us in the pages of our history. In the word 
of Mazzinni, the first step towards this aim i 

“to make war against the existing idolatry ¢ 
material interests and substitute for it the worship « 
the just and the true; and to convince the {Indian 
that their sole path to reality is through sacrifice- 
constaney in sacrifice. The work before us is nc 
only an endeavour to create a united nation butt 
make her great and powerful—worthy of her pas 
slories and conscious of her future mission.” 


India is just now materialistic, believin 
in the benevolence of Hnglish Ministers o 
English Parliaments, seeking rather th 
amelioration of the condition of the classe 
than to constitute itself a nation. The coun 
try andits leaders rather fight shy of hig 
principles, and are ready to accept any com 


promise, any offer of a post here or a post there 


any tinkering with their rights, any mode o 
assistance and last but not the least “alway 
ready to accept any man brought forwar 
with a promise of relieving her immediat 
sufferings” as their Messiah. Our attitud 
towards the questions of the day is not deter 
mined by its inherent righteousness, but b, 
the chance of its reception at the hand 
of the powers that be. We are not alway 
actuated by truth and justice, but by ex 
pediency and tactics. Our object is to pre 
pitiate our foreign rulers, but not to inspir 
our people. We choose to Jive ina world c 
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myth and fiction and not in a world of truth, 
faith and duty. We conceal our sentiments 
not because they are not true and just but 
because we cannot afford to offend those 
whom they might hurt. In trying to deceive 
others we often deceive ourselves. The result 
is that we are lacking in that power of faith 
which alone can make us men, able to create 


a nation and win liberty for the same. 

“Our mortal disease is that unlimited confidence 
in every thing bearing the outward semblance of all 
calculation and tactics, that constant distrust of all 
enthusiasm, energy and simultaneous action—three 
things which sum up the whole science of revolution. 
We wait, study and follow circumstances; we neither 
seek to dominate nor to create them. We honour 
svith the name of prudence that which is, in action, 
merely mediocrity of intellect.” 


Our whole life from top to bottom smacks 
of fear, deadly fear of losing pence and pies, 
fear of losing in the estimation of those whom 
we in our heart of hearts believe to be only 
ustrpers; fear of losing the sunshine of the 
stuile of those whom we believe to be day 
and night engaged in the exploitation of our 
country and the spoliation of our people, fear 
of offending the false gods that have by fraud 
or force taken possession of our bodies and 
souls; fear of being shut up in a dungeon or 
prison house, as if the freedom that we enjoy, 
is not by its owa nature, one to be abhorred, 
despised and hated, ~a freedom by default or 
by sufferance. : 7 In my opinion the problem 


religious not in the sense of doctrines and 
dogmas~-but religious in so far as to evoke 
the highest devotion and the greatest sacrifice 
fromus. Our first want, then, is to raise our 
| patriotism to the level of religion and to aspire 
| to live or to die for it. We believe in religion 
for the sake of the truth in it which is to 
secure for our souls communion with God. 
There in the presence of our God we forget 
“our tiny selves, the pettiness of our minds and 
rising above the same, drink from the pure 
fountain of bliss and love. In the same way, 
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‘before us is in the maina religious problem— 
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let the edifice of patriotism be raised on the 
solid rock of truth and justice. In worshipping 
truth and justice let us be honest and bold, 
regardless of worldly losses and gains. Let the 
people first learn to think honestly and boldly. 
This will in course of time be followed by 
honest, bold and truthful words and the latter 
by honest, bold and inspiring deeds. 

If we do this, the future of our country is 
in our bands. There is no power on Earth 
that can stand between us and our country 
as there is no petty god that can ever come 
between the conscience of an hones+, bold 
worshipper and his Almight) Maker. The first 
step of the political ladder, then, consists in 
our educating the people ina school of true 
politics, of our initiating them into a religion 
of true patriotism with a creed of Nationality, 
Liberty and Unity, to be believed and striven 
after with all the sincerity of heart and devo- 
tion, worthy of the oriental mind.’ Let us 
first renounce all kinds of self-interest and 
class-interest, in favour of a noble and uni- 
versal patriotism embracing all the people and 
all the provinces of mother India, irrespective 
of creed, caste and colour. AU talk of unity 
is futile unless we succeed in bringing about 
a unity of purpose in the minds of the people 
whom we desire to unite. An attempt <o base 
this unity of purpose on material interests, 
might land us in interminable dissensicns and 
endless controversies —in insuperable friction 
and unsurmountable irritation. But a sincere 
effort to give a higher and spiritual basis to 
our unity of purpose might save the situation 
and lead us safely to the haven of our hopes. 
That oneness of purpose is very happily sum- 
med up in the sacred salutation “ Bande 
M ataram,” and in the war-cry of ‘Swaraj.’ 

? Let: us next proceed to examine che forces 
that are likely to oppose us in our propaganda, 
Here again, the greatest danger is, in my 
opinion, from within and not from withcut. 

: To the Government there are only twe paths 
that are open—a system of terror or a system 
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of concessions. Thelatter possesses more pos- 
sibilities of success than the former. A system 
of terror invariably recoils over the heads of 
those that resort to it, and I am confident that 
the British are sufficiently wise not to forget 
that there is a great deal of truth in what is so 
often quoted by European revolutionists that 

“ Blood calls for Blood, and the dagger of the cous- 


pirator is never so terrible as when sharpened on the 
tomb-stone of a martyr.” 

A system of small concessions, however, 
might be more effectual to stem the rising 
tide of nationality. Therein probably hes a 
greater danger to the rapid growth of the 
idea of nationality in the country than in a 
system of repression. Trivial changes in 
administrative machiiery, the reform of the 
most crying Governmental abuses and a 
few more ineffectual concessions not involving 
any fundamental change in the principles of 
Government or in the constitution of the 
same, should not satisfy our people, unless the 
game are accompanied by a guarantee of 
fixed institutions, and a fundamental pact 
recognising a right, a power and a sovereignty 
in-the people. That the opposition of the 
dominant race will be tremendous and terri- 
ble, I readily grant; but what I fear most 
is the opposition from within, the opposition 
of the classes enjoying the special patronage 
of the Government, the opposition of interest, 
the opposition of privilege, and last but not 
the least, the opposition of timidity and 
cowardice. The divine, whom 1 quoted in the 
opening lines of the paper, has in one of his 
essays on social amelioration drawn the fol- 
lowing picture of the attitude of his country- 
men towards the social evils existing in 
English society. He says :— 

“The attitude of some—let us hope very few—is 
simply not to care at all; to live in pleasure on the 
earth and be wanton ; to have hearts as fat as brawn, 
and co-d as ice,and hard as the nether mill-stone ; 
to heap up superfinous and often ill-begotten wealth, 
to be hoarded in acquisition, squandered in luxury, 
or reserved for the building up of idle families. But 
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to men, whose immense riches are squandered, in all 
but an insignificant fraction, on their own lusts and 
their own aggrandisement, comes the stern strong 
message of St. James, “your riches are corrupted, 
your garments are moth-eaten. Ye have lived deli- 
eately on the earth, Rie ae ia pleasure. Ye 
have.nourished your-liéarts in a day of slaughter” 
The attitiide of others is that of a scornful pity, 
half cynical, half despairing. * * * * The attitude of 


‘others again is stolid acquiescence. They are weary 


of the whole thing ; sick of hearing anything about 
it. It annoys them, Tell them of it and they shrug 
their shoulders with an impatient “what can we do!” 
Ask them for help, and they have “so many c¢lahimns,” 
that they practically give to none. Press the claim 
and they resent itas a personal insult.. Suggest a 
plan and they will call it “ Utopian.’ Deseribe a 
ease of anguish and they will call you “ sensational 
Take part in a publie effort and they will sneer at you 
as “ self-advertising.” The one thing they believe in 
is selfish laissez faire. Things will last their time, and 
that is all they care about. They grow too indulgent 
and teo selfish to care abont anything but their own 
indulgences and their own ease.” 


Applying this to Indian society, I am afraid, 
the picture will have to be painted a great deal 
blacker. There are at any rate no traitors 
in English society. In our case the chief 
difficulty does not solely lie in the persistent 
and deliberate discouragement which is held 
out by a large section of the community to all 
efforts towards progress. Here it is not the 
seoffer and the cynic only that stand in the 
way of advance but even more dangerous are 
those who insist to be of you, and with you, 
but whose heart is not with you, and whose 
interests, as understood by them, lie the 
other way. Although they are apt to betray 
themselves at every other step, they cover 
their shame by ridiculing the zealous and the 
earnest, by quietly and philosophically ques- 
tioning their motives and by poisoning the 
minds of others against them. Their attitude 
undergoes no change whether the reform 
advocated is religious, social or political. The 
first bores them as an affection of the brain: 
the second annoys them as tending towards pu- 







ritanism and misanthropy ; the third frightens 
them. The beauty of the whole thing, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that a large number of 
them cannot help poking their noses almost 
everywhere. They enlist as members of so- 
wieties whose proposed object is to preach 
religion. They display great interest in social 
reform so long as it does not interfere wtih 
what they call the joys of life. Maintaining 
an attitude of boldness and defiance to public 
opinion when the latter proposes to interfere 
in any way with the “ pleasures of life”, they 
are docile as lambs when their ladies and 
biradari (caste) people insist on the celebra- 
tion of the marriages of their boys and girls 
at tender ages. As for political associations, 
these are their special hunting grounds. They 
have no objection to preside at public meetings 
or to move or second resolutions or to attend 
Conferences and Congresses, if it suits their 
convenience or is likely to be profitable, but 
all the same they will continue to revel in 
scoffing at and laughing down those who are 
serious and earnest about the matter. The 
general mass of the people are so ignorant of 
political ideas that it is impossible for them to 
' understand or find out the real game which 
these gentlemen are playing. Consequently 
they are often cowed down and persuaded to 
let matters alone rather than make a bold 
stand for their rights. 

The first necessity of the situation is, there- 
fore, the coming forward of a number of whole- 
time workers in each province, devoted to the 
work of giving political education and impart- 
ing right ideas, irrespective and regardless of 
the scoffer and the cynic. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji exhorts us to agitate, agitate and agi- 
tate. I say, Amen! but on the clear under- 
standing that agitation is an educational duty 
P which has to be performed regardless of 
" success in the shape of concessions. Yet the 
~ public be accustomed to agitate for the sake 
of agitation and not in the hope of getting 
any immediate redress. That is,in my opinion, 
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the only way to ward off disappointments 
and to prepare the people for more :ffective 
methods of political activity. Our esteem- 


-ed countryman Mr. Tilak advises the people 


to make the work of adimninistratior on the 
present lines impossible by passive re:.istance. 
Isay, that is only possible by trairing the 
people to a habit of suffering for principles, 
i. €., to dare and to risk; and by infising in 
them a spirit of defiance wherever a yuestion 
of principle is involved. The way ‘s to be 
shewn by personal example and not by precept 
alone. There is the old truth ‘no risk,no gain,’ 
The line of least resistance, of empty resolu- 
tions on paper, of simple resolutions. memo- 
rials, aud not petitions backed up by enything 
which would place our earnestness beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, is a line of action more 
worthy of women than of men. If l maz be per- 
mitted to question the political leaders of the 
country, what irresistible proofs have they up 
to this time given of their earnestness for the 
political demands made by then? If he time 
was not andis not ripe for these procfs, then 
why did they not follow the Japanese in mak- 
ing quiet preparations at home hefore coming 
out openly with fiery speeches and long- 
winded resolutions ? LT, however, we have not 
wasted 22 years on politicalagitation and if 
the Swadeshi and Boycott are not | p-plati- 
tudes to be indulged in for the edification of 
our audiences, let us now take to it s:zriously 
and give incontestable proofs of our « arnest- 
ness for political privileges.) 

Hitherto our work has lacked that system 
and solidity which are the outeome of 
well thoughtout and well organisec plans. 
Hitherto the political movement has only 
been carried out by fits and starts. It has 
completely depended on the moments of 
leisure which gentlemen engaged in “earned 
professions and business, could conveniently 
spare for the same. It has been a lavsour of 
love to them, but it has always oceapied a 
secondary position in their thoughts. The 
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country has so far failed to produce a class of 
men whose chief and prime business in life 
will be political agitation and political educa- 
tion. The chief and crying need of the nation- 
al movement, is the coming forward of a class 
of earnest, sincere, able and devoted men, who 
will move about the country freely and preach 
the Gcspel of freedom, both by word of mouth 
as wel. as by example--men who will win over 
the messes to the cause of Truth and Justice, 
by words of wisdom and lives of service. The 
non-existence of this class at the present 
moment, combined with other difficulties 
makes the national outlook very gloomy in- 
deed, but the remedy to change the face of 
things lies in our own hands. 

There is an all round awakening in the land, 
and if the awakening were to be properly uti- 
lised by the class of men I have spoken of 
above, Iam sure that the dense gloom that 
prevails now, will soon be thinned by streaks 
of encouraging and cheering light, followed by 
the dawn of hope and the sun-rise of national 
birth. Most of our people are unnerved by 
the prevailing disunion and other vices which 
are the necessary outcome of a foreign domi- 
nation. Itis true that foreign domination is 
always brought on by disunion, but once it 
has come in,it accentuates the same and adds 
to ite volume and intensity, as without it, 
it loses the chief reason for its continuance. 
Some of our people are very angry (and at times 
rightly) at the narrow, sectarian, denomina- 
tional spirit that is rampant in the land. In 
their eyes, it is the chief obstacle in the way 
of political independence aud asa means to ob- 
tain the latter, they set about in all sincerity 
and earnestness to root out the former. All 
honour to their sentiments and to their im- 
pulses. Buta calm consideration will show 
that the task isalmost impossible. Ifthe boon 
of Self-Government is to be denied to us so 
long as the people of this country do not give 
up denominationalism and do not take to one 
religion or -no-religion, I am afraid there can 
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be no hope for us. The problem before us is, 
to accept the facts before us as they are, and 
then to build up the edifice of nationality on 
them or in spite of them. I hope I shall not 
be mnisunderstood. J am not opposed to the 
cultivation of a spirit of catholicity amongst} 
the followers of the different religions that are 
to be foundin the country. By all means carry 
on your work in this direction as zealously as 
you can, IJ wish you all success. But I can 
not persuade myself to believe that it is 
possible to uproot denominationalism from 
this land and for the matter of that, from any 
land. Our best efforts should then be_direct- 
ed to create a nation 1n spite of them. Tam 
not quite sure, if it is desirable to do away. 
with religion or with religious denominations 
altogether, even if it were possible to do So. 
All these differences in religion serve their 
own purpose in the general economy of the 
wor.d, and there are a good many people 
whose views are entitled to the greatest 
respect from us, who are inclined to think 
that the world would be poorer and mono- 
toncus by the entire removal of these differen- 
ces. Our readers are probably aware of the 
rebuke administered by Burke to t}fe authors 
of the french Revolution in their efforts to 
enforce a universal equality. In his “ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution”, addressing 
the people of France, he questions the wisdom 
of the sweeping changes effected by them in 
their constitution in the following words :— 
“In your old States you possessed that variety of 
parts corresponding with the various descriptions 
of which your community was happily composed ; you 
had all that opposition of interests, you had that 
action and counteraction which in the natural and 
in the political world from the reciprocal struggle 


of discordant powers, draws out the harmony of the 
universe.” 


JI express no opinion upon the force of the’ 
anathemas hurled by Burke on the French 
Revolution, but [ cannot help remarking that 
there is a great deal of truth in the general 
observation quoted above. The world is, no 
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doubt, good and beautiful only with its diver- 
sity. The chief object of human yearning is, 
has been, and ought to be, to find harmony in 
diversity. Nations are built and unified by 
the differences that exist between the various 
classes of their population. The Apostle of 
Unity in order to succeed must find a common 
object to achieve and a common enemy to 
fight. All differences must be sunk in the 
presence of the latter and to achieve the 
former but not necessarily otherwise. 


For as this and this only can be the com- 
mon basis of nationality, I do not think there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of Indian 
Unity, if the denominational and other differ- 
ences are faced in that spirit. 


Another evil which often staggers us, is the 
illiteracy and ignorance of our people. Here 
again, while admitting the absolute necessity 
of educating the masses, I fail to see the sound- 
ness of the proposition that universal education 
must precede any demand for self-govern- 
ment. In fact it is hopeless to expect anything 
like universal education without self-govern- 
ment. Over acentury anda quarter of Bri- 
tish rule.has failed to educate more than 5 or 
6 per cent. of the people of India, while Japan 
has been wholly educated within less than 40 
years. The educational work is one of the 
most important of our national duties, but 
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by no means should it be made a condition 
precedent to our demanding self-government. 
Here, too, the principal question is of men and 
money. Find out the former and the latter 
wil be forthcoming. That is, therefore, the 
chief thing, for the finding of which, the nation 
should put forth its best energy and talent. 
Give us a dozen men, in each province, 
exclusively devoted to the work of national 
regeneration, and the situation will at once 
assume a bright appearance and will promise 
the most hopeful results. Let us hope that 
the best talent and the best patriotism of the 
country are engaged in tapping the resources 
which are eventually to give us the desired 
class of men, who shall be our national 
Sannvasis in the present crisis. It was pro- 


bably said of times like these that 

“These are the times that try men’s+ouls. The 
sunshine soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country ; but 
he that stands to it now, deserves the thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny like hell is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation w'th us, that 
the harder the contest, the more glorious the triumph. 
What we obtain too cheaply, we esteem too lightly ; 
it is dearness only that gives everything its valuo. 
Heaven knows how to set a proper price upon its 
eoods ; and it would have been strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as Freedom should noo be highly 


rated.” 
LAJPAT RAT, 
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2, THe STORY OF PRINCE SHAMSHER JANG. 


= HERE was a king who had noson. He 
ry called all the holy men of his realm, 

and asked them to pray for him for a 
male child. The prayers of the holy men 
found acceptance, and a very beautiful boy 


was born to the king. Great was ‘he joy of 
the king on seeing the dearest hope of his life 
realised, and large gifts were made to sacred 
shrines and temples, and there was great 
rejoicing throughout the kingdom. Then the 
king called the astrologers, and requested them 
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to cast the nativity of the child. They all 
predicted many auspicious things of the infant 
prince,--that he would be the strongest among 
men, aud very fortunate in all his adventures ; 
that a happy conjunction of the stars shed its 
genial influence on his birth, and that every- 
thing augured long life and happiness. But 
the king, the holy men added, should take one 
precaution, which was, that the prince should 
never be permitted to see the face of the sun 
before he had completed his fourteenth year, 
and that he should, therefore, be brought up 
in a strong fort whose walls should be of 
massiv2 iron seven feet thick. The king did 
as the astrologers and the wise men of the 
realm told him todo. When the fourteen years 
had exvived, the prince, who, by the bye, was 
named Shamsher Jang, one day struck the wall 
with h’s fist, and so severe was the blow that 
the seven feet thick iron wall broke into two, 
as if blown up by a mighty cannon, and fell in. 
pieces on the ground. The young prince issued 
out of his prison-house, and went forth towards 
the east. 

In the way he sawa man digging the hot 
parched earth with aspade. Shamsher Jang 
asked him, “What are you doing, my good 
friend? You must be very strong indeed to be 
able to dig with your spade such a burning and 
rocky soil as this.” The labourer replied :— 
“Young man, I am no doubt known as the 
strongest among my class, but we have a 
prince called Shamsher Jang who has broken 
a seven feet thick iron wall with his fist. He 
ig stronger than I.” Then the prince made 
himself known to the labourer, saying :-—~—‘‘I 
am the prince of whom you speak.” On this 
the earth-digger knelt down, and kissing the 
ground said:—“ Henceforth, I acknowledge 
myself as your inferior; I offer myself as your 
disciple and slave, and will accompany you 
whithersoever you may travel.” The prince 
accepted the labourer, whose name was “Weak- 
body”, and proceeded on his journey. When 
they had travelled some distance they found 
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themselves about noon one day in a spacious 


maidan, in the midst of which was standing a 


man with a bow who was crying out :—“ Take 
care, take care, move aside, move aside, or 
you willbe pierced through by yonder arrow.” 
The prince asked him what he meant by this 
The man replied :—“ Sir, my name 
is Weak-sight, and I shot an arrow fourteen 
years ago at yon starin the zenith, and it is 
just returning, so I warned you lest it might 
injure you in its fall.’ The prince and Weak- 
body strained their eyes to see the arrow and 
the star, but could see neither, They waited 
there expecting to see the fall of the wonder- 
ful arrow which had been shot: fourteen years 
ago and after an hour they saw a burning 
meteor fall on the ground with tremendous 
velocity and pierce the earth many a yard 
deep. It was the arrow which Weak-sight had 
shot fourteen years ago, and which he had 
descried falling from the height of a thousand 
miles. 





On seeing this the prince said :—* Friend. 
you must be the strongest man to shoot an 
arrow so far, and the farthest-sighted to see 
it from such a_ distance.” Weak-sight 
replied :-—“Sir, up to a short time ago, I 
(leemed myself the strongest of men. But we 
have got a prince called Shamsher Jang, whic 
has broken down with his fist a seven feet 
thick iron wall. He is my superior in strength.’ 
Hearing this the prince answered :—“I aw 
Shamsher Jang, of whom vou speak.” On this 
Weak-sight also became the disciple of the 
prince and accompanied him on his journey. 

The prince and his two companions wen 
onward, meeting with no adventure till the: 
reached a very delightful garden full of man: 
a tree laden with fruits. In the middle of thi 
garden ona raised dais was sitting a mar 
strong and glowing with health and vigour 
He appeared to be absorbed in the contempla 
tion of the fruits, and, as soon as he perceive 
the prince and his followers approaching, crie 


out :--“ Away, you people, away. Have yo 
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come to beg these fruits of me? Have you 
come to starve me? I won’t give youasingle 
fruit, or even a single branch, root or leaf, 
however hard you may beg.” Struck with this 
address, the prince replied:—“ Sir, you need 
ot be afraid of our begging of you any fruit. 
We are not hungry. But explain to us, good 
Sir, what you will do with these countless 
fruits. There is no city near where you can 
sell them, and we see no one to share these 
with you in this lonely place.” The man of 
the garden replied :—“ Sir, you appear to be a 
gentleman from your speech and conduct, as 
you have not come to beg for fruits; but if you 
knew me, you would not think me churlish, as 
my speech might have led you to imagine. 
snow, Sir, my name is Weak-appetite. I 
planted these trees exactly fourteen years 
ago; and have been tending them so long 
fasting all these fourteen years. Now they 
have brought forth fruit as you see,—mangoes, 
apples, annanas, pears, berries, &c., and I am 
awaiting the hour of my long deferred repast ; 
and in fact the hour is not far distant, when 
I will eat up not only the fruits, but also the 
trees themselves, branches and all. Wait and 
you will see whether I lie, or speak the truth.” 
The prince sat down with his friends on the 
dais and just as it struck the hour of noon the 
gardener fell on the trees like a-hungry giant 
aud soon left nota shrub standing. The prince, 
seeing this wonderful feat, accosted the 
gardener, saying :—-“ You are the strongest of 
all men.” The gardener said:—‘“ No, Sir, our 
prince Shamsher Jang is the stronger of us 
two. He has broken a seven feet thick iron 
wall with his fist.” The prince said:—‘I am 
he of whom you speak.” Weak-appetite fell 
on. the ground, acknowledged the prince as his 
master and accompanied him in his travels. 
They went on and on till they came to a 
large tank, on the banks of which was seated 
"a man looking anxiously at the water. The 
| prince and his three companions approached 
him and asked, “Why are you sitting here ?” 
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The man replied:—“T dug this tank exactly 
fourteen years ago, and have beea ever 
since sitting here and awaiting its filiag up 
by the rains. It has just filled up to tae brim 
and Tam going to drink it all off. Mv name 
is Weak-thirst.” The prince observed :—* You 
must be the strongest of men to drink off 
such a large tank.” Weak-thirst replicd :— 
“No, Sir, our prince Shamsher Jang is the 
Stronger. He has broken down an iron wall 
seven feet thick with one blow of his fist.” 
The prince then made himself known to Weak- 
thirst and the latter thereupon became his 
follower and accompanied him. The prince 
tarried there fora while and then preceeded 
on his wanderings with his friends. They 
came to a large city where there were many 
shops and large buildings and palaces. The 
shops were full of every kind of mercuaadise 
and contained all that comfort or luxury zould 
demand. They were all open, and the varieties 
of sweet delicacies exhibited on the szalls for 
sale whetted the appetite of the trevellers, 
although it needed no whetting, hungry as 
they were after their long journe>. But, 
Strange to say, none of the shops had any 
keeper, there were none to sell, nor any to buy 
—the whole city was desolate and lifeless, 
The prince and his companions searched one 
shop after another, but found no humaa being. 
So they helped themselves freely tu every 
thing that pleased their fancy and ate and 
drank to their heart’s content. They -emain- 
ed there for the whole day and wher it was 
night they entered one of the most spacious 
and well furnished of the untenanted palaces 
and laid themselves down to rest. “*Vhen it 
was about midnight, a monster, fourteea iuches 
high, carrying in his hand an iron rod fourteen 
yards long, entered the dosolate city, sbhuking 
the houses with his heavy tread, and rearing 
out: “I have eaten all the men of this city, 
but now again I smell human fiesh, Ccme out, 
ye rogues, that I may eat you.” Sbkamsher 
Jang hearing this menace came out with his 
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drawn sword and facing the dwarf coolly 
said:—‘* What dost thou brag of, fellow? 
Know Il am Shamsher Jang, who has broken an 
iron wall seven feet thick with one blow of 
his fist. Come, fight with me.” Hearing this 
the dwarf, whose name was Gootia Deo, or 
little gaint, at once fell on the ground and 
kissing the dust of the prince’s feet, replied 
with great humility :—“I acknowledge myself 
your servant and slave. Be you my master, 
for youare my superior in strength. I also 
will accompany you in your travels. Deign to 
accept my services.” ‘whe prince was, of 
course, glad to receive sucha desirable en- 
forcement to his company and accepted Gootia 
Deo as his follower and fellow-traveller. Then 
the six friends leaving behind that city with- 
out citizens proceeded forward. 

They travelled for months till they came to 
another large and well-peopled city. They 
took up their lodgings in aninn outside the 
city walls. Their land-lord was a kind and 
cheerful host and welcomed them most hearti- 
ly. The travellers had reached the inn ina 
very happy moment, for it was the day on 
which the eldest and only son of the host was 
going to be married to a beautiful and rich 
heiress, The six travellers also joined merrily 
in the festivities of the day. When the marri- 
age ceremony was over and a priest had tied 
the indissoluble knot between the bride and 
the bridegroom and when felicitations were 
pouring in upon the happy couple from all 
sides, a king’s officer in red entered theinn and 
calling aside the host whispered something 
in his ears. The man gave a loud scream 
and fell in a deadly swoon on the ground and 
wailings and lamentations rose on all sides. 
The prince and his companions wondered at 
this sudden change and asked a marriage- 
guest to explain to them what the king’s 
officer could have whispered which caused 
such wailing and lamentation in the house 
where a moment before all were so happy and 
gay. The marriage-guest replied with a deep 


sigh :—* Know, Sirs, that about fourteen yee 
aco a very horrible calamity befell our cit 
A terrible giant came here and began 

spread havoc wherever he went. He beg 
to swallow and devour whatever he cot 
catch hold of. The citizens began to abe 
don the city and at last the king was fore 
to make peace with the cruel monster. It w 
agreed that the king should supply the gia 
daily with forty tons of bread, ten tons 
ghee and one human being. So one of us 
dai-y devoured by the giant and to-day t 
lot Las fallen on the bride-groom just marrie 
and the king’s officer came to inform the hc 
of this. When Shamsher Jang learned t 
cause of the grief of his landlord he at on 
resclved what to do. So going up to the co 
pary, he said :—" Gentlemen, you need not 

saddened, but go on with your festivities, 

will willingly go to this gaint in place of t 
brideg-room, and help to rid your fair city f 
ever of this plague.” Thus raising with | 
promise the damped spirits of the company, t! 
prince went up with his companions to tl 
place where the giant used to come for his fox 
He ound there already four carts loaded wi 
sweetmeats, cakes, and bread and one ca 
full of ghee. So the prince with his five frien: 
began to keep watch, and when it was abo 
micaight, a loud roar like that of thunder w: 
heard, and a giant, whose head touched tl 
sky, made his appearance. The five frien 
who had promised to back up the prince, r¢ 
into the carts and hid themselves under tl 
loads of bread and butter as soon as the 
saw the hideous and frightful monster. Bi 
Shamsher Jang undaunted, though alon 
awaited with perfect composure and wi 
drawn sword the approach of the giant. 4 
soon as the giant had drawn near, the prin« 
suddenly attacked him and separated his hee 
inamoment from the trunk. Then cutting ¢ 
the nose and the ears of the giant and puttir 
them into his pocket, he returned to his frienc 
and called them to come out of their recesse 
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as the giant was no -more. As soon as they 
heard that the giant was killed they all 
jumped out and every one began to brag of 
his great courage. Weak-thirst said addres- 
sing the prince, “ Master, master, shall I drink 
off the whole blood of this rogue of a giant ?” 
Weak-sight not to be left behind his friend 
came forward aud said:—‘ Master, shall I 
blow off the carcass with one arrow to a 
distance of a thousand miles?” Weak-ap- 
petite also came forward and said :- “ Order 
me, prince, that I may devour this carcass 
whole and intact.” So everyone began now. 
when the danger was over, to vaunt of his 
might and strength. But the prince calmly 
said :—“ Friends, there is no necessity now of 
your valour and courage. J have had already 
many examples of your courage this night, so 
let us go back and have some sleep before it is 
day.” So the prince and his friends returned 
to the inn and slept soundly. 

Here, when it was day, the news reached the 
king that the giant was no more. His majesty 
hearing this happy news issued a procla- 
mation ordering the giant-killer to come 
torth and receive the reward of his valour, 
viz., the hand of the king’s daughter and 
sovereignty over half the kingdom. The greed 
of this rich reward raised a host of claimants, 
each of whom swore that he bad killed the 
giant. So the good monarch found himself 
in a dilemma, but the vizier soon helped him 
out of the difficulty, saying: “ Your Majesty, 
when walking round the city this morning I 
happened to see the dead body of the giant. 
Observing the carcass with attention I found 
that the ears and the nose were missing. 
So if any of these claimants be the real 
giant-killer, he will be able to produce the 
missing nose and ears and that will solve the 
- difficulty.” 

So when the king called upon them to 
produce the missingy nose and ears all failed 
except the prince Shamsher Jang. So the 
king dismissed the others witha sharp repri- 
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mand: and, offered his daughter and ‘alf his 
kingdom to the prince. But Shamsher Jang 
declined the offer with thanks and asxed the 
king to confer the great favor.of his danghter’s 


‘hand on Weak-body, and to divide the offered 


half of his kingdom among his five companions. 
The king granted the request of the prince, 
and the latter saw his friend Weak-body mar- 
ried to the Princess and his other friends 
enthroned as kings of five several kingdoms. 
Then the prince took leave of the Eng and 
his friends, and went forward on his journey 
accompanied only by the faithful Gootia Deo. 
After months of travel and great hardships, the 
two friends reached a large and beautiful city. 
They entered the town and walked through it 
doing justice to allits sights, seeing its splen- 
dour and riches displayed in its well-stocked 
shops, and well-furnished houses. At inst they 
came to a palatial building which out-shone all 
others m its magnificence and grandeur, and 
stood surrounded by houses like a king among 
his courtiers. The walls of the house were of 
pure gold, set in with diamonds, and other 
precious stones. Never had the travellers 
seen such a glorious and imposing sigh... They 
entered the portico, and were struck with 
wonder and dismay on seeing a humen skele- 
ton in military accoutrements standing on 
either side of the entrance and a drim in the 
middle. On enquiring of the people what it 
meant, they learned that the house xelonged 
to an heiress, the daughter of a rich merchant. 
She had taken a vow not to marry any person 
who could not fulfill four conditions; these 
skeletons being the bleaching remains of the 
unsuccessful lovers. Hearing this tle prince 
gave a loud succession of blows on the drum, - 
and made the palace ring with the ncise, thus 
announcing the arrival of another candidate 


for the heiress’ hand to the inmat-s of the 


house. Hearing the loud drumming, he mer- 


chant’s daughter sent her maid-se-vant to 


enquire who might be the daring person who 
had beaten the drwn so loud. Theser-ant soon 
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returned conducting in the prince Shamsher 
Jung. When the merchant’s daughter saw the 
prince and found him good-looking, brave and 
well-spoken, she inwardly prayed that he might 
come out successful from the trial. The prince 
was no less charmed with the beauty, grace 
aud intelligence of the merchant’s daughter, 
and asked her the four conditions which must 
be fulfilled. She replied :—“ Prince, the con- 
ditions are these: first, I have been preparing 
food for the last fourteen years and it is 
stored up in yonder house. It must all be 
eaten up at once by a single person; secondly, 
that tank which you see in the middle of the 
palace has been filled by the rains of fourteen 
summers. It must be drunk off by a single 
person; thirdly, on your left you see another 
tank; it is of hot water, which has been boiling 
by a perpetual fire underneath, these fourteen 
years; some one must bathe in it for an hour; 
fourthly, I have a cousin living five thousand 
miles from here. She must be brought here in 
a single day. These are the four conditions ; 
now, can you fulfill them?” The Prince repli- 
ed that he would try; but asked fifteen 
days’ leave for the purpose. Taking the lady’s 
leave, he came out of the house, and going 
up to Gootia Deo who was waiting outside, 
sent him to fetch all his friends whom they 
had left behind. The dwarf at once started 
on his errand and gave the message of the 
prince to his late travelling companions and 
followers. 

No sooner had they received the prince’s 
message than they started on their journey, 
and before the fortnight had expired, they 
presented themselves before their master. 
Prostrating themselves before the prince, they 
said:—“ Master, we can never forget the 
kindness which you have shown us, and can 
never repay the deep debt of gratitude under 
which we lie. Tell us how we can be of any 
service to you.” The prince told them that 
their respective powers would soon be put to 
the test, and that they could be of the great- 
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est service to him in his present emergency. 
He then related to them his encounter with 
the merchant’s daughter and the four condi- 
tions, which he must fulfillor lose hislife. The 
friends reiterated the proffer of their services, 
and when the appointed fifteen days werd 
over they all accompanied the prince to the 
house of the werchant’s daughter. When the 
prince and his friends were ushered into the 
presence of the lady, she asked :—‘“ Are you 
ready to perform your promise?” The prince 
replying in the affirmative, the lady pointed 
to the house full of the fourteen years’ ac- 
cumulation of food and said, “Hat that up.” 
The prince addressing Weak-appetite said :— 
“Now is the time to show the capacity of. 
your stomach ; fall upon the mountain of food.” 
Weak-appetite replied :—“ Master, shall I 
make a sip or asup?” The prince who did 
not understand what his friend meant by the 
two words, asked him to explain himself. The 
other replied :—“ Dear Master, by sip I mean 
the eating away of the food alone stored 
here; by sup is meant the eating up of the 
food together with the baskets, dishes, cups, 
tab.es, glasses, and the room containing it.” 
The prince said:—“Friend, let it be sup 
then.” 

By this time the news had spread that 
wonderful feats of eating and drinking, bath- 
ing and walking were to be witnessed at 
the house of the rich lady, and thousands 
thronged the court-yard to see the perform- 
ances. Great and deafening were the shouts 
of “ Wah!” “Wah!” which the citizens raised 
when they saw Weak-appetite take hold 
of large sacks full of food, put them into his 
mouth and thrust them down his throat by an 
iroz rod. Soon he emptied the house of its 
food, and began swallowing the dishes, cups 
&c. But the lady fearing lest all her precious 
furniture should find room in Weak-appetite’s 
stomach, stopped the havoc, declaring that 
she was satisfied. Then the prince turning 
to Weak-thirst said :—‘ Now friend, dry up 

















ronder tank.” The friend replied :—‘“* Dear 
Master, shall [make a nip ora nup? “What 
lo you mean by these words, my friend?” 
usked the prince. Weak-thirst replied,— 
‘Master, nip is the simple drinking off of the 
water, and wep the drinking off of the water 
ogether with four yards deep of the mud and 
arth underneath and surrounding it.” The 
prince replied: “Let it be nup.” Then Weak- 
thirst fell upon the tank and drank off the 
vhole water together with the mud, fountains, 
narble ghats, banks, &c. The shouts and 
cheers of the spectators echoed back from the 
sky. Then the prince addressing Weak-body 
said, “Friend, enter yon tank of hot water.” 
Weak-body replied, “Shall I bathe in the 
fashion of a liporalup?” On being asked by 
the prince to explain himself, he said :--“ Dear 
master, lip is the method of simple bathing 
in this hot water for an hour orso. Lup is 
the process of bathing in this hot water as 
well as in the fire that heats it.’ The 
prince said:—“Let it be lup then.” Then 
Weak-body plunged into the burning waters 
and swam and dived and played a hundred 
tricks therein for a full hour, and then bursting 
open with his foot the floor of the tank entered 
the furnace beneath and remaining in it for 
an hour came out amidst the applause of the 
by-standers. 

Then the prince said to Weak-sight :—“Friend, 
look to the four quarters and see where is 
the cousin of this lady at this moment.” 
Weak-sight did as he was asked to do, and 
after surveying the four-quarters of the globe 
carefully, replied :—“She is at this moment 
exactly five thousand miles due north from 
this place sitting in a delightful garden.” 
The prince then asked the dwarf Gootea Deo 
to fly and fetch her. The Deo went there 
rwith the speed of lightning and entering the 
garden presented himself before the lady and 
gave her the message that she was required 
at her cousin’s, the merchant’s daughter. 
The lady asked the dwarf to sit down and 
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take some refreshments; he agreed so the 
proposal most gladly and had a most delicious 
repast. But no sooner had he finished t than 
he fell into deep sleep, for the food was all 
drugged. Here the prince became impatient 
and fretted at the delay which the dwarf 
made, But as hours rolled away and the 
dwarf made no appearance, the prince's brow 
became clouded at the prospect of certain 
death which awaited him. Then, wher it was 
an hour to sunset, the merchant’s daughter 
said :—‘ Prince, you are lost. Prepare zo meet 
the reward of your temerity.” “No, I have 
not yet lost my wager. It is an hour still to 
night and my servant may return in the 
meantime,” said the prince,. with the greatest 
coolness and indifference, though he had but 
little hope in his heart. Then tue prince 
asked Weak-sight to see what was the matter 
with the Gootia Deo. Weak-sight ooking 
towards the north cried out :—‘ Ha, ha, the 
rascal is sleeping under a tree. Wait, aster, 
I will soon awake him,” Saying this 1e took 
up his bow, and discharged a well-aimed arrow 
at Gootia Deo, and it fell with a louc whirr 
near the ear of the sleeping dwarf. Thesound 
at ouce aroused Gootia who rose up, rubbed 
his eyes, looked towards the sun and finding 
it was still one hour to nightfall wens up to 
the lady and with the greatest composure and 
without betraying his own weakness. asked 
her to accompany him. Then without giving 
her any time to reply caught her by the 
waist, he put her on his shoulder and placed her 
before the merchant’s daughter Just as she 
was going to order the executioners to cut 
off the head of the prince. Great was the joy 
of the prince, his companions and the crowd 
assembled, at this sudden change of fortune, 
and at the very hour in which the prince 
was to have been executed, he was joined 
by the ties of matrimony to the merchant’s 
daughter. 
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AN OLD GERMAN EPIC 


HE story of the Nibelungenlied is not so 
well known, outside Germany, that a 
writer can presuppose an acquaintance 

with it. Accordingly, the first part of our 
business is to recall it. 


Once upon a time, it appears, there ruled 
in Burgundy a prince named Gunther, an un- 
married man, with a sister named Kriemhild. 
Not far beyond his frontier lived Siegfried, a 
young knight of the Netherlands. Siegfried 
heard of Kriemhild’s beauty and her reluctance 
to accept a husband; and he went off to Worms 
resolved to winher. He had the good fortune 
to help Gunther in a serious war, and soon 
aftervards he accompanied him to Iceland, and 
procured for him the hand of Brunhild. This 
is one of the great episodes of the poem. The 
Princess of Iceland, like Kriemhild, was not 
easily to be won. She had a magic girdle 
which conferred on her the strength of twelve 
men, and she challenged her suitors to a trial 
of strength in hurling rocks. If they lost, they 
lost their Jives; and Gunther would have per- 
ished like his predecessors if Siegfried had not 
helped him. Siegfried had a little cap which 
rendered him invisible *; he came secretly to 
Gunther’s aid, and Brunhild was beaten on her 
own ground. So Gunther’s courtship ended 
in marriage, and Brunhild went back with him 
to Worms; but an uncomfortable wedding night 
he had of it. The lady repulsed him from her 
bed, tied him hand and foot and hung him up 
ona nail till the morning. He had to call in 
Siegfried’s aid once more, and that stout hero 
wrestled with Brunhild till he secured her 
girdle and left her an ordinary mortal virgin. 

“ Simdar aceounts of magical caps are to be found in Indian 


Folktales. See, for instance, the one referred to in the folk-tale pub- 
lished-in our last issue.—-Rip., Af. B. 
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After that she subsided into a meek wife, anc 
Gunther had no reason to complain of her, 
Siegfried now asked for Kriemhild, and witl 
everyone's approbation and her own consent 
took her to wife. She loved him well, anc 
returned with him to the Netherlands, a bride 

Allthis we may consider to be introductory 
The tragedy of the poem is still to begin, anc 
from Brunhild it broke out. She thought 
the alliance with Siegfried too low for hei 
husband’s sister, and she thought he stayec 
away too much in the Netherlands. She 
wanted him to come and do homage tc 
Gunther, and after ten years she inducec 
Gunther to send for him. He came bringin; 
Kriemhild, and Gunther received him witl 
a royal welcome; but Brunhild never for 
got her suspicions. She took an opportunity) 
to remind Kriemhild that Siegfried was only 
her husband’s vassal; and she met with a1 
answer that not a little surprised her. Fo: 
Siegfried had told the story of the girdle t¢ 
Kriemhild, and Kriemhild at once threw i 
in Brunhild’s face. The two ladies partec 
in wrath; and Siegfried, when he heard thi 
tale from his wife, knew that mischief woul 
follow. No wonder he gave Kriemhild : 
sound beating; and next morning penitentl: 
she sought Brunhild, and asked her to let th 
matter rest. Brunhild affected to consent 
she then proceeded to enquire of the foolisl 
woman whether there was any danger tha 
Siecfried particularly feared. She learnei 
that he had one weak point. Long ago he ha 
slain a dragon, aud bathing in its blood ha 
made himself proof against all weapons, sav 
in one spot, on his shoulder, where a linden lea 
had fallen and kept him dry. This was hi 
weak spot; and Brunhild struck him throug 













t. * She arranged a hunting excursion, in the 
ourse of which a knight named Hagen trea- 
herously slew him. 


Thus ends the seconde episode of the story. 
iegfried was bewailed and buried; his wife 
ved to avenge his death. She was sought in 
marriage by Etzel, the king of the Huns; and 
he accepted his hand to further her venge- 
nce. Years passed away, and when she had 
won every heart in Hungary she sent a kindly 
invitation to Gunther to visit the Hungarian 
ourt. Gunther was blind, but Brunhild 
knew what this meant, and Hagen, who is 
now the hero of the tale, knew it too. Ne- 
vertheless they scorned to show themselves 
fraid, and along with the chivalry of Burgundy 
Gunther undertook the fatal journey. When 
they reached the Court, the two kings, who 
had no quarrel, met on pleasant terms, but 
Hagen and Kriemhild wasted no time in pre- 
tences. The quarrel first broke out among the 
squires and inferior knights, and soon every 
sword was drawn. The Burgundians seized 
the banqueting hall, and defied the Huns. 
They were few in numbers, but all desperate 
men. Time after time they repulsed the 
“Huns, who would have come to terms with 
them, had Kriemhild allowed such a thing. 
But she now faltered in her purpose, or flin- 
ched from the cost. Almost all the heroes 
of the two nations perished, and one by one the 
chief actors in the tragedy fell. Hagen and 
Kriemhild lived tillthe last, when Hagen over- 
come with wounds was bound and led into her 
presence. She struck off his head with Sieg- 
fried’s sword, and accomplished her heart’s 


* A similar account is met with inthe Mahabharata. Gandhari, the 
queen of the blind king Dhritarashtra, deprived herself, too, of the 
luxury of sight, by tying a strap of cloth over her eyes. During the 
great war of Kurukshetra she asked her eldest son Duryodhana to 
came to her quite naked, so that his body might become quite invul- 
nerable to any weapon by her looking at him. He could not go to his 
mother all naked, but went with a narrow strip of cloth round his 
loins. On Gandhari’s looking at him his whole body became invulner- 
able, except the hidden part. He was killed by Bhima with a stroke 
of his strong club at that weak point.—Ep., AM. R, 
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desire. A moment later she was killed by 
a Hungarian knight, who was angered by her 
cruelty. , 

Thus the story ends. When it is enned and 
we have read it through, what impression is 
left upon our minds ? 

In the first place, we are perhaps surprised 
to find that the theme is touched in sc super- 
ficiala style. Religious sentiment plays no 
part in the poem. The court occasionally 
go to mass; but outside the church religion 
does not affect them. The name of God they 
occasionally utter, but He is never present 
in their minds as a refuge or an avenger. 
One character alone, on one occasion, speaks 
in a different vein, the Margrave Radeger, 
who appears in the closing scenes. He is 
a follower of Kriemhild, bound by a positive 
promise to serve her, but no enemy of the 
Burgundians, whom he bas no desire to fight. 
Kriemhild insists on his doing so, and with 
much agony of mind he enters the fray “ Woe 
to me,” he cries, “ God-forsaken, that I have 
seen this day ! I must forsake all my honour, all 
the truth and virtue that God has entrusted 
to me. Alas, O God in Heaven, that no 
erief will spare me this! Whichev=r side 
Tleave and turn to the other, I have done 
wickedly ; if J avoid both, all men will cry 
shame on me. Now may He, who gave me 
life, arise and guide me!” This is the lenguage _ 
of a pious man; and it is curious it should be 
unique in the poem. The author is ccnscious 
of the horrid nature of his theme, but be never 
raises the eternal problem of evil. He differs, 
therefore, by a long interval from the shakes- 
pear of King Lear. 


He writes, most people could say, as an 
artist. He has a tale to tell, and thinks of 
nothing but telling it. This is his sphere 
and within it he is completely successnul. No 
tale has ever been better told. The language 
employed is simple, in all senses ; toc simple 
in one, for its simplicity approaches rutleness ; 
but it is perfectly direct, there is nothing 
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tedious about it and in the course of the story 
it assumes at times tremendous power, The 
descriptions are never too long; they are 
carried just so far as to place before us the 
spirit of the scenes, At the right moment, 
we always find ourselves in sympathy with 
the situation. 

The story, as already noted, falls into three 
parts. In the first part the artist lavishes all 
his colours on the portrait of Siegfried. Of him 
we may perhaps say that he is the finest 
expression in literature of the youthful hero. 
The great figures in the epics are not youth- 
ful; they are like Fitz-James :— 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly stamped its signet sage. 
Siegfried, however, meets us in the first flush 
of youth. Being a warrior and living ina 
warlike age, he regards the worldas the prize 
of the strong arm, and when he visits Gunther 
for the first time, he greets him with the 
audacious proposal that they shall fight for 
their kingdoms and the victor shall take all. 
Happy, we may say, that Golden Age, when the 
native hue of resolution was not sicklied over 
with the pale hue of moral scrupulosity ; and 
thrice happy Siegfried, who had such a glorious 
confidence in himself. He did not on this 
occasion need to justify it ; he won his bride by 
helping and not by vanquishing his brother-in- 
law. But there was no vanity in his boast, 
nor any ferocity in hisheart. Brave and kind 
and unsuspicious, he remains the ideal of 
youth, as men see it when years have taught 
them to value it. How pleasing are all his 
relations with Kriemhild! It was a case of 
love at first sight between them, swift in de- 
cision, unerring in fidelity. No one will 
grudge Siegfried his prize; if any one could do 
so, his modesty would disarm them. When 
Gunther proposed and Kriemhild accepted him 
for a husband, “Siegfried blushed under the 
eyes of his love; he offered his service to the 
lady. The court bade them stand side by side 
and formed a circle round them; then they 
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asked I<riemhild if she would take the hero’s 
hand. Like a modest maiden she stood a- 
while abashed; yet such was Siegfried’s happy 
destiny that she would not say “ No” outright: 
so the prince of the Netherlands plighted his 
troth to her. Before all the heroes he took he 
in his arms and kissed her lovely face.” The 
union thus happily begun was happy through- 
out; if Siegfried, as we have seen, once gave 
Kriemhild a beating, it was well meant, well 
deserved and accepted in the proper spirit 
Soon afterwards when he set off on the fata 
chase, “he kissed his true wife on the mouth:— 
‘God grant I may see thee well again, wife 
and thou see me; beguile the time with thy 
fair maidens ; J must away.’” 

During the chase we see him in all his glory 
The hunters divided into parties, and Siegfriec 
went off with one dog to explore the forest 
Nothing could escape him, boars and_ lion: 
and bison and deer fell beneath his arrows anc 
the strokes of his keen sword, Balmung. At 
last he grew tired of success, and rejoinec 
his comrades for the evening meal. It was 
nobly furnished, as became a royal chase, but 
one thing was wanting, the wine, for Hager 
had cunningly sent it astray. So they had t« 
drink.at the stream, and as Siegfried bent t« 
(lo so, Hagen stabbed him in the back, on thr 
fatal spot where the linden leaf had fallen. He 
did not die without astruggle, but the wounc 
was dealt by a sure hand and he perished 
His dying words commended his wife to Gun 
ther, and reminded his murderers that ven 
geance might overtake them. 

So he passes out of the story ; we see 
nothing more of his beauty and hear no mort 
of his gay cheerful speeches. His place in the 
poem is taken by Hagen. One does not quit 
understand the root of Hagen’s hostility to 
wards him. It is not aversion to a foreigner 
it is not jealousy ; it is not devotion to Brun 
hild’s person. It seems to be simply th 
antipathy of an alien temper. Hagen is ; 
warrior as dauntless as Siegfried himself 


































but dark and fierce, impatient of all gaities 
and kindly jests, and implacable, once kindléd 
to resentment. He never explains or justifies 
his hatred of Siegfried; it is like Siegfried’s 
love for Kriemhild,a passion at first sight, 
nat will not rest till it is satisfied. As for 
the course he took to satisfy it we do not feel 
that it deserves the charge either of cowar- 
dice or treachery; it was the only plan 
against Siegfried’s magical powers, In other 
scenes Hagen evinces no lack of courage. 

From the hour when Kriemhild sent her 
invitation to Hungary, all interest centres in 
him. He feels that he is pointed at and he as- 
sumes the lead throughout. Some one dreams 
n inauspicious dream, and dissuades him 
from the-journey. “The man who trusts in 
dreams,” says he, “ cannot see what perfect 
honour requires of him.” So off he rides, at 
the head of all the army, till they reach the 
Danube. The river is high in flood. “ You 
must look fora ford, Hagen,” says the king. 
“Tam not so weary of my life,” says Hagen, 
“that I mean to be drowned in these broad 
waves. Before that happens, many a man 
of Etzel’s shall die by my hands; I am glad 
to think of it.” So he went to look for a ferry- 
man ; and behold ! he heard a splashing in the 
water, and he saw a group of women bathing 
inalovely fountain. Mermaidens they were; 
that flitted about the stream like birds. He 
knew they had mystic powers of prophecy 
and he asked them: what the end of the ex- 
pedition would be. “Not one of you shall 
return ”, said they, “save the King’s chaplain”. 
And Hagen proved this soon after, for he 
founda boat and got himself and the army 
ferried over andon the passage he suddenly 
threw the chaplain overboard. “ By God’s 
help,” however, as the poet vaguely says, the 
chaplain swam ashore, and Hagen knew that 
the mermaids’ prophecy would not fail. 

So the Nibelungs travelled onwards till they 
reached the domains of Rudeger. This was 
a vassal of King Htzel’s and he serves in the 
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poem as a foil to Hagen. He is net, like 
Siegfried, a hero who is alittle more than a 
common man; but he is a model of common 
humanity at its best, graceful and accomplish- 
ed. He lives in his castle with his wife and 
daughter ; in connection with him we have 
a glimpse of domestic life. For two weeks 
he entertained the Nibelungs ; and ke sent 
them on their way with rich presents and 
good wishes. We have seen how he met them 
later on in battle. “Ye gallant Nibelungs,” 
he cried, as he entered the hall, “take heed to 
yourselves; you shall put me to the proof and 
I you; onee we were friends, but now I release 
me from my troth.” They would scarcely 
believe it, but he assured them it must be: at 
last Hagen asked him for a new shielc, as his 
shield was broken, and the Margrave handed 
him his own. In return Hagen promised 
that he should not die by his hand; and all 
the warriors wept. But a spirit of frenzy 
came over the Margrave, he rushed on the foe 
and perished ; “in Rudeger, the father of all 
virtue lay dead.” 

But we are anticipating. We must follow 
Hagen to the court. Kriemhild welcomed her 
brother; but the words that passed tstween 
her and Hagen were few and menacing. When 
she approached him, he refused to rise; he sat 
gcrimly in his place with a sword laid across 
his knee. It had a golden hilt, adorned with 
a jasper greener than grass. Kriemhild knew 
it for Siegfried’s sword and her heart burned 
within her. She charged him openly, for the 
first time, with Siegfried’s murder; and he 
avowed it. But none of the knights who 
were with her took her hint to slay him; so 
the day passed away quietly. At night Hagen 
kept watch with his friend Volke, the Iiddler. 
This warrior, like a true German, was w musi- 
cian; he played the violin, and he had brought 
one with him to Hungary. Moreover, his 
sword was shaped like a fiddle-bow, and great 
execution he did with it. Throughout the 
night Volke played and Hagen wutched. 
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Next day there were courtesies again; in the 
evening Htzel feasted the visitors and showed 
them his little son, and promised to send lim 
some day to Burgundy. “Methinks”, said 
Hagen, “I see the mark of death on him; I 
shall not often pay my court to him.” He 
meant what he said; next day there was a 
‘quarrel of the servants; and one Burgundian 
knight who was with them escaped alone to 
the court. He entered the room where all 
the knights were seated and told his tale, 
and Hagen knew that the hour was come. 
“Take we the king’s wine, and drink love to 
each other,” he cried, “let the young prince 
of the Huns taste it first;” with the words he 
struck off the child’s head; and every sword 
at once was drawn. A moment’s truce was 
allowed for the two kings to retire, with 
Kriemhild; then the struggle went on, till 
every Hun within the hall was slain. Kriem- 
hild, escaped from slaughter, with bribes and 
entreaties persuaded all the chivalry of the 
Huns to take up the struggle; and for two 
days it lasted. The Burgundians fought in- 
cessantly ; they took no sleep and for refresh- 
ment they drank the blood of the slain. 
Kriemhild set the hall on fire, but the Bur- 
gundians survived this; Hagen’s spirit never 
failed him. “Stand by the wall,” said he, “take 
heed the burning rafters fall not on your 
heads; tread them ever deeper in the blood.” 
So the strife was renewed, and at last, as we 
know, Dietrich of Berne overpowered Hagen 
and brought him before the queen. She 
asked where Siegfried’s hoard was hidden; 
“Daughter of hell!” saidhe, “ you shall never 
see it.” 

Then he perished. We see him consistent 
to the end. Kriemhild too is consistent ; yet 
in the course of her life there is a change. 
Before Siegfried’s death she is not a remark- 
able figure, save for her attachment to her 
husband, which is deep and amiable. “See 


how he stands there,” she said to Brunhild,. 


“how loftily he steps before the knights, like 
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the bright moon ruling the stars. Truly I may 
well rejoice.” One feels, she might have bee 
more discreet; but there is nothing strange 
in the sentiment. After Siegfried’s deat] 
every idea vanishes from her mind save tha 
of vengeance. ‘ 

The poet does not tell us that he consider: 
this immoral; he neither praises nor dispraise: 
her. Suchis his attitude throughout. There 
are no moral judgments in the poem. Iti: 
more plain what he admires than what lu 
cordemns. Courage, fidelity, generosity anc 
courtesy—these he clearly appreciates; bu 
he passes no judgment on Kriemhild or Hagen 
This is a notable fact; the Nibelungenliec 
may be cited in support of the maxim “art fo 
art's sake.” The same may be said of Homer 
and in more respects than this. Homer show: 
the same impartiality between the contending 
sides of his poem; Hector and Achilles ar 
treated with equal sympathy; so are the Bur 
gundians and the Huns. 

Moreover, the author of the Nibelungenlie: 
must be placed almost as high as Homer ir 
artistic power. His story is finely planned, ant 
the action moves with unfailing spirit. Hov 
different is the chaos of the Arthurian legends 
The language of the speeches is forcibly cha 
racteristic ; every word of Seigfried or Hage 
displays the man. And the atmosphere a 
each stage of the tale is equally well main 
tained; the unclouded sunshine of the proem 
the horrors of the close. In fact there is n 
piece of literature that proceeds with greate 
power to a climax. 


OCriticising it from a wholly different poin 
of view, we might ask “what is its relatio) 
to the life of its own age?” It seems t: 
have been written about the end of the XTIt! 
century, but when or by whom nobody knows 
Like all such poems it draws on much olde 
materials, but we cannot tell exactly wha 
they were or how they wereused. Itis clea 
from the ‘opening lines that the author con 
ceives himself to be reciting a tale of the past 
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“In old stories we hear wondrous tales, of 
“noble heroes and great deeds, of feasts 
“and weddings, of tears and lamentations and 
“strife between bold heroes; now may you 
hear a wondrous tale from me.” But we 
ay suppose his knowledge of the past to 
have been less perfect even than ours, and his 
picture is probably a picture of his own age 
with the attractive elements thrown into 
prominence. Jn some ways his notions of the 
past are obviously false; his political system, 


His kings are already invested with an inhe- 
rited divinity, which contrasts with their in- 
active r6le. * We may suppose the old German 
ings to have been less sacro-sanct but more 
vigorous rulers. 

Nor can it be said that the poem is much 
evidence of the age in which it was written. 
The serious interests of life are absent from it. 
We can hardly believe the writer was almost 
a contemporary of Dante. Neither politics 
or religion comes into view; and of course 
nothing is to be gathered about the daily 
life of Germany, thoughin England this very 
theme was soon afterwards to furnish the 
pages of Chaucer. The poem seems in fact 
to be related to its own age much as Trollope 
was to the Victorian era. It was written 
for novel readers of courtly circles. It reflects 
the lighter social side of chivalry; lighter, 
inspite of its tragedy, because the visionary 
and mystic elements of chivalry were not pre- 
sentinit. The chivalry of the Nibelungenlied 
would not have provoked Cervantes to write 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

We may find this a little curious when 
taken in connection with the character- 
istic German temper. The Germans are the 
mystics of Europe, and all the idealism of 

divalry is theirs. Certainly one might have 
Fe chasied their national epic to possess a more 
spiritual tone. 
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Wagner, I believe, in these 


~~ 2 ®T"have “died,” says—Wolfhart, “by a king's hand, a glorious 
death,” Te 
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latter days, has tried to infuse into it some- 
thing such; but I suspect, as they say. the 
old bottles have burst. Anyhow the Nibe- 
lungenlied cannot be taken very ser ously ; 
it is nota criticism of life. This is perhaps 
the reason why it has not been placed in the 
first line of literary works; and, if so, we have 
finally after all to reconsider the view that 
art should exist for art’s sake. Such art as 
seems to abide by this canon is found in the 
end to be limited in power and interest. 

To return, however, to the relation between 
the Nibelungenlied and Germany, one must 
add that in many ways the poem is thormughly 
German. Very German is the unatected 
pleasure which the knights and ladies feel 
in each others’ company. There is nc harm 
meant and none follows; it is all in cccord- 
ance with the universal German view that 
the mutual admiration of the sexes is a lawful 
source of human happiness. The banquets, 
too, are thoroughly national; and fina ly, the 
occasional little touch of domestic haypiness. 
It is easy to feel that we could have entered 
this world and lived comfortably in it. In this 
way the poem is interesting evidence of the 
continuity of Huropean life. 

With regard to its moral, as we have said, 
it has none, not even cherchez la feinms. We 
must remember what the cynics mean Dy this, 
that women are more spiteful and more mis- 
chievous in the world than men. New the 
Nibelungenlied no doubt centres on a feminine 
quarrel and one which suggests ths con- 
clusion; yet nothing would have come of it 
except for Hagen. The feminist may, there- 
fore, answer that his vindictive temp=r is as 
great an evil in the world as Brunhi.d’s in- 
quisitive jealousy and her petty desire to 
humiliate Kriemhild. Asfor the noble= sides 
of the feminine temper, it is no doubt a mere 
misfortune that they are not depicted in the 
poem. And Kriemhild’s inflexible pu=zsuit of 
revenge is unquestionably a kind of wild 
justice, 
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The Nibelungenlied belongs to the class of 
recreative literature. It is not easy for it to 
assume its own place in the libraries of the 
present day. To enjoy it one would have to 
master its old German, so far as not merely 
to make it out but to read it easily. This is 
not a very hard task, but the man who is busy 
with daily work must make a special hobby of 
it. And I wonder that old German poetry does 
not claim more votaries among English people, 
merely as a hobby. While its themes are not 
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uncongenial, its language escapes the hackney 
associations of the newspaper and the sixpen- 
ny magazine. In reading it we feel that 
we have escaped once more to the woods and 
the meadows, the birds and the flowers that 
Germans and Knglishmen and most Huropeans§ 
love. And in the Nibelungenlied the human 
characters are real, and we can really under- 
stand them. ‘Old wood to burn; old wine to 
drink ; old books to read; and old friends to 
keep company with.” 
J. NELSON FRASER. 
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OW to relieve agricultural indebtedness 
and ameliorate the woful condition of 

the average ryot, with about 7 to 10 
acres of land for cultivation, from year to 
year, is the problem which has occupied 
public attention these many years. That it 
is aproblem set with many difficulties can 
not be gainsaid. But it is not one which 
defies solution. Indeed a laudable attempt 
was made some twenty years ago to establish 
an agricultural bank on a modest scale to 
extricate the Deccan peasantry from their 
chronic condition of want and distress. Sir 
William (then plain Mr.) Wedderburn, in con- 
sultation with a few earnest friends, notably 
the late Messrs. Ranade and Mandalik, had 
sketched out a skeleton scheme on a most 
practical basis, which, as is well known, passed 
the searching ordeal of Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment, with so able and trained an expert in 
economics as Sir Hvelyn Baring, now Lord 
Cromer, Sir William next interested himself 
in getting the approval of some of the sympa- 
thetic parliamentarians of the day, specially 
Mr. John Bright. With that object in view, 


approved of. 


he read a carefully prepared paper explaining 
his scheme before the Hast India Association. 
It was intelligently discussed and heartily, 
But the India Council, with its 
deep-rooted conservatism, its bureaucratic 


instinets, and woful want of practical ex- 
perience, pigeon-holed the modest scheme, 
so well-considered and far-reaching in its 
beneficent effects. 
for sanctioning or vetoing all reforms, having 
for their object the welfare of the masses, 
the India Council is infinitely worse than the 
House of Lords. However strong the opposi- 
tion of the latter, it is subject to the solvent 


As the ultimate tribunal 


criticism of the nation at large. No such 


check or influence could be brought to bear 
upon the former, which for all practical 
purposes is more potential in its absolute 
autocracy than the Kaiser and the Tsar or the 
Ottoman ruler on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Thus the first practical scheme of an agricul, 
tural bank came to grief. 


Since that date spasmodic efforts have been 


made here and there but to no_avail.. The 


Viceroyalties of Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferit 

























rere notorious more for glory and gunpow- 
er, for foreign conquests and frontier wars, 
han for peaceful domestic reforms, specially 
gricultural. But more disastrous than the 
fghan war, the seizure of Upper Burmah, the 
snjdeh scare, and other kindred warlike 
xpeditions—utterly uncalled for and crimi- 
ally wasteful—was the Lansdownian regime, 
hich by its reckless and blind currency policy 
estroyed by one stroke of the pen half the 
etty savings and hoardings of the masses, 
pecially the tillers of the soil. It created 
he dishonest Rupee, which has still to be 
ehabilitated. The agriculturist, impoverished 
she was, and hopelessly involved in debt, 
ras now hit beyond all compare. So that it 
Ss using only the language of sober truth to say 
hat his material condition in 1893-94 was 
nfinitely worse than what it was during 
he calamitous famine year of 1876-77. But 
10 thought was bestowed on improving the 
sondition of that miserable entity. The rulers 
ere more keenly anxious how to award a 
ompensation allowance to the members of 
he services, who had fallaciously raised the 
ry of low exchange,than to redress the 
wrongs of the ryot. It was alleged that this 
xchange was most unfavourable for family 
remittances ; but the fact was ignored that the 
ewer sovereigns which were exchangeable 
t the time for Rupees, in no way diminished 
heir purchasing power in the gold using coun- 
tries. On the contrary, it was demonstrated 
that the greater appreciation of gold had 
diminished prices from forty to fifty per cent., 
which was everyway favourable to the 
families of Anglo-Indian officials residing in 
Kingiand. But when has India ever witnessed 
practical statemanship in finance and ecomo- 
mics at the seat of Government ? 

|.Vamine, however, once more visited the 
Poi aye, two famines one after the other, 
more widespread and disastrous in their in- 
tensity than the one of 1877-78. The attention 
of the sympathetic British people was drawn 
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to the melancholy fact. The true ca:ses of 
famine were more intelligently discussed than 
ever they were before. The ameliorasion of 
the condition of the peasantry was the theme 
of many a well-meaning critic in the British 
Press. The net. outcome of that criticism 
was the establishment of a Famine Union 
under the presidency of Lord Oouztenay, 
owing mainly to the disinterested and untiring 
efforts of Sir William Wedderburn. The Union 
made it clear to the British public that the 
two severe famines were famines of money 
more than of food. It also appealed to the 
then Secretary of State to cause a su”vey to 
be made of typical villages which m.ght be 
found in a condition of increasing agricultural 
indebtedness, with the ultimate object of 
relieving it by some practical means. The 
urgency of extended irrigation works in tracts 
constantly liable to famine was also earnestly 
pleaded; and, next, the project of instituting 
agricultural banks on the lines previously 
laid down was once more revived. Owing to 
the circumstances stated above, the question 
was not only persistently discussed Dy the 
Indian press but was vigorously urged on the 
Government of India. That authority dsputed 
Sir I. Nicholson to consider how far the 
institution of co-operative credit societies, 
which have proved such a success on the con- 
tinent of Hurope, might be possible and practi- 
cable in India. That official, with commendable 
industry, energy and ability, submitted his 
report, with the result that the Government 
of India, after some delay, was enalled to 
enact the legislation which is known as the 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act. 

It is superfluous to enter into the ‘etails 
of that enactment. It is contended far it by 
those who support it, that as the practical 
operations of the Act come to be testad, its 
beneficence and utility will come to 2e uni- 
versally recognised. On the other hanc, there 
is a school of pessimists which has ex) ressed 
its scepticism about its general success, 
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Credit Societies, it is urged, must have a basis 
of substantial credit to carry on their opera- 
tions. But where, in the case of the majority 
of the poor agriculturists, was credit? It was 
nowhere. To found co-operative societies 
without credit, was a hopeless task, ltable 
even after years of experiment to dismal 
disappointment. But it is rejoined that in 
spite of indebtedness and lack of credit, 
agricultural credit societies have flourished 
in [Kurope and are recognised to-day as an 
unqualified success, Whatis there to prevent 
such societies, if well nursed and economically 
managed, from becoming an equal success ? 
The cardinal principles of that success were 
self-kelp and thrift. It is the persistent 
carrying into effect of these principles that 
has made the condition of continental 
farmers so much better to-day than what it 
was half a century ago. The principle and 
work of what are known in Germany and 
Austzia as Raiffeisen associations are well 
worth following in this country, subject to the 
idiosyncrasies of our Indian ryots. It is no 
doubt the fact that to-day not only are these 
Co-operative Oredit Associations established 
all over the German Empire, in direct and 
vital connexion with a Oentral Institute at 
Neuwied, but there are Farmer’s Co-operative 
Stores affiliated to them. These exist in great 
bpumters, while the central authorities have 
called into existence, for the common good, a 
series of huge establishments for the supply 
of agricultural requisites of all kinds. The 


‘magnitude of the system of Raiffeisen institu- 


tions is undoubted. An idea may be gained 
from the fact that it requires a permanent 
staff of 300 officials of all grades. During the 
half a century of their existence,it has not 
happened once that a member has suffered 
owing to the enforcement of the rules on 
which their financial foundation is laid by 
means of what are called “ business shares.” 
Considering all that has been urged about 
these continental associations, it seems proble- 
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matical whether the credit societies whicl 
hare now sprung up in India are destined t¢ 
achieve the same success. In the first place 
there is the illiteracy of the Indian ryot 
which cannot be made light of. No doubt far 
mers everywhere are supposed not to be we] 
educated; but still it cannot be said of thi 
coutinental farmers that they are as bereft 0 
the knowledge of the three R’s as the mass 
of our poor tillers of the soil are. And th 
question is whether these illiterate cultiva 
tors would thoroughly understand the guidins 
prixciples, and strive to exercise the virtues o 
unselfishness and mutual help. Secondly, tf 
may be pointed out that the 4,000 and mor 
ruial co-operative loan associations which ar 
affiliated to the Neuwied Central Organisatio 
all draw their funds from that great reser 
voir. The motive power of the entire Raiffei 
sen organisation comes from that source. The 
Central Bank is recognised to be absolutel; 
essential. It is admitted to bea great practica 
advantage to have sucha central institutios 
to which the many minor organisations coul 
look forward for obtaining funds which are 
bevond their own power to raise. This Centra 
Bank, it may be observed, was establishes 
thirty years ago with a capital of £250,000 in 
shares of £50 each. It has an annual turn 
over of over 25 millions sterling. It cai 
hardly be said that in India there has yet beet 
established a single Central Bank in a singh 
province, let alone a district, with a capita 
commensurate even to the moderate require 
ments of the agricultural population, to feex 
the co-operative Central Societies which mai 
have been established. Our information i 
that three years ago there were as many a 
4,000 rural co-operative loan associations h 
Germany affiliated to the Neuwied_centra 
organisation. There were about 2 lakhs-¢ 
farmers from whom loans were outstandin;: 
representing over fifteen millions sterling 
These had been advanced for the purchase o 
land and buildings, improvements to farms 
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purchase of live-stock and so on. The rate 
of interest ranged fomi 34 to 3 per cent. It is 
not surprising under the circumstances that 
Raiffeisen institutions have become firmly 
rooted on the Continent and are a great 
financial success, 


Thirdly, continental agricultural conditions 
are In no way identical with those prevailing 
among Indian peasantry. It is not right, 
therefore, to say that with the planting of 
credit societies somewhat on the continental 
principles, we shall attain the same success 
here or anything approaching it. ‘T'o predicate 
such success is to draw too largely upon our 
credulity. It is here that the ardent advocates 
of our Indian Co-operative Credit Societies 
are stumbling and groping in the dark. 


But it is said that these institutions must 
grow and that sufficient time should be allow- 
dd to enable us to judge of their success. 
Granting that adequate time must be allowed 
for a healthy and natural growth, the question 
might still be asked, whether under the 
conditions existing in this country our Indian 
co-operative credit societies are likely, even 
after another ten years, to take a firm root in 
the land and achieve the primary object with 
which they have been started, or are there 
intrinsic defects In the whole scheme itself 
which must sooner or later require wholesale 
amendment? It is the opinion of those who 
have given serious thought to the matter, and 
that with an open mind, that the legislation is 
in itself inherently defective snd that, there- 
fore, it will fail in its object. At the best it 
isa palliative, not aradical remedy, for ex- 
tricating the ryot from his debt and helping 
him on to the path of comparative wgricul- 
tural prosperity. It is not by means of 
societies of the character now springing up 

that any material amelioration in the con- 
dition of the Indian peasant could ever be 
looked for. The legislation is as much liable 
to prove a comparative failure in the end as 
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the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act after 


the experience of a quarter of a century. 


Here, we may take a brief survey of the 
existing situation. According to the latest 
official statistics, there is a total agricultural 
population of 17°26 crores which is fully 
assessed for purposes of land revenue. This 
population, more or less, is known to live 
from hand to mouth, though it is not possible 


to say what may be its total indeltedness. 


From the recent Despatch of the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, dazed 17th 
January last, it appears that the number 
of co-operative credit societies recorded was 
490, of which 433 were rural, 35 urbun and 2 
central; and that the total number of members 
registered was 26720. In other wards, one 
ryot in-every 6500 of the agrisulturist 
population belonged to these societie:! Next, 
the capital raised by them amounted to Rs. 
4,97,125, say, 5,00,000 in round numbers. This 
works out to a loan of Rupees eighteen per 
head on an average! But private persons 
contributed 1,40,539 Rupees and the share 
capital came to 1,23,925. The actual deposits 
of members themselves came to 1,23,925 
Rupees and the State advance came to 70,152 
Rupees. Thus the individual contribution of 
each of the 26,720 persons came to Ls. 4°6 on 
an everage. This was the measure of the 
contribution per each unit, and it must be 
left to the reader to say whether with this 
help of 4°6 Rupees or the conjoint one of 
Rs. 18, each one of the 26,720 agriculturists 
could have derived such a substantial benefit 
as to have partially, if not wholly, extricated 
themselves from their heavy load of debt, let 
alone improvement in tillage, which is the 
same thing as better production. Contrast 
this co-operative contribution of Rs. 1& per unit 
with single loans, ranging from £ 10 to£ 50, in 
Hgypt under the beneficent scheme so success- 
fully carried on by the Agricultural Bank of 
Egypt. As many as 45,267 loans, ranging from 
£10 to£50 were advanced only in a single 
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year, in 1905, according to Lord Cromer’s 
report. The total number of loans of asimilar 
descr‘ption outstanding at the end of 1904 was 
96,234. Therefore, in all, 1,41,501 loans were 
given. Taking an average of £15 or say 225 
Rupees, the sum advanced in five years 
amounted to Rs. 225 x 141501 = Rs. 3,18,37,725. 
It may be reasonably asked whether there is 
the slightest prospect of the Indian societies 
advancing, say, even 1 crore at the end of their 
operasions during the coming ten years? 
Judging fromthe very nature and constitution 
of these institutions, with their restrictions and 
limitations, he would indeed be a bold person 
who could forecast such a happy future. At 
any rate we are in no way sanguine. 

The despatch of the Government, moreover, 
is silect on the subject of the financial condition 
of these borrowers. Were they all free from 
debt ? Andif not free, what was the aggregate 
amount of their debt, and what was the actual 
average rate of interest? The great object is 
to see the peasant first extricated from lis 
former financial obligations with the sowcars. 
For unless he is wholly emancipated from 
the thraldom of that entity, it is idle to look 
for auy prosperity, however modest, in his 
ownfarmstead. The greatest scepticism must, 
therefore, prevail on this subject so long as the 
operations of these credit societies show such 
poor and unsatisfactory results as are revealed 
in the State despatch. We are free to make 
every allowance for the fact that the societies 
are stil in their infancy. But it is a question 
whether even at the end of the next ten years 
they would be in a position to show sufficient- 
ly satisfactory results. Will they be able to 
inform the public that even 50 per cent. of 
the existing debt of their constituents or bor- 
rowers will be wiped off; and that they will be 
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agriculturally better off everyway ? Looking 
from the practical and business point of view 
the prospect seems, we repeat, to be far from 
hopeful. At a rough computation, based on 
official figures, the value of the principal agri- 
cultural products —food grains and merchant- 
able —raised last year, amounted to 600 crores. 
How much of this actually belonged to the 
17°23 crores of agriculturists who were as- 
sessed to the full value of their land, and how 
much of it was pledged to sowcars or middle 
meu? Unless data of the character essential 
for aright and correct understanding of the 
economic situation of the agriculturists are 
made available, it is impossible to say how 
far the Co-operative Oredit Societies are 
likely to prove either a success or a failure. 
At present considerable scepticism must ne- 
cessarily prevail on the subject, and it js 
altogether problematical whether, = 
the aid of central banks of the characte} 
now to be witnessed in Germany and Austria 
which are really the great reservoirs of the 
immense funds from which the thousands 0! 
rural co-operative institutions are fed, it is af 
all possible to expect that even after an ex- 
periment of ten or fifteen years any materia 
amelioration will take place in the condition o! 
the ryot. Meanwhile the experiment shoulc 
be carefully and sympathetically watchec 
and all practical difficulties which may become 
discernible from time to time should be 
removed. Ten years would suffice to give u 
ample data to found a definite judgment anc 
pronounce on the success or non-success 0 
the present method. And though we entertair 
the greatest scepticism on the subject, we 
are willing to keep an open mind and watel 
the operations of these organisations ‘fron 
year to year. 

AN INDIAN 
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10. 
(a) They have sometimes been addressed 
as gods. 
afters cat freavar aft Far Facq Tachi 
ROR) 


[Translation given above. | 


The Pitris were more or less deified. 


(b) They attained divinity. 


“YS “ x 
2 agers Azar earfae: <amasrar 
sft 
Rs |. 
Ls ~ mS So 
ara ate gfaqahicate wel: Har: Treg hr- 
¢ 
SAAR: Il VO) BRT 
Those thirsting fathers who attained divinity, who 
knew how to invoke gods and who carved ont hymns 
with riks—with them, the sages, the truthful, the 
yoets and who used to sit near the gharma vessel (for 
boiling milk for the gods), come to us O Agni. 
—-X.15. 9. 
(c). They were prayed to as if they were 
s both for favours and to abstain from 
vany harm. 


nr bas 
arg a: frac: qraraat sat Fat Fags 
TAT! 21 Loe R 
May the sweet-hymn-uttering fathers as well as 
the divine couple, heaven and earth, magnified by 


sacrifices and having gods for their children, protect 
ns.——1. 106. a 


‘maura: fear: aware: Raat Arar 
gitat waa | 1 G4 1 fo 


May our hymn-uttering, Soma-loving fathers and 
sinless heaven and earth, be beneficent to us. 
—-VI, 75. 3. 


am g tr we Gewa Fal at Ga wa 
ac: TAT: | 
GUN ATA RITA NW BV LAS! R 
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May the gods never hit us-~may the fathers who 
knew the home, O Agni, never hurt as when the ban- 
ner of light (=the sun) makes his appearance between 
the two old homes... TIT. 55. 2. 


‘ ~ * ’ 
al féfe frac: Ha erat ag WIT qesar- 
RUA 1 Ol Vals 
Harm us not for any sin we might have committed 
through human weakness.—X. 15. 6. 
(dq). They were invited to the sacrifices 
along with the gods and were belicved to come 
in the same cars with the gods and lixe them 


to drink the Soma-juice and eat the purodasas 
sitting on the grass seats :—- 


aH aa seaca fe ataifiieh: fiohr: a 
aq) : 
ST wat: Hlaaeat TE AAT Tse TAI 
AlggeT Ro 1 AVIS 


affine afsatiaa seaite are 


Led ~~ ~~ ~ a“ 
geq | frase 2a a: frat asttaa aa afecat- 
frre Ne | 

* . id “ 
WAY WIAA Ts Tat Belaa | 
e Ly Ma’ ‘.~ 
aq an seltea: Gas: Gaya: ofA: 
Nee: 

United withthe Angirases, O Yama, come cnd sit on 
this grass seat spread here. May the hymns uttered 
by the Kavis bring you. Be exhilarated, O Ning, with 
this libation. X. 14. 4. 

Come, O Yama, with the adorable Angirases who can 
assume any form they please and rejoice in onr sacri- 
fice, 

I call also Vivasvan who is your father to s t on the 
grass seat in this sacrifice—d. 

[X. 14.15. Translation given above. I give below in 
original as well as in translation hymn 15 of the tenth 

mandal—the only entire hymn in the Rigveda Samhita 
on the Pitris.] 


ee 
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SaaAAL BoUA Baar tax: 
SANSA: | WAY LALIR HaAea Arsaey 
Taaztt Zag lz il 

tq fava an wea a THe q SqUre 
2a: | ea creat favat 2 4 at Ta GIANG 
Taz 2 ll | 

me fecgirat ates a ota a raRAW 
a faq| . 
| aeaat F LPIA Baer AeA etea Tal 
ASE RR 

afeae: frat Heqalfiar at get BARAT 
STITT | 

aq IAAT Wea A AMAT a at jrecar 
aaa le I 

(sugar fare: aware afecag Tafag 
ag | a Mita” a wt warahs warg asa- 
TATA I & Ml 

Maa wy ekawer frsas gaate puta 
faa | 

al are frac: Fa Maat ag WIT Geaat 
HUA le Ul 

araiarar wedtataaey tly ara qiae 
Weare | 

Gr rate ae Tea a ERIS 
-4 ON 
NG Pam ga frat Aang Aras 
TST | 

afaaa: aural caieqagrgaha: staKa- 
aa él 

a MATETA Beart Frais: ata 
ABA Ba: | 

am ute giaqifiaig ad: wet: 
faafredatx: han 

aaa EaTat Taga FIT FIs Tet 
qaray: | 


— Ln ete ge 


| ~ 
1 
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ma ale age @ageg: gt: ga: feat 
aaaee: ll £0 tl 

atmearanr faar we Wa Gq: aq: 
Asa: ZIMA: | 

H-Tree saat afseqear cy aarat 
Alay lt Vz Ml 

aan ifsar saaats areata quite 
He | 

mat: fav: cpqal a aaate a za 
TAA SATA It 22 Il 

4 ae tqatr a a ae cia faa at oaa 
srferat | 


a aa gla & wade: a GHA 
MITT LBA. 


a alagea a wages we teas eq 
Alea | 


ai cate gattatat qarast art FeT- 
Aq | 22 | 


May the highest, middlemost and lowest Soma-offer 
ing fathers start for our sacrifice —May they who have 
obtained the life of a spirit, who are gentle and 
know the sacrificial laws, protect us when we 
them—1, : 








May this salutation, to-day, be for those fath 
had gone away first and to those who followed 
to those who ave staying in the earthly region and t 
those who are surely in houses where great sacrifice 
are performed— 2 

IL have known the wise fathers. T have known th 
descendants of Vishnu and his stepping (1). Thos 

-fathers who sit on the sacrificial grass have com 
May they enjoy the Soma-libation offered with tl 
utterance of Svadha—s. 

Fathers who sit on the sacrificial grass, come ye wil 
your suecour and this libation made for you, enjo 
You come with protection that gives happiness, Gtr 
us happiness and sinlessness-—4, — 

The Soma-loving fathers have been invited to tl 
dear thing laid on the sacred grass. May they com 
may they listen to us; may they speak about us; a 
may ‘they protect ws—5, 


aii mt (say 
SO. gies Practical experiment 
2" The report on thé industrial Conferenss work 
and the record of general industrial activity in 
the country during the year 1906, prepared 
in the office of the Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence at Amraoti and presented to the second 
session of the Conference held recently at 
Calcutta, contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion not otherwise easily accessible to the 
general reader. The work done ‘in the office 
of the General Secretary of the Conference 
is creditable, considering the limited re- 
sources at his disposal and the fact that it 
was the very first year of the Conference. 
Less seems to have been done by the several 
Provincial Committees established by a Re- 
solution of the Benares Industrial Conference, 
India being a country of vast distances and 
jJocal couditions varying widely as they do, 
it is not altogether easy for- one central 
' Office to do much by way of practical work ; 
and - it is to Provincial agencies that one has 
t0- Took for large efforts in this direction. 
% Thid béing so, it is undoubtedly a matter for 
; . regret that the Provincial Committees should 
have done so much less than their opportuni- 
ties permitted. We need not, however, be 
} discouraged. The committees were not whol- 
| ly inactive, and give promise of acquitting 
themselves more creditably this year. 
should also bear in mind that the members 
of the Provincial Committees did much in 
other capacities for the promotion of industri- 
- al development in their several Provinces. 
Provincial Industrial Conferences were held 
last year in the Central Provinces and Madras 
Presidency ; this year they will be held in the 
Bombay Presidency and the United Provinces 
as well. The record of general industrial 
activity is most interesting as well as useful. 
The Government of India and the several 
Provincial Governments have not been idle. 
Section A of Part IT, in which is given in 
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the country.’ Whatever ground for such = os 


We | 
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eee lication of the Governn& ®. "3 
industrial movements and¢ , 
of the measures adopted by it it tes 
ance thereof, contains abundant argon <i 
necessity of Government co- operatign z — 
success of the efforts made by th i : 
themselves, the willingness of Goverifimm bay 
render us some help, and the futilith® ol i 
hoping to do absolutely without & oversea 
support. But, more remarkable than what 
has been done by Government, as the Report. 
says, is the activity of the people themselves. 
“Not so very long ago the reproach was teocly ath Lie 
led against educated Indians, even by pergo i 3 Bias: 
genuineness of whose friendship for Indi:n as We Ge 
was not questioned, that they bestowed com f a oe 
ly little attention on so important a sphere q rae 
al activity as the development of the indy ftziaeae aa 






























there night have been, it must be admf yoga th 
ere is a real awakening to the claims of GR“ 
ve 


have become ‘dite ‘lie order of ‘ite ie is n 
potent factor in bringing about the remark cabl ow 
trial activity which has during the last twelve r : mn 
and more manifested itself in the different \rapis 
the ee is apnea the scoala td B 


ee goods and a large itnabiey of Swadeshiloy i. 
on the co-operative basis has been opened te 

the great and growing demand for them. To thi : 
born enthusiasm for the “Swadeshi movemen§ g° 
owe among other things the revival of the hai ae ; 
industry, the manufacture in the country of the’ 1: 
small articles of daily use for which the people’ 
till lately dependent entirely on foreign thing 
added prosperity to the Indian cotton mills." , 


The Calcutta Congress Exhibition has eae 
a great success. “These annual exhibitions 
fulfil a double purpose. First, they inspir 
manufacturers with healthy emulation an: 
enable them to make the products of th 
different provinces known to all India; a 










nase tL. Womble Ue 
eeerrene ic an uf dail Ly use to oh = 
lee Punt. fon. casa collect articles b om all 
/ sc of pur chasers iu 
, ” They have 
Maes ; but they have shown our backward- 
es¥in utilizing the resources at hand. The 
Agora and vegetable resources of India are 
Her sons are patient and intelligent 
toilers s. They have inventive brains, too, to a 
“great extent. But they are wanting in enter- 
prize, in the knowledge of machinery, in techni- 
: Gally trained hands and brains, and lastly, in 
organised capital and labour. Unless we 
rouse ourselves betimes to the opportunities 
pepo the perils. ‘of the situation, the more 
SGM crprizing capitalists and captains of indus- 
~ ns a ‘the West are sure to exploit all our 
= TESOULCES, intelligence and cheap- labour, 
leaving us ina worse condition of serfdom to 
western industrialism than we are in ‘at 
present. “In that case it would be better for 
‘us not to hold any exhibitions at all. 
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e isintelligent and energetic and in express- 
ig himself against the sacrifice of cows by 
ussalmans amidst the Hindu population of 
Bdia, has shown a statesmanlike breadth of 
“Wew, tolerance and magnanimity. His attitude 
in this respect as also his declaration that he 






 Bixabul, has shown what was known from past 
A history t that oriental monarchs can and do act 
‘on the principle of religious toleration ; thus 
putting to shame those Anglo-Indian officials 
who take delight in fanning the flames of 

4. religious bigotry, with what degree of secrecy, 
Li jwe need not say. It also shows that. the 
-presence of the westerner in India is not 
‘absolutely necessary, as has been sometimes 
claimed on his behalf, to put a stop to religious 
feuds, which he has sometimes fomented for 
us own purposes. But the greatest lesson 
f the Amir’s visit Is perhaps that of the 








eén a ~ Goc With--u iin? 


The Mus3alman, in 


we His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan seems 


has stopped the public slaughter of cows at’ 


‘tories. 





















“praesent any ra) eo ins i, 
all Nis .Go-r jligiongay a Reti-nan 






“‘the-streneth of | 


the Pan-Islamic movement. The Muhammad- 


au subjects of King Edward VII feel that 


they are bound by holy ties to the Amir, as 
they do to the Sultan of Turkey. If His Ca- 


tholic Majesty the King of Spain were to 


visit India, would Indian Roman Catholics feel 
bound to him by any ties at all? In so far 
perhaps as the Mussalman feels, the spirit of 
Pan-Islamism, even though unconsciously, he 
becomes the less a patriot; but, if we may be 
permitted to say so, he becomes in the eyes of 
the ruling power a more important political 
factor to be reckoned with than the Hindu. 
addition to whatever 
internal strength he may possess, has this 
extraneous source of strength.: The Hindu 
must depend upon his internal strength alone. 
This may be an advantage or a disadvantage. 
But the fact is there, and should not be 
forgotten. | 

It is good that the Amir should be in favour 
of Western learning. But we hope he under- 
stands that, if culture refines and ennobles, it 
may enervate also, unless proper safeguards 


are provided. Railways, the telegraph, steam- 


propelled machinery, the electric light, the 
motor-car 
must have impressed him duly, and he must 
feel inclined to introduce these into his terri- 
But the experience of India shows, 
that unless the Afghans themselves can take 
independent charge of all these adjuncts of 
materia! civilization at no distant date, they 


had better not be introduced at all for the 


present. Their premature introduction can 
only sp2ll the industrial ruin and serfdom of 


“Afghanistan, and possibly her political extinc- 


tion, too. The first duty of the Afghan people 


and their king is to master the Western wea~. 


pons of industrial, commercial and military 


and other mechanical -inventions 
: ae é 
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O fathers all, bending your knees and sitting on the 
right side, accept this sacrifice—whatever offence we 
have given you on account of our human weakness, do 
not punish us for it—6. : 

Ye fathers, seated near the flame of kent bestow 
wealth on the mortal offerer of libation ; on his son and 
on the men present here—7. . 

The Soma-loving Vasisthas—our fathers of old who 
had themselves offered Soma drink ; Yama who desires 
them, béing delighted «with them who desires him, 
eats our offerings at his pleasure—8. 

Those thirsting fathers who have attained divinity, 
who knew how toinvoke gods and who carved out 
hymns with riks—with them the sages, the truthful, 
the poets who used to sit near the gharma vessel (for 
boiling milk for the gods), come to us, O Agni—9. 

Those truthful havi-eating and havi-drinking fathers 
who drive in the same chariot with Indra and 
other gods--. come, O Agni, with those thousand fathers 
who adored the gods, with those whe died recently 
and with those who died long ago and who sat near 
the gharma vessel—-10. 

Come ye fathers tasted by Agni; ye good leaders, 
_sit ye cach in your prope: place ; eat the pure obla- 
“tions laid on the sacred grass and give us wealth 
consisting of heroes—-11. 

Being adored by us, O all-knowing Agni, make the ob- 
lations savoury and carry and give them to the fathers. 
They eat uttering the cry of Svadha. You too partake 
of the pure offerings—12. 

Those fathers who are here and those who are not 
here; those whom we know and those whom we do not 
know well, you know them all, O all-knower. Accept 
this sacrifice avhich hasbeen well performed with 
Svadhas—13. 

Those fathers who have been burned by Agni and 
_those who have not been so burned and who in 
heaven enjoy the offerings—with them, O self-shining 
one, transform this body—the holder of spirit) in any 
way, Fou please-—14. 


N. B. 3(1) fasutt: qd wW AAW W—why the 
Pitris have heen “‘ealled descendants of Vishnuand why 
in this connection the stepping of Vishnu has been 
mentioned at all, will be explained while dealing with 
the trivikranwancan of Vishnu. ° 
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(2.) Powers of the Pitris over cosmiccl phe- 
nomen :—When the Pitris were more or Jess 
deified, they were believed to have taken part 
in the creation of the world and to have con- 


trolling powers over cosmical phenomena like 
gods. 


ahaa a warafireed wea T far: feat 
AatTaL | 


UsQit TAT WEqsiaceyz |°go 1 acl e 


The fathers adorned the sky with stars as a black 
horse is adorned with golden ornaments.-_X. 8. 11. 


aifzagate artaaat fast std saat 
facarrs | 


niasitia: frafigaariag go 1 2091 & 


The great gift of these (fathers) has appeared—all 


_ creatures have come out of.darkness. The great light 


fez: sun)—the gift of the Pitris, has come. X. 107. 1. 
Remarks: The Rishi is going to eulogise the gifts 

of his Yajamaus. He begins by referring to the great 

gift of the Pitris—AIz Sa: the great light of heaven. 


aq eat VaAle Weargawara: Ray: 
ae | : 

qed sitfa: feat sealer craddar 
RAATAMAT G1 91 8 | 


They were indeed the companions of the sods in 
enjoying the Soma juice—the righteous singers of old. 

The fathers found’ the hidden light and with - true 
hymns they generated the Ushas.—VLI. 76. ie 


ALAMAT Raat F arate ae | 20 | 
42 1& 


[Translation given above. | 


a aati: ‘aiartsa arate 
May 1 61 Be) 2 


United with the Pitris, O Soma, you ine spread 
forth heaven and earth.—VIII. 48. 12. ; 


A. ©. Son. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT’S POLITICAL DICTA. 


To an interviewer of the Madras Mail Mrs. 
Besant: is reported, among other things, to 
have said: “English democracy cannot be 
planted in India. India is not fitted for it.” 
This famous pronouncement chiefly shows 
that foreigners do not usually take the trouble 
to grasp the Indian national point of view. 
Just as the Japanese did not plant the 
“Tineglish” or any other exactly Western type 
of democracy in Japan, but a national democ- 
racy of their own with such personal loyalty 
to the sovereign as certainly does not exist 
in Hngland at any rate; so we are trying to 
have our own national Swaraj. Siwaraj does 
not mean an attempt to plant ‘ Hinglish democ- 
racy’ in India, it means the humau right of 
Indian democracy to find self-expression in its 
own country and amongst its own people 
in its own way. Speaking of democracy, 
however, English people may be startled to 
hear that in the Indian opinion India has been 
from ancient times immensely more skilled 
in the mode and habit of democratic self- 
government than England has ever cared to 
know or believe. Were not our wonderful 
self-contained village-communities, . which 
British rule has destroyed, democratic? Are 
not our caste panchayets and biradaris, which 
still maintain a vigorous existence in most 
provinces, run on democratic lines? Is not 
each caste in its internal economy a democ- 
racy, in which the richest, most powerful and 
most learned member is but equal in social 
position and rights to the humblest? Is not 
_ the undivided Indian family a democracy ? In 
a joint family when a point of family conduct 
or policy is to be settled, it is not unoften 
seen that all the sons are gathered and the 
matter in question decided after due cousi- 


deration of the opinions of all. It is because 
democracy existed and exists in our villages, 
castes, and families, that it is easy to explain 
at once why the Congress and Western 
political methods generally have been such a 
success in India. Jn one sense, the causes 
of dissension and the difficulty of preserving 
unity ave greater in the home than in the 
city, greater in the city than in the nation; 
for with enlarging area, impersonal considera- 
tions become increasingly determinative. To 
a people, therefore, who are accustomed to 
this democratic self-government in the most 
difficult of all spheres, viz., the home or the 
family, the work of running the country, as 
our friends the Americans would put it, 
would not be a very difficult affair. The only 
difficulty in India has been that the people 
have not realised the all-of-the-country, so 
to speak, as the proper function of the all-of- 
the-people. Consequently they have not yet 
gained experience as to the things that are 
the function of Home or Family, or social 
class on the one hand, and of village, city, 
province, and nation op the other. But the 
people are now in increasing measure and 
rapidly grasping the idea that all the affairs of 
their country are the concern of all of them,— 
and the gaining of experience is only a question 
of time. It is because India has been so 
profoundly democratic in her separate or 
individual social units, that she has in the 
past manifested so little power of resistance 
and so little political acumen. This is a fault 
which at present, however, bids fair to be 
corrected, and once really corrected, under 
such conditions, will remain so for all time. 
But it may be argued that granting that 
socially India has been used to the democratic 
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mode and habit, where is the proof that poli- 
tically she has been so accustomed, or is likely 
to. appreciate and effectively use democratic 
methods 2? We shall now give such a proof. 
Ancient India has no history in the usually 
accepted sense of the word; but she hasa 
history clearly legible in her ancient liter- 
ature. In her epics and dramas we find 
abundant proofs of the fact that her rulers 
respected and acted according to the opinions 
of the people and the people in their turn 
freely expressed their opinion and demanded 
its recognition ;—--which we may say is the 
essence of democracy, the monarchical or 
republican forms of government being mere 
separable accidents. In the Ramayana it is 
related in the Uttarakanda (Chap. XLXIIT), 
that on his return to Ayodhya from Lanka 
after rescuing Sita, Rama asked the spy 
Bhadra as to what people said of him, of Sita, 
Bharata, Lakshmana, Kaikeyi, &c. He order- 
ed-Bhadra to communicate to him both. good 
and evil reports; “ hearing [which] I shall do 
what is good and eschew what is evil.” Here 
is a distinct promise made by Rama to respect 
public opinion, andhe kept his promise, too. 
For when he heard that his subjects enter- 
tained suspicions regarding the character of 
Sita, who had dwelt so long in Ravana’s cap- 
ital separated from her husband, he exiled her, 
though his heart almost broke in doing so. 

In the Mahabharata it is related that when 
Sakuntala, whom Dushyanta had married 
according to the Gandharva or mutual-choice 
form, went to his capital with her son, that 
King at first would not recognise or accept her, 
being evidently afraid of the opinion of his sub- 
jects. But when a celestial voice declared 
her in the hearing of all his court to be his 
lawfully wedded wife and the son to be his, 
he agreed to accept both mother and son. * 


% “114. Having heard these words of the dwellers of heaven, the 
sing of the Puru race was much pleased, and addressing his priests 
ind ministers, he said:-~115. Hear all of you the words of the 
messenger of heaven. - I nyself know that this boy is my son. 116, 


. throne.” 


31] 


‘King Yayati nominated his fifth anc young- 

- est son as his heir, passing over the claims of 

‘tthe first four. When this became known to 

‘his subjects, they remonstrated with him. He 

had to satisfy them as to the righteousness of 
the step that he had taken. fT 


We wish next to recall the sayings of the 
people when Yudhishthira was installed as 
Yuva-raja or heir-apparent. With evident 
consciousness of the possession of political 
power, they said, “We shall, therefore, * * * 
install the eldest Pandava * * *”, T 


If I had accepted him as my son at Sakuntala’s words. my people 
would have been suspicious, and my son also would not have been 
considered to be pure (of pure birth.) Sambhava Parva. Ch. 74. 


t “19. Yayati became desirous of installing his youngest son, 
Puru, on the throne. But the four orders of his subjects with Brah- 
manas at their head thus addressed him: 20. “O Lor], bow can 
you install Pwu on the throne, passing over your eldest son Yadu, 
born of Devayani and grandson of Sukra. 21. Yadu is your eldest 
son, after him was born Turbasu. Then Sarmishtha’s sen, Drahyu, 
Anu, and last Puru. 22. How would it be proper to pass over all 
the elders and install the youngest? We represent this to you, act 
according to the precepts of religion.” Yayati said :—23. “ Hear all 
of you of the four orders of the castes with Brahmanas ox their head, 
why my kingdom should not be given to my eldest son. 28.7 % # 
Purn is a great friend of mine and he did what was agreeable to me. 
And the son of Kavi, Usanas, Sukra himself, granted me tlns boon. 
29. The son whe would obey me would become the king and the lord 
of the earth. Therefore I entreat you, let Puru be installed on tbe 
throne.” The people said :—30. “ O king, it is true that the -on who 
is accomplished and who seeks the good of his parents, Jeserves all 
prosperity, though heis the youngest. 31. Therefore, Puru, who 
has done good to you, deserves to have the kingdom. A. Sukra has 
granted this boon, we have no power to say anything.” Vaisham- 
payana said :~-32. Having been thus addressed by the contented 
people, the son of Nahusha (Yayati) installed his son Purn on the 
Sambhava Parva, Ch. 8d. 


£ “23. © descendant of Bharata, seeing she sons of Pandu,endued 
with all accomplishments, the citizens began to speak of their accom- 
plishments in every place of vesort. 24. Assembling in courtyards, 
and in other places of meeting, they talked of the eldest son of Pandu 
as the person fit for governing the kingdom. 25. (They sail), the 
king Dhritarashtra, though possessed of the eye of knowleage, did not 
obtain the kingdom, because he was blind. How can hele king 
(now)? 26. And the son of Santanu, Bhishma, is of rigid vows and 
devoted to truth; having relinquished the kingdom before, he will 
never accept it now. 27. We shall, therefore, with all proper 
ceremonies, install the eldest Pandayva (Yudhishthira)-e.ducd with 
youth, accomplished in battle, versed in the Vedas, and truthful and 
kind.” Jatugriha Parva, Ch. 148. 
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‘When again the sons of Pandu, Yudhishthira 
and.his four brothers, went to Varanavata 
as the result of the machinations of the wick- 
ed Kauravas, the people gave vent to their 
almost rebellious feelings in an unmistakable 
manner, and they did so with impunity. * 
This could never have been possible if the 
absolute autocracy of tyrants had been the 
rule in India. 

lf democracy of a certain kind was possible 
then, it is also possible now, even after the 
lapse of ages. It is being slowly introduced 
in Baroda and Mysore. It will not be pre- 
tended that the Indian statesmen who rule 
these States know the people and their past 
less than foreigners. 

We have shown that India is not unacquaint- 
ed with the spirit of democracy. But even 
the fori of democracy was not entirely absent 
from India. Dr. Hoernle in the address on 
Jainism that he delivered in 1898, as President 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, stated that 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was born ina 
State which was an oligarchic republic, which 
is a balf-way house between monarcly and 
a pure democracy. Said he:— 

“6 Seeing the sons of Pandu afflicted with sorrow and in grief, 
some of the men of the city spoke thug:—7. The king (Dhrita- 
rashtra) sees not things with an equal eye. He is always wicked- 
minded: The Kuru Dhritarashtra does not cast his eye on virtue. 
8 The Pandava (Yudhishthira), the best of all strong men, Bhima, or 
Dhananjaya (Arjuna) will never commit the sin of rebellion. 9. 
What’ these illustrious (princes) would do, the two sons of Madri 
will also do. ‘They have inherited the kingdom from their father but 
Dhritareshtra cannot bear them. 10. How could Bhishma.sanction 
such an act of greatsin? How could he sanction their exile to that 
wretched city? lil. The son of Santanu, Vichitravirya and the 
descendant of Kuru, the royal sage Pandu, were to us ike our fathers. 
12. New that the best of men (Pandu) having gone to heaven, 
Dhritarashtra cannot bear these princes, his sons; 13. We cannot 
sanction this. Therefore, leaving this excellent city and-duxhouses, 
we shall go to the place where Yudhishthira is going. 14. The 
King of Virtue, Yudhishthira, reflected for sometime, and then’ addres- 
wed in sorrow the citizens who were talking thus ingrief.§ *. * # 
16. “You are our friends, walking round us and making us happy 
with your blessings, return to your homes. 17.. When the time 
comes for anything to be done for us by you, then accomplish all that 
is agreeable and beneficial to us.” 18. Having been thus addressed, 
the citizens walked round the Pandavas und offered them their 
blessings. They then returned to the city.” 
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“ Vaisali is the modern Besath, about 27 mil 
norsa of Patna. Anciently it consisted of three d. 
tinct portions, called Vaisali, Kundagéma and Vani; 
gama, and forming, in the main, the quarters inhabit 
by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Bania east 
respectively. .* * ;* While it existed, it had 
eur.ous political constitution ; it was an oligarcl 
repablic; its government was vested in a Senai 
composed of the heads of the resident Kshatriya clat 
and presided over by an officer who had the title 
King and was assisted by a Viceroy and a Commande 
in-Chief.”---Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
Bengal, No. I, February, 1898, page 40. 

True, this is a solitary instance; but in ane 
ent times in nocontinent did republics for 
anything but a small minority. That is tl 
case even now, and further research may brit 
to light more instances of non-monarchic 
Government inancient India. 

On abstract grounds also we take exceptic 
to the statement that India, or for that matte 
any country, is not fit for any popular syste 
of Government, No doubt everywhere it h: 
beenand isa question of training. And th 
training can be given to any nation. Were a 
countries where democracy now prevails fitte 
for democracy from the beginning of time ? D. 
not the divine right of Kings,—even to mi 
govern,—claim a large number, if not th 
majority, of EKnglishmen as its followers, | 
England itself? Was Japan considered by foi 
eigners fit for democracy half a century ago 
Was Persia considered fit a yearago ? Is Chin 
now considered fit? Though it must bes 
considered, by the logic of facts, as soon as : 
gets a constitution, 

after all human nature is everywhere mor 
similar than dissimilar and it is a superficie 
philosophy that says that a certain countr 
or nation is immutably unfit for or incapabl 
of a certain thing. Hmerson made a profounc 
ly true observation when in his essay on his 
tory he said that “ There is one mind commo: 
to all individual men, Every man is an inle 
to the same and toall of the same. * *_ 
What Plato has thought he may think; wha 



















a saint has felt he may feel; what at any 
time has befallen any man, he can understand. 
‘ho hath access to this universal mind isa 
party to all that is or can_be. done, for this is 
the only and sovereign agent.” - °° 

“The Congress is trying tointraduce a for- 
eign system, andit won’t work.” But the fact 
is that it is already at work and working 
successfully ; and we have shown above that 
democracy is not a foreign thing in India, 
Can our critics not see that if what they say 
had really been the case, the Congress would 
not have succeeded as it has? Our National 
Parliament-without-a-Permit is thoroughly 
an expression of the Indian genius. It is in 
the political field, what we have been long 
accustomed to in the religious mela or 
conference and fair combined, in the caste 
panchayet and in the family conference. 
It is because we are so thoroughly satu- 
rated with the idea and habit of free discus- 
‘sion and democratic decorum and agreement 
that no schism has yet broken its integrity, no 
difference of opinion has ever brought about 
disunion. 

We sincerely agree that national education 
is necessary ; but we do not fee] honoured by 
being prescribed the attitude of trying by our 
good behaviour to bring strong arguments to 
bear on “the hard-headed Englishman.” AI- 
though we are quite willing to settle matters 
amicably with the Hnglishman, if the latter 
has that good sense, we do not admit that any 
usurper has the right to demand that the in- 
jured nation must prove: its “ capacity ” for 
“ political freedom ” before it gets: it:—as if 
such proof were ever possible to give, to the 
complete satisfaction of the usurper. Political 
freedom is the birthright of every nation; and 
even a bad and inefficient swvadesi government 
is much better than the (self-characterised) 
‘most angelic government by absentee rulers 
_and their irresponsible servants. Does it show 
great capacity to grasp the drift of the na- 
“tional movement in India to represent “the 
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hard-headed Englishman ” as the master of the 
situation and the arbiter’ of her destiny ? 
Circumstances are as much beyond his control 
as they are of ours. 

“The Viceroy of India should be a Prince of 
the Royal House, * * India should have 
her loyalty stirred by one who comes of the 
Kmperor’s stock.” First as to loyalty. Speak- 
ing in the abstract, a nation owes loyalty 
never to adynasty, not to dynasties, but to 
its own soil and to its own past, to all that in 
India we know as dharma, national right- 
eousness. To this sovereigns themselves must 
be loyal. And it is only when they have been 
so, that Indians have been loyal to them; as 
even the few extracts given in the foot-notes 
above, must have made clear. Indian sover- 
eigns were always bound to follow the dharma- 
shastras, they were never believed to have 
the divine right to misgovern or neglect their 
duties. If India’s present rulers be ever 
willing and able to follow righteousness, her 
loyalty will be “stirred”, but by no other 
means whatsoever. Many of India’s best 
rulers, Asoka and Akbar for example, either 
did not belong tothe royal caste, or did not 
belong to a dynasty royal or Indian in its ori- 
gin. But India was loyal to them, because 
they were loyal to their best selves and to 
dharma or righteousness. | 

We cannot swallow the nostrum of a royal 
Viceroy, because it is calculated to tickle only 
the fancy of children. ‘Hither our trouble, 
educational, social, economic, political and 
moral,—is deep-seated, a national cancer in 
fact, or it is non-existent. In the first case, 
will a jewel in the turban cure the disease ? 
In the second case—a nation fretting “like 


-an idle girl” and crying for the gaudy bauble 


-of a royal viceroy,—why not administer a 
sound whipping and have done with it? 

The real fact of the matter is, India’s trouble 
is an absentee sovereign or sovereigns who can 
not care for her welfare. Let ourruler or rulers , 
be here with us, settled in India for good, 
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caring solely for our welfare and responsible to 
us alone, and we shall not mind to what race 
or rank he or they may belong. HEvenif India 
had a royal viceroy, even for the period of 
30 years, as the Aga Khan proposes, he would 
stil) be “a head clerk,” receiving mandates 
from England, It is impossible for foreigners 
in the nature of things to govern a country 


‘well. Tet India have a.royal dynasty settled 


here, if she must have one, and it won't 
matter much if, like Norway, she has to graft 
a foreign branch to her stock. But at present 
she is required to do homage and pay pecuni- 
ary tribute to every Britisher and colonist 
who sets foot on Indian soil. She cannot long 
meet this demand on her loyalty and her 
purse. By the bye, we do not understand, why 


foreigners honour us with suggestions of new 
fangled means for stirring our loyalty, in th 
presence of such good old-fashioned Joyalty 
stimulants, as the provision for sparing us th 
labour and burden of carrying arms so merc. 
fully made in the Arms Act, the protection c 
Indians from the risk involved in commandin 
éven small bodies of soldiers by keeping ther 
at arm’s length from the commissioned rank 
of the Indian army, the relieving of Indians c 
the burden of administration in the highe 
ranks, the making it easy for them to take t 
the high life of Sannyasins by rendering i 
almost natural for them to take and keep th 
vow of poverty, as so little of filthy luere | 
allowed to remain in India. 
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NOTES 


India has adored renunciation and devotion 
in all ages. It is significant that in this 
age these crowning flowers of spirituality 
should blossom in the political field, too, and 
receive their wonted homage and adoration. 
Herein liés the secret of the more than royal 
ovation which Mr. G. K. Gokhale has been 
receiving everywhere in his tour through 
the United Provinces and the Panjab. His 
reception shows, too, that the sentiment of 
nationality is growing in volume and intensity 
everywhere in India. Our only anxiety is 
that this sentiment should not exhaust itself 
in mere demonstrations, but should streng- 
then itself by sustained and organised action. 
Political life of the western type is new to our 
people. We need not be offended, therefore, 
if we are reminded without excessive cere- 
mony that in all spheres of life spasmodic 
action indicates alow stage of development 


. and sustained effort a higher one, 


We are standing almost on the threshold of 
revolution, and, if we can read the signs arigh 
it promises to be a bloodless one. But blood 
or bloodless, all revolutions demand a sacr 
fice; the conditions of success are equall 
exacting, the work equally strenuous, in eithe 
case. The death of the martyred patrio 
because, perhaps, of its being more dramati 
and the undoubted proof it affords of hi 


earnestness, rouses our enthusiasm more tha 


his life of renunciation and devotion. But w 
should not forget that it is his life that lead 
to his death, it is the former that makes th 
latter possible, that after all, the death may b 
&® mere accident in the case and that withou 
the death, the life would be valuable an 
adorable all the same. Bankimchandra in th 
introductory chapter of his Ananda Mati 
now known to non-Bengalis also on accoun 
of the Baade Matarant song, makes a Voic 
ask the hero, “ What are you prepared to ris] 
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to sacrifice ?” The answer is, “My life and 
ali.” To which the voice says, “Life is a 
trifle; any one can give up life.” On this the 
hero asks, “ What else have 1? What can I 
give?” Then comes the response, “ BHAKTI.” 

English to us isa foreign tongue, and so 
we have to speak with great diffidence. But, 
though the -great Dr. Grierson is trying to 
prove that the Hindus borrowed the Dbhalett 
movement from the Christians, we are bound 
to say that in our humble opinion there is no 
exact English equivalent for the word bhakti. 
We may translate it as loving reverence and 
devotion, or reverential and devoted love. 

This bhakti it is for the mother-land that 
Mr. Gokhale--is trying to preach by precept 
and example. No wonder, therefore, that his 
appearance amongst us has evoked so much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gokhale’s political aspirations are not 
lower than those of any other Indian patriot, 
“he wants his people to be in India what any 
other people are in theirs, he has declared 
that everything that is being done at present 
in the way of political activity in India is 
constitutional, that it is legitimate for us to 
have recourse even to passive resistance by 
non-payment of taxes. Passive resistance 
marks the extreme point of constitutional 
political pressure; and it is known to Mr. 
Gokhale’s friends that his opinion as to its 
legitimacy in India and advisability, too, when 
the occasion demands it, is not of recent: 
growth, but originated long before there 
was any talk of a new party. And he is 
an exponent of the “moderate” party. 
Let friend and foe, therefore, judge whether 
there are really two distinct parties in India 
among Indians, with a clear line of cleavage 
between them. Wefor our part do not see 
the need or feel the wisdom of being ina hurry 
to create or recognise a split in our camp. 
We prefer to stick tothe rule: “In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity.” : 
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“The Royal visit”, as the visit of T. R. H. 
the. Duke and Duchess of Connaught is being 
styled, will, we hope, cost us nothing. We bear 
no ill will to them or to any body. But we 
cannot really afford to meet the charges of 
hospitality, as we get nothing in return, except 
expressions of sympathy,-——whose sincerity we 
do not question, but which are none tire less 
infructuous,—and certificates of loyalty which 
deceive neither the givers nor the rece vers. 
Reading the history of various countries, 
Hogiand being one of them, we find tliat some 
of the world’s public men led notoriously bad 
lives, But public opinion is insisting more 
and more, and rightly, too, upon public men 
leading clean lives.. National greatness -s built 
upon the firm basis of individual chasucter, 
and, therefore, we have every right to demand 
that our public men should be pure it. their 
private characters. As to the metho: to be 
followed in practically enforcing the demand, 
we have no desire to lay down tLe law 
but we may be permitted to offer a sugges- 
tion. When the bad character of @ public 
man lawfully becomes publie property, every 
political or other association should cs-tainly 
have as little to do with him as pcssible, 
until he has given practical proofs of sincere 
repentance and established his claim ip public 
confidence again. In the case of a pukl.c man 
who may be widely known in private tircles 
to be impure in his life but of the impurity of 
whose character no public proof is forthcom- 
ing, we in our individual capacities may justly 
shun him as much as possible, in his mrepen- 
tant moods at any rate, and do nothing that 
would give him prominence in publis life. 
On these principles, we think the lete® Mr. 
Kalicharan Banurji and Miss Muller were 
entirely justified in what they did to prevent 
a well-known’ Congressman from being pemit- 
ted to address the Congress at its cecond 
session in Madras in 1894. We recall the- 
incident now, as, unfortunately, the state of 
public opinion in our country is still suc that 
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it requires some courage to act in the way 
that Mr. Banurji and his supporters did. 

In very recent times in India the life of 
none of her departed great men brought back 
to our minds more vividly Emerson’s cele- 
brated phrase “ Man the Reformer” than that 
of Ananda Mohan Bose. When the spirit 
really breathes its native air of freedom, a 
man sets himself seriously to re-forit private 
and public life, to rebuild life and society on 
their eternal foundations ;—and this, not in 
any one sphere, but in all. For, that the work 
of the reformer is eminently conservative and 
constructive, must have been apparent to all 
who knew anything of Mr. Bose’s inner life. 

To a great extent Mr. Kalicharan Banurji’s 
many-sided life and activities, too, remind us 
of Hmerson’s phrase. And this in spite of the 
fact that to non-Christians his baptism must 
appear to be the one great mistake of his 
life; for if must be remembered that be 
was not a “ rice-Christian,’—we use the 
expression with reluctance,—but a convert 
from conviction. Leaving aside the disputed 
ground of religious doctrines, we find that he 
had the meekness, the absence of pushfulness, 
the piety and deep spirituality of his race, 
and that he took a deep, active and abiding 
interest in the political, social, educational 
and industrial questions of his age. Mven in 
religion he could not by mere baptism dena- 
tionalise himself and thereby pass beyond 
the sphere of influence of the national move- 
ment. For not only was he Indian in dress 
and manners and in the innate piety of his 
race, but even in matters of church govern- 
ment and constitution, he sought to conserve 
“orientalism” and “ Indianism,” if we may use 
these words, by forming a Bangiya Khrishtiya 
Samaj, a Bengal Christian Society. He 
must have felt the injustice of race even in 
religion. But we think, he was led to form a 
distinct society not simply from racial motives, 
or because he wanted to create an externally 
separate body. We presume he felt that, 
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Christ was an oriental, and there are distinct 
elements of spirituality in the oriental con- 
sciousness that should be conserved. 

To the most superficial observer his career 
is valuable at least in this respect that it 
shows that no religion can stand in the way 
of a man’s being a genuine patriot. 

Ravi Varma’s oil-painting of Rama’s break- 
ing Siva’s bow, which we have reproduced in 
the present number, tells a well-known story. 
We are told in the Ramayana that king 
Janaka had resolved that he would give away 
his daughter in marriage only to him who 
would be able to string Siva’s bow, which was 
a precious family possession. Many princes 
had made an attempt to fulfil this conditjon, 
but without success, At length came Rama 
with his brother Lakshmana under the guid- 
ance of the sage Visvamitra. When the 
bow, decorated with garlands,—for it was 
worshipped as something holy,—was brought 
to Rama, he lifted it with ease, bent it and 


slipped the bowstring into the notches with- | 


out any difficulty. And when he pulled the 
string with might, the bow broke in two. 
Thus was Sita won. This is not the only 
instance in ancient Indian literature of a bride 


being won by valour and strength of arm. 


In those days the parents of the bride did not 
enquire how many examinations a bridegroom 
had passed, which is the same thing in many 
cases as asking how far gone he was in dys- 
pepsia; they required a practical proof of the 
would-be husband’s power of self-defence and 
defence of his wife. People evidently believed 
in those days that “ Resistance to aggression 
is hot simply justifiable but imperative. Non- 
resistance hurts both altruism and egoism. ” 
Mr. Rama Varma, the second son of the late 
Raja Ravi Varma, whose painting, “ After 
Bath,” we reproduce in this number, was born 
in the year 1880 in September in Mavelika- 
ray, a small town in Travancore. He is close- 
ly related to the Royal House of Travancore, 
being the maternal uncle of the young Ranees 
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of Travancore. From his childhood he began 
0 show a strong liking for the fine arts and 
seeing this his father used to give him simple 
‘essons in drawing. At the age of 8 he was 
placed in the special school at Mavelikar ay 
‘or education in English. As soon as Mr. 
Ravi Varma found that the young boy had 
rot a fairly good education in English, he 
sent him. to Bombay to give him a scientific 
raining in drawing, perspective, anatomy, 
&c. He joined Sir J. J. School of Arts, Bom- 
bay,. Where he studied for one year and a 
nalf. As the course of studies was changed 
in that school, he was obliged to go.to Madras, 
where he finished the study of the above- 
mentioned subjects and passed all the Higher 
examinations there. Then he returned to 
his father to complete his lessons in painting 
and mixing of colours. His father noticing 
Lis rapid progress in the art of painting, allow- 
ed him to work at tlie same pictures that he 
himself’ was’ doing. “After the’ death of Mr. 
O. Raja Raja Varma, the brother and co- 
worker of Mr. Ravi Varma, Mr. Rama Varma 
took his tncle’s place and helped his father in 
all his works. Mr. Rama Varma when at 
school exhibited a picture in the Madras Fine 
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Arts Exhibition of 1904 and got a “Highly 
Commended” certificate. In reviewing that 
work the Madras Mail of the 22nd February, 
1904, said—“* Mr. Rama Varma receives hanor- 
able recognition for his ‘study from life’ 
which is broadly and effectively treated. The 
figure is admirably posed and the flesh tones 
are well depicted. There is evidently a good 
deal of undeveloped power in this artist.” His 
Excelleny Lord Ampthill, the then Governor 
of Madras, after seeing the young artist’s 
pictures in the exhibition, spoke very highly of 
them and urged Mr. Ravi Varma to send him 
to England. Mr.-Rama Varma was recently 
invited to Baroda by H. H. the Gaikwad to 
copy some of Mr. Ravi Varma’s pictures, which 
had somehow got spoiled. The first work 
(Draupadi’s Vastraharan) he has done. we 
hear, has been a great success, and His 
Highness has liked it very much. Considering 
her vast population and area, India possesses 
so few artists that whoever shows promise in 
the pursuit of the fine arts deserves encour- 
agement, and those who understand art 
should offer constructive criticism by way 
of guidance to all promising artists, 
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Selections from the Cartoons_in the Hindi Punch 
for 1906. _ | 

A hearty good laugh is said to be a cure not only 
‘or melancholy but for many a disease that human 
Jesh is heir to. We, therefore, hope that the proprie- 
ors of the Hindi Punch, will take steps to advertise 
hese selections as a patent medicine for these 
They are a rich store-house of wit, and 
And we are glad and thankful that our 


maladies. 
wisdom, also. 


Mr, Punch or Punchoba, as he likes to style himself, 
is a thorough-going and sturdy patriot. 

Notes on the Aris and Industries in Kashmir. By 
A. Mitra, Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir, und Hono- 
rary Curator, Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar. 
These notes are very valuable. They contain much 
useful historical and other information on the follow- 
ing arts and industries : shawls, embroidery, woollen 
and cotton textile fabrics, carpets, papier-maché, 
wood-work, metal-work, stone work, and seri-culture, 
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We hope Dr. Mitra’s suggestions regarding the pre- 
servation. and resuscitation of Kashmir arts and 
industries will reccive at the proper quarters the 
earnest attention that they deserve. He has mentioned 
19 branches of industry that can be profitably started 
We invite the attention of enterprising 
Indians to the list. 


in Kashmir. 


Indian Thought: a Quarterly devoted to Sanskrit 
Literature. Edited by G. Thibaut and Ganganatha Jha. 
The oaject of the editors is, “in co-operation with 
several other scolars,” “to bring out a periodical pub- 
lication devoted in part to the translation into English 
ofimrortant Sanskrit works, and in part to original 
papers dealing with Indian Literature in its various 
branches.” For the present its main feature will be 
the translation of important philosophical .works. 
The present number contains the first instalments of 
two such translations, a historical survey of Indian 
astronomy, and a review of Hillebrandt’s Vedic Mytho- 
logy, Volume III. Though the publication will appeal 
, for the most part to scholars, we hope Indian princes 
and noblemen will also lend it their hearty support. 

We have received aneat reprint of the addresses 
delivered atthe last Calcutta Congress by Dr. Rash 
Behary Ghose, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, together 
with the resolutions adopted at the Congress. As this 
is the authoritative official edition of these important 
addresses and resolutions there ought to be a demand 
for them. To be had at 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

URDU. 

It is after a long time, a very long time indeed, that 
we have read an Urdu novel so powertul and so well- 
written as Khwab-i-Hasti, “The Dream of Life”’, by 
Mirza Mohammad Said, Assistant Professor of English 
Literature, M. A. 0. College, Aligarh. In the reading 
of it we were again and again reminded of that 
famous novel of Charles Reade’s, The Cloister and 
the Hearth. The hero of Mirza Mohammad Said 
is Usman, an educated young Mohammadan, whose 
religious principles have been shaken by Western 
education, and who has not yet realised that the 
truth of the eternal moral verities can and does exist 
without any external aid of religion. He finds a void 
in his heart which a Ieing of the other sex only can 
supply and yet the customs of his society prevent him 
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He feels that-he 
must love and yet he hesitates and struggles. It is 
in this struggle that the interest of the story centres. 
The iemptation is too great and Usman falls. But he 
rises again, a sadder, a wiser, and a better man. It 
is a novel with a purpose and in it the author has 
tried to present to his readers one of the most inter- 
esting and difficult problems of modern Indian society. 
He does not pretend to solve it, but the problem is 
fairly presented and the working of the hero’s mind— 
and we have to remember that he represents a type— 
laid bare. The style is on the whole clear and 
nervaus with a distinct literary flavour, barring a 
few passages here and there which are somewhat 
artificial and cumbrous. The book can be had at 
the Vakhzan Press of Lahore for Re. 1-4-0. 
HINDI. 
Tod's Rajasthan in Hindi. 

Two Hindi editions of this work are in progress at 
present. One is being issued by the Bharat Jivan 
Press of Benares and the other by the Kharag Vilas 
Press of Bankipur. The former edition has been 
trarslated by Babu Gangaprasad Gupta and the 
latter by Pandit Ramgarib Chowbe. The Bankipur 
edition is being issued under the able editorship of 
Pandit Ganrishankar Harichand Ojha of Udaipur 
and is decidedly superior in every respect to the 


fram giving legitimate vent to it. 


Benares edition. Besides being a literal translation 
of Tad’s work, it contains many valuable and impor- 
tant notes by the able editor. This no doubt enhances 
the value of the edition and is an attempt to furnish 
all possible safeguards against the errors which have 
erect into Tod’s original work. Pandit Gaurishankar 
Har-chand Ojha is an antiquarian of fame and his 
notes will no doubt command the consideration which 
the scholarship of the editor deserves. The Benares 
edition lacks in all these respects. It isa free trans- 
laticn or rather an adaptation of Tod’s work. The 
translator has at his sweet will left out portions which 
appeared to him uninteresting, while he has freely 
expended portions, which do not, of course, add to the 
historical value of the book, but only make the 
language more flowery. It would have been much © 
bette>-if Mr. Gangaprasad Gupta had the goodness: 
not to name the book after Colonel Tod. It appears’ 
to me that the translation of the Benares edition is 










based upon some Bengali version of the book, but as 
I have not been able to lay my. hands on the Bengali 
edition, [am not in a position to allege anything. for 
certain. The style and the use of certain words only 
confirm mein the view I have expressed above. In 
regard to the other points noted by me I would point 
out that the geographical portion has been entirely 
left out in the Benares edition, the genealogical tables 
are missing, footnotes have been freely embodied in 
the body of the-book. Taking all these. points Into 
consideration, there is not the least doubt that the 
Bankipur edition is much superior to the Benares one, 
and, therefore, richly deserves the patronage of all 
Jovers of Hindi historical literature. 
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GUJARATI 


Select Stories from the H wstory of Gujarat. Illus- 
trated by Karmalt Raluni Nanjiani, B.A., (Late) 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Kaira: Ahmedabad 
Aryodaya Press. [1901] Price 0. 7. 0. 


-~This is an extremely interesting little book, which 
reminds one of the Royal Series of English History 
for schools, and works of the type of Marshman’s 
Easy Lessons in Indian History. The stories are told 
in a very pleasant way, and they take away much from 
the tedium, which at present attaches to the teaching 
of history, which is made to consist of a list of dates 
and names and battles. Its extensive use ‘in all 
Gujarati. schools is much to be desired. The illus- 
trations add to the usefulness of the book. 


" Surendranath. By Someshwar Maganlal Pandit. 
Virkhetra Mudralaya Press: Baroda.. [1906.] 


This is a translation into Gujarati of a well-known 
Bengali novel of Babu Ramesh Chandra Datta’s, deal- 
ing with the invasion of Bengal by Todarmal. The 
language used throughout is very simple, and the work 
is likely to be popular. We have thought it fit to notice 
it here, to show how the intercommunication of the 
Vernaculars of our country is proceeding. . A good 
work in Bengali is appreciated in Gujarat, and a 
good work in Gujaratishould, therefore, find its appre- 
ciation in Bengal. 
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BENGALL 
Behuld and Phullard. These two lovely littls books 

have been written by that well-known Bengali author, 
Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. Their get-up is as haautiful 
as their contents are delightful and’ elevating. Babu 
Dinesh Chandra has himself told the story of Behula in 
our first‘ynumber. The ideal of womanhood which is 
embodied in Behula is not inferior to any contained in 
our ancient Sanskrit epics. Sheisa latter-day Savitri. 
The stern, unbending character of her fathé~in-laiv 
shows. that ‘a people among whom he hes ‘been 
popular for ages cannot have been dowered by Nature 
with the qualities of manhood with a niggatdl7 hand. 
The author's heart was in his work, and having 
written with sympathy, in the literal sense of the word, 
and loving reverence for ‘manhood and womantood; he 
has produced a work which stands in a class ofits own 
in Bengali literature. We cannot presume to pit our 
authority against his in the field of Bengali literature, 
but it- seems to us that the indirect interpretation of 
of the: cult of Siva-worship and allied topics offered 
through the lips of Chand, is somewhat modern, and in 
the interests of historical verisimilitude and artistic 
appropriateness, might have been eschewed. 

- The: story-of Phullard is taken from the old Chandi 
Kavya of the poet Mukundaram. It is realistic and 
and pathetic, and Babu Dinesh Chandra has told it 
with his’ usual wealth'of expression. It eculd not 
have been as’ moving as that of Behula, and for 
inferiority to Behula in this respect, he is not respon- 
sible. The story has lost none of its power in the 
re-telling; except, perhaps a little of- the reslism-. of 
the original. And this, too, we ‘say with some 
difidence. But we are sure Dinesh Baba could 
and ought to have denied himself ‘the luxury of the 
fling at those who are puritanical in their -aste as 
regards feminine costume. We do not at all raise the 
question of the justness of the fling. The thing is 
absolutely out of place in a work of art, meent, too, 
to restore and revivify the past. 

Bangiya Sdhitya Sebak—or a biographical dictionary, 
containing sketches of the old Bengali writers—com- 
piled by Babu Sib Ratan Mitra. | 

We have received only four parts of ths above 
work. The research in the field of old Benga3i Litera- 
ture may be yet said to be in its initial stage ; as every 
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year, a host of unknown works'is saved from oblivion 
and we know of many really valuable works lying in 
the shape of old Mss., of which no notice has yet ap- 
peared in print. The task which the compiler of 
this biographical dictionary has undertaken involves 
great difficulties and if instead of doing his self- 
imposad duty without expert knowledge, he realises the 
resporsibilities of his task full well, the work is bound 
to be one of abiding interest and usefulness. We are, 
however, sorry to see that he has as yet mainly depend- 
ed upon a work entitled Banga-Bhdashd-o-Sdhitya and 
notices of catalogues of old Mss. published in the 
Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd and in other magazines, for 
the materials of the biographical sketches of early 
authors and has not shewn any eagerness to ascertain 
the correctness or otherwise of the conclusions recorded 
in those publications, by independent research. Many 
of the theories and statements contained in ‘‘ Banga- 
Bhasha-O-Sahitya”’ have been already exploded and 
the author of the work, we know, is rewriting it 
in many important places for a future edition. To 
accept that book and the catalogue by Moonshi Abdul 
Karim as the fountain-heads of information, does not 
speak to the credit of the compiler of this Biographical 
Dictionary ; especially as the work under review is 
issued from Birbhum, which we know to be one of the 
central places in Bengal where hundreds of old Bengali 
Mss. are lying within a sort’ of wooden coffin, having 
had no dusting or airing for two or three centuries and 
awaiting the reviving touch of scholars to bring them 
to life and light. It would be well for the compiler of 
this dictionary to arm himself for a fresh compaign in 
the field of research and take us by surprise by impor- 
tant discoveries for which ample materials, we assure 
him, do exist in his district and in neighbouring 
places. His efforts are sure to be crowned with success 
if he cares to do a little work of independent research 
instead of helplessly depending on printed matter. 
We are at the same time bound to acknowledge that 
the work is useful at least to this extent that it makes 
easily available much biographical material scattered 
in many places. We shall here refer to some of his 
obvious errors which could have been corrected if he 
had taken a little pains. In page 2, he gives a short 
notice of Ananta—the translator of the Ramayana. 
He does not know, as further facts lately brought to 
light have proved, that Ananta is an’ Assamese and 


not a Bengali poet. In page 54, he speaks of Sanka 
and Kabichandra as friends. -He does not know that 
Sankar is the name, and Kabichandtra, the title of the 
poet; and that the word ‘ Meghra”’ to which he hag 
appended notes, is a misprint and should read “ Lego. ’ 
In page 147 again, he speaks of Krishna Ram as the 
earlest writer of Vidyd Sundar; he evidently com 
mits the same mistake as Prana Ram the poet did 
abort 2 centuries ago. Several hitherto unknown 
poeins of Vidyé Sundar have lately been discovered, 
of whom at least two are earlier than’ Krishna Ram’s. 
In elmost every page of thé work inaccuracies an 
scantiness of information would strike a scholar twho 
has up-to-date information regarding old: Bengali 
Literature. But the saddest thing of all is that nearl 
all the merits and defects of the present publication 
belong essentially to earlier writers and though the 
compiler of the dictionary had the advantage of coming 
last, 2e has himself advanced but little for our comment. 

The work has not yet considerably _progressed 
and the defects mentioned here. may be removed, if 
the writer would accept our suggestion of undertaking 
a first-hand research for Mss. Ae 

With regard to the sketches of comparatively 
modern authors given in these parts, we need hot sar 
much, as the task is not one of any very great difficul- 
ty. Asa gentle hint to indicate the line of work for 
the compiler of the Biographical Dictionary, we take 
the liberty to point out that nearly 50 writers of prose 
works, some of which possess great literary excellence 
and all of which were written earlier’ than the time 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, have been lately recovered 
from Birbhum and the neighbouring districts. The 
literature of Sitalé Mangal and Dharma Mangal cults 
are now believed to be very extensive, only a small | 
portion of which has been yet brought to light. They | 
have important bearings on the Buddhistic period and | 
it woald be well if Sib Ratan Babu would stop the 
publication of the ensuing parts of his work till abun: 
dant materials, as indicated above, had been secured. 
He would in that case do an important service to the 
cause of Bengali Literature. By way of just appre- 
ciation we must say here that the shori sketch given 
of Krishnadas Kabiraj and his works in Part IV p. 128, 
has been very well written and we wish that accounts 
of al. other writers would display the same amount af 
industry and mastery of facts, 




























Srimat ‘Das Goswami.—By Rasik Mékan Chakra- 
arti. -Published by TaritKanti Biswas from the 
atrika Press, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

Raghunath Das, popularly known as Das Goswami 
mongst the Vaishnabs,. belongs’ to the noble line of 
princely Indian ascetics of whom the Great Buddha 
s the first and, though humbler in rank, Lala Babu of 
engal is the last. Roe 
Raghunath Das was the only son of Gobardhan Das 
f Satgaon and was born towards the end of the 
{teenth century. His father’s income from landed 
roperty amounted to 29 lakhs of Rupees a year, out 
f which he had to pay 12 lakhs as revenue to-the 
fohammedan Government. The heir-apparent to a 
roperty yielding § lakhs of rupees a year in those 
ays was no ordinary being and Raghunath was 
aturally brought up in the midst of pomp’ and 
uxury and ina style befittinghis high rank. While 
aghunath was yet a boy, Haridas, the veteran Vaish- 
ab devotee and a follower of Chaitanya, paid a visit 
o Satgaon and as young Raghunath saw the great 
aint, the vision of a higher life passed before him. 
he impression made on his mind was so great that 
e conceived’ an abhorrence for wealth and earthly 
lory even at that early age. While in this state of 
mind a further change came over his spirit on meeting 
Chaitanya at Santipur—his eyes overflowing with 
tears of joy and a divine ecstacy moving his beautiful 
frame as he spoke of love to God before thousands of 
men and women assembled there tohearhim. Raghu- 
nath felt as if the portals of Heaven had been flung 
open to him and it was then that the world absolutely 
lost all its charms for him. His parents were alarmed 
to find in the boy a growing tendency to turn a San- 
nyasi, and secured a remarkably handsome bride for 
him. They, besides, imposed great restrictions on 
his habits and movements, but nothing availed. Raghu- 
nath’s mind was fixed on the feet of Chaitanya, and 
night and day he thought how best he could break 
the fetters that bound him to the world and join the 
great master. He studied religious books with great 
devotion and spent five yearsin a sort of spiritual 
agony which made him pale and emaciated,—it was 
the struggle of the bird in the cage that pants for the 
free air. By this time Chaitanya had again come to 
Santipur. People flocked from all quartérs of Bengal 
to have a sight of the great devotee who was already 
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recognised in many circles as an incarnition of 
Vishnu.’ Raghunath in deep distress threv himself 
at the feet of his parents and besought taem with 
tearful eyes to granthim leave to see the god-like 
man. He said that he would die of grief if permission 
were withheld. They could not resist las pathetic 
appeal and with a strong party of escorts scxt him to 
Santipur. There the boy lay at the feet of Cnaitanya 
unable to utter a word and he sighed and s cbed like 
a maiden in love. Chaitanya’s attitude towerds him 
was austere even to rudeness. He admarished the 
young man for his resolution to renounce the world 
prematurely. “‘Go back home,” he said ; ‘ for you 
have duties to do where the Lord has placed ~ou, and 
it would be asin to avoid them; be not too much 
attached to, the worldly life, but consider yourself as 
serving the will of the Lord, and if in cour= of time 
there comes to you a fitness to renounce the world by 
His grace, there -will be no tension or stra in your 
efforts to attain that end. It will be a perfectly natural 
and easy matter, as when the fruit is ripe, 1 falls to 
the ground of itself.” 

Raghunath obeyed the great master aud «: me back 
to his father’s palace. For a few years he Lved like 
an ordinary man doing the duties of domeszi3 ife— 
pursuing his studies with zeal, apparently consented in 
spirit. But it was to hima course of prepara-ion for 
final renunciation—for joining the great fanily of 
saintly men who leaving the narrow environments of 
domestic life had elected the good of the worl] to be 
their principal aim in life. When barely twenzy, his 
mind was finally fixed and lie began to chew'a 
restlessness for leaving home which again cause] great 
anxieties inthe minds of his parents. Ragnhanath at 
this stage of life slept in the outer courtymr] and 


could by no means be persuaded to visit tle inner 


apartments. Nityananda, the most revered >f the 
Vaishnab devotees next to Chaitanya, at this time 
paid a visit to Panihati and thither Raghunain went 
to see him. From after this meeting his restessness 
and yearnings increased tenfold. 

His mother proposed to his despairing fetner to 
secure him by binding hand and foot with 2 2tpe so 
that he might not move from the palace. Goberdhan 
Das replied—“ Great riches, a peerless young wile and 
all ‘earthly glories could not bind him and db you 
think a rope will do it?—it is foolish.” “et the 
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guards and sentinels kept watch over him. It is the 
story 67 the great Buddha over again. He made his 
escape one night and walked all the distance to Puri 
to meet Chaitanya. It took him 12 days to reach 
the place. The hardships of the journey were great, 
as he went barefooted living on fruits and the scanty 
food that: chance brought him and resigning himself 
to the will of the Lord absolutely. Chaitanya saw in 
the face of the young Sannyasi that his renunciation 
was complete and embraced him in an ecstacy of joy. 

The hardships undergone by Raghunath while 
practising life-long asceticism have scarcely a parallel 
in history. He used to sleep 4 dandas-{or a little more 
than an hour and a half) by day and night, —took a 
handful of refuse rice—the mahaprasad that used 
to be thrown away in the compound—only once a day 
and lived upon it. He wore rags and slept under 
the sky. His father occasionally sent large sums of 
money to his friends at Puri for ministering to his 
comforts but he did not allow a single cowri to be 
spent on that account. This ascetic, whose whole life 
was one of austerities and holy contemplation, was 
cheerful and gay in spirit and his piety was so great 
that though a Kayastha by birth he was reckoned as 
one of the six Goswamis whose words carry authority 
and precedence in the Vaishnab code compiled for 
the regulation of that community. The other five 
Goswamis were of course Brahmins. He wrote 29 
works in Sanskrit and composed many ballads besides 
—the theme of which was either Gauranga Dev or 
love af Krishna to Radha. 

‘This is briefly the substance of the biography 
related by Rasik Babu. It is a big volume in which 
along with the story of Das Goswami’s life ample 
quotations have been made from his Sanskrit and 
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Bengali writings and the learning brought to be 
upon the subject by -way of incidental references 
Vaishnab literature bears testimony to the autho 
erudition and industrious ‘patience in writing t 
book. The introductory chapters, we are afraid, wot 
interest only the orthodox section of the Vaishn 
community but when our author commences ‘to t 
the life-story, the whole thing assumes the form of 
romance, for in this materialistic age, the story of t 
great sacrifices of the subject of the present mem¢ 
seems too’emotional and divine to’be. classed with + 
biographies of the matter-of-fact worldly-wise mode 
worihies. The spiritual hero is superior to the po 
tical hero. The empire of a Bonaparte is a hou 
of cards compared to the empires of a Buddha.or of 
Christ and the glory of Indian civilisation rests esse 
tially in bearing this message to the rest of the wor 
by supplying great religious teachers from age to ag 
The line is not yet broken in India and there is ; 
reason why we shoulddespair. Even in this mat 
rialistic age India sent abroad men like Raja Ra 
Mohnun Roy and Swami Vivekananda with a distin 
spiritual message which the civilised world had 
listen to with respect. Swami Bhaskarananda 
Benares and Paramhansa Ramkrishna of Dakshin 
shwar lived the high life which Raghunath did 4( 
years ago. These lives are all pure gold and the 
is no mixture of alloy in them. . 

We congratulate Babu Rasik Mohan Chakraba1 
upon his selecting such a noble subject for writing 
memoir. The book has been written in that luc 
and feeling style which at once appeals to the hea 
and fills it with noble sentiments. It ought 
be translated into Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati and oth 
Incian Vernaculars. 
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IV 
MATIBHANGA 


Our hosts in Barisal, however, could not be 
contented, unless we hada chance of seeing 
ue of the worst neighbourhoods in all the 
green territory of the one-time “granary of 
Bengal”, and this, they declared, might be 
found at Matibhanga, a village which we had 
already passed, on our way down the river, 
in the Khulna steamer. “There,” they said, 
“are people clothed in banana-leaves and 
living on weeds, ” . 

Asa matter of fact, of course, the people 
were clothed in nothing of the sort, for the 
first care of the relief-workers had been to 
put an end to such a state of things, by giving 
them fabrics, which though scanty, were 
nevertheless decent. Yet I met some at 
Matibhanga who had known this extreme of 
suffering, and I myself talked with one woman 
who was covered with a piece of old mosquito 
netting for sole garment. 

The whole place was under flood, and the 
crowd who stood to receive us,—as we stepped 
from the comfortable river-steamer into the 
precarious-looking boats that were waiting— 
were waist-deep in water. Hach one looked 
‘thinner and wanner than the last, and cries of 
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“Mother! Mother! Give! Give!” were heard 
on all hands. It was when we saw their 
homes, however, that the real misery of their 
condition dawned onus. Most of them lived 
in a village that was separated from the main 
river by a dangerous backwater, and here we 
found ruined houses with thatches floating 
about amongst the eddies, and others that 
could last only a day or two longer, being 
inevitably doomed to give way then. Seven 
miles off, in the interior, said the relief- 
workers, we could see even greater need. 
But our time was short, and for myself I had 
seen enough. I cannot pretend to have any 
fine taste in the shades of human misery. The 
prospect of death by drowning or exposure or 
inanition, or the fact that a mother is watch- 
ing a child die, who might have been saved, if 
she had had proper food and medicine to give 
it, any one of these things is quite sufficient 
to convince me that the sufferer requires all 
that can be given. I make no distinction 
between bad, worse, and worst in such cases. 

It was here in Matibhanga that I saw people 
living in haylofts—but haylofts open on three 
sides, and to English ideas, be it remembered, 
inconceivably small,—like birds in open nests. 
One of our boats floated through the cow house 
underneath one of these, and remained there 
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for shelter from the rain, so deep was the water 
that was surely and steadily sapping the 
foundations of the tiny tenement. 

One of the quaintest and most pathetic 
sights about these flooded river-side villages, 
was to see the little bazaars, on market-days, 
laid out in open boats, since the shop-floors 
were now unfitted for this purpose. One can 
hardly describe the pitiful smallness of the 
stock-in-trade displayed in these boats, con- 
sisting as this would do, on such occasions, of 
a few cucumbers, or bananas or chilis, from 
distant cottage gardens not yet wholly under 
water. In Matibhanga, there was no market- 
day. But in the early morning, as we went 
our rounds, we saw a tiny shop following us 
in the distance, on a boat. We rowed up to 
it, determined to purchase whatever we could. 
But the wares, alas, were almost non-existent ! 
A few dozens of dusty glass bracelets, fit 
for children of nine or ten, were the chief 
commodity, and even the bangles that seemed 
to be of white shell, were only a variety of the 
glass imitation. Then a few spices, a few ink 
wells, half a dozen wooden combs, the whole 
little stock was worth perhaps an English 
shilling. With difficulty, we collected a handful 
of trifles and fixing our own prices, succeeded 
in handing over to the bewildered boatman 
the startling sum of eight annas. Then we 
caught sight of something else and automati- 
cally questioned him, ‘What price? ‘Don’t 
say too little !’ said one of the boys behind me, 
encouragingly, and thus adjured, he declared 
the value to be one pice each. We made it 
two and took a couple. But at this, the 
shop-keeper rebelled. Our subterfuge had 
been too transparent ; and Ido not know how 
his scruples were finally overcome, 

How it may be in other countries; I cannot 
tell, but here in India the man who would go 
out cn such an errand aS mine, with any hope 
of success, must surround himself with per- 
sons known to the villagers. Nothing can be 

done with secrecy. And nothing effective 
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can be done without respect and confiden 
for the existing leaders of society a 
opinion. By the time my stay at Matibhan; 
therefore, was over, I was surrounded — 
assistants. No less than four of the office 
of the relief-associations had arrived, to gi 
me the advantage of their knowledge. Ant 
couple of monastic novices of my own party, 
one of them summoned from more easte 
districts still, to make his report, and 1 
young Brahmini girl-charge, accompanied 1 
besides. Hach one of all these was a sort 
scout, helping in the gathering of facts, and 
the forming of impressions, and I had t 
unexpected good fortune, moreover, to sg 
amongst them the very man, a young doct: 
who had been the first to disvover the gre 
need of Matibhanga in the month of Ju 
To him, therefore, I turned, when my ov 
visits were ended, and from him I request 
an account of what he had found on his fir 
arrival, and how he had come to hear -of t; 
place. He answered me eagerly, as one w 
at last finds an audience for the unburdeni 
of the heart. He had arrived, he said, abo 
the 20th of July. The floods had not beg 
till the middle of August; hence the house 
at the time of his first visit, still stood on a 
ground. Only the rains had been excessi: 
and the canals and water-lanes were full, ; 
that long distances could be covered in tl 
small boats of the country in a comparative 
short time. 

He had come, said the young doctor of hir 
self, in company with a friend, commissione 
by the people of a place called Pirozepor 
who had been told that the neighbouring villas 
of Nazirpore was in great need. At Nazirpor 
they had heard of Matibhanga, left otherwis 
without a voice, and the two young men ha 
come on at once. They reached the place s 
noon, and immediately took one of the sma 
boats and began their inspection. Fascinate 
with horror, they went on from point to poir 
and visited twelve villages in twelve hour 
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Not till midnight that night did they return to 
the shed which acted as their head-quarters, 
and even then, in the middle of the night, it 
as only to send to the distant bazaar, and 
egin forthwith their first distribution of rice. 
hey had brought only a small sum of money, 
ut they stayed inthe village a week, and 
went into debt personally for the relief they 
wave. Rice was not yet so dear at that time 
as it had since become. 
“T had never thought”, said the young doc- 
or, “to see such scenes. So many people 
vere unconscious. Ohildren were lying on the 
parth, unable to move. Mothers were crying. 
The people were in rags. There were no 
ights after dark. At eight or nine in the 
vening, we entered a house in which the 
*hildren lay unconscious in the yard, and the 
nother with ababy in her arms, across the 
hreshold. It was dark and I stepped on her. 
Chen I struck a match and saw. Some of the 
vonien in the neighbouring villages were quite 
1aked, and had to shrink back in the shadows 
hat I might not see them. Three or four 
vomen with children had been deserted by 
heir husbands. One of these had heard of 
overnment loans to agriculturalists and had 
rone out to apply for one. He was refused at 
vazirpore by the Deputy Magistrate, and re- 
‘used at Pirozepore by a higher official. So 
1e brought no rice. But he was absent from 
he village for three whole days, and in his 
nbsence there had been no food at home. He 
‘eturned and found the whole family uncon- 
scious. It was at the time of my own first 
isit. I was called, and it took at least an 
10ur to revive them. 


“One morning at this time I came to a, village 
situated on a swamp and found a number of 
women standing up to their throats in water, 
rathering unripe grain stalk by stalk. I offered 
hem help and my boat. But they could not 
accept, saying ‘ We are naked’.” 

He had known personally of some thirteen 
deaths from starvation and one family in 
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which the father, and another in which the 
mother had gone mad from anxiety. Finally, 
said the workers, they thought that since 
relief was organised, it could not be said that 
people had actually died of hunger in this 
neighbourhood, but there were at least 5000 
persons, who received sufficient only for one 
full meal in the course of three or four days. 

As we had gone through these villages, I had 
noticed the impression of dismay de2pening, 
on the face of the young monk who had been 
called to my aid, from the famine-relief centre 
at Noakhali. With his trained sense of poverty, 
he had realised after a couple of visits, the 
extent of the desolation in which we were 
now finding ourselves, and when J asked him 
how his own district compared with this, he 
answered that he did not think that there the 
destitution of the lower classes was so terrible 
as here, but the suffering of the middle classes 
was even greater, and was perhaps barder to 
bear, because of the secrecy that it involved, 
That this last was a feature of the distress, I 
had known, indeed, from the beginning. Forl 
had been told at Barisal of a case in which 
relief had to be taken toa house at twe o’clock 
in the night, by the workers. 

Such then is the condition to which, ‘n some 
creater or less degree, the larger part of the 
fair province of Bengal has been reduced 
to-day. For it is not to be supposed that 
the Delta alone is suffering from this need. 
Excessive rains have worked their own damage 
in the north and west also, and the scarcity 
of rice in what ought to be the grain-filled 
land has driven prices up everywhere, and 
brought us all within the range of want. Nay, 
it is even feared that in distant Rengoon, 
where people have been parting too rapidly 
with their own rice to fill our bazaars, the 
pinch of famine may be felt within a month or 
two. Prices in Calcutta itself are rising rapidly, 
being already at double their normal height, 
and everywhere we are met by the question 
ofthe future. ‘Watchman, what of the night ?’ 
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is the one thought of the relief-workers. For 
the hungry cannot spare rice for seed. The 
water-ruined grain cannot grow to a full 
harvest. Is the gathering of the next year to 
be even as the gathering of last ? If so, then, 
indeed, we may pray “God save the people! ” 
Yor help there will assuredly be none within 
the power of man. 


Vv 


THE COMMONWEALTH BASED ON 
RICE 


Famine is social paralysis. A civilisation 
that has taken thousands of years to build up, 
may be shattered by a single season of it. 
For complete destitution of all classes to- 
gether, in a given area, is apt to knock out 
the links and rivets of the social system. At 
the present moment, for instance, the farmers 
have neither money nor food, to give in 
exchange for labour. And without labour, the 
rice of next year cannot be saved, even to 


the extent that might still have been possible, — 


Under such circumstances, it is clear that 
food given to the farmer and his peasants is 
not the same thing as food given to the 
farmer for his peasants. For in the latter 
case. the food not only nourishes: it also leads 
to the putting in of labour, necessary to the 
next harvest. In the Hast there may bea 
greater readiness to return to the condition 
of equilibrium when the shock is over, than 
in younger lands better known to ourselves. 
There may be. I do not know that there is, 
for I have not yet had the chance of seeing. 
But the difference can only at best be one of 
degree. Famine involves social disorganisa- 
tion as one of its secondary, but most far- 
reaching effects. 

For famine is many things besides hunger. 
True, it is hunger so keen that one man whom 
{ know, spending some days in a district as 
yet unrelieved, could not sleep at night, for 
the wail of the famine-stricken in his ears, 
Hunger so keen, al God! so keen! But it 
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is more than this, as we have already see 
It is the extreme of poverty, bringing, among; 
other things, nakedness, darkness at nigh 
fall, ignorance, and unrepair inits train. It 
poverty breeding poverty. Under its pressw 
the milk-cows are sold to the butcher, som 
times for eight annas or a shilling, becau: 
their owners can no longer maintain ther 
and by the new master are killed immediate 
for their hides, at the value of which } 
bought them. When it comes, the seed 
the next year is eaten as food, the savings 
lifetimes are scattered to the winds. . Hcon 
mic relationships that seemed inherent in tl 
social organism are broken to pieces. 

But over and above even these thing 
famine ismore. It is the very sickle of deat 
selecting its victims according toa certa 
invisible but predetermined order, and wh 
that order is, it may be worth our whi 
to enquire. 

Afew years ago there wasa picture | 
exhibition in London, called, if I am n 
mistaken, “The Stairway of Life.” At t: 
top of wide-spreading steps, stood youth a 
maiden hand and hand, and then, divergi 
with each step downwards, towards t 
river of death at the bottom, one saw t 
same pair, over and over again, at the diffe 
ent stages of life. This picture has be 
constantly in my mind, as Ihave gone abo 
the famine villages. Only, the river 
death that I see with the mind’s eye, is 
flcod, and at each step of the stairw 
stand the different grades of health a 
society, ranked according to the Jikeliho 
of their being swept off by the rising wate 

On the lowest, stand the beggars. FE 
every Indian community has its quota 
these. There is here no poor rate, and t. 
hopelessly indigent and helplessly feeble mt 
needs be supported by the informal chari 
of the village. Lonely old women they a 
fcr the most part, sunned and wrinkled und 
all weathers, and they stand at the steame 
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ghats, or in the bazaars, staff and begging- 
bowl in hand, not the least picturesque of all 
the picturesque elements that go to make up 
the Indian crowd. 

Naturally, these are the first inhabitants of 
the villages to feel the sharp pinch of adver- 
sity, the first to throw themselves upon a 
wider reaching charity. Indeed the Bengali 
word for Famine, durbhikkha, the ‘hard 
begging,’ gives us a wonderful picture of the 
disaster from their point of view. It paints 
the beggars going forth in all directions, 
and wandering far ere they find scant food. 
Economic pauperism is a condition that only 
under very exceptional circumstances tends 
to bring out the highest and finest elements 
in human character, and these Indian beggars 
of the villages are neither better nor worse 
than their kind in other countries. Pithy and 
smart of repartee they sometimes are, and 
one cannot but be entertained when the grave 
assurance is given that the speaker dined 
Yesterday on ‘horse’s eggs’ (a Bengali collo- 
quialism for no food), in the very face of the 
person, it may be, who provided her with rice. 
It is undoubtedly true also, that the beggar 
is spiritually twin-brother to the millionaire. 
For the minds of both these are concentrated 
upon the acquisition of wealth, in a degree 
impossible to any intermediate rank. 

But the one lesson of my pilgrimage amidst 
the starving has been the immensity of the 
gulf that divides the humblest of citizens from 
these civic paupers. It takes a long series of 
scanty harvests to turn the poorest Indian 
householder into a beggar. Unless this is 
understood, we fail of the whole moral. 

_ The next class to be reached by the rising 
waters consists of the single women, respect- 
able widows, and girls of their blood as yet 
unmarried, who have no one to work for them, 
and must make their own living by husking the 
rice of the farmers, and preparing it for the 
. city-markets. These are the gleaners of 
Asiatic village-life. For they follow after the 
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reapers at time of harvest, and by gathering 
the grain that falls in their wak-, provide 
themselves with food for some are or two 
months out of every twelve. Thei-s is thus 
the unbought store. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how money ever passes throigh their 
hands, for the labour they give at > ch farm- 
houses is paid in kind rather than in coin, and 
probably a piece of cloth from the farmer’s 
wife on the great festivals meets ineir need 
of clothing for the year. 

One of the saddest notes in all tha sorrow- 
ful cry of Matibhanga was the s.ory of a 
little home in which an old woman and her 
young grand-daughter,—-both of this class of 
the gleaners,—were found together. The girl 
had fainted for want of food, and tle grand- 
mother was too weak to stir to her aid. But 
fortunately in this condition they w>re found 
by the relief-workers. Thus the flood rises 
step by step. 

On the next level that it reaches, are the 
homes of the peasants, the farm-labourers. 
And last of the village-group, but certral, and 
first probably to have seen afar off the rising of 
the waters, are the larger farmers and small 
squires or zemindars. 

Besides these, however, who depenc directly 
for the year’s food, upon the year’s harvest, 
each in his degree, there are whole ¢ asses of 
others, who are indirectly but vitally affected. 
In the villages themselves there are the 
fishermen and boatmen. Although actively 
engaged in the supply of another kinc of food, 
these are as much concerned as thea neigh- 
bours in the question of the sufficien: y of the 
year’s crop ofrice. Indeed in many cases they 
themselves rent and farm a patch of land. 

Scattered up and down the districts, again, 
and in the small market-towns of the country- 
side, there is the sprinkling: of intei.ectuals. 
There are the Brahmins, or village priests ; 
the school masters ; the people who heve been 
employed on railway-stafis, small stationn-mas- 
ters and others; clerks in village-ficms and 
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shops; letter-writers; doctors; and the like. 
To these people the directly agricultural clas- 
ses areas the very steps on which they stand, 
and their support being withdrawn, the flood 
of hunger must needs swallow them all up, 
the more hopelessly and inevitably, since there 
are for them no intermediate phases of social 
degradation to be passed through. The pea- 
sant may perhaps, by a slow refinement of 
suffering, be transformed, first into a landless 
labourer. Then, on his death or desertion, his 
women-folk may become gleaners, instead 
of proud mistresses of the farmstead. And 
finally one or all of the little household may 
conceivably be brutalised into begging. But, 
fot a gentleman—and the village school- 
master or doctor or small squire, is perhaps 
more conscious of his pride of gentlehood than 
any proud belted earl in all the west !—for a 
gentleman, when starvation comes, there is 
nothing for it but to hide his head and die. 
Thus, over the wide stretches of green country, 
the river of death has risen to the height of 
its flood-tide, and all the prosperity and joy 
of the little commonwealth are gone. The 
hive is robbed of its honey, those spoils of 
hope and cheer that were gathered in the 
sunshine and prosperity of the good years. 
And how shall the spiritless bees set to work 
again to replace them ? 

Still more secondarily and indirectly, but 
none tne less really for that, all classes every- 
where are affected by a famine. Here in the 
distant city of Calcutta, at the present mo- 
ment, the rice that the poor eat has more 
than doubled in price. From three florins a 
maund, it has risen to six florins odd. This 
means that in many and many a household, 
the ladies are living on one meal a day, in 
order to give to children and bread-winners 
what is essential. 

To a people always on the verge of desti- 
tution, the slightest rise in the price of food- 
stuffs means indescribable keenness of suffer- 
ing. Other foods can of course to a certain 
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extent be substituted, but it is not easy for 
a people accustomed to rice, all at once to 
adapt themselves to wheat. The very idea 
that the change was made under compulsion 
acts as an obstacle. And even if it were 
otherwise, wheat itself, under the increased 
demand, is rising in value, almost equally 
with rice. 

In Calcutta, then, food to-day costs twice 
asmuchas usual. Butin Dacca and Maimen- 
singh, the principal food-grain has gone up 
something like four times. The same weight 
of rice which in ordinary years cost four 
florins, is now being sold, in those markets, I 
am informed, at fifteen, that is to say, in exact 
figures, food has gone up from five shillings, 
to eighteen shillings and eight pence for a 
given weight! Can anyone imagine what is 
the human meaning of this appalling fact ? 

How are day-labourers and workmen, 
builders, and weavers, and craftsmen, cow- 
herds and fisher-folk, or even small trades- 
people and merchants to buy food at all, at 
such a price ? 

Nav, how are those, higher in the social 
scale, who have to callinto being the labours 
of these, how are they to divert money from 
the buying of food in order to pay the hire 
of the workman? If we turn only to the 
class of pensioners, we may see at once, that 
the pension remains at the old figure finan- 
cially, while its buying power becomes from 
a half to a sixth of what it was. 

But to go back to that peasant world which 
is alike the home and source of the wealth 
and the poverty of the land. How voiceless 
it is! How inarticulate! We have seen in 
the case of Matibhanga, that it was only by 
what seemed the accident of an accident, 
that our friend the doctor arrived there at 
all, on the 20th of July, in order to report to 
a distant city the condition of the peasantry. 
And what a degree of suffering had at that 
date been arrived at, we have heard in his 
own words. 
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And yet, even at such a crisis of starvation 
there was none who could speak, and make 
his voice heard, in the cause of his brethren ! 
One man, it will be remembered, had heard of 
Government loans to needy agriculturalists, 
and had gone out of the village to try to 
obtain one. But he was refused at Nazirpore 
and refused at Pirozepore, and turned to 
make his way home again, having spent three 
days, and bought no rice. 


After seeing the famine villages, the fact 
is impressed upon one that there are in India 
two nations, one the illiterate rustics who 
pay to the centre, and the other, educated 
and literate and city-bred, who are paid, in 
one way and another, directly or indirectly, 
from the centre. And between the two there 
isa great gap. There seems to be no vital 
connection between the peasants and boatmen 
of Matibhanga and the lawyers and doctors 
of Barisal and Calcutta. 


“It isas if the circulation of blood through 
the system were represented by the agricul- 
tural classes, and the circulation of blood 
through the lungs by the town-dwelling and 
town-educated, and as if between these, in- 
stead of the heart of the organism, energised 
by and responsive to the body as a whole, 
and vitally affected for good or ill by each 
influence that falls on any part of it, there 
were a mass of some intruded substance, 
ignorant of the needs, unfeeling of the vicis- 
situdes of the body politic, and only vaguely 
simulating the functions of cardiac tissue. 
Is this what it means to have a foreign Gov- 
ernment ? Issuch a state of things inseparable 
from the fact of an alien officialdom ? 


Have we here but an added proof of the 
eternal verity of the words, “He that is an 
hireling, whose own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and 
fleeth. The hireling fleeth, because he is an 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep ?” 
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VI 
THE PROGRESS OF POVE= TY 

How futile, when one has se3n a famine, 
Sound all discussions as to whezher or not 
India in the past has known as creat catas- 
trophes! A fair;mansion, standing cu the side 
of a great river, suddenly fallsin a year of 
flood, and what remains of it hanceforth is 
only aruin. The house fell the moment the 
waters reached a certain level. Yes. But it 
would not have fallen at such a tcuch, only 
that during long years before, ths urderpin- 
nings and foundations had been steadily 
sapped and undermined. The final salamity 
was only the last scene in a drama of Cisaster 
long proceeding in silence. And the house 
itself could never have been built nidsar such 
conditions. That is the whole argument. 
The common-wealth was never built up under 
such conditions, 

Everything that one seesin Kast Bengal 
to-day is so much saved from hapodier times. 
Is it the pride and independence of fich=r-folk 
andfarmers? Isit the delicate hospitelity of 
starving villagers? Both alike, if the present 
strain continue long enough, must assiredly 
give way to a sordid pauperism. Ther could 
never, under such disadvantages, hav= ¢prung 
into being. 

No, the ruin wrought by fire, or earshquake, 
or tidal wave, may happen in an Loar. But 
famine, on the scale on which we iare seen 
it here, implies a long train of preparatory 
circumstances, with which a bad season or a 
series of bad seasons, suddenly coincides, to 
work visible devastation. That a zertain 
combination of bad seasons must n=cessarily 
recur, in every century or half censury, will, 
I presume, appear a truism, to the ms.j_ema- 
tician versed in the doctrine of chences. 
And that an agricultural civilisatio. ci three 
thousand years’ standing should bs taniliar 
with, and make provision for the fact of such 
a recurrence, will appear equally a cruism to 
the student of sociology, 
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It is in accordance with this fact that the 
people of Hast Bengal have been in the habit 
of keeping always stored in their houses, 
some two or three years’ provision of rice at a 
time. All over India, the family that is rich 
enough buys its rice for the month or the 
year, by the maund, even asin London, we 
buy coal by the ton.* But the farmer was 
supposed never to encroach, for the purposes 
of the market, upon the store of grain that 
was tasecure food to his household and depen- 
dents, not only during the current year but 
also during two scanty harvests ahead, should 
the country be so unfortunate as to ex- 
perience these. Now those who have followed 
the story which I am telling, will at once 
perceive the necessity of this. The conven- 
tion was etiquette. It was more, it was 
morality, Dharma, the national righteous- 
ness. But it was more even than these. It 
was plain common-sense. For we have seen 
that the farmer who cannot pay for labour 
even under the agricultural mischance of a 
bad harvest, (strictly parrallel to a season of 
commercial or manufacturing debits instead 
of credits), must necessarily fall from the 
position of an employer of labour, into that 
of the employé or day-labourer himself. 
Instead of a farmer, he is now a Chasha or 
ploughman, merely. Food may return into 
the district, through relief associations or 
along the railways, but this is not the same 
thing as its returning into his hands. He 
has Jost his social status, and it will be long 
befors he can possibly regain it. The security 
of the farmer as a capitalist, depends, then 
upon this one thing, and upon it alone, that 
he keep in possession a three-years’ supply of 
rice. In the district of Mogra Hat, in the 
close neighbourhood of Calcutta, where the 
houses of the peasants are built of more per- 
manent materials than further east, I know 
of nothing more pathetic to see than the 


* A maund, is about 80 lbs, 7.e. more than half aewt. It repre- 
sents, as food, about one hundred and sixty days for one person, 
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long array of village-granaries—many of them 
structures of an exquisite beauty—empty! 
And there, as I have been able to ascertain, 
not cne has held even a month’s supply of 
rice, for three long years! 

The rise in the money value of food is suffi- 
cient to explain to us the impossibility for the 
Hast Bengal farmers, during recent years, of 
abiding by the injunction. of the forefathers 
that they should keep rice in their granaries. 
They have lived in a world which regards it as 
more essential that they should keep money in 
their purse. Andthus. It is known to every 
one that the standard silver coin in India is 
called a rupee, and may be taken, for purposes 
of internal trade, as theoretically equal to an 
English florin. Now a couple of hundred years 
ago or so, inthe days of the Mohammedan 
rulers of Bengal, there reigned one Shaishta 
Khanin Dacea, and this Nawab must have 
been good and great. Like Asaf-ud-Dowlah 
of Lucknow, his memory lives to this day on. 
the grateful lips of all, Hindus and Moham- 
medans alike, who would once have been 
counted amongst his subjects. For he under- 
stood the true glory of the king ofa nation of 
peasants, and he built a great gate in Dacca 
and closed it, and upon it,—it being a sort of 
agricultural Are de Trioiphe-~he caused an 
inscription to be made, saying that. the portals 
were never to be opened again till there should 
arise a ruler in Dacca who should do more-~for, 
the people than he had done, inasmuch as he 
had made rice to be sold in the bazaar at 
eight maunds to the rupee, that is to say, at 
six English hundredweights for a florin ! 

But some one will say, if rice was plentiful, 
morey was scarce, in thosedays. This is true. 
Still, the story gives us a starting point. For 
the gates were never opened after. None was 
able to outdo Shaishta Khan of Dacca on his 
chosen field of victory. 

Twenty-five years ago, however, money was 
as accessible in Hast Bengal as itis to-day. 
There was no great difference in this respect 
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between then and now. And in Barisal, 
wenty-five years ago, rice was bought ata 
lorin anda quarter per maund, This is of 
ourse a great deterioration from the days of 
Shaishta Khan, but how does it compare with 
to-day’s price, from six and a half to seven 
and a half florins for thesame commodity, and 
he value steadily rising? Even ten or eleven 
years ago, rice was sold in Barisal for two 
florins a maund } 

On some of the islands, again, in the district 
of Noakhali—slightly east from this of Backer- 
gunge with its capital of Barisal,—on some 
of these islands, only six years ago, there was 

uch fertility, cultivation was so easy, and 
export, be it added, was so difficult and dan- 
gerous, that rice was sold at less than a florin 
a mawund! It will be understood that under 
these circumstances money changed hands 
but little, while most of the trade and most of 
the labour was paid in kind, a fact which, in 
a peasant-world, is a sure sign of prosperity. 
It isnot many years, indeed, since a man from 
one of these islands picked up on a roadside 
a roll of Indian bank-notes, worth altogether 
some three thousand two hundred fiorins. 
Neither he nor his neighbours had ever seen 
such curlous~pictures, but they considered 
them to be not without a certain beauty. So 
they were distributed amongst the villagers 
and pasted on the walls for decoration. 'Then 
the police came to hear of it, and the serpent 
entered this Eden. For the notes were traced 
to their actual owner, and a heavy reward 
taught the innocent islanders the value of 
money ! 

_ But what have been the causes at work to 
transfer the peasant’s ambition from rice to 
silver, from a well-filled granary to a well-filled 
till? For unless the ambition had been so 
transferred, it is clear that the money value of 
grain could not have risensorapidly. Six and 
a half to fourteen florins is a merchant’s, not a 
farmer’s price. That is to say, only whena 
province has been denuded, and all its food 
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has to be imported, could the crop of the 
country reach such a value. 

With regard to this question, it is parhaps 
sufficient to say that all over India a piocess is 
going on, in consequence of which the peasant 
has come to look upon money as wealth. 
Aud this process may be briefly indir ated by 
the statement that rent and taxes hav3 to be 
paid in coin. The foreign tax-gatherer, the 
foreign minister of the exchequer, know no- 
thing of rice as the ultimate standard of value. 
To them, the precious metals ocecryy this 
place. And this isa fact which wo2d tend 
of itself to impoverish the peasant, relatively 
to the other classes of the communiiy, even 
if all the wealth of India remained wichin her 
own borders. The fact that it does rct do so 
is too well-known to need repetitio: at this 
point. My present object is merely to 2xamine 
whether there be any local or littls-known 
circumstances which may recently lve con- 
tributed in some special measure to urcermine 
the prosperity of Hast Bengal, and so have 
prepared the way for the existing calamity. 
It is undoubted that the burden «f taxa- 
tion is too heavy. It will be objecte1 that 
Bengal enjoys what is known as .le Per- 
manent Settlement, and that the amount 
of her taxation is consequently fixec. The 
answer can hardly be regarded ws inge- 
nuous. The Permanent Settlement nas long 
been tampered with in the shape of cesses. 
There is the Roads Oess, and thers is the 
District Cess, and of late years it would 
appear that the latter has been loubled. 
The District Board, moreover, are given to 
spending these revenues on tlie foreign ideal 
instead of on those works which woald be 
appropriate to the needs and civilisazion of 
the district. The latter requires, above all 
things, the maintenance and developrent of 
the water-ways. Now the Board co2s not 
consist of English members prepondsrantly, 
perhaps, but it is undoubtedly compased to a 
great extent of those who are nomiijees of 
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the English, and known to be dominated by 
the English conception of things, which is, the 
opening up of the country by means of long 
roads and light iron bridges, all of which, 
practically, go to feed the foreign engineer 
and none of them to restore the native 
fisheries. Over and above these impositions, 
again, the people feel, as being areal griev- 
ance, the fact that what they call ‘Settlement 
Operations’ have been fastened upon them 
during the last three years. That is to say, the 
Government has undertaken to examine into 
all outstanding disputes and grievances about 
landed interests, and to settle them once for 
all. Formerly, there were a couple of officers 
kept for this purpose, and it was possible for 
any landowner who desived an examination 
of claims thal concerned him, to obtain the 
services of this small staff, for a definite fee. 
A few years ago, however, some one who to 
the people appears less wise than meddlesome, 
moved Government to undertake the settle- 
ment of all claims, whether the claimants 


desired an official verdict or not. The resul 


‘was of course the fastening of a large body o 


settlement officers upov the country, and th 
occasioning of a vast crop of lawsuits, whil 
to the humbler classes of those called a 
witnesses, the matter appeared simply as a 
added opportunity for the exactions of servant 
and petty retainers, in the form of tips, an 
for loss of time unspeakably precious to th 
agricultural labourer, in hanging about court: 
waiting politely on the Jaw’s delay. Man 
undesirable forms of expenditure have thu 
undoubtedly contributed to bleed the fai 
territory of the granary of Bengal, ti 


- trembling already on the verge of exhaustiotr 


she was little fit to bear the shock of 
succession of bad harvests. Yet even so, I 
was not these which did the bulk of the mis 
chief. A still graver economic evil than au 
of thein has been at work for some years past 
and of this I propose to give some descriptio 
in my next article. 

Sept., 26, 1906. 
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THE LAW AS A PROFESSION® 


fF \HIS is alarge subject and to one fond 
of rhetoric it affords ample scope. I 
propose to confine myself, however, to 
some practical observations with special 
reference to the conditions of things which 
obtain in these provinces. 

The first question which presents itself to 
a young man in India is that of the choice of 
a profession. At one time it used to be the 
ambition of everybody to enter Government 


service. Liven men belonging to wealthy or. 


aristocratic families, who stood in no want, 
thought it respectable to accept employment 
under Government. But things have changed 


since. The available posts are after a 
limited, and every door is thronged wit 
suitors. Besides service as a means of eart 
ing one’s livelihood has lost its attractio! 
Hiven men who have passed their whole live 
in service do not always wish their sons t 
follow on their footsteps. They would prefe 
their sons to adopt some independent profe: 
sion. Now among learned professions, so fe 
as I can see, there are only two of any prac 
tical importance in India, vic., Medicine an 
Law. But the profession of medicine require 
amore lengthened course of preparation. Yo 
have to go through a five years’ course t 


* An address delivered atthe Princetou Llall, Christian College, Allahabad. 

























s difficult, expensive and long. The law 
course, on the other hand, is a two year’s 
course, you may complete your general educa- 
ion, obtain your M. A. or D. Sc. degree, and 
hen take it up, and yet enter life as a lawyer 
rbout the same time as a College-fellow of 
yours who passed only the Intermediate exa- 
nination in arts and then joined a Medical 
ollege. The choice, therefore, of the profes- 
ion of law in the case of many of our young 
nen is no other than Hobson’s choice. 

The next question is how to prepare oneself 
for this profession. The University requires 
t law student to pass a stiff examination, if 
not two, and ordinarily it is only a graduate 
in arts or science who can sit for this exami- 
nation. The standard of admission is a high 
one and the reason is plain. Asan American 
Judge has put it, 

* Since the spark of all sciences in the world are 
wken up in the ashes of the law, there is no know- 
edee upon any subject which may not be useful at 
some time or other to a lawyer, and for that reason, 
the more liberal the education of the applicant, the 


better. It is impossible for the lawyer to thoroughly 
know too much. ” * . 


lL tis essential fora lawyer to be liberally 
educated and the more liberal his education 
the better fitted he will be for the profession. 
No advocate can afford to be wise on one 
subject alone, to have his intellect cultivated 
in part. To quote an able writer, 

‘his information must be universal as the range of 


human ingniry; his intelligence must have no limits 
hut those of the human mind. "7 


Now here I desire to observe that neither 
the courses prescribed, nor the examinations 
held, by the University of Allahabad are cal- 
culated to broaden the basis of education in 
these provinces. Experts and pseudo-experts 
rule the Senate, with the result that we begin 
specialisation too early, before, in fact, our 


“* Fon. A. W. Hutton, “The Duty of the Bench, to the Bar,” 
40 American Law Review, p. 858. 
+ EB. W. Cox, The Advocate, vol. I., p. 6, 
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hovs have matriculated. The intelectual 
vision consequently of even our best B. A.’s 
and A. A.’s and B. Sc.’s and D. Se.’s hecomes 
narrowed and contracted, anid it is only a very 
very limited field of knowledge that comes 
within their ken. I have great resect for 
the specialist and the expert. But few specia- 
lists are experts. and a body of speciaLsts can 
seldom do much, practical goed in the crdinary 
affairs of datly life. It has been well suid that 
in our age we have, in instruction, tuo much 
specialization, because it Is easy, but the 
imperative demand of society is for veneral- 
ization. * One great practical difficulty that 
arises in view of the courses prescribed by 
the University is that before the parant or 
cuardian of a boy has been able to make up 
his mind as to what he is gaing to do with 
the boy, or before the boy is in a postion to 
be able to judge for himself about the career 
in life which will suit him best, the s1bjects 
which the boy has to offer for examination 
must be finally decided. The reason ot this is 
that the courses are uneven and the cbject 
of all alwmni of the University is naturally 
to pass its examinations. My meaning will 
become ‘clearer by considering a ecnerete 
instance. . The University regulatiois, as 
they now stand, offer an option to an in- 


tending matriculant. He may either study 
Natural Science and Classics or one cf the 
foregoing, and either some other classical 


subject or an Indian Vernacular or a s_cdern 
European language or Drawing or Agricul- 
ture with Surveying. But while there will 
apparently be only one paper set as the 
examination in Physics and Chemists, there 
will be three in Sanskrit, and cut of the three 
it will be necessary to pass separately r the 
translation or unseen paper. Now, is tlat an 
equal course? Taman A course man nyself, 
but if ] had to begin afresh, I would without 
hesitation offer Physics and Chemistry and 
Drawing for my Matriculation examination, 
* Prof. Brooks Adams, Centralisation and the Law, p. 41, 
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and not bother myself with any classical 
language with three papers on Text, Grammar 
and Unseens to be separately passedin. What 
then is the result of a course like this? It is 
Hobson’s choice again, and the boy is booked 
for the B course before he can realise the 
distinction between the A course and the 
B course, and before he can determine in 
which direction his natural aptitudes lie. 
This boy may, after he has taken his degree, 
take to the study of law, but he will come to 
the study without any knowledge worth the 
name of, say, history, political economy, logic 
or philosophy. Ido not mean to imply that 
a graduate in mathematics and natural science 
is not likely to be a good lawyer. But under 
the peculiar circumstances I have referred to, 
the study not being one of real choice, the 
knowledge cannot be well assimilated, and as 
law is not wholly an abstract science, such 
knowledge as he has of physical sciences will 
seldom prove an asset of any value. 

And this leads me to the next question— 
How should law be studied? In India we 
generally study Acts and Codes. In Wngland 
text-books are more read, and in America 
cases. Our system I consider worst, because 
it is the essence ofa code. to be brief, anda 
student who is told to get up acode for an 
examination will often be able to commit it 
to memory, but will seldom be able to under- 
stand and digest it. This is not the place to 
discuss the advantages of codification; it is 
very convenient for many purposes to have 
authoritative summaries which crystallise 
and formulate the rules of law in an easily 
available form. But none but an advocate of 
cramming will recommend the study of codes 
to young students who have not previously 
received a legal training. Text-books, on the 
other hand, if written in a scientific spirit, are 
read both with pleasure and profit. They 
enable a student to grasp the principles which 
underlie the complex systems of law that 


Qourts have to administer, and thus furnish 
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him with a clue to the labyrinth of cases an 
opinions in which he otherwise might hav 
lost himself. But there is one drawback eve 
here: a good text-book places so mucli ready 
made material in your hands and does for yo 
the thinking which you should have done 
It is sssential for all lawyers to cultivate th 
power of close reasoning from premise t 
conclusion, and all study that is likely t 
enfeeble this power can lead but to knowledg 
at orce superficial and inaccurate. A studen 
of law, like every other true student, mus 
investigate for himself, must think for himsel 
and must draw his own conclusions, so fara 
practicable. 

“Tye art of reading law,” according to Cox, “i 
an aptitude for sucking the marrow of a case,—fc 
discerning the point really decided by it, with litt 
reliaace upon the author’s citation, and less upon tl 
reporter's marginal note.”* 

Leter teachers consequently have gon 
back to the fountain-head and attempted t 
take their students througha selected bod 
of astual decisions, upon which, after all, bot 
our statutes and our text-books are founde: 
This ‘ historical method,’ as it has been calle 
was inaugurated in the United States by th 
late Professor Langdell, and has some man 
fest advantages. In studying a_case th 
student is enabled to see law in its actu: 
application, he comes to understand ho 
particular principles may be invoked by th 
diffsrent parties to a litigation, and how rule 
may be modified with reference to varyin 
states of facts, he learns to appreciate tl 
effect of decisions which, though the decisioz 
are made in special cases, is often far-reachin 
and but seldom simple. Here again, howeve 
there isa drawback. The corpus juris is ; 
vast that astudy even of select cases mé 
tend to an unscientific specialization, if ni 
to metaphysical abstractions. 

“! fear that nothing can be more misleading,” sa 
Prcfessor Adams, “than to read an historical seri 
of decisions relating to corporations or contracts, f 


iF The Advocate, Vol. BB Pp. 88. 
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example, without a commentary on the social changes 
which have caused and are causing old legal notions 
to vary fundamentally from modern.”* “ You should 
not, like Lord Coke, look upon the law as a confused 
dust heap. The law is nota series of arbitrary dis- 
tinctions to be retained by memorizing. The law, 
if we view it right, presents a series of phenomena, 
evolved by the conflict of social forces; and if we 
would understand those phenomena, we must begin 
by understanding the society which caused them. 
To do otherwise would be to resemble a botanist who 
should study plants without regarding soil or climate, 
or a zoologist who omitted natural selection.” 

“In this view of the matter,” says Dean Bigelow, 
“the past does not govern the present; the books do 
not contain, either in development or in germ, all 
the law. To understand the law, past or present, the 
decisions of the courts and the acts of the legisla- 
ture must be read in the light of accompanying social 
history." 

This has been called a ‘scientific school of 

legal thought,’ and lectures are now being 
delivered in the University Law School at 
Boston upon these lines. The University of 
Allahabad still sticks to Acts and text-books; 
the University of Calcutta requires further 
the study of select decisions; but we are yet 
far off from the goal. Let us see if the pro- 
posed Law College in Allahabad will carry us 
any nearer. 
'° Tovthe—law student then my advice is to 
train himself in such a manner that he can 
understand the relations and the different 
parts of.the law to each other and to society. 
-He should avoid over-burdening his memory, 
with “single instances,” he should try more 
and more to think out and get at the root 
principles, wherever these exist, and he should 
specialise only after he has made the founda- 
tions broad and firm. 


‘Surely five leading cases, recollected with accu- 
racy,” says Mr. Warren, “ are worth five hundred im- 
perfectly understood. Attentive reading, frequent 
reflection upon whatever is read, and application of 
it to business are the only guarantees of distinctness 

© gentralisation and the Late, p. 42. 

{ Ibid, p. 45. 

¢ 23 Law Quarterly Review, p. 2; 41 American Law Review, p, 28, 
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of thought and recollection.” Tord Coke it sists that 
since “reason is the soul of the law, it can rot be said 
that we know the law until we apprehend the reason 
of the law.” 


A practising lawyer will find that it is not 
possible to know all the law, but it is. neces- 
sary to know where to find the law. “By 
libraries,” it has been well said, “we have 
infinite memories, if we can use them. * 

But intellectual culture alone is not suffici- 
ent to make a good lawyer. Characte> is here 
as much the one thing needful as in othar walks 
of life. It is an honourable profession and 
calls for honourable men. There is an idea 
abroad that lawyers may be dishonest and yet 
prosper. Some will probably go further and 
say-—lawyers should be dishonest if thay want 
to prosper. This proposition, however, I to- 
tally and emphatically deny. There are dis- 
honest men everywhere in the world and it 
is a pity that in this life, at any rate, they do 
not always get their deserts. It is also true 
that many dishonest men have taker: to the 
profession of law and by preying upon confid- 
ing humanity have sometimes attenrpted to 
bring disgrace upon that profession. Eut Ido 
not believe that dishonesty and shady practices 
have ever led to permanent and ercduring 
success. Our scriptures tellus that Truth 
conquers everything. So Honour and Truth 
should be our watchwords. Whether et the 
bar or on the bench the function ofa .awyer 
is to minister at the temple cf justice, and no 
uncleanliness should trespass within those 
sacred precincts. 

Last, but not least, is physical capacity. I 
would not advise anybody with a weak phy- 
sique to try to qualify forthe bar. Law isa 
jealous mistress, and the life ofa successful 
lawyer isa hard one. His slumbers may not 
be disturbed by dreams of official supericrs and 
task-masters, but if he wants to do his work 
well--and whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well—he must work hard. very 


* Centyalisation and the Law, p. 43, 
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hard tndeed. The confinement of the study, the 
excitement of practice, the crowded court by 
day, and the vigil of thought by night, all tell 
upon one’s health. tis in a world of keen 
competition that the lawyer has to live and 
his responsibilities are heavy. Whether you 
have to prepare a brief or to argue a case or 
adjudicate upon a quarrel, you have to labour 
and toil, to take infinite pains. No wonder a 
brilliant scholar after he has achieved success 
in his profession degenerates into a mere law- 
yer, and one who was not brilliant otherwise 
never rises to anything else. A lawyer with 
a weak constitution starts sadly handicapped 
in the race, and Mr. Cox thinks that a young 
man wanting a frame generally healthy and 
lungs which are sound should, without hesita- 
tion, abandon the profession. 

The next point is, after having taken your 

degree and got enrolled as a pleader or advo- 
cate, how to get on. There is no royal road 
to success. Many deserving men do not get 
on, many comparatively undeserving men, on 
the other hand, achieve a fair amount of 
success. [have, therefore, heard the profession 
of law sometimes compared toa lottery where 
the prizes are few and the blanks many. Ido 
not consider the comparison quite apt, but 
before I observe upon the general aspects of 
this question, T desire to invite your attention 
to two or three special matters which it be- 
hoves everybody intending to practise in these 
provinces to reflect upon. The first difficulty 
which the young practitioner will probably 
feel oppressed with is the congested state of 
the barin most of the districts. Hverybody 
will tell you that the bar is over-crowded. So 
it is probably all the world over. But if that 
is so, that is no reason why you should lose 
heart. My good friends, there is always room 
at the top, and itis there that you should fix 
your gaze. Of course no heights can be gain- 
ed by simply gazing at them, it is only by 
earnest and laborious effort that you can scale 

* Cox The Advocate, Vol. I, p. 11, 
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then. Butif you are not prepared to mak 
this effort, you had better keep away and n¢ 
think of the profession of law at all. I believ 
with a receat writer on the subject, thé 
the lew offers as good opportunities as ar 
other line for making a living and for winnin 
SUCCESS. 

“fivary line of work and evary profession is ove 
erowded until you prove that you are worth a pla 
above the crowd. The crowd is pretty largely cor 
posed of incompetents, and in every town men a: 
constantly taking up the practice and passing in tl 
race nen who had songht to discourage then | 
pointing out their own lack of success.’’* 

But you will find that not only is the ba 
overstocked, but in many districts its mor: 
tone is low, it is infested by men who for th 
purposes of gain are prepared to sacrifice the 
conszience. This to my mind is the real diff 
culty in District Court practice. Dishones 
men will backbite you, malign vou, and unde 
bid you. The remedy no doubt lies largely i 
the hands of the leaders of the bar. If th 
bar association of a particular station mak 
up sheir minds to pat down dishonourab! 
practices, they can do much, But our leader 
donot always feel interested in the strug 
glinz juniors, and those who have made thei 
mark in the profession can be but seldor 
injured by the low practices of the pettifog 
gers at the lowest rung of the ladder. Wha 
we want, it seems to me, is more fellow-feelin 
and less selfish ideals. The growth of 
healthy esprit de corps might go a long wa 
to remove the evil. A central association i 
Allahabad acting in concert with local assoc: 
ations at different stations ought to be abl 
to improve matters. 

Ihave no other remedy to suggest for th 
third difficulty, too, inthe way of a successft 
legal practice in these provinces. This arise 
from the constant friction between the bene 
ana the bar. The bench unhappily. in India i 


but. seldom recruited from the bar, the lowe 
* Law Students’ Helper, quoted in 17 Madras Law Journal, pp. | 
ef, 8€7. 





















appellate judiciary is often lacking in training, 
and the magistracy, though invested with very 
responsible judicial powers, is purely executive 
in training and tendency. Under the circum- 
Stances some friction between the bench and 
the bar is inevitable, but this friction attains 
an acute form in our criminal courts. Where 
the same officer is practically the policeman, 
the prosecutor and the judge, it is easy to see 
that he will not take kindly to an honest and 
independent advocate, who appears to defend 
the accused and exerts himself to prevent a 
conviction. We find, therefore, that the pleader 
is not a persone grata with our magistrates, 
who generally delight to snub him as an 
obstructionist and a nuisance. And I may 
here remark that the pleaders as a body are 
in bad odour with the imperialistic Anglo- 
Indian, But for this the Indian lawyers are 
not to blame. A man who is educated and 
independent and has learnt to think for 
himself and to speak out his thoughts need 
not distress himself on account of a critic who 
fancies his interests to be different and does 
not choose to see eye to eye with him. But 
the grievances of the District Court practi- 
tioner against the district officers are 
perfectly legitimate. They were forcibly 
explained inthe columns of the Indian People 
sometime ago. But I donot know that any 
bar association in the province has taken any 
action inthe matter. No practitioner would 
be justified in picking up a quarrel with a 
magistrate, or in playing the role of an obstruc- 
tionist in a court of justice, but he must do 
his duty by his client without fear, and, if the 
magistrate is no better than he sometimes is, 
all self-respecting lawyers ought to boycott his 
court. Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies. 


And here it is pertinent to remark that if the 
bar owes some duties to the bench, so does 
the bench to the bar. No ignorant man can 
“be a good judge and no coward dare be one. 
A judge should be honest and impartial and 
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ought to guard against precipitanc y <1C pro- 
crastination. He should realise tha: of one 
organism the bench and the bev are two 
constituents and that the bar stands second 
in importance only to the judge in every 
fully appointed and equipped court of justice. 
The judge, therefore, 

“should recognise the fact that e~ery worthy 
member of the bar is entitled to respect, and showd 
be courteous to all, and by his conduct, as well as by 
the rules of practice, in so far as he mar without 


violating the statute, lend the aid of the benea in the 
establishment of the profession upon a aigh plane of 
morals, ’* 


“ Oriticism is a tonic”, says Lard Justice 
Vaughan Williams, “that is absolutely? neces- 
sary to the well-being of everybody who has 
to administer justice”, and no julec should 
be impatient of criticism. 

Having disposed, of these special matters, I 
will now proceed to enquire how stccess may 
be attainedin the profession. J do nat helieve 
in any tricks. You have heard, mp doubt, of 
Chaucer’s sergeant-at-law who ever seemed 
busier than he was. You have proLabty heard 
of the advice of the American lawyer who said, 
“Tf your clients do not believe in you. double 
your fees.” But that is not how you can win 
the confidence of your clients, and until you 
can win this confidence you will ne-er get on. 
It may in the first instance be difficult to get 
a client. Unless you have some irterest and 
some influence, you may have to wait a long 
time for one. But when you do get « client, 
you have to win his confidence. Ard this you 
will be able to do only if you are a genuine 
man, genuine in all things, in manner, in 
speech, in thought, in deed.| You must make 
the most of your period of waitinz, of your 
years of probation and preparation, 30 that 
when the hour of trial comes, you may be found 
worthy and fit. A young lawyer carnoi afford 
to make many mistakes at the beginning of 


“The Duty of the Bench to the Bar,” 40 Amerieen Luw Review, 
pp. 855, et seq. 
7 Cox, The Advocate, Vol. J, p. 62. 
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his career.* He must, therefore, be prepared 
for his opportunities, and when they come 
he must make the most of them. The years 
when he has no work must be the years of 
hardest work for him. Lord Hldon said that 
ifa man wanted to become a great lawyer he 
had to live like a hermit and work like a horse. 
He should cultivate assiduously the habits of 
reading, thinking and observing. He should 
take “Never despair” as his motto, and a 
brave and pure spirit will win for him half the 
battle. The motive for work may be mani- 
fold,a man may be in want, he may be in 
love, he may be ambitious, but work, if hard, 
solid and honest, must pay in the end. The 
young student in India as a rule lies under a 
dreadful incubus of poverty, and, as the poet 
has it, “slow rises worth by poverty depress- 
ed.” But I believe that if you make yourself 
worthy of the hire, the hire will come. 
Profound knowledge is not enough, nor will 
sound morals always insure success. ‘“ Man- 
ners makyth man,” and in court, in his office, 
in society, at home, let no lawyer forget that 
he is a gentleman, and that he belongs to a 
highly honourable profession, the dignity of 
which he must sustain.— Recently in the 
Grand Magazine there was an interesting 
article on “Success in the law.” There the 
opinion of Lord Russell of Killowen is cited, 
as also that of Lord Lindley. The former 
authority specifies the qualifications as four, 
viz., love of the profession for its own sake, 
physical health to endure its trial, clear- 
headed commonsense, and ability to wait, 
and, though perhaps the most eloquent advo- 
cate of his age, he attaches but little value 
to eloquence,—deeming clear, terse, pointed 
and practical speech to be all that is needed. 
The latter authority requires— ‘ 

“Good health ; power of sleep and not thinking over 


work done: close attention to everything taken in 
hand ; method ; real perseverance ; not shirking but 


* Hardwicke, Art of Winning Cases, p. 460. 
tHardwicke, Art of Winning Cases, p. 459. 
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facing difficulties ; devotion to truth and justice anc 
to law as a science, regardless of fees.” 

You must put your heart to the work, make 
a pleasure of your business, and advance witl 
conviction and confidence. There must be 
both self-reliance and self-control. In Indie 
you are seldom called upon to address a jury 
the judge generally decides both question: 
of law and of fact. You need not, therefore 
cultivate the art of oratory. Discriminate 
select, and confine your attention to the rele 
vant facts, and place them in as lucid anc 
graphic a way as you can before the judge 
Be brief and to the point, and do not confus 
either him or yourself with along catalogur 
of precedents. Much the larger majority o 
cases raise only issues of fact, and if an 
question of law arisesit is generally one whic. 
is clear beyond dispute. Itis only in a ver 
small proportion of cases that points of law 
which are either unsettled or difficult, hav 
to be discussed, and these can be settled, a 
we have seen, only when the reason of th 
law is apprehended. 

“ The minds and hearts of those we address are a} 
to be closed,’ says Mr. Hoffman, “when the lungs a: 
appealed to instead of logic ; when assertion is relie 
on nore than proof ; and when sarcasm and invectiy 
supply the place of deliberate reasoning.” * 

The most desirable attainment of a lawye 
according to David Paul Brown, is composure 
he should be respectful to the court, but no 
show it overweening deference. I am no 
to-day discoursing on the art of winnin 
cases, and Iam quite prepared to admit tha 
the mental, moral and physical qualities whic 
by experience are found to secure success i 
the profession admit of innumerable permuti 
tions. But I believe that true worth an 
honest endeavour cannot fail in the long ru 
to bring suceess. 

You will now probably want to know whe 
the prospects of a lawyer in India are. On 
thing is certain, a great deal of abuse at th 


hands of men who do not like or affect not t 
* Quoted in Hardwicke, Art of Winning Cases, p. 481. 
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ike their honest and independent ways. But 
this does not hurt. As a matter of fact 
among the educated men it is only the lawyers 
and the doctors who are ina position to devote 
hemselves effectively to their. country’s 
ause, and upon this fact both the lawyers and 
he doctors are entitled to congratulate them- 
Selves. Next, if. you succeed as a lawyer, 
rou may be able to secure an easy competence, 
if not affluence, at the bar. If you do not 
are to be an advocate, you may become a 
udge. Ineither capacity you will be serving 
your country and discharging a very lofty 
function indeed. For your vocation will be 
o help in the administration of even-handed 
justice between man and man, and to assist 
n the elucidation of truth. Close not your 
eye or heart because a particular suitor’s 
means are low, sacrifice not your convictions 
o interest or prejudice. Do not judge where 
you are not appointed to judge, but do not 
nowingly forward a cause which is unjust 
and wrong. Do not lose heart because you 
make mistakes or because your judges make 
mistakes. The ultimate result of [itigation 
is not always according to its merits as dis- 
closed by the record, but according to the 
deserts of the parties as known to a higher 
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tribunal than any on the earth. With our 
limited vision we do not, we can 1ot see, we 
fall, we fail, we are disappointed at every step. 
But again I would say, do not lose heart. It 
is God’s work and man’s which yor are doing, 
and no good work well done is ever thrown 
away. Every lawyer owes a d2bt so his 
profession. Not failure, but low aim, i crime 
and every lawyer, however humble, mey make 
one contribution to his profession H=> may 
so practise it as to elevate its starclard of 
morals and increase the respect anc confi- 
dence of the community in its fideLty io the 
trust reposed in it. The lawyer is by profes- 
sion the patron of innocency, the upLolder 
of right, the scourge of oppressioc and the 
terror of deceit.* He should be she tealer 
of wounds and the bringer of peace. It _s our 
duty and our privilege to maintain order and 
to suppress wrong in all its protean ckapes. 
It is for us to see that we leave our country 
happier and more prosperous than we iound 
it, so that our sincere practice, in Ben Jon- 
son’s words, may breed not usa fame alone, 
but all our rank a reverend name. 


SATISH C. SAKERSI,. 
* Hardwicke, op cit, p. 457, 
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as hitherto published, rests, in not a few 

cases, on very slender materials. The 
vast records, which, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose from the fragments thereof being now 
and then brought to light, must have at one 
time existed, having perished in the revolu- 
tionary changes that followed in close succes- 
sion, while such of the records as escaped the 


[rs historical literature of this country, 


3 


fate of the larger portion, being in the 
possession of those who could not appreciate 
the value of their documentary possessfons, 
those who had to compile any histor- of any 
period of the country, have very ofter to kase 
their task on scanty and not very relicble 
sources. The contact with the nov highly 
advanced West has, however, taught us the 
value of what were at one time coarsidered 
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mere scraps of paper, and many families now 
understand the utility of the old papers in their 
possession in furnishing materials for history, 
and if rightly approached, lay them at the 
disposal of the inquiring student. In these 
changed circumstances, it becomes desirable 
to perpetuate the testimony that may thus be 
found for historical information by publishing 
the same. The translation given below of 
the letters forming part of the correspondence 
which passed between the Mahratta envoys 
at Delhi and the Peshwa’s court at Poona 
about the time of the invasion of Nadir Shab, 
is an attempt in that direction, and it is to be 
hoped it will prove interesting to those engag- 
ed in a study of the history of this country. 
The letters of which the following are 
translations relate to those stirring times 
when the invasion of Nadir Shah was shak- 
ing the throne of Delhi and threatening the 
complete overthrow of the great Moghul 
Empire. The memorable events to which 
reference is made therein took place, it will 
be remembered, in A. D. 1739, when Muham- 
mad Shah was the Emperor at Delhi, and 
Baji Rao Ballal, one of the ablest Peshwas, 
was at the helm of affairs inthe Deccan. The 
Mahratta Envoys tothe Court of Delhi, and 
to other Rajput Princes, were, Venkaji Ram, 
Vishwas Rao Dadaji, Govind Narayen, Sada- 
shiv Ballal and afew others, and the following 
letters form a part, as already stated, of the 
correspondence between these Envoys and 
their royal master, the famous Baji Rao. 
The reports received from time to time from 
these representatives of the Mahratta Power 
are, it will be seen from the letters, frequently 
of a contradictory nature, but though some- 
times conflicting, these despatches are useful 
in revealing the relative positions of the 
armies of Delhi and of Persia, the respective 
parts taken by the principal officers at this 
critical time, and the attitude of Savai Jay 
Singh and Baji Rao towards . the Delhi Court. 
Jay Singh’s hostile feelings towards the Mo- 
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ghul Court may be judged by the disappoin 
ment to which he is reported to have give 
expression in two of the letters when he heal 
of the Moghul success, and by his exclam: 
tions of joy when he heard of Nadir Shak 
victory. It appears from the letter of Venka 
Ram that at one time an idea was entertaine 
by some, that Baji Rao and Jay Singh cou 
not for their own purposes take advantas 
of the disorder and anarchy prevailing : 
Delhi. Subsequent history, however, tells u 
as we can also gather from this fragmenta 
correspondence, that the idea, if it had bee 
ever entertained, was ultimately abandoned. 
It is interesting to note that there is1 
reference whatsoever in these letters to t! 
accusation once current against the Nizan 
ul-Mulk of having invited Nadir Shah to Ind 
out of revenge for having been likened to 
monkey by the Emperor Muhammad Shah, ai 
the absence of such reference may be take 
to show that the story of the Nizam-ul-Mu 
having invited Nadir Shah may not be correc 
It is no doubt true that these letters do n 
form the whole correspondence which mu 
have passed at the time, and the above su 
gestion as to the probable incorrectness of t] 
story is based only on what could be_inferre 
from such letters as are published below. TI 
conduct of the Nizam-ul-Mulk as describe 
in these despatches appears to be innoce1 
of the blame of having himself sought tl 
destruction of his country attached by trac 
tion to him; for had any such thing existe 
there might have been at least some r 
ference to itin these letters, fragmenta) 
though they are. Mr. Irvine, who also, in h 
paper on “Nadir Shah and Muhammad Sha 
a Hindi Poem by Tilokons,” printed at pa; 
24 in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journ: 
Vol. LXVI, part I, refers to this story, do 
not himself regard it as historically true. 
Sir John Malcolm in his work on Persia h 
reproduced in English the letter from Nac 
Shah which he wrote to his son from Indi 
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and which contains a very graphic account 
of the march and successes of Nadir Shah, 
hile in Delhi. The reader will ona refer- 
ence to that letter find that the account 
given in the letters published below agrees 
in the main with that given by Nadir Shah in 
his memorable letter. 
- These letters form but a very small portion 
of the whole correspondence which it appears 
must have passed between Venkaji Ram and 
others, and Baji Rao Pant Pradhan; but, 
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fragments as they are, they derive special 
interest from the fact that they were written 
by persons who lived in those very times, and 
who. represented a powerful nation, interested 
in the momentous issues of the invasion. The 
responsibility of those who wrote them in 
keeping their Royal Master properly informed 


Ws as great as the events themselves were 


| important, and it may be expected that these 
letters are a faithful record of the various 
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reports which were current at DelLi and else- 
where in those days. 

It must be mentioned that the cpellings of 
proper hames and other vernacular words are 
not in exact accordance with the cpellings of 
such names and words as pronourmed in the 
Persian language. The spellings given below 
of such names and words are in accordance 
with the words as they are writen in the 
letters themselves. English dat=s carres-_ 
ponding to the Indian ones occurr:zng in the 
letters are given in the foot-notes. 

The photograph of Nadir Shah reproduced 
here has been taken from his portrait in 
Malcolm’s work on Persia. 


Letter No. 1. 
Shri (Prosperity). 


The following is the purport of the letter 
addressed by Kashiram from Delhi «o Muham- 
mad Shufi. Reports from the batcles af the 
15th* and 16thT Jilkad were received at 
Delhi on the 17tht idem, stating that Sadat 


‘Khan visited the Emperor at Karnal Camp, 


during which visit news arrived <hat Nadir 
Shah’s men plundered from behinc the trea- 
sures and camping baggage and killed the 
Bakshee (an officer whose duty it S to make 
disbursements to the army) of Sadat Ehan. 
Sadat Khan on hearing of it, went to punish 
those men with the permission of the Emperor. 
At the time Asafjahan advised that that time 
was not proper for fighting. Sadai Khan in 
spite of this advice went to fight with the 
enemies. The Emperor sent other officers 
to his aid. A fierce fight took placs between 
Kajalbash on the one hand and Sadat Khan 
on the other. Kajalbash having divided his 
army into three parts routed the forces of 
Sadat Khan. About seven to eight thousand 
men fellin the battle on both sides. Sadat 
Khan was wounded and captured with his 
elephant. Hassan Khan Koka, Mir Suddy, 


* 14th February, A. D. 1739. T 15th Februarz, A. D, 1739, 
¢ 16th February, A.D, -1729, 
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Ali Bamit Khan Koka, Rao Kirparam Vakil 
of Savai Jay Singh, Khan Jamakhan, Nisar 
Mahomed Khan, nephew of Sadat Khan, Mir 
Lalu, son of Mir Mushrifa, Muzafar Khan, 
brother of Khan Daura, Balkrishna Ahir Re- 
wadikar, Aksal Alikha,Sahadad Khan Khesaji, 
Akilbeg Kamalposh, Yadgarkhan, Ratanrai 
son of Khushalchand, Sitabrai son of Durga- 
das, Prince Jagatsing, Khan Daura himself 
with his two sons, Ali Asakarkhan Koka,-— 
all fell in the battle. 

Other reports were also received on the 
18th* Jilkad at Delhi. In a letter despatched 
by Kamaruddin Khan with a Sandani Sawar 
(a camel messenger) and addressed to Dewan 
Mujlis Rai, it has been stated that Khan 
Daura, Hassan Khan Koka and Ali Asakar- 
khan Koka arrived at the Hmperor’s camp 
early in the night in a wounded condition. 
This is what the Sowcars write. Rao Kirpa- 
ram, Savai’s (Jaysing) Vakil, escaped to Jay- 
nagar with twenty-seven horsemen. We have 
learnt from Muhamus that Radha Krishna, 
Vakil of Rana (of Udeypur) and Babu Rao 
Mulhar are in the camp of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
When Sadat Khan and Khan Daura started 
for the battle, the Emperor was going to 
mount his horse and ride with them, but 
Nizam-ul-Mulk intervened, suggesting that 
the haste of those two would not prove favour- 
able to war and that the occasion was not 
such as to require the presence of the Emperor 
on the battle-field. He added, “ God willing, 
we shall march to battle on Monday, 29th ft 
Jilkad and win victory. Till then Your Im- 
perial Majesty should postpone going.” 

Kajalbash only fought, but after the armies 
of both Sadat Khan and Khan Daura were 
scattered, did not sieze horses and other pro- 
perty. 

A note of Kamruddin Khan addressed to his 
wife was received on the night of the 28tht 
Jilkad and in that note Kamruddin Khan 


* 17th February, A. D. 1739. { 28th February, A. D, 1739, 
£ 27th February, A. D. 1739. 


writes thus,—“ The Emperor has lost ever 
thiug ; nothing remains, God only knows wh: 
will happen hereafter!” Such is the new 
of that letter. 

Corn is not to be had even fora rupee pe 
seer, provisions have been stopped, messenge 
are not allowed to go out of the camp ; wate 
is also very scarce. About twenty thousan 
men, including old and young, from the arm 
of Sadat Khan and other Amirs have run bac 
to Delhi. 

Other accounts received at Delhi from th 
wounded Sadat Khan state that he has bee 
captured with his elephant. He has receive 
only two wounds, and remedies are bein 
applied to those wounds. ‘Ten to fifteen othe 
sirdars who were also captured along. wit 
Sadat Khan were released on their telling th 
captors that they were Sadat. Khan’s me 
They were given an escort and sent away, bt 
were warned not to go back to the Emperor 
camp or to Delhi. Khan Jamat Khan state 
that they have fled to the Syeds at Sahara 
pur. Syed Hussan Saif Khan, brother-in-la, 
of the Emperor Ferokshere, was also slain j 
the battle. 

Letter No. 2. 


Received 12th * of Jilhej. 

May there be (prosperity). 

In the services of the prosperous, eve 
renowned, pious Lord Pant Pradhan. 

The humble salutations of (your Honour’: 
servant Venkaji Ram. To wit :—Upto the 7th 
day of Magh Vad: all is well here. Furthe 
Rupram, clerk of Bhikaridas Nakhani, he 
written from Delhiduring the early part « 
the day thata Jat Sawar who had fled bac 
(to Delhi) gives the following informatio 
That while it was the early part of the nigh 
the army of Tohamast Kooli Khan made a 
atiack and passing across the guard-pos 
under Khan Daura advanced on the mai 


army (of the Emperor). The news is the 
* 12th March, A. D. 1739. : 
T 19th February, A. D. 1789, 
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Chan Daura and Sadat Khan have been killed, 
tis not known with certainty whether the 
Mmperor has been killed or has escaped. The 
‘eports from the Sowcars (merchant shroffs) 
tate that Tohamast Kooli is victorious. 
here is no authentic news received yet. The 
wrevious reports were that Tohamast Koolie 
Khan had been captured with seven soldiers. 
he reports have proved incorrect. I shall 
rite to you whatever authentic news will 
e received. At present the bare news given 
bove has been sent to you under orders from 
ajendra, Anand Rao Sumant and Shaikh 
Mahomed Shuffi came here on the 13th* day 
ef Magh Vad. Rajendra received them with 
due honour. Head ornaments, five articles of 
dress, jewels, money, robe, dresses to their 
two sons, to their wives, and to Sumant two 
wristlets and rupees five hundred in cash 
were the presents made (by Rajendra). Ra- 
jendra got up to receive. At the end of the 
meeting, however, Jay Sing was disappointed 
in his expectations, and he (Sumant) was sent 
away to Udeypur with an escort of twenty- 
five Sawars and fifty soldiers armed with guns. 
Sheikhjee is here. Dhondoo Pant came to 
Rajendra’s camp early onthe night of the 
th of Magh Vad. He paida visit to Rajendra 
early on the night of the 5th idem. I have 
informed your Honour as directed. Dhondoo 
Pant visits Jay Sing, but as news has been 
received that Sobharam, Vakil of the Rana 
of Udeypur was going from Delhi, and 
while only ata distance of six Icoss (twelve 
miles) from the Emperor’s camp, was killed 
by Tohamast Isooli’s men. The zamindars 
of Kurukshetra pluudered his baggage. Ele- 
phants and horses were taken. Many were 
killed and there was great confusion and 
_consternation, so that Rajendra said he should 
not give permission to go till a proper time. 
Then Dhondoo Pant will sieze a fortunate 
opportunity for going. A letter of Kirparam 
was received on the 7thT of Magh Vad to the 
© 25th February, A. D. 1739. { 19th February, A. D, 1739, 
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effect that Sadat Khan came totle camp on 
the Ist* of Magh Vad. The Hperer had 
commanded Khan Daura to go and fete. him. 
In obedience to this command, Kian Daura 
brought him, and an interview witi the 
Emperor then took place. While ther two 
were alone, the army of Tohanmst Kooli 
Khan plundered the baggage of Sala. xhan. 
When the report of this plunder was received 
at the camp, Sadat Khan obtained |-erm-ssion 
from the Emperor and mounting his horse 
proceeded towards the army. A severe ight- 
ing took place. Sadat Khan’s army cansisted 
of twenty thousand men in all, but rhe whole 
of thisarmy was not available. The portion 
of hisarmy which had accompanie:’ aim to 
the camp was with him in the bastle-‘ield. 
Heavy fighting took place. Khan Deura sent 
Kirparam with 5,000 men to assist Sadat 
Khan. The fight was carried on by each one 
assisting the other, but of a sudden Sadat 
Khan’s elephant turned and a bullet wounded 
him so that he died. At.the same tine Muja- 
far Khan and others were killed with buLets. 
While this was the state of affair:, Khan 
Daura reached the battle field. The fighzing 
with him was also severe. He with his two 
sons was killed. The army began to retreat 
and reached the Himperor’s camp. No one 
withstood the enemy and gave battle. A.l fled. 
Muhammad Shah was caught or ever killed ; 
but this is not yet authenticated. K-rparam 
came from the battle-field to the Hmperor’s 
camp and while plunder was going on taking 
forty Sowars (mounted soldiers) stated to 
run away. Fatteram and Kirparam, the two 
brothers, fled 35 koss and reached Eavan 
Gaon on this side of Kurukshetra. A Ugutmg 
took place seven Icoss off Kurukshetre. Kir- 
param has written this and has also ‘yr-tten 
that he will write to us news abcut the 
Emperor, and Nizam Kamruddin Khan, all 
other detailed particulars as soon ag ie 
receives the same. The story about \ ubam- 
“ 12th February, A. D. 1739, 
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mad Shah having been captured is not correct. 
I shall write after receiving news. Raja- 
dhiraj has married the sister of Raja Gopal 
Singh of Karoli. The marriage toox place 
on the 7th of Magh Vad. For the marriage 
Savai Jay Singh accompanied by an army came 
to Raj Thana, a place of four days’ journey 
from Jeypore. The news of the marriage was 
received in the despatch of the 7th* of Magh 
Vad. Kirparam who had been to the battle- 
field fled. Babu Rao has sent no news yet. 
I shall write whatever news I receive. When 
the Emperor and Khan Daura invited Rajen- 
dra Jay Sing, he did not go. He was feeling 
dejected at the thought that the Emperor 
might be victorious. God fulfilled his wishes, 
for the army of the Emperor was defeated. 
Now he is delighted that he will join and 
make an alliance with Tohamast Kooli. 
Sheikh Muhammad Shuffi was here on the 
occasion and Dhondoo Pant being also persent, 
they together saw Rajendra. This is what 
has happened. Under these circumstances 
your Honour will consider the matter and 
instruct them, and they will act as they will 
think proper. 

What more could be written? May your 
favour be always continued. This is the re- 
quest. 

Letter No. 3. 

Received 12th Jilhej.T 


To the illustrious, ever renowned Lord Pant 
Pradhan : profound salutations from his humble 
servant, Venkaji Ram. May it be known 
that all is well here till this, the 12th day of 
Magh Vad.t 

Furthermore the story about Tobamast 
Kooli Khan having been captured with seven 
followers has turned out false. 

By the orders of Rajendra (Sawai Jai Sing) 
T have communicated the reports subsequent- 
ly received to the effect that Lahore has been 


taken and Jikriahkhan made prisoner. Two 
@ 19th February, A. D. 1739. + 12th March, A. D. 1739. 
t 23rd February, A, D. 1739, 
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other reports have arrived. Kirparam ha 
escaped and returned. He writes that all : 
over. Of this alsol have informed as pe 
orders of Sawai Jay Sing. Further, lette 
written by several persons from Delhi wei 
received on the 9th* of Magh Vad. There 
upon Rajendra sent for Sheikh Mahome 
Shuffi, Dhondojee Pant and ourselves, and tol 
usthat for the present the Hmperor Mahome 
Shah had been victorious, and that he ha 
rezurned to his camp proclaiming the victor 
with great pomp. Sadat Khan came on th 
Ist day { of Magh Vad, 14th Jilkad. Th 
Hmperor Sent for Nawab Khan Daura, an 
hed an interview with him. While the Hr 
peror being greatly pleased, was talking in 
gracious mood, news arrived that the baggag 
of the army of Sadat Khan was plunde 
ed by the people of Tohamast Iooli Khai 
Upon this Sadat Khan with permission fro 
tae Emperor went against Tohamast Koo 
I-han’s army, taking with him what army wa 
near at hand. A battle ensued. Nawab Kha 
Daura, when he came to know of this ocew 
ence, sent Mujaffar Khan Bhau, Ali Mahome 
Khan, Ajim Khan, Mir Kavdy and others t 
assist Sadat Khan, and also an army unde 
‘<irparam. This army arrived on the seenet 
battle while Sadat Khan’s army was bein 
attacked, and the battle continued with grea 
torce. In the meanwhile Nawab Khan Daur 
himself came up. Before this the army wa 
reduced to great straits, but on account of hi 
(Nawab Khan Daura’s) arrival, the fight wa 
vigorously continued and many were kille 
Khan Daura displayed excellent generalshi| 
The Moghuls on the side of Kooli Kha 
sustained a disgraceful defeat in that battle. 

The army of Tohamast Kooli Khan wes 
beaten back; seven Kajalbash were capture 
alive and the army of Tohamast was route 
The Emperor himself made preparation 
mounted his horse and rode to the scene 
battle, assisted Khan Daura and Sadat Kha 

* 21st February, A. D. 1739. 7 13th February, A. D. 1736 
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and sent a shower of bullets and arrows into 
he enemy’s army; the army of Tohamast 
<ooli fled. The Emperor proclaimed his 
ictory with great pomp. Though Sadat Khan 
ras victorious, his camp with its baggage was 
lundered. Several persons, including Ali 
Mahomed Khan Koka, Ajim Khan, Mir Kabdi 
and others were killed. This is the account of 
Mujafar chan and Khan Daura’s people. As 
to Sadat Khan, he received a bullet in his side, 
but as it did not penetrate the abdomen. his 
ife was saved. Khan Daura received a bullet 
in one of his legs, but his life also was saved. 
hus there has been an occasion of joy. The 
mperor made arrangements for Sadat Khan 
in his own tent, got his wounds dressed and 
made him presents of tents and other valu- 
ables. The evil was for the moment averted. 
Nadir Shah is wounded with a bullet. His 
son has been killed. This report about the 
greater portion of Nadir Shah’s army having 
been-killed has been sent to Rajendra, and is 
also given in the letters received by, Sowcars 
in various places, and this is written to your 
Honowr upon the report and by order of 
Rajendra, If this victory had not resulted 
and if Nadir Shah had won in the battle, he 
would at once have marched to Delhi. The 
distance was only forty or fifty koss (eighty 
to one hundred miles). That contigency has 
been averted. This report receives additional 
credence from the fact that there is no stir 
among the people of Delhiand the news has 
been sent from respectable people there, and 
this state of affairs evidences the Emperor's 
victory. Tohamast Kooli Khan has been 
thrown back defeated. For the present he 
has gone, The news to be received hereafter 
will, of course, be authentic and credible, and 
Ishall write it to your Honour as I receive 
it. Rajendra united himself in marriage with 
a Princess of the family of Gopal Singh of 
_Karoli, and the marriage was celebrated at 
Raj Thana on the 7th.* He has encamped at 
© 19th Fébruary, A. D. 1739. 
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Khandargarh and will proceed tc Jaipur by 
way of Utgadh. Prince Rajendra fee 3 ushamed 
that he did not go to help the Hmy-eror. He 
was pleased when he heard of the victory of 
Tohamast Kooli. But since he has 1ezr] that 
Muhammad Shah was victorious, he feels 
dejected. It is yet to be seen whom God will 
favour with honour. Probably Muhammad 
Shah will be victorious. Thisis ~vrizten by 
order. I shall send news as soon as I receive 
it. What more could be written? Mzy your 
favour be ever continued towards us. When 
this pair of messengers will have crrived in 
your Honour’s presence, your Henou: will 
give orders. Such is my request. 


Letter No. 4. 


19th Jilhej* 


To The Worshipful Shrimant Eajashri 
Pant Pradhan, 


To wit :—Allis well here upto this. the 29thT 
Jilkad, written from the Emperor’s camp at 
Karnal. By the favour of you, our Lord, all 
continues well. After Tohamast Koo i’s arrival 
with his army and a battle havmg saken 
place, a pair of messengers was despatched. 
Subsequently another letter was cttempted 
to be sent on 18th ft Jilkad, but the massengers 
had to return, because the roads were closed 
to communication. On the morniig of the 
20th§ Jilkad I sent other messen,zers, but 
they also had toreturn. The letters ziven 
to the two sets of messengers ccniuin all 
information. Further, on 20th Jilxad, the 
Emperor having assembled his army, xept it 
all in readiness near his camp. He ett Asaf- 
jahan and Yatmant Daulah with the army, 
and immediately sent in a letter to the camp 
of Tohamast accompanied by Nawab Gazdhi 
Khan, Asmulla Khan and five to se-en other 
great nobles with three hundred Sawars, 

The Wazir of Tohamast came oui tc a dis- 
tance of a koss and a half from Tchamast’s 


 # 96th March, A. D. 1739. 7 28th February, —. D 1739. 
£ 17th February, A. D. 1739. § 19th February, —. D. 1739, 
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camp to meet him and presented him with 
respectful salutations a copy of the Koran. 
When the Emperor arrived near the camp, 
the son of Tohamast came out to receive him 
and led him-to his father’s tent. There they 
both met and conversation followed. The 
Emperor was received and entertained with 
much respect. After being entertained, he 
returned to his camp, where he arrived in the 
evening. Yatmut Khan Daula and Asaf- 
jahan went out to receive the Emperor who 
entered his tent after accepting a Nazar from 
them. To-day (the 21st* Jilkad), Tohomast 
Kooli will visit the Hmperor in his tent. 
Whatever will take place hereafter, I will 
report to your Honour. At present the dis- 
putes have been settled. As the Nawab 
Asafjahan is the prime authority here, your 
Honour will be pleased to send letters of 
recommendation concerning us to Asafjahan 
and Yatmaat Daula as also to Gazdhi Khan. 
In letters to Asafjahan Your Honour will be 
pleased to adopt the same course as adopted 
in letters to Amir-wl-Umrao. There is no one 
in power except him. To Asafjahan, there- 
fore, your Honour will be pleased to write 
letters, and in such letters good and compli- 
mentary language should be used to the 
following effect :— 

Under ordinary circumstances the Empire 
would have been at anend. It is the good 
luck of the Emperor that you (Nawab Asaf- 
jahan) were there to save the situation. 
You have saved the Empire and brought about 
friepdship,” and such like expressions so that 
the Nawab will feel gratified. May this be 
known to your Honour. After this it is not 
advisable that your Honour should come here. 
Your Honour will please remain in Malwa. 
May this be known to your Honor. This 
is the request. 

Letter No. 5. 
In the service of Shrimant Rajamanya 


(respected) Pant Pradhan: the profound pros- 
* 20th February, A. D. 1739. 
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trations of the obedient servants Vishwas Ra 
Dadaji and Govind Narayen. This is ou 
request. By the grace of you, our lord, a 
is well with us, your servants, till to-day, th 
9th *Jilhej. The Sowcars received on th 
2nd{ day of Magh Vad, chithis (notes) t 
the effect that while the Hmperor of Dell 
ani Kooli Khan (Nadir Shah) had encampe 
at Karnal, Nadirkhan Kooli carried away th 
bazgage of the camp of Sadat Khan. Nawa 
Sadat Khan and Khan Daura then went an 
fought alone with the troops. The Empero 
and Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk Alimardhi Kha: 
were standing by and looking on. The battl 
was fierce. From noon to night the battl 
went on, At last Sadat Khan was capturec 
while Khan Daura returned to the cam 
wounded. Hive thousand men were killec 
One of the sons of Khan Daura was killed i 
the battle, another son was made prisonei 
while his (Xhan Daura’s) brother also me 
with death on the battle-field. Such was th 
ruin which befell Khan Daura. Afterward: 
Nizam-ul-Mulk made peace. Another ‘chitl 
(note) was received from Morarjee Pande. 


The day on which Kamar-ud-din Khan wa 
taken prisoner, was the 13th} of Magh Vas 
Sadat Khan was captured. He was-appoini 
ed to the Office of a Mir Bukshee (pay-maste 
of forces). He came with twenty-five thou 
sand Sowars to Delhi and Nadir Khan ha 
put up at Salemarbagh (garden) here. O 
the third he entered Delhi. Proclamations t 
the name of Nadir Shah have been issued a 
Delhi, and his coins also have been struck 
Khan Daura poisoned himself. Nadir Sha 
presented Shirpav (dress of honour) to Kha 
Daura’s son. Rajadhiraj (Sawai Jay Singh) i 
expecting your Honor. We are watching t 
see what may happen. People’s ideas ma 
undergo changes. We shall send letters cor 
taining reports to be received hereafter. Ma 


“ Oth March, A. D. 1739. 
+ 14th February, A. D. 1739. 
25th February, A. D. 1739. 
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this be known to your Honor. This is the 


request. 
Letter No. 6. 


19th Jilhej.* (Supplement). 
To—Shrimat Rajshri Pant Pradhan. 
This is the request. Tohamast is making 
yeople play like a juggler. The Emperor is at 
lis wit’s end. It seems there is going to be a 
‘evolution. Itis difficult to divine the wish 
f God. Your Honour should not, under such 
‘ircumstances, think of coming here. Not- 
ithstanding everything, continue to remain 
t Malwa, and that also with a well-equipped 
rmy and well-guarded. The .times here 
re strange. I shall advise your Honour of 
vhat will come to my knowledge. I repeat 
hat under. no circumstances is it advisable 
or you to come here. Amir-ul-umra is at 
resent lying wounded and has not sufficient 
trength even to speak. His influence is on 
he wane. We are protecting our lives 
id \maintaining . our. reputation with great 
ifficulty. It is not advisable to open any 
egotiations about business. We are waiting 
osee whether Amir-ul-umrao survives. It 
ill soon be seen how matters progress with 
he different parties, and our line of action 
vill be arranged accordingly. We have 
dvised Dhondoo Pant by letter that he 
‘should remain for some time at Jeypur till 
eace prevails. Your honour should not, for 
ny reason whatsoever, think of coming here. 
our honour should keep properly on the 
lert. The present revolution is likely to 
ause great upheavals. May this be known 
o Your Honour. When peace prevails, I 
hall send for Dhondoo Pant, and act as 
ccasion will require. 

Letter No. 7. 


- Received, 12th Safar.T 

Prosperity. 

In the service of the prosperous Lord Pant 
Pradhan. 


| © 19th March, A. D. 1739. + 10th May, A. D. 1739. 
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The request of Your Honow’s obedient 
servant, Sadashiv Ballal, offers profoind salut- 
ations. All well here at Udeypir up to 
this the 4th day of Vaishakh Sudh* by ‘Your 
Honouvr’s favour. Further, in addition to news 
posted yesterday, which was Sundar, a letter 
was received from Delhi from the Vakil of 
the Rana of Udeypur. The letter is dated 8th 
Chaitra Vad, FridayT. It contains tue follow- 
ing news :—Some portion of the treasures has 
been already despatched and the fo lowers of 
the army have been sent therewi.h. The 
people of Nadirshah, who had taken up abode 
in the fortress of Delhi, changed thea place of 
residence and went to reside in Sadut Khan’s 
mansion. At Salemgarh, treasures nad been 
buried since very ancient times. Cold, gold 
moburs and gold images (idols) in immense 
quantities and heaps have been fund, and 
these he made into large plates and sent them 
away on mules: each mule carrying two of 
such plates, one on each side. Twe or three 
buildings were dug in Urodoo Bazaar and in 
one of these gold mohurs having been found, 
the whole building is being brought down. 
Nizam Kamaruddin Khan has become unstable. 
Ajim-Ula-Khan and Sar Bhuland Xhan are 
the real workers. Ajim-Ula-Khan is ::ollecting 
Revenue in districts outside the for., such as 
Pahad Ganj and the like, while Sar Buland 
Khan has been collecting revenue at old 
Delhi. Twenty-five crores were I2vied on 
the people residing along the banks of the 
Jumna. Many have died and are cying but 
no more treasure could be collectec and the 
march of Nadir Shah has been fixed for 27th 
Mohurrumt. He told Muhammad Shah to 
continue the rule. Muhammad Sha. replied 
that if Nizam Kamaruddin Khaa would 
continue here, he would not be abl to rule. 
Nadir Shah, thereupon, resolved to cake him 
with him. Some documents of Mullikchand, 
Vakil of Rajadhiraj Jay Singh hav-ng been 


® 30th April, A. D. 1739, { 20th April, A. “>. 1739, 
+ 25th April, A. D, 1739, 
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found, men were sent to Jaysingh-pura 
to arrest him, but he escaped. four horses 
with their full equipments were taken away. 
Vakils of Dattia, Odase, (Orchha), etc., etc., 
are in prison. On the 4th* of Chaitra Vad, 
the post of Nadir Shah on the hank of Jumna 
has been removed and Nadir Shah is in a great 
hurry to go. During the month Safar and 
during the 12 or 13 days of Rabilavel there is 
no auspicious moment for starting. The 27th 
has, therefore, been fixed for starting. In 
order that the events for the past ten days 
reported above may be known to you, a pair 
of messengers has been despatched. May 
that be known. This is the request. 


Letter No. 8. 


I begin with the name of God who is 
gracious and merciful. 

I begin with the name of God—A._ precious 
stone of two religions has gone. By help of 
God he made himself known by the name of 
Nadir, Tran. 

Baji Rao possessing a charming face and 
being a man of good luck, a devotee towards 
the Moslem faith, being a candidate forthe 
royal favour, is informed that this time with the 
help of the Almighty, Delhi is the capital 
and military place, and is the rising star of 
the great kingdom: as the great Nawab is of 
the Turks. To Hmperor Muhammad Shali 
whose greatness is like that of the heavens, 
who is the fulfiller of all hopes, who is highly 
respected and noble, whose noble birth is from 
a Turkish mother, and whose forefathers were 
of Gurjanis tribe, the Kingdom and Crown of 
India is entrusted, treating him as a brother 
of the same religious profession and as a son; 
and as you having a sweet face, and being a 
leader of the brave tribe, who maintains 


himself, always by the wealth of the state. 
* Ist April, A. D. 1789, 
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It is necessary for you to serve the Emper 
honestly and well, keeping in mind his righ 
But up to now it is not reported, that you a 
serving just as it ought to be, but what 
done is done. As at the present junctu 
on account of the affection, and perfe 
ucbhle and hearty friendship between o 
States having taken place, we understa 
as if Muhammad Shah’s State given 
God is connected with ours for putti. 
down the rebels and the Invaders of the s¢ 
State of the Gurganis, a brave and couragec 
person is necessary to be appointed. Whe 
therefore, you will be informed of t 
contents of our noble command, Raja Sha 
of great nobility, of good visage, well-expe 
enced and obedient to the Mahommed 
religion, has been appointed to that post; aft 
this you would send news of your go 
health and safety remembering always th 
you are to be obedient to the royal ord 
which order should be received by Shahu i 
the performance of the services, heartily a 
without neglect and fail. He (Shahu) shot 
try his best and act accordingly. 

By the help of God, every one far or near 
he be obedient to the State would be regarc 
as worthy of service and deserving of rewe 
and gifts, but whoever should try to rel 
against the State, a victorious friend of re 
gion is ready for war to defeat such an ene1 
and to suppress him; and such a large ar 
will be sent, that by going to the boundar. 
of the place of rebellion, necessary punishme 
will be inflicted upon them (rebels). In the 
matters you must be aware of good warni 
and act according to your position. 

Dated 27th* month of Mohurrum 1152, 


PURSHOTAM VISHRAM MAWZS. 
* 25th April, A. D. 1739. 
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HE Andamanese are gradually decreasing 

in number; and it is apprehended that 
~. .they may become extinct at no distant 
te. It is necessary, therefore, -in . the 
terests of anthropology to know and record 
hatever can be learnt regarding this savage 
ce. 


The Andaman archipelago consists of 200 
ands of various sizes, large and small. Of 
ese several are uninhabited. Geologists 
e of opinion that this group of -islands was 
‘merly connected with the mainland of Asia. 
e connecting neck of land having subsided, 
e remainder became a group of islands. 
1ere are proofs to show that they are still 
aduaily subsiding. There is a tradition, too, 
ong the Andamanese that.once upon'a time 
ring a cataclysm a great part of their land 
Ss submerged in the ocean. 
The Andamans possess a temperate climate. 
1e average rain-fall during the year is above 
B-inches. Nearly half the days in the year 
e rainy. On account of these climatic condi- 
ns, nervous depression, diarrhea, malarious 
ver and coughs are fearfully prevalent in 
ese islands. They are covered by dense 
ngle down to the very edge of the ocean. 
t places the jungle of cane and other shrubs 
so thick that. even the forest-dwelling 
ndamanese cannot pass through it. The 
tural scenery of the islands isin many places 
ry beautiful. But the Andamanese are 
ite incapable of appreciating and enjoying 
is beauty.: No large wild animals are met 
ith in these islands. The aborigines live 
roots and fruits, fish, shrimps, honey and 
sects. - 
The Andamanesé belong to the Negrito race. 
uropean scientists: are of opinion that there 
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is some admixture of Negrito blooc in tNe 
Santals, Kols and other primitive races in 
India. When in 1858 the British Government 
took possession of the Andamans, tlre Great 
Andaman island contained 6,000 and the Lit-le 
Andaman 2,000 inhabitants in round cumbess, 
According to the census of 1901, the total 
number of Andamanese was 1,882, of whcm 
1,036 were males and 846 females. 

Regarding the origin of the name * Arda- 
man”, Mr. M. V. Portman, M. A. I., aatho> of 
“A History of our Relations with tue 
Andamanese”’, and officer in charge of tie 
Andamanese, says that from days long go:e 
by, the Malays used to sail to these islancs, 
and, capturing the inhabitants, sell them 1s 
slaves. They thought the Andamanese we-e 
the Hanumans or monkeys described in te 
Ramayana, and pronounced the word ‘Hant- 
man” as “ Handuman.” “Andaman” is derived 
from “ Handuman.” 

The Andamanese are divided into 12 tribas 
and 3 classes. Each tribe again has mary 
small sub-divisions. The members 2f earh 
tribe use bows and arrows of the sane k 17, 
wear ornaments and tatoo marks of the seme 
description, and speak almost the seme 
dialect. There is another kind of classifica- 
tion of the Andamanese irrespective of tridecs. 
They are either Ar-Yauto or coast-dwell2:s,. 
or Eremtaga or forest-dwellers, The difier- 
ence between the coast-dwellers anc forest- 
dwellers is easily described. The coast-c wel_e's 
inhabit chiefly the sea-coast and obtain their 
food from the ocean. For this reascn tary 
are more expert in swimming and diving ard 
shooting fish than the forest-dwellers Tuicy 
are braver and: hardier than the Hremtara 
and know more about fishes and other marire 
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animals. The Hremtaga or forest-dwellers 
are more expert in finding their way through 
the jungle and hunting pigs. They know 


more of the fauna and flora of the Andamans, ~ 


but are more timid and cunning than the 
Ar-Yauto. 
turile, &c. There is intermarriage between 
these two divisions. Not unoften fighting 
goes on between the two divisions of the 
same tribe. The Andamanese are friendly 
towards others in the following order :-—They 
are very loving towards members of their 
family. There is good feeling among members 
of the same clan. There is some friendly 
feeling among members of the same tribe. 
Among acquaintances belonging to tribes 
other than their own but to their own division 
(of coast-dwellers or, forest-dwellers) they 
observe the rules of civility. But members of 
their own division not belonging to one’s own 
tribe with whom one is not acquainted, all 
other Andamanese, and all foreigners—are all 
looked upon as enemies by the Andamanese. 
A. man’s tribe is determined by his parentage. 
The name forest-dweller or coast-dweller is 
also determined by the same circumstance. 
Sometimes a forest-dweller may become a 
coast-dweller by adoption ; but a coast-dwel- 
ler can never become a forest-dweller. 
the coast-dwellers look down upon the forest- 
dwellers, 

The average stature of the males is 4 feet 
105 inches and that of the: females 4 feet and 
6 inches. ‘The average normal temperature 
of the bodies of.the males’ is 99° F., and that of 
the females, 99° F. The pulse of the males 
beats on the aver age 82 times per minute, that 
of the females 93. The males on an average 


breathe 19 times per minute, the females 16. 


times,” The average weight. of the men is 
96 tbs. 10 ozs., and that of the women 87 ibs. 


From this it ‘appears that their average nor ‘mal 


temperature is somewhat higher than that of 
the Ar yans. | The exact, cause of this differ ence 
has not been ascertained. Perhaps it is due 


The forest-dwellers cannot shoot 
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to their food being chiefly carbonaceous 5 
probably because they live ina malarious 
gion, they very often have low fever of wh 
they themselves are unconscious, 

They dislike and dread cold very much. FE 
if they are taken from their homes to a cole 
place in India, they do not suffer in any we 
on the contrary their health improves. Tl 
can bear exposure to the sun very well, | 
sometimes they have very bad headac! 
ard suffer from fever brought on by such : 
pesure. In the height of summer at nc 
they move about freely on land and wa 
quite naked and with bare heads. When tl 
ply their canoes at midday they sometin 
use umbrellas made of leaves. They can 
bear hunger or thirst at all. They appe: 
hunger and quench their thirst as soon as t] 
feel hungry and thirsty, if there be any me: 
of doing so. They cannot generally rem 
awake for more than twenty-four hours. 1] 
sometimes during some big dance they hi 
been observed to go without sleep for f 
days and nights. But after this they beco 
sreatly depressed. 


Though the voice of some is grave ee rou 
the voice of the majority is low and sw 
They are naturally “far-sighted.” They of 
dye their bodies red and white. This ma 
them hideous. Otherwise the men and — 
young women are notugly. Their noses 
well-formed, lips thin, mouth small, te 
white and of equal height, eyes bright, : 
bodies symmetrical. The old menand wor 
are sometimes very ugly. The Andaman 
Lave a coal-black complexion. Of some 
neck and cheek-bones are sometimes fo 
to be reddish brown. They sometimes ] 
dappled on account of the natural bl 
p:gment vanishing fr om their lips and fing 
Their hair is black as soot, deep bro 
golden, or red, &c. Different tribes: h 
different fashions of doing up their hair, Si 
shave the head, some wear . long: matted h 
some keep a buneh of hair on the er own, Si 
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THE ANDAMANESE 


crop the hair very short. Their bodies are 
seldom very hairy; but hairless bodies are 
equally seldom met with. They shave their 
eye-brows. Some have a scanty beard and 
moustache. 
appendages are very vain of them. 

Natural deformities are very seldom met 
with among them. For carrying burdens 
they pass astrap or band over their heads. 
For this reason there is a mark in the middle 
of the head. This mark is more often seen 
in women than in men as the former have to 
carry the heavy loads of: fuel, &c. As they 
have to carry loads from their sixth year up- 
wards, the skull also becomes depressed along 
the mark of the strap. The Andamanese live 
up to 60 or 65 years of age. 


Congenital insanity is not generally found 
‘among them. Homicidal frenzy is sometimes 
found. Those who have this sort of madness 
begin to eat’ raw flesh, earth, &c., and when 
they kill any man they drink his blood and 
consume his fat. These madmen with cani- 
bal tendencies, cause great panic for a while. 
But generally some one or other kills them to 
avenge the slaughter of some near relative. 

Andamanese children and youth’ of. both 
psexes possess much intelligence and the power 
to understand things unconnected with their 
natural environments. Mr. Portman says 
that those who are intelligent look compara- 
tively more refined, and are more irritable: 
After forty, the Andamanese generally grow 
duller in intellect. They then grow gradually 
more savage and quarrelsome. 

The Andamanese in their dealings with 
one another are gentle and mild and fond of 
children; but are irascible, and apt to commit 
murder whenever excited. They are: cruel, 
jealous, treacherous and: revengeful. They 
cannot long remember any: ‘good or injury 
done them. They do- not: know ‘what grati- 
“tude is; atleast that is what travellers say. 
They love their wives-dearly’; and reserve all 
their bad qualities for strangers. -They are 


Those who have these natural ° 
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jovial, fond of hunting and freedon_tcving. 


They do not like to persevere in any ccoupa- 


tion for a longtime. The women, thc cgh not 
as intelligent as the men, are not én. Old 
Women are respected. They are longer lived 
than men and“do not become iras: ble or 
quar relsome in- old age. The A ndamanese 
consider women inferior to men. Tne wives 
are practically the slaves of their haslLands, 
and do all that is necessary for the ex‘stence 
or comfort of the latter. 

_ ‘The Andamanese aré not naturally ksener 
sighted than Huropeans ; they sovetimes 
become so by practice. and on accoult of the 
exigencies of eking out a livelihood. They do 
not show any fondness for the perfum=2. dr the 
fragrance of flowers so dear to civilised man; 
nor do they adorn their bodies with flcwers. 
They cannot recognise anybody in bie dark 
by the mere power of smell. In the opinion 
of Mr. Portman not one of their senses is 
naturally stronger than that of civilised 
races; practice, necessity and training pro- 
duce all the difference. Except tire sribes 
belonging to the Onge class, all other Anda- 


. manese decorate their bodies by tatco ng. 


| “They have three kinds of names: (1) The 
name given: ‘toa, child when it is in its mother’s 
womb, is-used ‘all life long. In each tr'be there 
are on an average twenty such namss “When 
a woman conceives, she’ gives the ank-r child 
this name. if twins are born, they a~é named 
after birth. Tt the first- born of any 1¢ dies, 
then the second ‘child receives the neme of 
the’ first-born, and the suffix “ eel, or “born 
twice,” or “ born again”, is added te it. For 
the Andamanese believe’ that it is tae dead 
child that i is born again. In our country, too, 
there isa similar belief.’ ‘For this reascn, if a 
mother, loses her children repeatedly, tie ear 
of the dead child is clipt, cut or plerzed; the 
object being to prevent the coming again of 


- the same‘child, or, if it does come, io >ecog- 


nise it by the mark made i in the ear. (2) Nick- 
names. If’ there’ be’ any peculiarity mn the 
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limbs or bodies, or deportment of the children 
or their parents, then such names are given. 
Such names may be sarcastic, honorific, or 
indicative of bodily deformity. (8) Flower- 
name. This name is given only to women. 
When a girlarrives at the age of puberty, 
then this name is given to her according to 
the name of the particular fiower then in 
bloom. A vague consciousness of the similarity 
between a certain condition of women and the 
blossoming of flowers exists in our country, 
too. The Andamanese use some _ honorific 
names also. Hlderly men -are respectfully 
addressed as “ maeea’”’ and “mam,” and mar- 
ried womenas “chan.” Children do not call 
their parents by name. Young men and women 
when conversing with older persons do not 
use their nick-names and sometimes even 
their proper names. 

The Andamanese are mohogamous. Though 
their sexual morals are loose before marriage, 
yet after marriage, the pair remain attached 
to eaca other. - 

When ill the Andamanese take and exter- 
nally apply red ochre. When they get fever 
or headache they resort to bleeding from the 
forehead, and when they get boils, they have 
recourse to the same process from the spot 
where thereis a boil. If they feel pain on 
any part of the body they wear there a garland 
of human bones, They are not absolutely 
devoid of a knowledge of diet. 

They are expert climbers and can run and 
walk fast. Ar-Yautos are expert swimmers; 
and are quite at home in the water like 
aquatic animals. They kill fish in the foaming 
surge with their bows and arrows with extra- 
ordinary skill. 

They have implicit faith in dreams and the 
divinations of their Wise Men. They cannot 
count accurately more than two, and can do 
so without difficulty up to five. 

They lead a wandering life and are very 
dirty. Hxcept in the Little Andaman island, 
they nowhere build permanent huts. There 
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are in each village generally 14 huts,; These 
are arranged in the shape of an oval. The 
doors always openon the inner circumfer- 
ence of the oval. In villages there is an open 
plot of land for dancing. The huts are 43 feet 
high in front and only 8 inches behind. They 
are thatched with leaves, grass, &c., with no 
surrounding wall. They are 4 feet long and 
3feet broad. This is quite sufficient for a 
single family. At one terminus of the village 
there is acomparatively large hut for the 
bachelors, and there isa similar hut for the 
maidens at the other end. 

The Andamanese are individualistic and 
are quite independent of one another. But 
the elders of each tribe have some power. A 
chief or patriarch is selected for each tribe 
according to temper, valour in war and the 
chase and intelligence. He gradually comes4 
to occupy this dignified position;—there is 
no formal election. Age is honoured among 
these savages. If anybody injures another 
in any way, the injured party takes the law 
into his own hands and punishes the wrong- 
doer by destroying his property, or wounding 
or killing him. The Andamanese are not 
canibals as a rule, 

They have no written language..Fhey do 
not use any signs or symbols for interchange 
of thoughts and feelings among themselves, 
Hivery tribe has a separate dialect. A tribe 
cannot generally understand the dialect of a. 
different tribe. 

They have a sort of initiation ceremony, 
which is generally performed between the 
ages of 12 and 16. From the age of initiation 
the mitiated give up the use of certain arti- 
cles of food. Some years afterwards, after 
the performance of certain rites and a dance, 
they again begin to take these things. The 
marriage ceremony of the Andamanese is 
very simple. When the elders of a village 
come to know that a young man wishes to™ 
marry a certain young woman, they cause 
the young woman to sit in a newly built hut, 
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The bridegroom runs away into the jungle. 
But after a feigned struggle and show of 
eluctance he is captured and brought back by 
orce and made to sit on the lap of the bride. 
Chis is marriage as understood by the Anda- 
nanese. After marriage, the newly married 
ouple do not speak much to each other and 
behave with great shyness toward each other. 
Then they keep house together. 
After death children are buried in the floors 
of their parents’ huts. Adults are buried 
n shallow graves, or, if great respect is 
ntended to be shown them, the dead body is 
overed and packed in the shape of a bundle 
umd placed on a platform on the branches of 
tree. After this, near this tree or grove, a 
bunch of cane-leaves is tied in such a manner 
s to be easily visible from a distance. 
iree months nobody goes that way. The 
elatives of the deceased observe mourning 
or these three months by smearing gray 
arth-on their bodies and- refraining from 
ancing. When the period of mourning is 
ver, they dig up or take down from the tree 
Ihe bones of the deceased, and after washing 
hem and breaking ‘them into small pieces, 
ear them as ornaments, in the medicinal 
rip ich they are firm believers. The 
e gray earth from their bodies 
ce completes the process of 
he termination of the period 


















of the Great Andaman island 
hen they meet one another 
paration. This wailing some- 
rr several hours. The members 
ribe when they meet after sepa- 
eath other’s laps, caress each 
ed tears in silence. When bid- 
o each other the Andamanese 


For | 


eir mouth ‘on each other’s hands. . 
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At such a time it is not good manne”s ~ give 
way to one’s feelings. Their principal emuse- 
ments are dancing and the music of she crum. 

The Andamanese believe in an .nthzopo- 
morphic god, who has likes and dislikes and 
passions like men, who dwells in the skies 
and is either directly or indirectly tLe arzator 
of all. He punishes, he makes tLe storms 
blow. He cannot be propitiated by any 
means. The Andamanese never dc anything 
which may anger him. They have no ideas 
of prayer, worship or sacrifice. Tkey do not 
love this god. Besides this god, they believe 
in many spirits of the jungle and tae ocean. 
These and other inferior spirits ars only the 
authors of evil. The Andamanece believe 
that after death their spirits go to <¢ place in | 
the interior of the earth, but they have no 
idea of everlasting punishment or rswaid, or 
of any places like hell or heaver suited to 
such a purpose. 

They go quite naked. Only the males wear 
belts and necklaces, and the women wear a 
few leaves or bunches of leaves susp2anded 
from a thread round their waist. 

They are quite innocent of agriculture ; and 
had no domestic animals before the advent 


‘of the English. They make canoes by hollow- 


ing out the trunks of trees with sheir axes. 
These canoes do not- last long. “hey cook 
their food. They make earthen vessels for 
the purpose and burn them in the fre. They 
have become accustomed to the use of iron 
even since they began to get pieces cf that 
metal from wrecked ships and bots; before 


‘this they used only shells, fishbones,.&e. They 


can make baskets, and buckets Df bamboo 
and wood, very well. They can also make 
ropes from the bark of climbing pants, and 
the mats called shitalpati in Bengal from 
cane, 
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MODERN ADVANCE IN MEDICINE 


I 
_ASEPTIO SURGERY . 

Sint Lister enunciated his theor y and 
demonstrated the practice of antiseptic 

_. surgery that science and art entered 
upon a new life. In the early days of.antisep- 
tic Surgery it was thought that there was 
Something in the air—a ferment—-which gett- 
ing access to the wound set up septic changes. 
It was found that carbolic acid destroyed this 
offending ferment and, therefore, a spray of 
carbclic acid solution was played over. the 
field of operation, and dressings saturated with 
the same agent was employed for dressing. 
Later on it was recognized that the ferment 
could be introduced into the wound not by air 
alone but through dirty hands and instruments, 
and these, therefore, came to be disinfected 
by solutions of the same acid. Surgeons began 
to experience that carbolic acid .was very 
irritating to the wound. It, therefore, was 
substituted by other disinfectants of less 
irritating nature such as perchloride of 
mercury. At this stage bacteriology revealed 
the fact that at the root of all septic processes 
were micro-organisms of various kinds. If 
these could be excluded the healing of an 
wound, would. progress without formation of 
pus. But the means employed to kill them 
were still the same—the chemical disinfec- 
tants ndw. called germicides. ‘The invasion 
of these germs take place through an wound, | 


and’ their further ‘growth is dependent upon 


the. conditions of the soil in which they are 
implanted, which ‘is -chiefly the power of 
resistance belonging to the individual. 
germs are present in all our surroundings, 
loving to cling to dust and dirt, and are carried 
about by currents of air into every nook and 


- by an accident a drop of perspir. 


These 


corner. “The idea, therefore, came to us 
every means to destroy or avoid these germ 
or bacteria. To aim at destroying or inhibit 
ing their growth is antisepsis, at avoidin 
them is asepsis, The former is only a mean 
to attain the latter. Itis believed that air, i 
free from dust ‘is comparatively harmless 
while water at ordinary temperature ma 
harbour germs, It is the aim of the moder 
surgeon to make and treat wounds in such 
manner as to avoid the contact of these germ 
as much.as possible. To attain this end h 
sterilizes everything which comes in contac 
witli the wound. The slightest neglect ¢ 
oversight vitiates the whole process. 

Thus in an operation the skin at the field ‘c 
operation: must be sterilized, for the surfac 
of the body is covered with germs and dus 
and soiled with . various excretions of th 
body in which the. germs thrive. The hand 
of the surgeon and the assistants are to b 
sterilized, for the germs cling to the won an 
nails. We now realize the t 
Susruta has said in his Treatise, 

“The Surgeon and physician 
and beard short and his body pure. 

Next, the instruments 
materials which are used durin 
operation are to be sterilized 
may be arranged with scrupulou 















the wound from the brow of the 
scale or a hair from his beard 
whole work is spoilt... How t 
sterilization ? 

It is done by the following me 
ing each according to the suitabi 
particular purpose. 

1. Heat. No agent is so 
destroying germs as heat. No won 


ncient Hindoos considered Agni or fire as 
lil-purifying and Hemas were performed to 
yurify the air in rooms and houses. By applica- 
tion of heat, or steam under high pressure, 
water, dressings, ligatures and instruments 
are sterilized. But obviously this agent is 
not applicable to the hands of the operator 
and the skin of the patient, for which we use 
the second method. 
2. Mechanical washing with soap and 
water and subsequent immersion in a solution 
of chemical antiseptics, such as carbolic acid, 
perchloride of mercury, &c. The chemical 
antiseptics as. stated before, are irritant to 
the tissues and antagonistic to the action of 
the protective substances in the blood which 
must be regarded as the prime factors in 
the natural process of treating. But they 
cannot be dispensed with in the sterilization 
of the hands and skin and in maintaining the 
continued sterilized condition of instruments 
wi¢er boiling. | 
The operation room is divested of any 
furniture on which dust may settle. The 
corners of the wall are rounded to prevent 
dust settling in angular spaces. The opera- 
tor and his assistants are clothed in sterilized 
isty boots are laid aside. Thus in 
quiet surroundings the: modern 
imbued with the principles of aseptic 
surgery, practises his art with more certainty 
-of success than his predecessor of .even 20 
| years ago. His knife touches vital parts 
which were sacred ground in pre-aseptic 
days. The brain and the abdominal viscera 
are handled with impunity, and the peritoneal 
covering: of the abdomen, which resented 
the slightest interference, is now docile to his 
touch. Under the aseptic method the morta- 
lity after surgical operations has been 
“reduced to a minimum. Septic diseases and 
bleod poisoning have practically vanished. 
If in the practice of any modern surgeon the 
wounds fester or septic complications arise 
without any constitutional fault to account 
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for the same, it may be safely presumed his 
aseptic technique is at fault. 
IT 

| OPSONINS 

Bacteriology aided by improvemet3 
highly magnifying microscopes have within 
recent years revealed facts which are o° the 
greatest service in the battle with the germs 
of disease. Tro combat these inv-sihle foes, 
nature has so constituted our blood that it 
isnot only strongly antiseptic bit uctually 
ageressively destructive to germ-life. JT? the 
blood there are blood serum and wh.te cor- 
puscles. In the blood serum there are chemi- 
cal bodies (alexins) which are antiseptic. ° 
But the white corpuscles destroy tae vacteria 
by actually eating them up and scveazing 
them to death. This is called the ohugarytic 
action of white corpuscles and mav be seen 
and watched under the microszope with 
the greatest ease. Further, in the. blood 
there are two classes of substaaces -vhich 
are also destructive to germs—kncwn as 
Bacteriolysins and Agglutins. The former 
have been seen to work the death o” 2Lolera 
‘germs and the latter to aggregate _ni) c umps 


in 


Land paralyse the germs of enieric ‘ever. 


Recently, however, another class o: substances 
‘have been-found in the serum cf th> blood 
called Opsonins, from Opsono I 2ater for, I 
prepare victuals for, which are chenica,. bodies 
“which render the bacteria ‘drugged’ as it 
were, so as torender them an easy pr2~ so the 
phagocytic action of the white carotscles, 
They do not seem to wish to take upon =hem- 
‘selves the sin of germ-slaughter, | ui snzakily 
conspire to weaken and paralyze taem to 
help their ally the white corpuscles 50 ccmplete 
the slaughter without much troule. _t has 
also been noticed that there are difierent 
kinds of opsonins for different spaciag of 
disease-producing germs. By a verr ingeni- 
ous method the opsonins can be quantitazivel] y 
estimated ina given specimen of the dlood, 
and it can be also ascertained hcw they 
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behave with particular kinds of germs, by 
noticing how many of the latter are ingested 
by the white corpuscles in the presence of 
that particular opsonin. The normal quantity 
is taken as unit, and then the richness or 
otherwise of opsonins in blood is expressed 
as high or low in figures. An opsonic index 
of ‘5 would be a low index, and one of 2°5 
a high one. 

When we say that a patient has a certain 
opsonic index, let us say 0°, to the tubercle 
bacillus, we mean that his blood serum con- 
tains but half the normal quantity of those 
opsonins which combat a turberculous infec- 
tion successfully. By artificial inoculation of 
vaccine one could raise this opsonic index. 

Thus this discovery has provided a means 
of accurately ascertaining the appropriate 
dose for anti toxin or antigerm vaccines which 
owing to this defect either failed to produce 
the desired result or even caused harm by 
administration in unmeasured doses. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to hope that inoculation 
treatment with tuberculin, safeguarded by 


a 
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eareful observation of the opsonic index, 
will soon be recognised as a valuable treat- 
ment in consumption. At any rate, serum 
therapeutics will be based on a superstruc- 
ture of scientific precision. 

It has a further value in diagnosing diseases 
of bacterial origin, such as Tuberculosis, which 
is known as consumption. It has heen proved 
that if the opsonic index of a patient is per- 
sistently low to the tubercle bagillus, tuber- 
culosis may be suspected, while/a persistent 
normal index to the tubercle bacillus would 
decide against phthisis. 

Hvery practical physician knows of what 
great importance it is to be abile to diagnose 
a case of early consumption before signs are 
definitely developed, for it is then that appro- 
priate treatment is successful. 

The modern physician is, thierefore, armed 
with weapons of precision botii for diagnostic 
and therapeutic purposes wyith the help of 
which he may hope to obtain greater victories 
in the battle with disease. 

Kashinir. 





A. MITRA, 





From the Persian. 


§ 12.—Death of Dadaji Kond Dev. 


Dadaji Kond Dev thus went on with his cus- 
tomary work, managing all things as [Shahji’s] 
delegate. Day by day Shivaji grew in wisdom. 
Dadaji always acted with respect towards 
the Prince [of Bijapur] and carried on the 
administration of justice and settlement of 


the country in the best possible way. Shivaji,. 


however, behaved in the opposite manner ; col- 
lecting a body of men, he plundered the terri- 
tories of others and thus accumulated wealth. 


Dadaji greatly disliked this conduct; but his 
prohibition had no effect [on Shivaji] ; frequent 
disputes took place between them. At last 
in utter disgust, Dadaji took poison.* Shivaji 
was then 17 years old. He was greatly griev- 
ed at the death. His father Shahji, who was 
then staying on at the Tanjore frontier, had 
written to Dadaji before this, “ I shall soon 
reach Bijapur. Send all my treasure there.” 


* This statement is unsupported. Grant Duff says, “ Infirm by 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to anxiety for the fate of his 
master’s house, Dadaji did not long survive.” (i. 133). 























Il this treasure now fell into Shivaji’s. hands 
nd he kept it. Calling all his father’s troops 
irom around to his side, he kept up a force of 
0,000 Mawal infantry, and made strong 
rrangements, 

Shyamraj Nilkanth,a Brahman clerk, was 
ppointed his peshwa, Raghav Ballal Atri 
S$ letter-writer, Raghunath Ballal as chowki- 
wvis of the army; several other new appoint- 
ents were made in all departments. Shahji, 
earing of Shivaji’s valour and boldness, was 
greatly pleased and sent him a sanad to 
dminister that tract. 


§18.— War of Mughal Succession. 


The world is full of trouble and tumult. A 
strange thing now happened, which darkened 
and dazzled the heart and the eye. In other 
words, Prince Aurangzib did a very improper 
thing. He had accumulated the revenue of 
the Deccan for three years, without sending 
it to the Emperor. With this he enlisted a 
large army, won over many of the Imperial 
generals, and wrote to Shivaji thus, “ As soon 
as you get this parwana, come to me. If 
unavoidable circumstances prevent your own 
coming, send here [at least] your diwan 
Shyamraj with a strong force. It would lead 
to your glory. When, by the grace of God, I 
ascend the Imperial throne, I shall give you 
rank and jagir above your deserts.” Shivaji, 
eo learning its contents, did not act accord- 
ingly, but tied it to the tail of a dog, paraded 
it through the city [of Puna], and expelled the 
Abyssian and other servants of the Prince 
who had brought it. 

On their return they reported the matter 
to the Prince, who, though displeased, had, in 
view of his hands being full of other work, to 
put off the punishment of this insolence till 

- after the conquest of Delhi. 
He marched on Delhi and fought with the 
~ Emperor Shab Jahan. Uda Ram deshinalkh, 
a Deccani commander, was:slain in this battle. 
His wife, Rai Baghini [=royal tigress, virago,] 


ee 
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by her exertions contributed to tl e victory. 
Prince Aurangzib, greatly pleasec w th her 
feats, conferred on her the pargane of Mahur 
in Berar to hold as its deshmulh. Af -er the 
victory, he executed [his brothzrs Dara 
Shikoh, Shah Shuja, and Murad Bukish. and 
imprisoned and blinded his father Shwh Jal an* 
The prince’s sister, who was the mainsrring 
of this tumult and held the fort lof D-lhil, 
surrendered it to him, and he ascsnced the 
throne and proclaimed [himself Emp-:ror] 
throughout the city. On hearing of it Fhi-ajit 
began to overrun and plunder the : ountry 
and to exact one-fourth of the reveaue. 


§14.--Shivaji eonquers Purand aap, 
Chakan, and other forts. 


Shivajit wrote to Nilkanth Rao, < N zam 
Shahi officer and commandant of Puramlhar 
fort, “ Dadaji Panth was like an 2lder end I 
used to respect him. You are row ir his 
place; J look up to you in everythirg. Ii you 
give me place in the fort of Kanarzuca, I 
can stay there in peace of mind.” }ilkanth 
Rao replied, “our interests are the sume. Come 
and livein the fort with perfect safetr and 
authority.” Shivaji with 5,000 civa_ry and 
Mawal infantry encamped in the Drt of Ka- 
marguta. The rains passed away, the de wali 
arrived. Nilkanth Rao had tw: brothers, 
Pilaji and Sankaraji, whom he stinted in mney 
and authority, while he himself monospclised 
the administration and kept the forts entirely 
in his own. hands, giving his brothers -he ne- 
cessary food and clothing only. Th=> two. des- 
pairing of any liberal treatment ‘rom sheir 
brother, secretly intrigued with Shivaj and 
watched fora favourable time. At list the 
dewali approached. They plannelt emit 
Shivaji under the pretext of a hosp table invi- 
tation and carry out theiraim. Sc, with the 


* This is not historically correct. Shuja fled to Ar-acar anc perish- 
ed there. Shah Jahan was confined in Agra fort, but not «linced. 

+ The text is confused here, “ Shivaji called Nilkarth &...-nd told 
him’ to over-rum &c.” [ have given a probable emendction rbo e. 

t The text has Shahji, which is evidently a slip of he yon, 
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consent of Nilkanth, one of the brothers went 
to invite Shivaji, who replied “I cannot go to 
the dinner alone.” Then the brothers took 
counsel with each other and said, “ This is the 
dewali, Weare intimate with* Rajah Shahji 
and there is no difference of rank between us. 
If Shivaji does not come to dine with us, it 
would lower and degrade us in the eyes of our 
fellow-castemen.” So, they invited to the 
fort both Shivaji and his comrades. Tor three 
days they feasted and presented cloth and 
other gifts to all, to their heart’s content, 
They arranged among themselves that on 
the 8rd day following the dewali, 7. e¢., on 
the second lunar day [bhratri dwitiya],—an 
auspicious day among the Hindus, when they 
eat food offered by their sisters,—they would 
receive the customary gift of the day from the 
mother of Shivaji. So they slept. At early 
dawn, the two brothers, who had been ex- 
tremely ill-treated by Nilkanth Rao, rose, 
awakened Shivaji, informed him of their de- 
sien, and went to Nilkanth’s f house. They 
found him sleeping, tied his hands with a 
bridle-rope, and took him prisoner. The silver 
anklets of his wife were then put on his legs 
like fetters. When they appeared before 
Shivaji, he imprisoned these two brothers 
also, for as the proverb has it, “ The yellow 
dog is the jackal’s brother.” Mawals were 
placed as guards over them. Nilkanth had a 
force of 3,000 soldiers, all faithless and dis- 
orderly men. Shivaji expelled them from the 
fort, seized all the money and property [in it,] 
and appointed on his own behalf five thousand 
Mawals under Baji Ghula as care-taker and 
Annaji Raghunath Wailikar as chowkinavis, 
of the fort. Three days afterwards, he kindly 
set the prisoners free and gave them the 
village of Jamli as jagir for their mainte- 





* The texthas “related to” which is wrong, as Nilkanth wasa 
Brahman and Shahji a (so-called] Kshatriya. 


{ The text has Pillay: Nilkanth ; but Pilaji was one of the conspir- 
ators. Nilkanth was their father’s name, and therefore, according 
to Maratha usage, it formed the second part of the name of each of the 
brothers. I do not know the first part of the eldest brother’s name, 
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nance.’ The place is still owned by their 
descendants, 

At Supa lived [as manager] the brother of 
Tuka Bai, the second wife of Shahji. Shivaji 
went there under the pretext of a_ visit, 
imprisoned him, seized all his property in cash 
and kind, including 300 horses from the stable, 
and took possession of the estate. After a 
tin.e he was released. 

Taking possession of the fort of Chakan, 
which had been in Dadaji Panth’s jurisdiction, 
he placed Firangji Narsal as commandant of it, 
and entrusted the lands around it to Kashi 
Atri deshpande, an inhabitant of Saswadgarh. 
Next he seized Rajgarh, Sanjivani, and Supla 
[? Gosala], and began to fortify them. Moro 
Trimal Pinglay was posted at Rajgarh. Next 
Sacah-garh*, a Nizamshahi fort, was captured, 
After conquering Torna or Prachandgarhs 
he ordered the Beydurs, a tribe of billmen 
[to settle there ? ],and seized the royal tréa-: 
sure in the fort, out of which he took two 
lacs of hau. 


§ 15.— Bijapur plan to entrap Shivaji. | 


When Shivaji appointed Shyamraj Panth 
as his peshwa or diwan, the king of Bijapur 
sent hima promise [of safe conduet}-and a, 
parwand to this effect, “ It is not well to 
capture the royal forts without my permission, 
to seize treasures, and to trouble the peasant- 
ry. However, what is past is past. Yoqg 
Should now give up such practices and pre- 
sent yourself before me, and then you will be 
favoured and your wishes granted.” 

Shivaji on learning the message was thrown 
into uncertainty, and sought the advice of his 
wife Sahi Bai, who was very clever. She 
answered, “ Women are foolish. Have I the 
wisdom to venture to advise you? It would 
be more politic to ask your officers and ex- 
perienced servants for the solution of the 
difficulty. The proverb has it ‘ What your 
own mind suggests, is best.’ Old men’s coun- 


@ (ue reading is doubtful. Is Lokgarh meant ? 
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21s should be preferred to all other people’s. 
Donsulting strangers is the cause of disgrace, 
nnd cousulting women is the cause of ruin. 
Therefore do not follow my advice. Woman’s 
brain is lighter than everything else.” Shivaji 
eplied, “ It is-so indeed. But there are 
romen and women. Faithful wives are the 
nainstay of homes, and hence they are com- 
petent to give advice. I have asked you as 
[ know you to be wiser than all else. What- 
ever your wisdom suggests must be the 
essence of policy.” The wife answered, “ To 
my humble mind it appears best for you not 
o goto Bijapur for any reason at all, because 
your father is at court and you have commit- 
ed irregularities. Rely on the true aid of Sri 
padashivaji; all seemingly insoluble difficulties 
ill be removed by his special grace.” 
_ Shivaji was greatly pleased with her gentle 
and meek words. In that happy frame of 
mind, he received from Shahji a letter and 
presents, including a Huropean sword worth 
400 hun (Rs. 1,600), a coat of mail, and a hel- 
met [set with] a coral. The couple regarded 
the arrival of the presents as a divine blessing. 
That woman,—wise as Aristotle,—taking up 
the. sword presented it to Shivaji, saying, 
ac Serie over your enemies bless you!” 
FHivaji after thanking Sri. Sadashivaji for his 
mercies, girt it on his waist. Nilu Sondev * 
was made paymaster of Shivaji’s army, and 
did his work admirably, roaming. through the 
country, paying, to his companions what- 
ever money he seized, and conquering and 
taking possession of the forts [in the Kallian 
district. | 
§ 16.—_Shivaji conquers. Kokan. 
Letters now arrived from the chiefs of 
Sudgarh [? Pandugarh], Kundwargarh [? Ka- 
malgarh], Zanjirigarh [? Jinjera],and Rajpurq, 
saying “ If.you.come to Kokan, we shall ad- 
vance and join you.” Shivaji eagerly entered: 
* Grant Duff ( 141) calls him Abajee Sonedeo. age 


}-Jinjera and Danda Rajpuri were under the Abyssinians. 
aames in the text are doubtful. 
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the district, as mutually agreed upc. As he 
crossed a ferry, all these chiefs came and 
waited on him. Immediately after his arzival 
he captured the fort of Gossala, Concilic ting 
the peasantry, he encouraged the papuletion 
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and cultivation of Surgarh and Virwadi, 


which were -desolate. * After setsinz up 
[these] strong outposts in the district, he 
went to Shivapur. Abaji Sonedev f, a Brab- 
man, was glorified [with the viceroyalty of 
the province.| ‘Raghunath Ballal Kuli [? 
Kulkarni], the chawhkinavis, was appoint2d to 
guard the Kokan forts. Niluji Panth was kept 
with himself and Sone Panth. was made dabir 
[counsellor]. At this time 700 barcirs £ (com- 
mon soldiers) came from Bijapur ir search of 
employment, Shivaji told them that he sould 
not afford to entertain their services. Gomaji 
Naik, whom he had admitted to hS intimacy, 
said to him, “ Great leaders do not givea 
flat refusal to candidates for service. In the 
case of lack of money, some [other] pretext 
should be.stated. . No. work shoud be done 
without advice and plan.” Shivad approved 
of the speech.; calling his officers ae ordered 
all these bargirs to be taken into lis se-vice, 
and their families brought, from Bajapur and 
settled there. Raghunath Ballal, with shese 
bargirs, was placed in charge of Kokan. Nilu 
Sondev was appointed collector : Le gave the 
ryots. promise of security and promoted agri- 
culture. Hnlisting infantry of the Mawal, 
Phasalkar, Nimbalkar, Sonwalkar, >elkar, Gu- 
jar, and other castes (or tribes), he ccnq.1ered 
the forts of Untha and Pantha. MNuar-dara- 
nand Rao was appointed as peshuxu or diwan. 
(?) Building Raigarh and Sawid,§ le re- 
sided there. 


* The text is wrong. Grant Duff says “ Sivaiee, .o rzcure the hold 
already obtained on his Jagheer, gave orders for brilding tvo forts, 
Beerwaree, near Gossala, and Linganah, near Raires.” 7 144) 

+ The text is confused, “ Aoji Somnath, 2 Brahmen, was lonoured. 
Peter He entrusted the fort of Dabiri to Somnath Panth.” I have 


given an emendation above. 
t Grant Duff says they were Pathans. (i, 165.) 
§ Probablyia mistake for Mhérbudh, the site of R: jgezh. 


§ 17.—_Jaoli conquered. 


Chandra Rao Moray, who lived at Jaoli near 
Mahawaleshwar, was a tributary of Bijapur, 
and hada very handsome daughter. Shivaji 
sent Raghunath Ballal to Chandra Rao to seek 
his daughter’s hand, with an escort of 100 
foot and 25 horse. On his arrival, Raghunath 
first went to the house of Chandra Rao’s 
minister *Himmat Rao, stabbed him to death 
at an interview, and by a night march return- 
edto Purandar.f Shivaji was greatly pleased 
at the news, gave him a robe of honour, and 
the next day arrived near Mahawaleshwar 
with 40,000 Mawals. Thence by a quick 
march he forded the river at Nishni Ghat and 
reached Jaoli. Raghunath Ballal, with a large 
force, crossed at Ghat Rantur and besieged 
Jao. After a contest of 6 hours, it was 
captured. Baji Rao and Krishna Rao, the high 
chiefs [sons of Chandra Rao] aged 16 and 14 
vears [respectively] were taken prisoner, and 
much booty was secured. After a long time 
this fort changed owners, 


Marching thence he came to Pratapgarh 
and attended to its [increase of] cultivation. 
Here he built a temple and set up Sri Devi in 
it. Mawals were left to defend it. . The 
captive Baji and Krishna Raos were bathed, 
anointed with scent, clothed in good robes, and 
executed at Jivangaon. Their children and 
families were liberated. The kingdom of 
Chandra Rao was taken secure possession of. 
Sixty thousand Mawals were treated with 
favour and taken into his service here. In 
this district he conquered the forts of Kowin 
|? Sewtur Khora] and Wassota. The Mawals 
of the place were invited, reassured, and 
taken into pay. Yarwadkar and Dudirkar 
were appointed [commandants] of these 
forts. 

® The text has Hanuwant Rao, which was the name of the younger 
brather of Chandra Rao. 


+ Grant Duff says that Shivaji proceeded to Purandar (i. 148,) 
and that Chandra Rao and his brother were. assassinated, while 
Himmat Reo fell in the subsequent attack on Jaoli. 
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§ 18— Capture of other Forts. 


Then, the fort of Kalian was captured, anc 
Abaji Sonedev left to settle [the district] 
Abaji had captured a handsome girl [th 
daughter in-law of Maulana Ahmad, the gov 
ernor of Kalian,] in his raid, and presented le 
to Shivaji. Shivajisaid, “If my mother had ha 
your beauty, how happy would it have been! I 
too, should have looked handsome.” He treate 
the girl as his own daughter, gave her clothe 
and other gifts, and sent her [in safety] to her 
home in Bijapur. Shivajireturned to Raigar 
and built a fort at Dukna [? Tikona.] Abaji 
Pauth after completing the settlement of 
Kalian, raided Koari.* Slaying the many 
Gujars who lived there, he seized much booty. 
After imprisoning the chieftain Kanh Rao, he 
pacitied all the peasants with promises and 
agreements, caused the land to be cultivated™ 
and himself returned to Shivaji. 


Shivaji next attacked and took Pradhan- 
garh.{ Its commandant Kesari Singh, being 
reduced to hard straits, himself slew his wives, 
and committed suicide. His mother remained 
hidden with his two sons within the fort. 
After three days’ fighting the fort was sectired. 
Shivaji was going in to visit it, when or 
way the thorn of a plum-tree stuck on his 
palki. He said to himself, “I suppose this 
has a [mysterious] significance. The sticking 
of the bramble is a lucky omen caused by my 
guardian deity.” He ordered the place to be 
dug and found there Akbari mohurs, huns and 
jewels, and 22 pitchers and 4 iron cauldrons 
filled with money. On entering the fort he 
met the mother of Kesari Singh who lay hid 
there. He alighted from his palki, laid his 
head at her feet, and begged her forgiveness. 
Placing her in the Palki he brought her to his 
house. All who were slain in the battle were 
cremated. After a time he ordered 60 

* The text has Mawwadi. - 

} This seems to bea belated account of the capture of Torna, which 


Shivaji renamed Prachandgarh. The buried treasure was discovered 
at Torna. (G. Duff, i, 131.) 


eens — on 
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troopers to escort Kesari Singh’s mother and 
orphans to their home at Devalgaon. 

Kovinkar, a sawant [of Wari?], had a large 

force with which he plundered the region of 
Tala and Gossala. At this time Shivaji fell 
ill, For paying his devotions he went to 
every shrine sacred to MHari-Hareshwar, 
performed puja with true faith, and stayed 
for some time. The merit of his purity of 
heart brought him recovery. On his return 
journey, Kovinkar Sawant waited on him, 
begged forgiveness for his audacious acts, and 
resented to Shivaji a richly jewelled Huro- 
ean sword, which was one of the wonders of 
the age. Shivaji took him into his pay. The 
Palundkars, the tribe of that region, went 
ogether to enter the royal service [of Bija- 
pur?]. Shivaji, finding the mountain passes of 
fAicir home deserted, seized all the forts there, 
uilt new and repaired old ones. Thereafter 
ae plundered Rajapur, and occupied it. Surji 
a0, zemindar of Bikapur [ ? Sringarpur], fled 
n terror and despair, and this place, too, was 
nnnexed. After scattering the Kundalkars, 
heir country also was conquered. Surji Rao, 
Kundalkar, and other zemindars lived together 
lose to the island of the Huropeans. After 
ametime Shivaji took the strong fort of 
huria by mining. 
§ 19.--Mughal Version of Shivaji’s 
Early Conquests. 

[The Alamgirnamah (completed in 1688 
\.D.) pp. 575-576, gives the earliest Muham- 
nadan account of Shivaji’s youth, in these 
erms: |] When Muhammad Adil Khan [king 
bf Bijapur] fell ill and his malady was 
prolonged, a change [for the worse] took place 
nthe government of Bijapur. Mullah Ahmad 
atia, a noble, who held Kokan in jagir, with- 
rew his troops from Kokan to his side at 
sijapur. The country and its forts were 
ithout a force to guard and govern them. 

t this time Shivaji, who combined valour 

ith cunning, seized the opportunity, raised 
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the violent men of his own tribe “Tirst, by 
trickery he got possession of Chunaan fort, 
and then attacked and masterec.tke other 
forts, which were devoid of guards, provisions, 
and munitions. Then Muhammad “Auil Xhan 
died, and his son, Ali Adil Khan, ¢ boy, suc- 
ceeded. As he was too young to -ontrel the 
‘administration, Bijapur affairs fell into creat 
disorder and ruin, and he could no aztend to 
this matter [Shivaji’s rising.| So €hira laily 
grew stronger, got possession of al. the %orts 
of that province, and calmly  cllected 
materials for rebellion and usurpasion. The 
hils and jungles [of the region and the 
strength of his forts made him haugkty and 
refractory; he [also] built some Lew forts, 
and became the owner of 40 forts in all wiich 
were well stored with materials of dafence. 
Now he [openly] gave up his allegignce to 
Bijapur. 

[The Dilkasha, (commenced abuut 1690), 
p. 19, says :] 


Shahji’s ancestor had come from Ckitor to 
the Deccan and his pedigree stretched in 18 
generations up to the Sisodia Rana, the Ling 
of Chitor. As they lived for some tine at the. 
village of Bhusa in the pargana of Gurgam, 
in the district of Purainda, they ‘got the 
surname of Bhusla. Shah}ji lived at Jacli, and 
for a time served Nizam-ul-mulk [lcng of 
Ahmadnagar], and afterwards the Ing of 
Bijapur. He soon surpassed all other nolles 
of the place in fortune. Oollecting an army 
of 15,000 [troopers], he conquered the kingdom 
of Tanjore and left his son Ankoji there. On 
his death his elder son, Shivaji, getcing iull 
control of the zemindari in Jaoli, revel.ed 
against the king of Bijapur and plund=red the 
country.* 

® T next give Khafi Khan’s version of the same inci: ent.. Ehafi 
Khan wrote after 1733, and the reader will note how he colcured and 
magnified the simple and brief contemporary account cf the Alam- 


girnamah. Tndeed, Khafi Khan was an untrustworthy rhotorizian, 
more bent on “doing the graphic” than on producing « soker record 


\isturbances, rebelled, and gathered to his side } of facts. 
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§20.—Khafi Khan’s Account of the 

same. 

The parganahs of Puna and Supa were 
given by the king of Bijapur as jagir to Shahji. 
Shivaji managed them on behalf of his father. 
He became distinguished among his clan for 
bravery and sagacity, aid seemed in deception 
and trickery to be the son of Satan. The 
country was full of hills and dense thorny 
jungles. He set about building houses and 
[stone] forts on hills and also mud-forts, which 
are called gudi by the Deccani Hindus. The 
long illness of Adil Shah, king of Bijapur, caused 
great confusion and laxity in his kingdom. 

Mulla Ahmad Nawatia, a courtier of Bija- 
pur, held Kokan in jagir. As he left [for 
Bijapur] to wait on the king, his troops were 
withdrawn from Kokan. Shiva finding the 
land denuded of its rulers, attacked the pos- 
sessions of other jagirdars. He plundered and 
brought into his possession every village that 
he heard of as well-cultivated, fertile and full 
of rich ryots. Before the complaints of the 
jagirdars could reach Bijapur, he sent [to 
court] letters and many presents, alleging 
that any particular mahal could yield a larger 
revenue, that its jagirdar and his officers were 
guilty of such and such shortcomings, and 
that he [Shiva] was, therefore, chastising them, 
and offered to agree toa large revenue, by 
managing the mahal either as his jagir or as 
crown-land. After these letters had reached 
the Court, came the petitions of the jagirdars, 
but produced no effect; none of the officers 
attended to the latter. 


It is no man’s business whether he has genius or 
not : work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and 
steadily ; and the natural and unforced results of such 


work will al ways be the things that God meant him to 


Lt epee 
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The Deccan had never been free from tu 
mult and mischief. Its climate seemed [now 
to have afflicted its rulers, peasants, anc 
soldiers with envy, folly, and light-headed 
ness. ‘They laid the axe at their own fee’ 
and ruined their Jand and property. Th: 
greed of the officers increased during the 
illness of the king. Therefore, Shivaji [con 
trived to.get royal letters-patent [authorising 
him] to govern the country, as he had wished 
Gradually he became pre-eminent among law. 
less men. After collecting a large force o 
chosen predatory men of the Maratha race 
he resolved to capture the famous forts 
First he took Chandan, then other forts, whicl 
lacked provisions and expert commandants 
The young Sikandar Adil Shah IT now became 
king. Aurangzib’s invasion aggravated the 
decay of Bijapur. Day by day Shiva grey 
stronger, seized all the forts on that side, anc 
amassed strength and war-materials. Em. 
boldened by his large following and wealth 
and sheltered by strong hills and dense 
jungles, he took to plundering the country 
and highways far and near. Rajgarh anc 
Chakna were made his asylums and treasuries 
By getting ships together, he captured some 
islands [off the Malabar coast,| and built fort; 
onthem. Forty forts thus came to own his 
sway. Inevery one of them provisions anc 
munitions of war were stored, [Mutuntalhab. 
a-labab, ii. 118-116.] 


(To be continued.) 


JADUNATH SARKAR, 


do, and will be his best. If he be a great man, they 

will be great things; if a small man, small things’ 

but always, if thus peacefully done, good and right. 
Ruskin, 
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There are hundreds of Riks throughout the 

igveda shewing an intimate relation between 
she Pitris and light. The belief in the Pitris 
dorning the sky with stars, is even now an- 
ually commemorated on the Dipanvita day 
by performing a sradh ceremony in honour 
f the Pitris followed by a display of lights. 
he deification of the Pitris and especially 
hat of the illustrious ones among them took 
jlace by a slow process and if allits different 
teps be considered carefully it will cease to 
ppear as absurd as it at first does. Of all 
he causes that led to it the three mentioned 
selow are the most important. 

(1). The natural tendency in man to exag- 
verate the greatness of their forefathers— 
specially that of the ilustrious men among 
them. The worship of national heroes is a 
common thing even in our prosaic sceptical 
times. 

(2). With their multiplication, the greatness 
of gods was more and more reduced and the 
werence between great men and the gods of 
the lowest order-—the visve devas—-gods with- 
out any specific names, was gradually done 
away with. 

_ (3) The process described in (2) was very 
imuch helped by the language describing the 
acts done by great men being gradually alter- 
ed and exaggerated by poets and rhetoricians. 
Of this latter step the belief that the Pitris 
adorned the sky with stars and generated the 
dawn : $i the sun, is an interesting example. 

Strange though it may appear at first, this 
belief ig based on two facts. H. Spencer 
@izins his First Principles with these words: 

“We too often forget that not only is there ‘a soul 
Mocaness in things evil’ but very generally also a 
soul of truth in things erroneous......... And thus it is 
with human beliefs in general. Mntirely wrong as 

























they may appear, the implication is that ther sme zinally 
contained, and perhaps still contain =cne small 
amount of truth.” 

The two facts on which the bel2 in the 
super-human powers of the Pitris, is desed, 
are these. First, the Vedic Rishis ~a@zommed 
sacrifices daily on three occasicns—‘a the 
morning before the appearance of ta= caw), at 
mid-day and in the evening before vizit-fall. 
The three sacrifices—trisavana, were snown 
as pratah,—madhyamdina—and tritiyc. or 
Sayam-savana, The dawn and the sun appear- 
ed after the first sacrifice and the 3.a-s made 
their appearance after the third. ‘Tke balief 
was formed that the performance ci the 
sacrifice by the Pitris, was the case of the 
natural phenomena that were seen t “ollow 
it. This belief formed a part of the; form of 
religion to which Hegel in his “Ph. cszhy of 
Religion ” has given the name of Mazi> znd to 
which the religion of the Rishis led. «at one 
time, nearly degenerated. Secondly, it is 
based on a historical fact of rez- g eat 
importance. It is the conquest of tl e Panis 
and the winning of their cows by the Sac‘rases 
under the leadership of BrihaspatiL Ayesya 
and Indra. The Vedic poets were 1=\ e= tired 
of alluding to this event. The riks even 
below will shew how this event led shecugh 
successive stages to the belief of <12 P trig 
having control over the heavenly | sts, and 
finally, of their having created thee ights, 
Language alone gradually changed the Hea to 
such an extent that in course of time tae word 
cow itself came to mean light. 


Ba RAT Te THA Mt Der fag ogatey 
aar | 

qeeicedate Stiaftssaga: ef f& 
fast Bra 1 LOL asie 
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The milch cows were confined ina dark cave with two 
doors below and one above. Brihaspati, to light up 
the place, broke open the doors and brought out the 


eows—X. 67. 4. 
faea ter ate arisen: a aamtfat 


FILET AAT 1&1 BAI ¢ 
On the appearance of this adorable one (i.c. the 
dawn) the Angirases got back the cows—V. 46. 8. 


Taqe: Ala Mistas ses sa ekearfa 
! 
MNT ATM aa Beats ater Aa 
AIST: 14 L RL D 
On the rays (of the sun) making their appearance 
- with the rays (of the dawn) Indra gave (the Angirases) 
all the wealth and brought out the easily milking cows 
confined within the mountain and by light drove away 
the hiding darkness --V. 31. 3. 

From the above it is clear that the cows 
were coufined in a dark cave with three doors 
all closed. One morning just when the sun 
had risen Indra and Brihaspati broke open the 
doors, lighted up the place by allowing the 
sun’s rays to enter into it and brought out the 
cows. This fact was afterwards expressed 
by saying that they got the dawn, the sun and 
the cows together. 


fafa qéaaae ofa fart arsaqs- 


tara | 
qeeqdiaaa we arAs Grae aaah: 
NZOL RII 
Brihaspati cleft the west-facing castle of the sea, 
took rest and broke the three gates. He then simul- 
taneously got the acorable dawn, the sun and the 
cows and roared like the thundering sky—-X. 67. 5. 


Then gradualy more importance was given 
to this getting of the dawn and the sun. 
arma & ca: ar ah ar aaw 
raat Tate | 
geeaia Wage aeer Rated a qarut 
MTT W Ro 1 S61 % 


He obtained the dawn, he obtained the sun; he 
obtained the Agni; he drove away darkness by light. 
As marrow is brought out of a limb so did Brihaspati 
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bring out the cows froma limb of cowbodied Val 
X. 68. 9. 


feta val afrar cari seectaar eraT 
ST TT | 


e 
DUNGHAATARART Aa Gararar fir 
TATag | WO 1 C1 RO 
As the trees of a forest are robbed of their leaves b 
winter so was Vala deprived of his cows by Brihaspa 
The deed done by Brihaspati is not to be imitated an 
not to be done again. Sinee then the sun and th 


moon make their appearance regularly one after th 
other. X. 68. 10. 


“et 


at am aaquifrceraeeafatiag 
fey faqgr | 29 1 eel Re 


The Fathers adorned the sky with stars as a blac 
horse is adorned with golden ornaments. Brihasps 
broke the mountain and obtained the cows. X. 68. 1 

In, this connection we should also remem 
ber— Z 

i. That the Pitris generated fire by fr fetia: 
and gathered it from lightning and the Rishi 
believed that fire, lightning and the sun ar 
three different forms of the same god. 

ii. After death the Pitris, according to th 
Rishis, united with the rays of the sun an 
some of the Pitris became stars. . 

This close relation between the Pitris anc 
the heavenly lights is also to be found in th 
Avesta-—-the scripture of our Iranian brethren 
the Parsis. This has been said about th 
Fravashis corresponding, to a great extent, t 
the Pitris of the Rigveda :-- 

“We worship the good, strong, beneficent Fravashis 
of the faithful, who shewed their paths to the stars 
the moon, the sun and the endless lights, that hac 
stood before for along time in the same place, withow: 
moving forwards, through the oppression of the daevas 
ani the assaults of the daevas.” 

“We worship the good, strong, beneficent Fravaslgh 
of the faithful, who watch over the stars Haptoiring 
(1), to the number of ninety thousand, and nine 


sand and nine hundred and ninety-nine.” ([Sacrec 
Bocks of the East XXTIT]. 
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(1) =Saptarshis=Ursa Major. 

11. Devayana and Pitri-yano paths.—On 
this point the later opinions as given in the 
Chhandyogya, Brihadaranyaka and other Upa- 
nishads are not in accordance with the views 
of the Vedic rishis. . The Upanishads speak of 
two paths by which men travel after death. 
Those who have attained the knowledge of 
Srahman and die during} the bright half of 
the moon, go by a number of stages to the 
world of Hiranyagarbha and then merge in 
Brahman. For them there is no returning to 
the earth. But ordinary people who die during 
the dark half of the moon go to the moon by 
stages and then returning to the earth with 
rain water, are born as plants, insects, beasts 
or as men of higher or lower caste according 
to the merits of the work they had done 
while previously on earth. This is the theory 
f Transmigration or the Law of Karma. We 
have nothing to do with it at present. What 
concerns us now is the fact that of the two 
paths mentioned above the first has been called 
the Devayana and the second the Pitriyana, 
This, I maintain, is in conflict with the views 
of the Vedic rishis. By Devayana path they 
understood the path leading to the gods—by 
which (1) Agni carried havis to the gods, (2) 
She gods came down to attend sacrifices and 
(3) returned to their places after the sacrifices 
were over. ‘This is also evidently the path by 
which Agni took the dead bodies of the Pitris 
to the gods where their spirits had gone before. 
The general name of the place is waaifa—the 
world of spirits—where the spirits are taken 
(Rig. X.12.4). This is the path Yama has been 
Said to have discovered. There is only one 
Rik in which pitriyanah panthah has been 
mentioned (Rk. X. 2.7. See below.) The way 
this has been done shews that it cannot be 
the inferior path mentioned in the upanishads. 
wn fact in the Rigveda the Pitriyana and the 
»Devayana paths are the same. 

frat wat agaia Radiat age goat 
sftaeaten: | 


——-y 


meatal sweaar aqaraaedt TA TAL 
efralz1 ¢16V1s 


You who possess all wisdom, O Agni <zzastantly 
give food to creatures that they may L-e You 
intimately know the paths to the gods 211 «ve the 
ever active messenger carrying libations. ! 72 7. 

water anaeacner sf ai star 
atisararearhe | 
. ms Seas ~ . 
Te ma watheandfear Fo gsaq 
WCET | 21 eRe 

We have come to the end of this darkness af 1ight). 
This hymn we offer to you, O Asvins. ( om-+ tere by 
the Devayana paths. May we obtain foc. strength 
and heroic sons. I. 183. 6. 

: : nes hay 
ST AT TIT Araya Far At Te The- 
TATA 1 BLA 

O gods Baja and Ribhuksha, come to ou sc certice by 

the Devayana paths. IV. 87. 1. 
e ~ * one 
a ar walacate asra at z= away 


TATA | 
wn *, ~. Fa SS 
Tawa Witwaaawa ge Twea- 

s ~ 
ated: 1&1 BRIE 

Bring to us by the Devayana paths, O sri, whe is 
graciously disposed to us, the mighty Arun: ti, the 
divine dame who has been offered sonn--j zie+ with 
salutation, to exhilarate with honey (=Sexa. She 
is great and knows the sacrifice. V. 43. C 


M ~ e. 
aa arsisaa aristar ar aay Set azar 
HART | 
7 . it Ss 
aeq aa: Madara gar ate Tahea- 
d 
Wt i Siycie 
O wise, immortal and truthful Bajins ac:otect our 
wealth in every battle. Drink the honey of +o 3a ané 


exhilarate. Then being satisfied return <o ~cu= place 
by the Devayana paths. VII. 38. 8. 


ma Gar squat: Head sei 
THAT: | 


WITRIETT: 
TART 1G 1 GEL 2 

The Devayana paths have been seenTly x2. They 
are harmless and purified by lights. The 2 .ner oz 
dawn has been raised in the east—she hes -ome over 
the buildings. VIL. 76. 2. 
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fe MAT AaRTHTATSe Heal TAA AeA | 
ema ca: Sule Paarareae Cas GAA 
CATA | LOL aL 1S 
Come, O Agni. Man is desirous to adore the gods 
and perform sacrifices. You are living in darkness 


adorning it. Make the Devayana paths easy to travel. 
Being gracious carry havis. X. 51. 5. 


warad vale Aa TITS FU TAY 
ATT | 

Tata at sega sqararacitard att 
Bag ATE 1 go1 ec 1 ke 


Offer these ninety thousand cows to Indra—the 
Bull as his portion. You know the Devayana paths by 
which you travel during every sacrifice. Place in 
heaven in the midst of the gods, the son of Ulana. 
X. 98. 11. 

The only rik where the Pitriyana path is 
mentioned in the Rigveda is the following :— 


q cat aratgfrat af carqear ar a aq Ga- 
TAHT AATAT | 


wan ag ofagrafiaard adage attra 
fame lh gor aie 


You whom heaven and earth, you whom the waters, 
you whom Tvasta the maker of good things, created, 
know well the Pitriyana path. Being enkindled shine 
with lights. 


’ These riks do not show that the Pitris tra- 
velled by two paths-—-the Devayana and the 
Pitriyana. They rather shew that they travel- 
led by the same path by which the gods. tra- 
velled, both at death and afterwards. But 
this path has been given the name of Pitriyana 
path in addition to Devayana because the 
Pitris also travelled by it. But a difficulty 
has arisen in connection with the following 
rather ambiguous rik :— 


- Fat serug aud earataa Aeal- 
ay | . 
areattng Rpeatacaata gear fiat araé 
ATi V1 co 1 
Sayan explains the first line thus— 

















Tau a qarat 4 Valea maa ag 
warat ae eat st am Maal 
TePTUATATTT | 


This explanation itself is ambiguous. I 
does not say if both the paths are for each o 
the three class of beings—gods, Pitris an 
men-—or one for some and the other for 
others. In one case it will be unmeaning an 
in the other it will conflict with the view take 
by the Upanishadrishis. Griflfith’s translatio 
is as follows :— 

“T nave heard mention of two several path ways 
ways of the fathers and of gods and mortals "—H 
adds in a footnote—“ the way to the other world anc 
the way back to the earth.” 

The Rik has been thus quoted and explain 
ed in the Satapatha Brahmana :— 


a wat aayaet frgurafate & att a 
qlzeatat a “Praca Sf anatike fra: 
Raq adit anatase ada aa ug: 
rar frat atat Sta it” 


Eggeling translates it thus: 

‘Two paths for mortals have I heard of, (that of th 
Fathers and that of the gods)’—-‘ two paths indeed 
there are’, they say, ‘those of the gods and of th 
fathers,—‘thereon all that liveth here passeth’ for 
thereon indeed everything living here passes— wha 
there is between the father and the mother’, “7 


All these interpretations disregard the cons- 
truction of this particular rik as well as the 
views to be gathered from other riks on the 
subject quoted above. The most natural ren- 
dering is to be found in a footnote at page 
237 oi Hegeling’s Satapatha Brahmana and in 
a footnote at page 145 to Hopkin’s Religions of 
India. Hopkin’s word for word rendering is 

“Tyo paths heard of the POLuGrS I, of the gods and 
of mortals.” 

But if this be the correct translation of the 
rik, what is the meaning of the Pitris goin 
the way of the mortals? It would not do t 
say that some of them went the way of the' 
gods and others.the way of the mortals. No 
Vedic Rishi—especially after the Pitris have 






















een deified would make such a statement. 
his rik has always been regarded as a riddle 
(See Bri. Ar. Upa. VI. 2. 2 where King Prava- 
ana attempted to explain it to that renowned 
riest of the Kuru Panchala, Uddalaka Aruni). 
hat, I think, to be its true interpretation, 
ill be given when I shall deal with Vishnu. 

As regards the mythological theory of the 
itris, advanced by some western scholars, I 
hink, I need say very little. Because the 
ord Angiras is derived from a root meaning 
harcoal—ignited—sacrificial wood; because 
hrigu means bright and Vivasvan brilliant 
hey must all, say these scholars, be luminous 
odies—instances of the sun-myth--the 
reatest discovery ever made to explain all 
ifficulties in connection with Oriental reli- 
ions, including Buddhism (See M. E. Senarts’ 
uddha a Sun-god and Nolan’s article to the 
ame effect). It did not strike these scholars 
hat one of the greatest worshippers of Agni, 
venerated by enkindling Sami or Sacred 
wood, might very well be named Angiras; the 
nventor of the method of obtaining fire by 
oving one piece of wood against another, 
Bhrigu or bright; and the king whose priest 
gathered fire from lightning, Vivasvan or 


not indeed young—no one could have 
| thought that—but serene to the utter- 
most and possessed of great patience and 
grace. In years past she had been famed for 
wisdom, and the wise men of the world had 
gat at her feet and carried away her teach- 
ings to the ends of the earth. But now she 
was older, and a little weary, and the light in 
her eyes served only as a star for the few who 


PP aoe was once a tall, fair woman, 


ea i tt LL NO 
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brilliant. TI also do not think tiere is any 
reason to take the Pitris for mytnclogical 
beings because after their deatk cshey were 
more or less deified by their descencants. and 
some of them identified with heavenly ‘5o lies. 
It now remains to say a worc to prevent 
a misapprehension. The statement mace in 
this article regarding the Pitris dse3 not sup- 
port the theory of H. Spencer, Grant «allen 
and other theorists according to wlon rel gion 
originated with ancestor-worship. Vedi2 re- 
ligion, as we find it in the Rigveca, if any 
thing, for ever demolishes that tleory. The 
foundation of ancestor-worship was. no doubt, 
laid in the Vedic religion—menton & 23ven 
made in the Rigveda of a separst2 FWases: 
(X. 16.10) which was elaborated ia she Erah- 
manas and the later religious treatises (See 
Satapatha Brahmana II. 4. 2.). But this 
was not the beginning of the Vecic religion. 
Ancestor-worship came in ata very ate stage 
—in fact when that religion was gcirg to rave 
anaturaldeath. The Vedic religion begar. not 
with ancestor-worship but with the worship 
of the Heaven-father,—Dyaus-pite. (See my 
article on Vedic Religion in the Netional 
Magazine.) A. O. SE. 
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still beheld reality behind appeararce. She 
was, moreover, wealthy, and many had sought 
her hand, and of these, one whom she loved 
least had possessed her body for amy vears; 
and now there came another ari stranger 
wooer with promises of freedom ird peace, 
and protection for her children and she 
believed in him, and laid her hand £ us. 

Hor a time it was well, her new lord was 
contented with the wealth of har irsasure 
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houses and gave her the peace of neglect. 
But ere long he took more interest in his cold 
bride and her children, and said to himself, 
‘this woman has strange ways unlike my own 
and those of my people, and her thoughts are 
not my thoughts; but she shall be trained and 
educated, that she méey know what I know, 
and that the world may say that I have mould- 
ed her mind into the paths of progress’. For 
he knew not of her ancient wisdom, and she 
seemed to him slow of mind, and lacking in that 
practical ability on which he prided himself. 
And while these thoughts were passing in 
his mind, some of her children were roused 
against him, by reason of his robbing them of 
power and interfering with the rights and laws 


that regulated their relations to each other 3 


for they feared that their ancient heritage 
would pass away.for ever. But still the mo- 
ther dreamed of peace and rest and would not 
hear the children’s cry, but helped to subdue 
their waywardness; and all was quiet again 
ere long. But the wayward children loved 
not their new father and could not understand 
their mother. And their new father turned to 
other ways, and sent the children to schools 
where they were taught his language and his 
thoughts, and how great his people were, and 
self-sacrificing; and from what unrest and 
wretchedness he had saved their mother, and 
with no thought of gain or profit; and they 
were taught, too, to forget their ancient glory 
and from the height of the new drawing-room 
finish to despise their ancient manners. 

But now another thing happened; the mo- 
ther bore a child to the foreign lord, and he 
was pleased thereat, and deemed that she 
(for it was a girl) should be a young woman 
after his own heart, even as the daughters 
of his own people, and she should be fair and 
wealthy, and a bride for a son of: his people. 
But when this child was born, the mother was 
roused from her dream, and lived only for the 
girl, and she grew up to remind the mother of 
her own youth, and favoured the foreign lord 


‘and she took the mother’s place. 
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little ; yet she had somewhat of his energy an 
turn for practical affairs. The mother talke 
long and deeply with her, and the foreign lor 
did not take it aught amiss, for he deeme 
that all must go even as he, such a great mal 
would have it go. And he got teachers, an 
she was taught the wisdom and manners ¢ 
his people. But in secret the mother taugh 
her the ancient wisdom, and her heart wa 
turned away from her father and his peopl 
and his teaching. And the mother was cor 
tent: and now she was white-hairedand wea 
with age, and a time came when she passe 
hence, for her work was done. And the foreig 
lord scarcely missed his bride, for the girl wa 
strangely like her, and some instinct taugh 
her to show little of her lack of love as yet 
So life wen 
on for many years, until the foreign lord hir 
self grew a little weary, for there were trot 
bles in his own land, and some had said tha 
he was a tyrant in a foreign land; and thereb 


-his haart was pained, for had he not spent hi 


life for others, and surely the labourer wa 
worthy of his hire ? 

But the girl grew strong, and would broo 
little of her father’s tyranny, and she was 
mother to the children of the children wh 
came before her, and she was called the mothe 
by all; and perhaps she and her mother wer 
after all the same. One day there arose mul 
murings amongst the children as of old, an 
they said that they needed no foreign lord t 
take their revenues and school their mind: 
Still they were subdued with a high hand an 
some were cast in prison, or worse, for th 
father was a patriarch of the old type an 
deemed it amiss that he had not the power c 
life and death over all his subject people. Bu 
now they would not brook his tyranny-—for h 
himself had taught them that the king-day 
were over, and made them dream of freedon 
though he was sorry now he had done it. 

All these trials were upon him, and he gre\ 
old and weary; and the young mother (sh 
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THE CHILD KRISHNA LIBERATES HIS PARENTS FROM PRISON. 
From the original oil painting by 


By the courtesy af M. Ra « Varma, Ese. 
tAVI VARMA. 


Photograph by P. 4. Josut. 
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would be mother of all she said, but wedded 
unto none) helped all the children and taught 
them to love and help each other and to call 
her mother; and she left the foreign lord and 
went to live in a place apart, where the chil- 
dren came to her for counsel. And when the 
foreign lord would have stopped it, she was 
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not there, but elsewhere ; and it ssemed that 
she was neither here, nor there, bu. every- 
where, * z= * ** * = 
And this tale is yet unfinished ; but the ending 
is not afar off, and may be foreseen. 


ANANDA K. CoomaRuSWAMyY, 





THE DECREASE OF HINDUS. 


Hindus numbered 18,86,85,913 in 1881, 

and 20,77,31,727 in 1891, but 20,71,47,026 
in 1901. This means that during the ten years 
from 1891 to 1901 the Hindus have decreased 
by 5,84,701. The Hindus increased 10 per cent. 
from 1881 to 1891, but decreased ‘3 per cent. 
from 1891 to 1901. If instead of decreasing 
they had increased according tothe rate of 
the previous decade, they would have num- 
bered 22,85,04,899 in 1901. But instead of this 
figure we find them standing at 20,71,47,026 
in 1901. So that in a sense the Hindus have 
decreased in ten years by 2,13,57,873. How- 
ever, even if we consider the actual decrease 
of nearly six lakhs, it must give rise to serious 
thought. The causes of this decrease ought to 
be investigated. For, the followers of all the 
other religions have not-decreased: Mussal- 
mans have increased by 8°9. per cent. and 
Ohristians 27°9 per cent. We shall mention 
the causes of this decrease as mentioned in 
the Census Report. 

(1). Famine. 

* The followers of the Prophet are more numerous 
by 8°9 per cent. than they were in 1891, compared with 
an increase of only 2°4 per cent. in the population of 
India at large. Their relatively more rapid growth is. 
due to a great extent to the fact that the tracts 


where they are mainly found, such as North and East. 
Bengal, the Western Panjab, Sind and the Meerut and 


7 


Ww find from the Census Reports that the 


Rohilkhand divisions of the United Provinees, escaped. 
the stress of famine and: show for Hirlus also a 
growth of population much above the zveraze, while 
the decadent tracts in the Central Provinces. Bombay 
(excluding Sind), Rajputana and Central Indi. contain 
very few Muhammadans. This, however, = not by 
any means the sole explanation, and an =xamination 
of-the returns for individual provinces am states 
shows that, except in Assam, where imm‘zrction is a 
disturbing factor, they have everywhere increased 
more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. In Ben- 
gal, for example, their rate of increase is “7 Der cent. 
against less than 4 per cent. for Hindus, ana in East 
Bengal it is 123 against 6:9 per cent.; in the United 
Provinces itis 6 against 1, and in Madras 91 against 
6°3 per cent. In Bengal the general resul: is sasred by 
all Natural Divisions except two, where were has 
been extensive immigration, and in Madras, the Pun- 
jab, and the United Provinces, only one sueh Division 
in each forms an exception tothe gencral cule. In 
Bombay where the Muhammadans have grown _by 5 per 
cent., while the Hindus have-decreased by 7 percent, 
the result is largely due ‘to the fact slzealy men- 
tioned that the former are found chiefly in 3ird which 
escaped famine, but there, too, an examinaticn of the 
variations by locality shows that even in the same 
area the Muhammadans are generally ths wore pro- 
gressive of the two communities. The y¢bheramenon 


_ is not peculiar to the presnt census; the sane result 


was noticed in several provinces in 18€. end was 
dealt with at some length by Mr. O’Donnel. in the 
Census Report for Bengal. -The subject has been 
further investigated’ in- the Bengal Rep-rt on the 
present census, and-it is shown that it is =ue only to 
a small extent to conversions from Hinduism. Except 


a on 


perhaps on the Malabar coast, where the Mapillas are 
' active and enthusiastic propagandists, this conclusion 
seems to be of general application. In the United 
Provinees, for example, Mr. Burn says:—‘The most 
careful enquiry has failed to discover any extensive 
proselytism in recent times from Hinduism to Islam, 
though isolated instances certainly occur both by 
genuine conversion and in the case of men who have 
lost caste.” Census of India, 1901: India, part I, p. 
386, 

From the above extract it would seem clear 
that famine was not the only cause of the 


decrease. We have then to seek other causes, 


which, according to the Census Report, are :— 


(2). The prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows among many Hindu castes, owing to 
which many women of child-bearing age 
remain childless ; 

(3). The too early marriage of boys and 
pirls ; and 

(4). The conversion of many Hindus to 
Christianity and Muhammadanism, chiefly to 
the former. From 1891 to 1901 more than six 
lakhs of Hindus became Christians. 

In seeking to find out from what caste the 
Ohristian Missionaries obtain the largest 
number of converts, we find that the majority 
of recruits belong to shose castes which gene- 
rally become famine-stricken, or which the 
Hindus despise and whose touch to them 
causes defilement. We shall support our 
statement by giving extracts from the Census 
Reports for some provinces. We shall begin 
with Bengal. 

“The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those who are outside the Hindu System or whom 
Hinduism regards as degraded, and it is for this reason 
that missions in the Chota Nagpur plateau have so 
much greater apparent success than those in the 
plains, while of the latter, the most flourishing are 
those whose work lies amongst depressed communi- 
ties such as the Namasudras of Backergunge and 
Faridpur.” 

Let us then pass on to Madras. 

“The foundations of missionary enterprise in this 
part of the Presidency were laid atthe time of the 
famine of 1877-78 when large numbers of converts 
were made, especially in Kurnool, by the American 
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Baptists who have heen working there since 1840. 
My. Francis says that the converts of Christianity 
‘are recruited almost entirely from the classes of 
Hindus which are lowest in the social scale. These 
people have little to lose by forsaking the creed of 
their forefathers. Aslong as they remain Hindus 
they are daily and hourly made to feel that they are 
of commoner clay than their neighbours. Any at- 
tempts which they make to educate themselves or 
their children are actively discouraged by the classes 
above them: caste restrictions prevent them from 
quitting the toilsome, uncertain and undignified 
meaus of subsistence to which custom has condemned 
them and taking to a handicraft or trade: they are 
snubbed and repressed on all public occasions: are 
refused admission even to the temples of their gods : 
aud can hope for no more helpful partner of their 
joys and sorrows than the unkempt and unhandy 
maiden of the paracheri with her very primitive 
noticns of comfort and cleanliness. But once a youth 
from among these people becomes a Christian his 
whole horizon changes. He is as carefully educated 
as if he was a Brahman, he is put in the way of learn- 
ing a trade or obtaining an appointment as a clerk; he 
is treated with kindness and even familiarity by mis- 
sionaries who belong to the ruling race; takes an 
equal part with his elders and betters in the services 
of the church ; and in due time can choose from among 
the neat-handed girls of the Mission a wife skilled in 
domestic matters and even endowed with some little 
learning.’ ” 

In the United Provinces the Indian Ohris- 
tians have increased by 200 per cent. during 
the decade. Mr. Burn, the Census Superin- 
tendent, says :— 

“Further enquiries have been made in the other 
divisions noted above, which point to the same results. 
It is clear from these that the principal castes from 
which converts are made are sweepers and chamars, 
though a few are also obtained from higher castes.” 

In the Bombay Report we find that 

“The greatest growth during the decade has 
occurred in the Kaira district which contains 
25,000 Christians, compared with little more than 
2,000 in 1891, and Ahmednagar, where the number 
has risen from 6to 21 thousand. * * * These 
districts were heavily stricken in the famine of 
1900, and Mr. Enthoven has shown by an examina- 
tion of the age statistics that, relatively speaking, 
theze has been a far greater increase at the ages 
5 to 15 than at other periods of life. He concludes 
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that—‘The secret of many of the conversions ts to 
be sought more in the relations which the missionary 
bodies have been able to establish with the famine 
waifs in their orphanages thanin any general move- 
ment in the adult members of non-Christian communi- 
ties towards accepting the revelation of the Gospel.’ ” 

The same explanation is given by Mr. J. A. 
Dalal of the increase from 386 to 7,543 Chris- 
tians in the Baroda State which adjoins the 
Kaira district and which suffered equally in 
the famine year. 

From the Punjab Report we gather that 

“ More than one-fifth of the Punjab Native Christians 
have been returned as of Chuhra origin, but the 
statisties showing the former castes of converts are 
incomplete and the real number is much greater.” 

“In Rajputana and Central India, a large propor- 
tional but small numerical increase is attributed 
largely to conversions during the famine years.” 

The other provinces tell the same tale. 
From this state of things two legitimate con- 
clusions can be drawn. Oneis that the higher 
Hindu castes, who are generally the most 
influential and well-to-do, must give the lower 
castes the full rights of human beings and 
treat them more justly and reasonably than 
they doat present. The second is that, though 
it is easy to indulge in cheap sneers against 
“ yice-Christians,” it is far better to imitate 
Ohristian missionaries in saving orphans and 
waifs and other famine-stricken creatures at 
times when food becomes scarce. One of the 
names very properly given by Hindus to God 
is “ Patitapavana,” the Purifier of the Fallen. 
Is it not to be expected that they will see what 
obligation the giving of this name implies? 
Will they not raise the fallen ? It is not diffi- 
cult to see the absurdity of considering a man 
of “low” caste untouchable so long as he 
remains a Hindu and shaking hands with him 
and offering him a chair as soon as he becomes 
a Christian and assuming a Huropean name 
begins to wear a hat. 

We shall now try to elucidate the other 
causes by mentioning facts and figures taken 
from the Census Reports. The distribution 
by age of the population of India shows that 
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of 10,000 persons of each sex in the ~ase of the 
Hindus only 2,567 males and 2,632 f=mncles are 
under the age of 10, whereas amonzzt Muiam- 
madans the corresponding number: ave 2,889 
and 3,005. 


“The larger number of children in ke case of the 
latter may be due in part to greater cars or [ess neg- 
lect, but it must be chiefly attributakc toa aigher 
birth rate. The Muhammadans again ar~, 7or the most 
part, ofthe same race as their Hindu n -izhbouws, and 
the difference in their fecundity must, Eherefure, be 
due to something in their social conlitions 2ather 
than to any racial peculiarity. And the main expla- 
nation seems to lie in the comparative.r hisher age 
at which Muhammadan girls are marrie.,=c taat fewer 
females become widows while still cap:]ie of baaring 
children, coupled with the permission accorded to 
Muhammadan widows to take a seconc husdard. In 
some parts a large section of the Him ecmmunity 
also allows widow marriage, while in othess the 
Muhammadans haye been much affecel by Hindu 
prejudices on the subject. [6 is however cn un- 
doubted fact that Muhammadan widcws do remarry 
more freely ; they most frequently beecre ine wives 
of widowers or of well-to-do men vwéo can afford 
to take a second wife, who, thouga princrily a 
household drudge, also often bears cliclven so her 
husband. The marriage statistics Siow taat of 
every 1,000 Hindu women ‘betweer she azes of 
15 and 40, 1387 are widows comparec with cnly 9€ 
amongst the Muhammadans. Moreov-1, in tLe case 
of the intrigues in which widows so oftex. indu.ge the 
Hindu female who thus becomes enciazie resorts tc 
abortion while the Musalman welconzs the pzospect 
of a child as a means of bringing pressare upon her 
paramour and inducing him to marry Ler. Amongst 
other causes of the more rapid growtt o? ths -Iuham 
madans the most important is, perhep: that alreadr 
alluded to, viz., the greater care whrh tley take o. 
their offspring owing to the absence of the variou 
marriage difficulties which so often enbarrass th: 
Hindu father of a large family. “heir dietary, 
moreover, is more nourishing and vaziec, aml thei: 
physique is thus often better. In Eass Denzai, wher: 
their greater prolifieness is very noti@abie, tLey are 
more enterprising and therefore ‘bett -1~of thin thei 
Hindu neighbours, and this is also th» ase in Rajpu 
tana, but in the Punjab, where their grenzer ~elative- 
growth is equally marked, the ‘ Mmhanmadan i. 
assuredly the poorest element in the pepuleticn’ and 
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laments over his shortcomings as a cultivator are a 
commonplace of the local Settlement Reports. In the 
Madras Census Report for 1891, Mr. Stuart mentioned 
the comparative seclusion in which Muhammadan 
women are kept as one of the reasons for their greater 
prolificness, but it will be shown elsewhere that 
the natural rate of increase of the Animistic tribes, 
whose women share all work with the men, is pro- 
bably quite as great as that of the Muhammadans, 
‘and on the whole the main reason for the more 
rapid growth of both communities as compared with 
their Hindu neighbours seems clearly to be that 
a larger proportion of women of child-bearing age are 
married.” 

Some people seem to be of the opinion that 
infant or child marriage increases fecundity, 
as under this system girls become mothers at 
the very earliest time that it is physically 
possible for them to doso. But this opinion 
is unfounded and opposed to the facts. It is 
clear from the Census Reports that Hindu 
children are generally married earlier than 
Muhammadans or animists. Here are the 
figures :— 


“At ‘10—15’ nearly half the total number of Hindu 
females are married and at‘ 15--20’ more than four- 
fifths.” “ Of Muhammadan girls aged ‘5--10' only 7 
per cent. are married, compared with 12 per cent. 
amongst Hindus, and at ‘10--15’ only 39 compared 
with 47 per cent.” 

Among animistic females 

“Marriage is much later even than with Muham- 
madans ; at ‘10—15' only two-elevenths of the girls 
are married compared with nearly two-fifths, at 
‘15—20' considerably less than three-fifths compared 
with four-fifths.” 

Let us see now what the Census Report 
says as to the relative fecundity of the various 
races. 

‘“ The fact that if the birth-rate be calculated on the 
number of married womenaged ‘15-—-45' instead of on 
the total population, it is found to be higher in England 
than in India effectually disposes of the theory that the 
extremely high crude birth-rate in the latter country 
is due to the early age at which marriage is effected. 
We have seen moreover that the classes that are most 
prolific are those that are least addicted to the practice 

in question, i.e. the Animistic tribes and the Muham- 
madans, With the Hindus early marriage is most 
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common in North Bihar, and yet, in spite of the ease 
with which in this tract widows obtain a second 
husband, it contains one of the least. progressive 
populations in India. It would seem as if early 
co-habitation and premature maternity tend to ex- 
haust the frame and impair the capacity for further 
childbearing, rather than to inerease the average 
number of children per family.” 

Nearly ninety years ago Dr. Francis Bucha- 
nan made his well-known survey of Bengal, 
embracing “the progress and most remarkable 
customs of each different sect or tribe of 
which the population consists.” He writes in 
this survey :— 

“Premature marriages among some tribes are, in 
Shahabad, on the same footing asin Bengal, that is, 
consummation takes place before the age of puber- 
ty.... This custom, so far as it extends, and the 
great number of widows condemned by rank to live 
single, no doubt proves some check upon population.” 

Again :-~ 

“.,... but in this district the girl remains at 
her father's house until the age of puberty, and of 
course her children are stronger and she is less liable 
to sterility.” 

The varying rates of infant mortality among 
different races are due tothe age at which 
girls marry, the material condition of the 
people, the influence of race, climate, customs 
connected with child-birth, manner of feed- 
ing and degree of care with which children 
are brought up. Most of the causes are com- 
mon to all the chief races of India. So that 
it cannot be disputed that infant mortality 
is due to a considerable extent to immature 
and premature maternity. Among Hindus 
per 10,000 of the population there are 1,206 


‘male and 1,286 female infants of the age 


‘O—5*; among Muhammadans 1,380 and 1,495; 
and among Animists 1,370 and 1,449. How 
far these differences are due to difference in 
fecundity and how far to varying rates of 
infant mortality it is difficult to determine. 

The Census Report for Bengal contains the 
following remarks on this subject :— . 

“T have made particular enquiries as to the number 
of conversions at the present day,and the general 
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opinion is that itis not very great. Occasionally an 
eloquent Mullah obtains a few genuine converts but, 
asarule, the persons who cross over from the one 
religion to the other do so for material, and not for 
religious reasons, e. g..a Muhammadan takes a Hindu 
widow as his second wife, or a Hindu widow is 
detected in an intrigue with a Muhammadan, and, 
being outeasted, is fain to seek an asylum in the 
ranks of Islam, or a Hindu falls in love with a 
Muhammadan girl and has to adopt her religion before 
he can marry her. There are no doubt occasional 
instances of a genuine change of faith, but these form 
only a small minority. * * * Itis clear that the main 
explanation of the relatively more rapid growth of 
he Muhammadan population must be its greater 
ecundity. One great reason for this is that the 
Muhammadan widow remarries more readily than her 
Hindu sister. The higher Hindu castes throughout 
he Province, and in Bengal Proper most of the other 
astes also, forbid their widows to marry a second 
ime. The statistics of age and civil condition show 
hat of every 100 Hindu women between the ages of 
5 and 40, more than 16 are widows, whereas amongst 
he Mussalmans the number isonly 12. There is also 
eas inequality in the ages of lusband and wife than is 
nften the case amongst Hindus. The Muhammadan 
pgain has a more nutritious dietary than the Hindu 
nnd his fecundity is proportionately increased. More- 
pver, in Hastern Bengal at least, he is usually better 
bf. The Hinduhas scruples about leaving his home, 
nd will rather stay on there and suffer some privation 
pbwing to his holding being too small to meet the 
1eeds of a growing famliy, rather than move else- 
where. The Muhammadan has no such prejudices, 
nnd it is he who oceupies the chars of the great rivers 
of Hast Bengal and extracts bounteous crops from the 
fertile alluvial soil. Even in India, the growth of 
he population is regulated toa great extent by the 
aaterial condition of the people, and there can be no 
oubt that the comparatively rapid increase of the 
nhammadans is in part attributable to their being 
1s a class in better circumstances than their Hindu 
neighbours.” 


Owing to all the causes already referred to 
Muhammadans have increased rapidly all over 
ndia. In a previous paragraph we have 
given the rates of increase for the two com- 
munities for all provinces. 
The causes of the decrease of Hindus men- 
tioned in the Census Reports also suggest the 
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remedies. (1) The prevention of <remature 
maternity among Hindu girls, preferibly by 
putting a stop to infant or ciuild maczric ges, or 
at any rate by postponing the consummaticn 
of the marriage to a proper age, as 3 the cus- 
tom among Jats and others in the Funjab, for 
instance. (2) Removing as far as possible 
the inequality in the ages of husband ard wife. 
(3) Sanctioning the marriage of virg:n wi- 
dows, and tolerating the marriage ci ciildless 
widows of child-bearing age. (4) Wp voting 
the prejudice against the “ lower ” castes, so 
that they may not be considered “egticable 
and untouchable, and elevating thei: ccrdition 
by educating them and giving them t.3 res- 
pect that they may become entitled to by 
their talents and character. (5) The fusion 
at first of sub-castes and then of castes, the 
eradication of Iculinism, and the reduccion of 
marriage expenses, so that the mardage of 
girls becoming easier and their birth being 
looked upon not as a curse, they may -aceive 
proper care and treatment. (6) B-inging 
about free emigration to fertile ard u2althy 
regions, or to places where healthy nc-agri- 
cultural employment may be had. (") The 
amelioration of the material condit_on of the 
people. It is, of course, beyond the scope of 
this article to show how all these rezorns and 
improvements can be effected. 

There is one other means of incrzasing the 
number of Hindus, viz., the convers:on cf non- 
Hindus to Hinduism. The popular idea is that 
no non-Hindu can or does become a Hindu. 
But facts are opposed to this idea Uistory 
tells us that many non-Indian tribes Leve in 
historical times become Hindus, s=m32 being 
even recognised as Kshatriyas. That all 
Brahmans in India are not Aryans >y race is 
also quite evident. But even in our own day 
conversion to Hinduism is quietly go lng on. 
Of course it cannot be expected thas orthodox 


-~““Hindus will receive Mussalman or CLristian 


converts to Hinduism into the bosom of tke 
Hindu community, still less is it to be 2xpecte 
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ed that, so long as popular Hinduism does not 
become monotheistic and monolatrous, intelli- 
gent Mussalmans and Christians will accept 
Hinduism. Ffence in referring to conversions 
to Hinduism we are thinking less of them 
than of the aborigines of India. Many of the 
latter are now becoming Hindus and calling 
themselves such. “The way in which Hindu- 
ism spreads among these rude tribes has often 
been discussed.” It will suffice here to quote 


a few remarks from the Bengal Census Report. 
“ At the present time two great influences are at 
work. The first is the contempt shown by the general 
body of Hindus for their aboriginal neighbours, and 
their refusal to have any dealings with them. They 
are spurned as unclean, and gradually come to share 
the feelings themselves and to take the superior Hindu 
at his own valuation. The other influence, paradoxical 
as it may seem, is the cajolery of certain classes of 
Brahmans. Degraded members of the priestly caste 
wander amongst them in search of a livelihood. They 
commence by reading some religious book, and so 
eradually acquire an influence which often ends in 
their obtaining the position of spiritual adviser to 
the rude inhabitants of the village they have settled 
upon, In the Orissa states and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Vaishnava Bairagis, more often than Brahmans, 
act as missionaries of a debased form of Hinduism. 
“In this way the tendency is spreading amongst 
even the wilder tribes to call themselves Hindus. 
Thus in Singhbhum the Deputy Commissioner reports 
that some Hos ‘style themselves Hindus and profess 
to believe in the Hindu gods and goddesses. Some of 
them have taken to wearing the Brahmanical thréad.’ 
In parts of the Chota Nagpur States, certain Pans 
call themselves Das and set up as twice-born Hindus, 
andin Baramba, many Kandhs and Savars, who were 
returned as Animists in 1891, claimed that since then 
they had taken to Hindu forms of worship, and were 
in consequence allowed to be classed as Hindus. In 
Mayurbhanj some Santals have accepted the ministra- 
tration of Vaishnava preachers and now call themselves 
Hindus. One of the curious features of the movement 
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inaugurated by the Kharwars or Santal revivali 
was their leaning towards Hinduism. Occasiona 
but very rarely, there is a reaction. Mr. Bom) 
tells me that at the present moment there- is 
movement of the sort in the Sonthal Parganas, whu 
women have broken their lae bangles and taken or 
more to, home-made cloth instead of the import 
article.” 

The following extract from Mr. Risle; 
account of the Chakmas of Chittagong affor 
a further illustration of the tendency 
question :— 


“The Chikmas profess to be Buddhists, but duri 
the Jast generation or so their practice in matters 
religion has been noticeably coloured by cont< 
with the gross Hinduisin of Eastern Bengal. T! 
tendency was encouraged by the example of R: 
Dharm Baksh Khan and his wife Kalindi Rani, w 
observed the Hindu festivals, consulted Hindu ast: 
logers, kept a Chittagong Brahman to supervise t 
daily worship of the goddess Kali, and persuad 
themselves that they were the lineal representatives 
the Eshatriya caste. Some years ago, however, 
celebrated Phoongyee came over from Arakan, af 
the Raja’s death, to strengthen the cause of Buddhi 
and to take the Rani to task for her leanings towa1 
idolatry. His efforts are said to have met with so: 
suecess, and the Rani is believed to have forma. 
proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhism." Tribes a 
Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, page 172. 

What number of adherents Hinduism 
gaining by proselytism of this sort it is perha 
impossible to ascertain. Nor is it my purpo 
to discuss whether propagandism of this ty] 
is desirable or not. 

Some at any rate of the remedies enume 
ated in this article will be characterised ] 
orthodox Hindus as un-Hindu. But that 
begging the question. Whatever is calculat 
to conserve the vitality of the Hindu ra 
and save it from decay and ultimate extinctio 
is Hindu: let him dispute it who can or will. 
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THE JAT AND THE BANIA. 
N a certain village there lived a Bania, who 
| kept ashop of rice, wheat, salt, oil, &c., 
and supplied all the small wants of its 
ittle community. One day, while on the way 
o the neighbouring town to make purchases 
for his shop, he met a poor Jat (one of a caste 
{ cultivators), who was also going to the 
own to pay bis monthly instalment of debt 
o the Majahan (banker). It was a debt in- 
urred by his great-grandfather to celebrate 
he obsequies of his great-grandfather. The 
ebt, which in the beginning was but a hund- 
‘ed rupees, had grown ten-fold during half a 
entury with interest and compound interest. 
he poor fellow was cogitating as to how to 
save his ancestral lands from the clutches of 
the money-lender, when he was accosted by 
he Bania in the following words :—“ Well 
met Chowdhri. Isee you are going to your 
nexorable Mahajan, to pay your instalment. 
Can nothing be done to save your lands?” 
he poor Jat said:—“ Ah Shahjee! it is a sad 
tale as you know. My great-grandfather 
borrowed a hundred rupees; and the amount 
as swollen to one thousand rupees. How 
can my few bighas of land pay up such a large 
sum?” “Do not grieve, Bhai Chowdhri: 
what is written on one’s forehead must happen. 
So instead of bewailing your lot let us beguile 
the tedium of this long journey by telling 
stories.” “ Well suggested, Shahjee! I per- 
fectly agree; there is no use weeping over 
that which is written in our kismat. So let 
us beguile the irksomeness of the journey by 
telling stories. But let this be the condition 
that howsoever untrue or absurd the story 
may be, neither of us must call it untrue 
or even fictitious. He who does so must pay 
o the other one thousand rupees.” “ Agreed, ” 
said the Bania. ‘“ Let me begin my tale,” he 

added, and thus proceeded :— | 
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“You know my great-grandfatha> vas the 
greatest man among the Banias, ar] vas ex- 
ceedingly rich.” 

“True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jx5. 

“Now this great ancestor of mire once 
equipped forty ships and sailed to Chua and 
trafficked there in rich jewels ani p-ecious 
stones.” 

“True, O Shahjee, true!” said ths Jet. 

“Well, when he had remained theve long 
enough to amass a large fortune, he retuned 
home, bringing with him many cur cosities 
from that country. Among them taere was a 
speaking statue of pure gold of suca =maing 
workmanship that it could answer all cues- 
tions put to it.” 

“True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jac. 

“When my ancestor returned heme, many 
came to have their fortune told by thet ~von- 
derful statue and went away sat.sfi=l vith 
its replies. One day your great-grenc father 
came to my ancestor to ask some rjnu3stions 
of the speaking statue. He askec :—* What 
caste of men is the wisest of all?’ “hasstitue 
replied-—‘ The Bania.’ He next askec, * What 
caste is the most foolish on earth?’ Ths raply 
was, ‘The Jat. The last question your gieat- 
grandiather asked was, ‘Who wii ke the 
greatest blockhead in my family ?? “hestatue 
replied, ‘Chowdhri Lahri Singh.’ (Thet was 
the name of our Jat hero.) 

“True, O Shahjee, true!” said ths Jat, 
though the covert hit of the Bante vet to 
his heart; and he inwardly vowec to repay 
the Bania in his own coin, and in suc. p=asur2 


that he would rue it to the end of l_s ys. 


“Well then,” went on the Bania, ~ tha fame 
of the statue spread far and wide, ard zsarhed 
the king, who, summoning my great-2rin 
father, made him his Prime Miris 
exchange for the statue.” 
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“True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jat. 


“My great-grandfather reinained long the- 


trusted and faithful counseller of the Raja, 
and when he died, my grandfather succeeded 
to the post. He lived in great affluence, but, 
not paying as much attention to his work as 
the Raja wished, he soon incurred the displea- 
sure of the king and was ordered to be tramp- 
led to death by an elephant. He was placed 
before a mad elephant, but as soon as the 
brute saw him, he became calm, and bowing 
down before my ancestor lifted him with -his 
trunk upon his back.” 
- “True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jat. 
“Well then, when the king saw that the 
mad elephant would not kill my grandfather, 
he got pacified, and re-instated him iu his 
favour and conferred great honours upon him. 
On the death of my grandfather, my father 
became Prime Minister, but, being of an en- 
terprising turn of mind, hie relinquished his 
situation and went ontravel. In his tour 
round the world he saw many wonders, as 
for instance, men with one leg who hung head 
downwards from the branches of trees, one- 
eyed men, gaints, &c. One day my father 
perceived a mosquito, hovering near his ear to 
bite him. My father was sorely dismayed, not 
knowing what to do,as you know we Banias 
are forbidden to kill any living creature.” 
- “True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jat. 
. “So then, in great distress, my father fell 
on his knees and implored the mercy of the 
insect. On being thus entreated the mosquito 
said :—“ Most noble Shahjee! You are the 
greatest man I have seen. I will do youa 
great service.” Saying which the mosquito 
opened its mouth, and my father saw within 
it a large palace of burning gold, with many 


windows, eaves, gates, &c., and at one of. 


the windows the most beautiful female figure 
he had ever seen. On the door of the palace 
Fe Saw a peasant about to attack the princess. 
her, who was famous for his spirit of 
at once jumped into the mouth of 


the mosquito and entered its stomach. I 
was all dark and he found himself groping t 
the belly of the insect.” . 

“True, O Shahjee, true !”’ said the Jat. 

“ After some time, the darkness melte 
away and my father again saw the palace 
the princess, and the peasant. My fathe 
being a very courageous man, fell upon th 
peasant, who was no other than your fathe: 
They fought for a year in the stomach of th 
mosquito; after which period your fathe 
acknowledged himself vanquished and gave u 
all claims to the princess. So my father mai 
ried the princess and lived in that palace, an 
I was born there. Your father remained i 
the service of my father as Durwan and use 
to sit the whole day and night at the doc 
keeping watch. When I was fifteen years ok 
a heavy rain of boiling water fell upon ot 
palace, which melting away threw us into 
burning sea. After much trouble we reache 
the shore, and we four, viz., my father, you 


father, the princess and myself, jumped at onc 


from the sea upon the shore. When lo! w 
found ourselves ina kitchen, and the cook lool 
ing terror-stricken at our appearance! Afte 
some minutes, when she had been assure 
that we Were men and not ghosts, she said :- 
* You are nice fellows to spoil my broth. Whe 
business had you to enter that pot of boilin 
water in which I was cooking my fish an 
frighten me thus ?’ We all apologised to he 
and said :—’If we were in that pot, it we 
through ignorance. For it is fifteen yea 
since we have been living ina palace with: 
the belly of a mosquito ?’ ‘ Ah! I remembel 
said the cook, ‘ just fifteen minutes ago I sa 
a mosquito which bit me on my arm. He 
is the wound which the wretch inflicted. 

fear you must have been injected into 
arm by the insect; for I felt extraordinai 
pain. I squeezed out the poison, and saw 
black drop as large as this mustard seed, ar 
it happened to fall into the boiling water, ar 
I never imagined that you were in it” ™M 
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ather replied :—' Bibiji, this seems to be the 
ost satisfactory explanation of how we came 
to the pot: Our fifteen years must have 
een your fifteen minutes.’ In fact, I was 
ut fifteen minutes old, though in stature and 
rength I was like a boy of fifteen years. 
Ve found to our surprise that we had been 
nly fifteen minutes in the belly of the insect, 

ough in that short space of time I was born, 
nd grown so big, and my father and thy father 
ad grown older by fifteen years. Though I 
bok like a man of five and twenty or there- 
oouts, [ am in reality a child of ten years, 
hy extraordinary growth being the result of 
ny fifteen minutes’ residence in the burning 
elly of the mosquito.” 

“True, O Shahjee, true!” said the Jat. 

“ When we came out we found that we had 
ome to another country, that, in fact, we 
ere in this village. So my father, who 
fas a Prime Minister hefore now, took 
o_shop-keeping and Ito helping him. The 
rincess, my mother, died the other day as 
ouknow. Thisis my story.” 

“ True, O Shahjee, true !” said the Jat. 
Your story is very true. My story though 
ot less true, is, I fear, not so wonderful. 
sut it is perfectly true, yea, every word of 
3 Now hear it withattention :— 

“ My great-grandfather was the most well- 
o-do Jatin the whole village. His distin- 
uished appearance, noble demeanour and 
rofound wisdom extorted praise from all who 
ame in contact with him. He was universal- 
; respected in the community, and being the 
eadman of the village, his voice was ever 
aised in defence of the weak. Inthe Chowpal 
nd village meetings the foremost seat was 
lways given him, and the hooka invariably 
rst offered him. He was loved by all for his 
any good qualities; whenever any poor 
ellow was in distress, he would help him by 
very means in his power; he would gladly 
nd his oxen to others to plough their fields ; 
e would send his own men to reap the harvest 
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for others when they were short of hands; 


and everybody was welcome to a share fh © 
the produce of his fields and dairy. He se -— 


tled all the disputes of the communiztr; ard 
there was none who questioned his authority. 
In fact, his mandates had greater forc2 then 
the edicts of the Emperor or the decrees 3f 
the Kazi. He was a terror to the wicxel, 
for, being of great physical strength, greater 
than that of Rustam or Bhim Sen, none dar2d 
incur his displeasure by any transgression of 
the human or divine law.” 

“True, O Chowdhri, true,” said the Baria. 

“Well, once upon a time there was a great 
famine in our village. No rain fel: on the 
land; the rivers and wells dried up anc fhe 
trees withered away. The cattle starved or 
want of fodder, and birds and beasts died on 
all sides in thousands. When my great-grand- 
father saw that the stores of the :ast y:ar 
were exhausted, and the people would 3 on 
die of hunger if prompt steps were not ta=en 
to remedy the evil, he called together all the 
Jats and addressed them thus:— Brotner 
Jats, surely the god Indra has become unzry 
with us, or he would not have withhbelc rin. 
I see clearly that we must all scan dic of 
hunger, if measures be not taken to meet the 
calamity. If you hear my advice, I will try 
to supply you with food during tke sncire 
season of scarcity. I only want chat you 
should all give up your fields to me for six 
months so that I may make them fruit-ul,’ 
‘Agreed,’ cried unanimously all the cats. 
Well then my great ancestor at once zirded 
up his loins, and by one strong pull lifsel up 
the whole village of a thousand bighes cf and 
and placed it on his head.” 

“True, O Chowdhri, true!” said the Benia, 
smiling inwardly at this tissue of preposte=ous 
nonsense. 

“Well then, my ancestor, carrying the whole 
village on his head, went about in searco of 
rain. Wherever it rained there he wert vith 
the whole. village on his head, and collected 
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all the rain water on the fields and in the 
reservoirs thereon. Having thus watered the 
fields he told the Jats to plough up the land 
and sow the seed. Thus for full six months 
my great grandfather went from one country 
to another after the clouds and the rains and 
accumulated all the rainfall of the season in 
his village. In the meantime his Jats plough- 
ed and sowed, and the crops had never been 
so splendid. The wheat and the maize stalks 
being so copiously watered, rose up to such 
a height that they touched the sky.” 

“True, O Chowdhri, true!” said the Bania. 

“When my ancestor had accomplished his 
tour round the world witb the village and its 
inhabitants upon his head, he returned to his 
country and placed the village where it had 
formerly stood. My great-grandfather reaped 
a plentiful harvest that year, and the whole 
village now belonged to him. The growth of 
the maize and the wheat was prodigious; 
every grain of corn was as big as your head.” 

“Mrue, O Chowdhri, true!” said the Bania., 

“Well, when all the grain was collected, the 
produce proved abundant so that there was 
not room enough to store it in. People from 
all parts of the country and from distant 
lands hearing of our wonderful harvest, came 
to purchase the grain, and great was the 
profit which my ancestor made by. the sales. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of rupees 
did my ancestor distribute among the needy ; 
to many he gave the corn gratis; from those 
who could well afford to pay he took but a 
fair. price.” 

By the time the story of the Jat had reached 
this point they entered the town, and the 
Jat went on with his tale as follows :— 

“ At that time your great-grandfather was 
a Very poor man, and my ancestor out of pity 
employed him asa menial servant to weigh 
out the grain to the customers.” 

“True, O Chowdhri, true!” said the Bania. 

“Your ancestor was employed all day 
and night in weighing the corn, and was 
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very pitiable to see, and being a blockhe: 
often made mistakes in counting up t 
weights of the grain he sold; for which | 
often got good thrashings from my ancesto: 
“True, O Chowdhri, true !” said the Banis 
By this time they had entered the shop 
the Mahajan (money-lender) to whom t 
Jat was indebted. They found the banker 
his post, and the travellers biddin& him “ Rc 
Ram,” sat down on the floor. But the Jz 
without speaking to the banker, went on wi 
his history :—“ Well, Shahjee, when my gre 
grandfather had sold off all the harvest, yo 
great-grandiather’s occupation being gone, 
was discharged. He then, before going aw: 
asked a loan of my ancestor of one hundr 
rupees, which the latter generously gave.” 
“True, O Chowdhri, true!” said the Bania 
“Very good,” said the Jat raising his voi 
so that the banker might also hear, “ Yc 
ancestor did not repay that debt.” 
“True, O Chowdhri, true !” said the Bani: 
“Neither did your grandfather, nor yc 
father pay off that debt, nor have you paid 
up to this time.” 
“True, O Chowdhri, true !” said the Bani: 
“Now that sum of one hundred rupees w. 
interest and compound interest at the us) 
rate makes up exactly one thousand rupe 
which sum you owe me,” said the Jat. 
“True, O Chowdhri, true,!” said the Bani 
“So, as you have admitted the debt bef 
my Mahajan, I request you to pay the amot 
to him so that I may have my lands release 
This came like a thunder-bolt on the Bar 
He had admitted the debt before a th 
party. He was between the two horns o 
dilzmma. If he said that it was merely 
stery and altogether false, he must yj 
according to the terms of their bet; if 
said it was true, he must pay the s 
acccrding to his own admission. So, aol 
volens, he paid up the heavy forfeit and rt 
his folly for the remainder of his life. 
SHAIKH Onl] 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Let me now cast a glance at the University 
of Calcutta and say as the result thereof what 
the state of teaching there is in the subjects 
falling under the head of the “Natural 
Sciences.” I base my remarks on the courses 
laid down by that University. 

IT have before me the Calcutta University 
Calendars for 1904 and 1906. 

I.—Arts. 

(a). For the First Examination in Arts a 
candidate has to select one of the following as 
an Optional Subject :—A. Logic: B. History : 
G. Physiology : D. Sanitary Science. 

(b). For the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the following is one of the optional subjects 
prescribed :—Physiology, and either Botany 
or Zoology, together with the doctrine of 
Scientific Method. 

The course is defined in the following 
table :— 

(1) Physiology :--Hlementary, and Gene- 
ral. . 

(2) Botany: (a) The Morphology and his- 
tology of Flowering Plants. The general prin- 
ciples of their classification on the systems 
of Linnaeus and “DeCandolle, with a detailed 
acquaintance with the characters of thirty-six 
Natural Orders. (b) A general acquaintance 
with the morphology, histology and classifica- 
tion of Cryptogams. 

(g). Vegetable Physiology. 

(3). Zoology includes the following syl- 
labus :— 

.. (a). Embryonic development and compara- 
tive Anatomy of the principal orders of animals, 
ordinal classification of the animal kingdom, 


Hil 


and generic classification of one se.ected order 
of Vertebrata, and one of Invetehrate io be 
notified beforehand. The geograplucai cistri- 
bution and habits of animals. The species of 
the mammals of India, omitting she micro- 
mamals (sic.) viz. Insectivora, Rcdenzie and 
Cherioptera, and one order of Repvilia, and 
one of Aves to be previously notifiec. 

(b). Special Physiology of the Versebrata. 

(c). Special Physiology of the Lrvertekrata. 
II.—Science. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Science, in 
addition to the compulsary subjects, any two 
of the following optional subjects are pres- 
cribed: —1, Physiology; 2, Botany; 3, Zcology ; 
4, Geology, ; 5, Mineralogy; 6, Mathematics, 
Hydrostatics and Astronomy. 

(i) In Physiology there is the Fass Course, 
and the Honours Course, which latter is 
more thorough than the former. In bota the 
Courses there is a Practical Hxamirat:on of a 
searching kind. 

(2) In Botany the Pass Course inc udes 
the subjects set down for the B. A. lecrce as 
already given above. There is a ssarching 
Practical Examination. 

For the Honours Course, the sain3 subjects 
are set down as for the Pass Coirse zited 
above, but they are treated more fully, anil the 
Practical Examination is much more thorough. 

(3) In Zoology the Pass Course, inelcding 
the same courses as prescribed for the B. A. 
Degree. There is asearching Practical exa- 
mination. 

For the Honours Course the same subjects 
are set down as for the Pass Course. but 
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they are treated more fully, and the practical 
Hxamination is much more thorough. 

III. For the Degree of Master of Arts the 
following Course is laid down in Natural 
Science :— 

(D) Botany :—(a). General and Special 
Morphology and Physiology. 

(b). Systematic Botany. 

(c). Paleeobotany. 

_ (d). Practical knowledge of Indian plants 
and identification of specimens of them by 
Roxpureu’s Frora Inpica (Clarke’s Edition) 

N. B.— Although Roxburgh’s work is very 
accurate in the description of Indian plants, 
it is now antiquated. Its place has been 
taken by the publication of the Flora of 
British India by Hooper in 7 volumes. 

(E) Zoology includes (a) Oomparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, (b) Distribution, 
and (ec) Evolution. 

IV. For the Degree of Doctor in Science in 
the Branch of Natural Science — 

A candidate has to be either a B.Sc. or an 
M. A. in Natural Science. 

He has to pass in one of the following subsi- 
diary subjects. 

(gq). A short general course in Zoology. 

{h). ‘Ditto ditto in Botany. 

(i). Ditto ditto in Physiology. 

A candidate who has passed his M, A. in 
Natural Science in Botany has to take upa 
short general course in Zoology; a candidate 
who has passed the M. A. in Physiology and 
Zoology has to take up Botany or Physiology. 
A candidate who has passed his M. A. in 
Geology and Mineralogy has to take up 
one of the following—Chemistry, Botany, or 
Zoology. 

We are concerned here with Zoology and 
Botany. 

(A). Two general papers are set to the 
Standard of Kirkaldy and Pollard’s Transla-~ 
tion of ‘Boas’ Text Book on Zoology. 

One of the Papers is on the general princi- 
ples of Zoology, Phylogeny and Classification, 
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Evolution, and Distribution in space and time 
the other paper is on Animal Morphbolog) 
with a certain amount of Physiology an 
Ennbryology. 

Tha “ Practical” Paper is set to the star 
dard of Zootomy. The Practical questior 
are based on the assumption that twelv 
different “types” are dissected by the cand 
date during the course of his study from 
large mammal to the microscopic amoeba 
the names of the animals are given in deta 
in the Calendar every year. 

(B}. In Botany the following curriculu 
is prescribed :—~ 

(a). “A knowledge of the Morphology o 
the flowering plants being assumed as alread 
acquired, this course will embrace the Mor 
phology of the flowerless plants.” Specie 
attention is required as regards the Anatom, 
and Physiology of both the flowering an 
flowerless plants. Systematic Botany em 
braces the History of Botany. Sach’s wor 
is prescribed in its English version. A know 
ledge of the various systems of Olassificatio- 
is required ; as also a knowledge of the fol 
lowing subjects, namely :— ; 

(1) The distribution and evolution of type 
in time and space: (2) the great alliance 
(or Cohorts) of Natural Orders: (8) the mor 
striking groups of Economic plants: (4) ; 
deta:led study of the diagnostic character 
of selection of some 20 Natural Orders o 
flowering plants. 

(b). A thorough study: of Cryptogami 
Botany is required. The University Calen 
lar says: A more extended study.” By thi 
I understand more than what is required fo 
the M. A. degree in Botany. There is in thi 
degree of D.Sc., required a practical know 
ledge of the use of the Microscope; a detaile 
acquaintance with the distinctive features c 
50 Natural Orders including the Vascula 
Oryptogams ; and lastly an acquaintance wit] 
the commoner genera of five of the selecter 
Natural Orders. 
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(c). The Standard Books on Botany pres- 
cribed for this Examination are in my humble 
opinion, at least some of them, antiquated, 
not up to date. 

Ilf. In the Faculty of Medicine there are 
the qualifications of L. M. & S&., of M. B., 
of Honours in Medicine and of Doctor in 
Medicine. 

With regard to the Preliminary Scientific 
lL. M.8., besides Chemistry, a candidate has 
to go through a course of Botany of 20 lec- 
tures. He has to pass an examination in 
Botany, “so far as regards the Anatomy, His- 
tology, and Physiology of flowering plants.” 
In what is called the First Licentiate Medi- 
cal Examination there is a very important 
provision made for progress in Botany. It 
is this :-—“Any passed student of any Ver- 
acular School of Medicine, if recommended 
y the Principal of an Affiliated Medical Col- 
ege for distinguished merit, may be admitted 
to the Combined Preliminary Scientific L. M. 
S., and First L. M.S. Examinations on produc- 
ing the following certificates :— 

“(a). Of having passed the First mean: 
tion in Arts of the University. 

(b). Of having passed the Final Hxamina- 
tion of the Vernacular School of Medicine 
with marked distinction. 

(c). Of having, subsequently to qualifying 
in the Vernacular Classes, been engaged for 
one year in the study of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and during that time of having attended 
in a School of Medicine recognised by the 
Syndicate, a course of lectures in Botany, 
Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology.” 

_ I may observe here in passing that the Cal- 
cutta University steals a march over the 
Bombay University, inasmuch as the latter 
makes no provision such.as the former makes 
for the advancement of those studying Medi- 
cine and Sur gery in the Vernacular Medical 
Gchools i in Poona and Ahmedabad. 

_ The Degree of Bachelor in Medicine: 

lt consists of three examinations, namely :-— 
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(I). The Preliminary Scientfic M. B. Exa- 
mination which requires 

(a). Chemistry, 2 courses ezch of 70 Lec- 
tures. 

(b). Botany, 2 courses each of 2) Lectures. 

(c). Comparative Anatomy, Comparacive 
Physiology. and Zoology. 

(d). A Course of Practical Chemical exer- 


cises. 


N.B.—There is no practical course in ‘b) 
Botany, and({c) Comparative Sni.tomy &c., 
cited above. This is defective. 

(II). The First M. B., (ITI, the Second 
M. B. and (IV) the Degree 2>f Dcctor in 
Medicine, require subjects which are purely 
Medical and Surgical, and, th=refore, need 
not be dwelt upon here. 

In the Engineering Faculty of she Calcutta 
University, Geology is required fur che follow- 
ing examinations :— 

(I). For a License in Hnginzering there 
are two Branches:—(A) Oivil Hinzireering, 
(B) Mechanical Engineering. Candidates 
select any one of them. 

For Oivil Engineering Geology -s one cf 
the necessary subjects. The stendard :s 
high; and involves among othe: subjects a 
good knowledge of Indian Geolog,. 

(II). For Honours in HEnginzering alsc, 
amohg others, Geology is a necessar7 sibjec:. 
The candidate has to study che General 
Geology of India, and show a speciz] krowledge 
of the Gondwana system. Two pepers are 
set in Geology. There is an oral examiaation 
besides, 

The selection of Text Books in Botany, 
Physiology, Zoology and Geolagy is very 
judicious and up-to-date. Roxburgl’s Flora 
Indica is still retained in the curr-culum for 
reference in identifying Indian plants. This 
is a very- wise provision, as no wor: 02 Indian 
Botany excels Roxburgh’s for a= eccurate 
description of plants. 

Among the Endowments there isthe Prem- 
chand Roychand Studentship. 
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Thanks to the wisdom of the Syndicate 
of the Calcutta University there isa field 
open to the student of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity of the highest kind, in (1) Botany, 
(2) Physiology, and Zoology for competing 
for this handsome prize now at the disposal 
of the University. It is also open to students 
of Geology and Mineralogy. In the Natural 
Science Branch any two of the abovemen- 
tioned three groups may be taken up; not 
more. 

The large-hearted liberality of Mr. Prem- 
chand Roychand of Bombay founded this 
scholarship in 1866 by making a donation of 
two lacs of Rupees to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in the heyday of his fortune when he kept 
spell-bound the entire Commerce and Finance 
of Bombay and held the reins thereof with 
the magic hand of a Ruler. Mr. Premchand 
Roychand, while with the one hand he gather- 
ed money in lacs and crores, with the other 
gave away for the purposes of education in 
Bombay, Calcutta and else where with equal 
liberality, discernment and judicious care. 
Itis to the munificence of Mr. Premchand 
Roychand that the Bombay University owes 
its splendid Rajabai Tower and the University 
Library, for each of which. Mr. Premchand 
Roychand gave 2 lacs of Rupees. Mr. Prem- 
chand Roychand is now gone, but the Calcutta 
University P. R. Studentship remains. So 
does the Rajabai tower of the Bombay Uni- 
versity to show to future generations what a 
mighty intellect Premchand Roychand’s was; 
and what a large heart he had for giving away 
money for the use of intellectual scholars. 

The conditions of the Premchand Roychand 
studentship are as follows :— 

1. Five studentships of Rs. 1,400 a year shall 
be maintained on the interest of the HEndow- 
ment (of Rs. 2 lacs). 

2 Any Graduate of the University of Cal- 
cutta, who has been admitted to the Degree 
of Master or Doctor in any Faculty, shall be 
eligible for only one of those studentships 


during twelve years from the time that hel 
passed the Entrance Examination. 

3. Hach Studentship shall be tenable in t 
first instance, for two years, during which t 
student willbe expected to carry on Sor 
special investigation or work in the subje 
or subjects in Which the studentship w 
awarded. The studentship shall be extend 
for afurther period of three years provid 
the student satisfies the Syndicate that . 
has carried out such investigation or wor 
and he continues it during this further peric 
At the end of each year after the first yee 
the student shall submit to the Syndica 
a report of the work in which he has ber 
engaged during the year. 

Here is a glorious field for any Indian st 
dent of the Natural Sciences, namely, Botan 
Physiology and Zoology, or Geology ai 
Mineralogy to devote his talents and youthf 
energies in his selected line of scientific stu 
with a remuneration worthy of the workei 

Let us see what the teaching staff is in t. 
Colleges and affiliated institutions in conne 
tion with the University of Calcutta. 

1. Inthe Presidency College of Calcutt 
among others there is a Professor of Biolog: 
a Lecturer on Sanitary Science, and 
teacher of Physiography and Demonstrator 
Geology. 

2. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, has 
Professor of Sanitary Science, in the pers: 
of the Rev. Father E. Lafont, 8. J., O. LE. 

8. The General Assembly’s Institutio 
Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, has: 
its teaching staff a Lecturer on Physiology. 

4, Ravenshaw College, Katak, has a Le 
turer on Sanitary Science in the person 
Satischandra De, M. A., M. B. 

Do. Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, h 
for teaching Sanitary Science, Dr. J. N. Mitr 
M. R. C. P., London. 

6. City College, Calcutta, has a Lectur 
in Sanitary Science in the person of Amri 
Lal Sarkar, L. M.S. 
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7. Rangoon College (Burma) has a Science 
Lecturer in the person of Maung Ba, B. A. | 

8. Victoria College, Cooch Behar, has a 
Professor of Science in the person of Tarapada 
Mukharjee, M.A. Iam not able to say here 
what branch of Science, Physical or Natwural, 
he lectures on. 

9. In the Victoria College, Naral, there is a 
Professor of Science in the person of Upendra 
Chandra Ghose. But what Branch of Science 
he lectures on, whether Physical or Natural, 
I have not the means of knowing. 

10. Inthe Behar National College, Banki- 
pore, there is a Lecturer on Sanitary Science 
in the person of Debendranath Sen, M. A. 

11. In the Central College, Calcutta, there 
isa Professor of Hygiene in the person of 
Trailokya Nath Banerjee, M. B. 

12. In the Maharaja’s College, Jaypur, 
there isa Professor of Science, in the person 
of Ramchandra Mukerji, B. A. What branch 
he teaches, whether Physical or Natural, I 
know not. 

13. Jagannath College, Dacca, Dr. Kali 
Kumar, L. M:S%., lectures on Sanitary Science 
and Physiology. 

14. Baptist College, Rangoon, has a Pro- 
fessor of Science, Mathematics and Logic in 
the person of Rev. L. EH. Hicks, M.A., Ph. D. 

15. Central College, Jaffna, has a Lecturer 
on Science in the person of W. R. Cooke, Hsq. 

16. Krishna Ohandra College, Hetampur, 

in the District of Birbhum, has a Professor 
of Sanitary Science, Physiology and Hygiene, 
in the person of Mohinimohan Banerjee, 
O.H.A. There is besides a Demonstrator of 
Science and Laboratory Assistant in the per- 
son of Nilratan Sen. 
_ 17. Dublin University Mission College, 
Hazaribagh, has a Professor of Physiology 
and Sanitary Science in the person of Rev. 
J.G. F. Hearn, M. D. 

18. The Tangail Pramatha Manmatha Col- 
lege provides for a Professorship of “ Physio- 

logy, Hygiene, &c.” Dr. D.N, Ohakrabarty, 
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L. M.S., isthe Professor. What the *&c. ” 
after Hygiene means I have no mesns ci 
knowing. Iam far away from Tangail. 

19, In the City College, Mymensiugh B-ancl, 
founded as recently as 1902, there .s a Frofes- 
sor of Physiology and Sanitary Science. Dr. 
Bipin Bihari Sen, L.M.S., is the cecupant o7 
the Professorial Chair. 

20. The Medical College of Bengal. This 
College was founded by Lord William Beatinc: 
in the year 1835. 

The constitution of this College is of a com- 
plex nature. [have to deal with only one 
part thereof, namely, the tutorial prcvision 
made for the course of studies laid downin the 
Calcutta University for the various examina- 
tions required thereof annually as per sattled 
rules and regulations for the conduct ol suc 
examinations, for. the bestowal of acadlemi: 
degrees, honours and prizes in pursuauce ci 
established rules, 


The Professorial Chair of Botany has had 
such distinguished teachers as Sir Ceorgs 
King, and Lieut.-Colonel D. Prain, who is nov 
the Head of the Kew Gardens :n London. 
Right good service have they done. ‘rom tine 
to time, to foster the study of Botany comecng 
the Students of that subject In Benga. Ne 
word of praise that I can utter, will bc ever 
adequate for the most distinguished work thet 
have done. The stamp they have |s‘t o! thei~ 
own work will be a monument of their 3plen- 
did labours, in finding new plants ir india anc 
accurately naming and describing them. 

The Chair of Comparative Anatamy n the 
Bengal Medical College is held by Lieutenant 
Colonel A. W. Alcock, I.M.S., M. E. Cf him 
under the head Scientific Research there is 
the following notice: — 

‘ Probably the highest purely scientifiz honcur at 
tainable in India is the award of the Barclay Memoria 
medal by the Asiatic Society of Bengal Ths waz 
founded now a number of years ago In tLe memory 0” 
one of the most active of workers, principally ix 
microscopical botany. The award for the curren- 
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year was announced by Sir Andrew Fraser at the 
annual meeting of the Society on Wednesday last, as 
being made to Colonel A. Alcock, of the Indian Medical 
Service, and late of the Indian Museum. Colonel 
Aleock, after a‘brief scholastic experience in India, 
returned to England and qualified for the Medical 
service. Always an enthusiastic zoologist, he was 
allowed by his department to specialize in this direc- 
tion, ani was appointed naturalist to the Indian 
Marine Survey ship, the Investigator. 

This in a large measure caused him to turn special 
attention to the groups of crustacea, crabs, euttle- 
fish, etc.. of the Indian Ocean, and on this subject he 
became oy far the greatest authority in the Hast, and 
one of tie greatest in the world. Three years ago he 
receivec the hall-mark of high standing in the scien- 
tific world in being made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The “Statesman” says itis understood that 
Colonel Aleock, who is now on leave, is returning to 
India, and probably his past researches have only been 
the prelude to still greater ones in his chosen fields 
of study.” (Times of India.) 15-2-07. 

I may add to the foregoing quotation one 
remark. It is this:—In his preface to the 
work Colonel Alcock has published, as the re- 
sult of his elaborate and learned labours in 
connection with Zoology asa Naturalist on 
the staii of the Indian Marine Survey ship 
named “The Investigator,” he says, that 
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following his favorite pursuits in marine 
Zoology he has wrecked his professiona 
career, namely, that of a Physician and Sur. 
geon of great abilities in His Majesty's Indiar 
Medical Service. Well be it so, I say. What 
is his loss, will be the gain of students o: 
Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal 
There has not been a better-qualified man it 
all India to teach Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy to Indian students. 

We next come to the scrutiny of the Teach- 
ing staff in Thomason Civil Hngineering 
College of Roorkee. In the person of Profes. 
sor fF, W. Sedgwick, M. A., &c., there is ar 
able teacher of Natural Science. 

In the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur 
founded in 1880, J find, on the Instructive Staf 
in the Agricultural Department, Lieutenant 
Gage, I. M S., as Professor of Botany; P. 
Bruhl, M. I. EH. E., as Professor of Geology 
and D. D. Dutt, M. A., as Lecturer in Agricul- 
ture. Practical instruction in Farming is 
given by Farm Overseer Rajnath Roy. 

Here ends my hurried review of the Science 
teaching available to the Indian student ir 


the Calcutta University. 
K. R. ISTRTIKAR, 
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T nas become a commonplace of Indian 
| public life to talk of the new spirit which 
is abroad in this country. We are fre- 
quentiy told that the rise and achievements 
of Japan, the collapse of Russia, the revolu- 
tionary movement against the autocracy 
under the weight of which the Russian 
people are groaning, the inauguration of cons- 
titutional rule in Persia, the awakening of 
old China, have infused a new spirit into the 
people of India. No one who has watched 


the signs of the times will care to deny that 
there is a considerable measure of truth in 
this statement. Apart from the effect on 
Indian thought of what is happening outside 
our country, the reactionary regime of Lord 
Curzon has contributed a mighty share to the 
growth of discontent in India,’ When Lorc 
Curzon took charge of the Indian Viceroyalty 
eight years ago, the articulate section of the 
people were irritated enough, but the state 
of public feeling then was quite different 
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from what it is to-day. The complete diver- 
eence between the spoken word and the 
erformed deed during the long dark night 
f Lord Curzon’s administration has had a 
remendous effect on the attitude of the 


he fact that the great agitation set on foot 
vgainst the partition of Bengal has spread 
o the four corners of the country, and that, 
inlike in the case of previous agitations, the 
choes of this particular agitation have not 
et died out, but are gathering volume and 
trength as time passes, is proof conclusive 
f the determination of the people of India no 
onger silently to submit to unrighteous and 
cnominious treatment, but to make an effec- 


ven now there is immense apathy on the 
art of the educated people as a whole, but 
ne is glad to think, that there is perceptibly 
ss of it to-day at many places than was the 
ase not so very long ago, There is, too, 
new-born zeal for the development of Indian 
idustries, and the enthusiasm that is felt by 
ery many people for the Swadesi movement 
something to feel thankful for. It does 
ne’s heart good to feel that large numbers 
f people scattered over different parts of 
he land are simultaneously engaged in the 
levating task of national uplifting in different 
elds of activity. It cannot be under God’s 
erciful providence that the well-meant 
bours of so many good men and true in 
1e disinterested service of the Motherland 
vill go for nought. The faith that is in 
very convinced believer in the existence of a 
indly Father benignantly watching over and 
lessing all honest work unselfishly done in 
he service of humanity, revolts against the 
hought that there is no glorious future for 
ur holy Motherland. 

The new spirit of the people is, therefore, 
mething to rejoice over. But there is one 
ircumstance which goes far to check the 
nthusiasm which a right-minded man could 
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ducated people towards British rule. “Ana 


. e . * * Ea oN 
ive protest against injustice and oppression. 
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otherwise feel. J refer to the ncwchofa 
new party—I would not dignify :t Ly the 
name of anew school of thought—7#:ith deal 
and methods different from what have 3c far 
been accepted by the recognized .3ud2rs of 
Indian thought and activity. We _-meaning 
people have lately been trying to prava that 
the differences between what is ea:led the 
extremist party and what is kncwr as the 
moderate party are more seeming =han *eal. 
J have absolutely no wish to exagzerate the 
differences that unhappily have came <c the 
surface among the members of wk3t I may 
be permitted to call the Indian Lib2rel party, 
but for that reason I cannot shut ry eres to 
the fact of the existence of rather acute diTer- 
ences among us at present and for sc me time 
past. I will try to set outin brief wizct I 
apprehend to be those differences. "he ideal 
we have deliberately accepted is seli-zovern- 
ment under British rule on color:a. lines, 
In the language of the late Mr. Lbarace we 
have chosen to accept British rule as a per- 
manent and accomplished fact. All of us may 
not think with our late guru that Buttisk rule 
is meant in the inscrutable dispensation; of 
Providence for the ultimate good >f Inilia, 
and many may not feelanything ak.= tc 2n- 
thusiasm over the fact of the existexcs of a 
British Indian rule. But we have o: cur free 
will and deliberate choice acceptel, uni do 
accept, British rule as an accomplis_ed fact 
on the basis of which alone we can bald. Tot 
to speak of the utter impossibility 0: subvert- 
ing and overthrowning British rule, 1 .e_ieve 
Tam right in saying that in the orp -rion of 
the vast majority of educated Inc aas the 
future progress of the country is possivle 
under the egis of British rule alcne. The 
causes for this are to be sought in cur on- 
capacity and our disunion. Our ireanac ty 
is physical, and, more than physicelL moral.: 
Our disunion is patent to all. It is an ancient 
enemy of Indian progress and flourishss 70-day 
as much as ever before. The education o- ihe 
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people to make them more efficient, and the 
promotion of social and religious reforms 
which are absolutely essential to make the 
people of India one, are possible only under a 
tolerant rule like the British. At the same 
time that we recognise the supreme necessity 


.for the continuance of British rule, we are 


unable to reconcile ourselves to our present 
lot. J do not propose to detail here our 
manifold grievances and disabilities. It is not 
necessary to do so, as there is no difference of 
oninion in respect of them. We are all agreed 
that we are drudges in our own mother’s house- 
hold, that the humiliation and disgrace of our 
present position stares us in the face and 
paralyses our activities at every step. We 
are convinced that the present system of ex- 
clusive, and hence unnatural, alien domination 
must not be suffered to continue much longer, 


and we will make every endeavour to obtain: 


that self-government on colonial lines which 
we have made up our minds is the great cure 
for our national ailments. The path we will 
tread in reaching that goal shall be the 
straight high road of constitutional agitation. 
Ours is a policy of live and let live: our ideal 
determines our methods. A dispassionate and 
reasoned survey of the situation in the country 
leads us to believe that nothing more and 
nothing less than loyal, peaceful constitutional 
agitation is what is open and permissible to us 
at present. We do not regard this as mendi- 
cancy, for the best of reasons that we seek 
for no favours but ask for our just rights. As 
Dr. M. G. Deshmukh recently remarked, it is 
only the asking something that does not 
legitimately belong to us but to the giver, that 
can be called begging. Those who give con- 
stitutional agitation the bad name of mendi- 
cancy with a view to condemn it, know as 
well as we do that we are not asking for 
anything which does not of right belong tous. 

Now, what is the position of the so-called 
extremist party? I think I have read about 


as much of the writings and speeches of the 


leaders of thisnew party as any other public 
in India, and I venture to indicate what 
understand to be their principles and poli 
The spokesmen of this party have not alwe 
said the same thing, and I am by no mez 
certain whether the points of agreeme 
between Poona and Lahore, Amraoti a 
Calcutta, are not purely negative. But sv 
as they are, apprehend the following to 
their ideal and methods. The ideal is to « 
absolutely without British rule. One of th 
has repeatedly said that absolute autono) 
free of British control is what he is strivi 
for. He has publicly committed himself 
to the proposition. that anarchy is prefera’ 
to the continuance of the present foreign rt 
And none of his colleagues in the leaders! 
of the new party has cared to dissociz 
himself from this view. To realize this id 
they! propose as effective methods the boyc« 
of foreign goods, of paid and honorary offic 
under Government, and of the Indian Univ 
sities and the colleges and schools affiliat 
to them; the formation of trade unions a 
the promotion of strikes, so as, I presume, 
bring to a deadlock British industries plant 
in India and paralyse British trade a 
commerce ;—in a word, obstruction is th 
method. This is the form of passive resistar 
which is in favour with them. ; 

Ihave already stated why it is that t 
so-called moderates cannot accept the id 
of the extremist party. A few words 
what we think of their methods will r 
perhaps be out of place. In one word I wv 
say that our people are not prepared for ol 
truction. First, let us consider the practic 
bility and expediency of boycott. Highte 
months’ experience has amply vindicated t 
position of those who were from the fi 
doubtful of its success in the present stage 
our national situation. In the first place‘ 
are so greatly dependent on foreign goods | 
meeting our daily wants that indigenc 
industries will first have to be built up bef 
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we can afford to abstain from. the purchase of 
all foreign articles. I may at once say thatif 
by boycott be simply meant what we know 
as the Swadesi movement—the preference of 
indigenous to foreign goods even when the 
former cost a trifle more and are somewhat 
inferior in quality, there are not many 
educated Indians who are not in favour of it. 
But I do not suppose we have the right to give 
“new meanings to English words. We have to 
give to them the interpretation they bear. It 
is not true that boycott means nothing more 
than the gradual substitution of indigenous for 


foreign goods. / As the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale’ 
has expressively put it, there cannot be a: 


‘graduated boycott as there is a graduated 
income-tax. Boycott means a complete and 
sudden cessation of commercial intercourse 
with the country the use of whose products 
is forbidden, it is in effect a declaration of 
commercial war. | Knowing as we do that the 
“British are still a nation of shopkeepers, 
there is no doubt in any one’s mind that if we 
can effectually ruin British trade with India 
we shall be doing a most useful thing indeed 
in order to win out political freedom. But 
there is as little doubt that an ineffectual 
attempt in this direction will prove harmful 
tous. Weshall then succeed, not in achieving 
our end, but only in provoking hostility and 
resentment which will put off the day of poli- 
tical reform by quite a generation. Boycoit, 
if it is a strong weapon, as we admit it is, is a 
dangerous weapon, too, which will injure the 
man-who uses it, if he cannot skilfully handle 
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productive of harm, foreign cigaretzes inspite 
of patriotic vows innumerable an= self-leny- 
ing ordinances many. } I thankfully adni that 
there is a good deal more of industzial ac ivisy 
to-day than even in the recent past: tutmfter 
all, is it not still true that the m=ximrm of 
talk is followed by the minimum of utstzntial 
work ? Again, where is the tremendaus ve lume 
of feeling among the mass of the poou ation 
which is a condition precedent to 116 suzcess 
of the boycott movement ? ( Will azyF ocy tell 
me what we are todo, what we hase t = our 
power to do, when provoked by the manuer of 
the boycott agitation, the Government of 
India will impose a duty of 20 or 3C per 


cent. on imports. of, say, textile machinery? 
Instances of gross fiscal injustice have been 


many in the past, probably there wall be ne 


Jack of them in the future; the mmeso f we 
~ provoke them into acts of resentmext. The 
boycott of foreign goods is at present inpos-_ 
sible, and agitation directed to that ai utile. | 

Coming to the boycott (f paid and Lororary 


offices under Government, I think if ic enough 
to say that no one who has thk= ¢lightest 
acquaintance with Indian characte: arzl Indian 
conditions will regard. it as practicab-2= for 
one moment. Every well-wisher of In:ia is 
anxious that there should be less henlering 
after Government service and tie learned 
professions than at present; but 4h 6 not 
the same thing as boycotting varonent 
offices. The problem of what to do -vith our 
boys is becoming increasingly grave. and 
every one wishes that industries szovld grow 


it. ‘Now, what is the position to-day ? After\/ up to provide occupation for a arge body 


eighteen months of boycott agitation, with 
patriotism at fever-heat, we import a larger 
quantity of cotton goods and of sugar, the two 
articles against which the boycott is princi- 
pally directed, than we did at the commencé- 
ment of the agitation. In the birth place of 
~the boycott agitation, I mean the province of 
Bengal, they have not succeeded in keeping 
out even an article of luxury, which is further 


of the youth of the country. But tiltae:u, and 
even then, it is impossible that cumbers of 
Indian young men should not be abscrkad in 
Government service, high as wellzslbw As 
regards honorary offices, we and nct the Gov- 
ernment will be the losers if the wes. anong 
us refuse to work in such capacities “Vehave 
to train ourselves in the work of Gevern nent. 
we have to ‘make ourselves heard ic the 
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councils of the empire. Twenty-eight inde- 
pendent and patriotic men severed their 
connection with the Oalcutta Municipal 
Corporation about seven years ago. Who have 
been the losers? Surely not the Government 
of Bengal, but the rate-payers of Calcutta. 
By a wanton conspiracy the great leader of 
educated Indian thought, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, was at first declared defeated at the 
recent elections to the Bombay Corporation. 
Who were likely to suffer from this, and who 
showed the keenest anxiety for the return of 
this greatest of Indian Municipal Councillors 
to the scene of his activities and triumphs of 
nearly two generations? Not the Govern- 
ment, but the rate-payers of Bombay. Look 
at the question from another point of view. 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee resigned last 
year his office of Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate: has not another Indian been readily 
found to fill the place vacated by him? The 
anti-partitionists of Hast Bengal have kept 
themselves aloof from the Legislative Council 
of the new province: have not other Indians— 
Hindus as well as Mahomedans—come forward 
to take their places? If to-day one Indian 
resigns his place, a hundred fellow-countrymen 
of his apply for the post within twenty-four 
hours. - First build up the strength of the 
nation and increase the public-spiritedness of 
the people, and it will be time enough to come 
forward with proposals of this character. 
Situated as we are at present, they hardly 
merit even serious examination. 

What are we to say of the proposal to 
boycott the Indian Unversities and the educa- 
tional institutions affiliated to them? There 
was a momentary revolt against them on the 
part of the youth of Bengal year before last, 
and we have now the Bengal National Council 
of Hducation with its College and Schools. 
We wish them well, and we hope that similar 
institutions will spring up in other parts of 
the land. But it has been authoritatively 
declared by both Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji and 
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the Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the 
leaders of the new educational movement, tha 
its aim is to supplement and not to supplant 
the recognised colleges and schools of Benga. 
and the University of Calcutta. Heaver 
knows how meagre are the educational faci 
lities we now enjoy ; are we ina moment 0: 
wounded pride and political frenzy to commil 
the suicidal folly of depriving ourselves o 
even those meagre facilities, in the hope o: 
one day starting new institutions whose one 
recommendation willbe that they are to be 
dubbed national ? 

As regards strikes and trade unions, ma} 
we not pertinently enquire what has been the 
fate of the Railway Union and Printers’ Unior 
and the few such other mushroom organisa 
tions brought into existence in Bengal, before 
losing ourselves in enthusiansm for them ‘ 
There was the strike of the employees on th¢ 
East Indian Railway.. To what extent wer 
the strikers supported by those who profes: 
belief in the organized promotion of strikes’ 
Is it not taking a great responsibility on our 
selves to preach to ignorant and half-educatec 
men the utility of strikes when the preacher; 
are not prepared with funds to maintain thi 
strikers till they get new employment and ti 
defend them in legal proceedings, and wit! 
organizations to support them at all stages o 
their fight? Eor my part I am of opinion tha 
the majority of educated Indians have not ye 
become so public-spirited or so capable as use 
fully to preach and promote these methods o 
obstruction and resistance, and I would no 
risk the safety and comfort of the many me 
who now obtain a living as employees ii 
Government and mercantile establishments b: 
putting into their heads all sorts of impossibl: 
notions. A time will come, I dare say, in thi 
process of the growth of industrial India, whe: 
the tyranny of capitalists will inevitably lea: 
to the formation of trade unions and the fre 
quent resort to strikes for thé settlement o 
industrial disputes. But that day is not yet. 
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This brief examination of the tenets of -the 
new political party in India leads us to think 
that the political salvation of our country is 
not to be achieved by making its leaders our 
conscience-keepers and following them with 
closed eyes and implicit faith whithersoever 
they may choose to lead us. The leaders of 
the Congress movement—men of the intel- 
lectual and moral calibre of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, with their many merits 
and many achievements—tell us to trust to 
the time-honoured methods which have been 
tried and not found wanting, to work for the 
good of the country with disinterestedness 
and patience, and in faith and hope, to pursue 
a policy of what I have ventured to call live 
and let live; all the while devoting ourselves 


to the great task of building up the strength | 


of the nation by the furtherance of education, 
the development of industries, and the pro- 

tion of those social and religious reforms 
vithout which, all intelligent and honest, 
observant and thinking minds are convinced, 
national regeneration is well nigh impossible. 
The leading men of the new party do not take 
count of the myriad difficulties of the situa- 
tion and simply tell us to abandon the peaceful 
path of loyal patriotism in favour of the dark 
and devious ways of obstruction and racial 
hatred. One is justified in demanding conclu- 
sive testimony to the wisdom of their counsels 
before trusting these gods we know not of. 
If there were only one side to the problem, 
that is, the unsuitable and unjust character of 
the Government and the paramount necessity 
of either mending or ending it without regard 
to other considerations, we might perhaps 
give the new party a little patient hearing, 
and a, trial even. But there is another side, 
too. ‘The two weakest links in the chain are 
our incapacity and our disunion. With pat- 
rlotism unknown to, and unrecognised as a 
virtue by, perhaps 99,999 people out of a lakh: 
with education so little spread, with the ideas 
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and ideals of the people so time-wcrn and 
anachronistic, with so many racial enc pro- 
vincial differences still luxuriant.) tiriving, 
with the almost entire womanhood o7 the 
country living in a world apart es is were, 
and knowing so little of and caring © much 
less for, country and nation; witk siz crores 
of low castes not recognised as a part of the 
body politic ; with the myriad castes end sub- 
castes and sub-sections of sub-castes into 
which the Hindus are divided ; and with the 
complicated and almost hope-kilirg Hindu- 
Mahomedan problem clogging the wheels of 
progress at every step--one must md2e1 have . 
more of bigoted faith in the infeLihility of 
oneself and the magic efiect of cne’s own 
nostrums than a capacity for obsezymg and 
thinking aright to confidently recommend for 
adoption by the country, the politics! ideal 
and the political methods of the new faction 
in Indian public life. Let the self-sufficient 
and self-willed members of this rew party 
cease to be overpowered by the d2auty of 
their doctrines and think a while like ration- 
al beings, and they will yet perzsive the 
unwisdom oftheir ways. Let them temember 
as the late Mr. Ranade put it so v-vell, that 
not “ the sanguineness of temper wuich de- 
sires to accomplish the work of centuries in 
as many decades, and the work of dacades 
in aS many years, and the worx 92 years 
inas many days ” but a spirit of ‘ sturdy 
hopefulness” is the real “ source of str2ngth ” 
in the public work which lies beicre us. 
“People who have got this spirit cf sanguine- 
ness developed in them,” said Mr. Renade in 
beautiful words of profound wisdom, “ are 
clearly to be distinguished from these who, 
while they feel hopeful of the fina: restlt, are 
still weighed down with the thought that they 
have to undergo a long discipline, and have 
no heart for boisterous displays cr dreams 
of mock revivals of past glory. ‘Lhe results 
are to be achieved in ourselves arc not by 
change of extraneous circumstaqees ......... 


3g2 


We skould learn to be’ men,- stalwart - puritan 
men,.Dattling for the right, not indifferent nor 
sanguine.” Itis this “change in character 
whiick has ‘to be accomplished.” We have to 
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remake ourselves if I might say so, and: wor 
as Ranade taught us to work, if there ist 
be real national regeneration. 

O. Y. CHINTAMANI 


THE THREE FORMS OF ART 


- 
- 


FYNHE great sage Shukracharyya lays down 
1! the following canon, in his treatise on 
Art.:— : 

. “The artist should attain to the images of gods by 
means of spiritual contemplation only. This spiritual 
vision is the best and the truest standard for him. 
He should -depend upon it and not even upon the 

visible objects perceived by external senses. 

“Its always commendable for the artist to draw 
the images of gods. To make human figures is bad and 
even unholy. :It is far better to present the figure of 
a.god though it is not beautiful than to reproduce a 
remarkably handsome human figure. ” 

_Heary Weekes, Late Professor of Art in 
the Boyal Academy, London, whose opinion is 
authcritative, says of Greek art :— 

“In the best days of Phidias and even of his 
schola:s there was but one aim—Nature was looked 
upon only with one view, that of understanding and 
representing her meaning and her efforts at attaining 
perfection in various grades whether of animate or 
inanimate life.'’. 

-. The following extract relates to the Japanese 
standard :— | 

“They aim not at a literal transcription of nature but 
at an expression of its inner significance...Directness, 
reticence and restraint are its main characteristics. 
To present the essential quality of a scene, not its 
mere outward appearance and that with the least 
possible obtrusion of the material, was its object.” 

To elucidate and sum up the above: The 
Hindu Artist severed all connection with the 
visible world of the senses and by rising to -a 
higher ‘ spiritual plane employed his chisel or 


* 
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brush to represent images realised in conten 
plation alone--in. absolute disregard .of tt 
forms of the material world. 


~ The Greek school of art observed natur: 
phenomena to discover the quintessence « 
the sublime and the beautiful in them. TI 
perfect shape that the Greek artist dréw was 
creation of mind and nota transcript of natu 

To the Japanese artist, the beautiful and ( 
grotesque—Heaven and Hell—are all alik 
He omits nothing. Whatever he sees wit 
his eyes or imagines in his mind furnishe 
object-lessons to his brush. But he hits <« 
their inner significance and does not go abo 
to copy from nature. 

These three schools of art have apparent! 
three different standpoints from which the 
start but they essentially aim-.at the sar 
thing, however wide asunder their objec 
may appear from one another to a superfict 
observer. They all realise that the great ai 
of art is to draw from the mind and that it 
the inner conception that should -furnis 
inspiration to the artist. 

When the Greek sculptor cut in stone tt 
image of a peerless beauty or of a man i 
dicating masculine strength, he did not ca) 
to keep a model before him. The ideal beaut 
that he worshipped in the heart of his hear 
the perfection of masculine symmetry thi 
existed only as a form-in his mind, inspiré 
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his chisel to work. Were he to wait till a 
perfect living model was found, Greek art 
would have never come into existence. 

The Japanese painter looks at the flight of 
cranes in the air. Their merry and blithe 
notes and swift motion in the sky make a 
vivid impression on his mind and with a few 


happy strokes of his brush he draws a picture. 


of the birds which may not conform to the 
exact proportions of the actual cranes. He, 
however, does not care for anatomical accu- 
racy and is satisfied if his inner conception has 
been typified on the screen. 

In like manner and in a far truer sense the 
Indian artist works out the image realised in 
his soul. He feels no scruple or hesitation 
in drawing a Brahma with four faces or a 
Vishnu with four arms. What he reads in his 
scriptures about these divinities, he realises 
in his mind by contemplation; and superna- 
tural and extraordinary shapes surrounded by 
ahalo of celestial glory. which enlivens his 
ivision of gods are createdin utter disregard 
: ‘of existing forms. | 


So it becomes clear thati in all these ieee: 


schools, however divergent their modes might 
be from one another, it is the mind that forms 


images and the artist does not think his task 
over by merely employing his hand to copy.- 


Asin the classic Indian figure of the Trimurti, 
one image manifests itself in three aspects or 
rather three images blend themselves in one, 
so also these three standards of art having 
different features peculiar to themselves, are 
blended in one unanimity of purpose, viz., .to 
portray the inner conception. To carry this 
comparison into details :—In our country the 
cod of art may be well represented by the great 
Siva—entirely forgetful of the world—not 
without a touch of eccentricity and even wild- 
ness in him. In Greece he figures as Vishnu-— 





the resplendent and perfect God served by 
.Lakshmi, the goddess of beauty and grace. 


And in Japan he is Brahma, the Creator; 


whatever he wishes, is created onthe spot, — 
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Besides these three styles of art ccmpared 
by me to the Trimurti of the Hindu mychology, 
a new style has been introduced amoigst us 
which now carries high favour wish the Hu- 
ropeans, This newcomer owns no affin ty with 
the Trimurti. Inthe pantheon o7 the gods, he 
claims no place. Heshould rather be called an 
evil genius of Art. As the godcess Lakshmi, 
who represents health, wealth end g-ace, is 
sometimes worshipped by avaricious people 
in the purse of gold, the funcaions of the 
presiding deity of Art are in a similar nanner 
identified with those of Mammm in modern 
Kurope. This evil spirit smells of trader's 
greed, and decked with glittering and fashion- 
able costumes sells himself at a fixed price and 
sometimes even at a high valuein the market. 
His occupation is to please wea_thr people. 
One may find the inspiration reeeived from 
this deity in the statue of Lord Dufferin in the 
maidan of Calcutta and in the figure of Xartik 
worshipped by the Hindus of modern Eengal. 
This fashionable’ style has not yet appeared 
in Japan, but if she is carried away by an 
admiration of Huropean institutficns, we are 
not sure if she will continue to keep true to 
her traditions of art. As when i=e merits of 
a& pious man wear: off, he falls fram Paradise; 
in the same manner the Greek art ‘havir g lost 
its high aim:and purpose has c2ge2nerated 
to this miserable style. We may. therefore, 
designate this as lost or fallen art. The. 
Greek artist worshipped the humaz shareand 
did not, like the Hindu, soar high iz approach 
the gods. ‘Hence that art in the days of: its 
degeneracy has degraded itself to pander .to 
the tastes of rich paymasters amorgst nen.:. 

When a wallis to be painted itis often: ound 
expedient to apply a shade of colcwr a little 
too deep so that in time that shade passing 
away, the true colour might stand. It is the. 
same with art. The aim should be fixed a step 
higher than humanity. Our grea. masters 
knew it, well. ia felt that ec frcm. a 
. The 
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difference is but a step; but that between a 
god and a man is great. So the fall from the 
high Indian standard cannot so easily be com- 
plete. In drawing a human figure the artist 
cannot lose sight of human elements, but if the 
human elements be an object of all-engrossing 
care, it takes no great time for the artist to 
reduce the warrior god Kartik toa fashionable 
dilettante, and the art-masters of. India like 
Shukracharyya felt this strongly while insist- 
ing on the ideal of art to be placed far above 
the human world. If one compares the results 
achieved by the Greek and Indian arts in the 
present age, one will find convincing proofs 
of the truth of the Indian saying relating to 
art. Japanese art isas yet in a progressive 
stage and it will not be proper to make any 
surmises regarding its future. 

If we look at India, we find three stages 
through which Indian art has passed. The 
Brahmanic, the Buddhistic and the Mogul 
standards successively engage our attention. 
In the Brahmanic age there is an exuberance 
of the supernatural element in Indian art. 
The figures of this age are distinct from human 
types. Half man and half beast like Nara- 
sinha, monsters with ten heads, a Brahma 
with four faces and a Vishnu with four arms, 
the supernatural and the extraordinary pre- 
dominate everywhere. We trace this spirit of 
total abstraction from the world of sense and 
attempt to transcend it at every step, even in 
the conception of the complexion of Rama- 
chandra, who is represented to be greenas 
fresh grass-blades and that of Krishna, who 
is said to be dark as a newly-formed cloud. 
As if the art-world capriciously cuts itself 
off from all ties with the visible material 
world—-careless and even eccentric is its 
course like that of the great god Siva. Toa 
superficial observer all these might appear as 
childish caprices but to a thinking mind, this 
pantheon of the art-gallery will unfold a scene 
of the emancipation of Art from all bondage— 
a wild ecstatic joy and glory of the freedom of 
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the Artist’s soul from the fetters of this earthly 
residence—the parallel to which we scarcely 
find outside the pale of India. The figures cut 
in stone by the sculptors of the Brahmanic 
age owe no kinship with the human world— 


‘they rise far above it in their divine majesty. 


Lofty and unapproachable divinities --abso- 
lutely careless of mankind ! 

In the Buddhistic age the ideal in art grew 
more kindred to humanity. The absolute 
freedom and wildness of the Brahmanic age 
was to a great extent curtailed but the stand- 
ard remained lofty still. It did not yield to 
human control. The great Buddha became the 
one theme of Art, which cared not a straw 
even for great monarchs like Asoka. The 
artist’s whole soul lay centred in one point— 
the lotus-feet of Buddha. If Indian art had 
yielded to the influence of wealth and power, 
we should have found statues of Asoka, instead 
of his edicts on the pillars which that great 
monarch erected all over the country. No oné> 
therefore, can assert that in the Buddhistic 
age Art was depraved or that it lost ground 
as compared with the lofty ideal of the Brah- 
manic age. In that age it soared high up in 
the clouds and in the Buddhistic period though 
it came down to the earth, it kept its eyes as 
steadily fixed on the higher regions, 

Next comes the Mogul period. Art was no 
longer free, its freedom was lost in the service 
of the Moslem Hmperor, but it did not become 
a handmaid ministering to the wishes of the 
great Mogul. The Artist began to present 
the pictures of the Mogul Emperor and his 
consort, but who would look into these pain- 
tings and say that it was the human figure 
that gave inspiration to the artist’s soul ?—In 
these paintings also, the superhuman element 
predominates. Shining as they do in resplen- 
dent brightness of colour and in profuse 
glitter of gold, these paintings more properly 
represent the grace and majesty of abstract 
royalty than the actual figures of the Emperors 
or Empresses whose portraits the artist was 
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THE THREE FORMS OF ART 


‘commanded to draw. And when in the time 
{the Emperor Shahjahan the royal mandate 
‘elaxed its hold upon Art, it once more 
weathed free and ascended heavenwards. 
t took its inspiration then direct from the 
‘elestial regions and recorded a story of the 
riumph of love over death in a dream in 
aarble which still adorns the bank of the 
umna. It is to divinity alone that Indian 
rt has paid homage and addressed the 
ollowing prayer :— 

“Thou art the soul of my soul—thou art my only 
>fuge.” 

Let us now follow the course that the Greek 
irt took in the later ages. 

With the fall of the Greek Kmpire, the Ro- 
lans with the Caesars at their head rose to 
ower. It was no ordinary power that these 
10narchs wielded. They aspired to be the Soy- 
reigns of the whole world. A feeling of nation- 
1 pride on account of this matchless power 
yund expression in the Art and Literature of 
he Romans of this period. The great Roman 
‘(ings were deified and the greatness of the 
toman Hmperors and their Court became the 
vwourite and all-engrossing theme of poets 
nd painters. Here was a descent of Greek 
rt from Jupiter to Cesar. The Romans 
rere never known to be a spiritual race --nor 
id they acquire a keener appreciation of 
eauty than the Greeks. Sothe aim and the 
tandard of art were lowered. The Roman 
rt-gallery lost its heavenly lustre and reflect- 
d the morbid ray that issued from the pom- 
ous Roman Courts-— from the Emperors and 
heir satellites. 

But with the Christian Renaissance there 
ame a change for the better, Art once more 
aught glimpses of heaven. The wonderful 
ictures of the Madonna and the infant Jesus 
y Raphael are the result of this influence. 
‘rt once more reasserted its position in 
obly conceived spiritual ideas; but as a light 
ecomes brighter in its last flicker before it 
oes out, so the influence of the Christian 
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Renaissance was a short-lived one, it had 
merely a day of glory and spent itself after 
producing a Raphael and a Michael Angelo. 
The true religion of Christ passed awey and 
Christianity as a form ruled Rome w th the 
Pope at its head instead of Christ. after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The papa! autho- 
rity was as iron-handed as that of the Roman 


RAPHAEL SANTL 


From his portrait by himself. 


Kmperors. The Art which adored Ohrist, 
became now a parasite of the Pope m the 
Vatican. It may be argued here that Raphael 
drew his pictures under Papal patronage. 
Under Papal patronage no doubt, but net under 
Papal inspiration by any means, for his inspi- 
ration came direct from Heaven and eeuld not 
have come from the Vatican. 

We said that Art yielded and succambed 
to Papal influence, With the deeadence of 
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the Papal supremacy, however, there was a 
mushroom growth of small kingdoms all over 
Hurope, Under the patronage of the Great 
Popes there was yet some dignity attached to 
Art, but when their power declined, Kuropean 
Art found employment in decorating and em- 
bellishing the garden-houses of smaller kings 
and their favourites, and in pandering to their 
tastes ina servile manner. All high ideals 
were abandoned and imitation and copying 
found favour with half-educated people. Like 
a handmaid, Art waited upon the favour of its 
petty patrons who dictated its course. As it 
is absurd to expect the highest results of Yoga 
from a Yogi who yields to earthly desires, it is 
similarly vain to expect any success from the 
fallen standard of modern Huropean Art. Our 
remarks may be considered too strong, for 
who would believe in these days that we have 
nothing to learn from the Huropean School of 
Art? But forthe sake of truth it must be said 
that there are more chances for an Indian stu- 
dent of getting his tastes vitiated by foreign 
imitation than of acquiring any good results 
from it,—the students of Modern Art Schools 
of India are themselves the living proofs of 
our statement. We have not been able to 
improve the indigenous Indian art in any way 
but learnt only to treat it with contempt 
and create a similar feeling for it in the 
minds of the public, We sometimes find fault 
with our public because they do not favour 
Indian Art, but it is not, we hold, correct 
to do so, since a good artist will direct 
public taste and should not succumb to it. 
As a genuine saint cares not fora monarch’s 
throne, nor for the praises or abuses of the 
people, but remains firm in his course, soa 
good artist should remain unmoved by worldly 
temptations and should not care at all for the 
verdict of the unthinking people around. He 
should remain true to the inner conception of 
beauty which is the only source of inspiration. 
The artist who follows in a servile manner 
the tastes of the “ hydra-headed mob” can- 


not ereate any good or lasting work of art, 
It is for him to create the standard of art 
anc in doing so lies eesensially his ereatness 
and glory. The students of our modern art 
schools are responsible for directing t he tastes 
of the Indian people towards the de 
standard of European art, and it is elt 
ness to redeem their good name by 
the public taste. The good to be a 
from the European standard of Art is li 
jewel on the head of a venomous snake tp 
must thoroughly protect oneself by wearil 
the steel armour of nationality before he 
aspires after the precious thing, for without 
it, ruin will come upon him. 

If any one would like to see more closely 
how the Huropean standard of Art has beer 
lowered, let him place a modern art produce: 
tion side by side with a Greek statue. In the 
modern figure nature has been imitated ever 
toa fault. All the details have been sharply 
worked out. One might almost count the hail 
in the lashes of the eyes and the eye-brows ant 
certify their number to be correct—but the 
Greek statue is not exactly like a humat 
being ;— the figure is heavenly and inspired int« 
the soul of the artist by an inner conceptior 
of the sublime in nature. How different fron 
the present type, which by attempting to tak« 
a transcription of nature too closely looks b) 
the side of the Greek statue as the village 
deity Satya-Pir does by the side of the grea’ 
Indian god Vishnu! Place one of the Greel 
statues near those of Vishnu and Buddha, ant 
if you like, get the figure of a Bodhisattv: 
from the Nara Temple of Japan and thus com 
plete this glorious pantheon. You will con 
ceive the greatness of the images formed in thi 
soul of the sculptors by spiritual vision. On 
will be struck by a great similarity in th 
above statues and from a superficial view ma 
even consider them to be productions of th 
same school of art. Many art-critics hav 
concluded that the Buddhistic images owe | 
great deal to the Greek model, and that th 
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Japanese artists took their lessons from 
Indian masters. They are very much imis- 
taken. The figures are similar, because they 
come from the saine source—spiritual inspira- 
tion. oO ome 

Let the Hyperion of the Greek art be 


reduced to the Satyr of the modern European. 


art and let Japan follow her own ideal in art 
~—our business now is to stick to what we 
have. . 

The question will surely arise—What have, 
we now in India to boast of ? We have 
lést everything. But is it really so ? The 
great religious faith of the Indian péople 
which enabled thein to perform Herculian 
works with patience—made thém cut to 
pieces great mountains, as thougli they were 
mere stone-slabs, for building innumerable 
témples of wonderful designs—inspired them 
to adorn the great mountain-caves with gor- 
geous paintings which last to this day as lamps 
of their never-decaying glory--that great 
religious faith, whichis a forcé and stimulus 
for the development of national genius, is not 
yet dead inus. Where is that nation that 
built the towering sfiipas of Sanchi and did 
marvellous painting in the Ajanta caves? 
That nation neither dropped from the Heavens 
nor did it rise from the lower regiotis. Théy 
lived in India then and are living in the 
sacred Indian soil up to this day. Ther why 
should we despair of success—and why should 
we not equal our forefathers? There will be 
io want of specimens to guide us. Specimens 
yf old Indian Art of the Buddhistic arid the 
Brahmanic ages are still to be found in plenty. 
[In point of skill, the palm is still given to the 
Indian Artist. The itifluence of the degraded 
Huropean Art has held us in an unholy spell ; 
‘ét us rise above it and we shall bé able to 
wiow our true aim. 

“Tages of gods only dre to be made.” The 
yreat. saying still works on the miinds of 
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Indian Artists. By Indian Artist Ido not 
mean students of the Art School cf India. 
Those -people whose hereditary occ1pation in 
Indian villages is to make images o. gcds—to 
sketch their pictures on canvass—tc make 
wonderful floWérs out of a‘piecé ci gald—to 
turn ashell into an elegant bracelet of re- 
matkable design—to wéavé forest-flowers irito 
beautiful crowhs and ornaments foz de corat- 
ing gods—iii short, tliose who from childhood 
upwards are occupied in reproducing in clay, in 
gold, in stoné and in silver the images of deities 
conceived in the spirit only—I am r=ferzing to 
thesé péople alone. They have not yet viold- 
ted the canons laid down by the InGian sages, 
hetice their fall has not yet beguz. “f any 
one wants to feel the force of spirtiual con- 
ception in art, let him visit one of the Bengal 
temples ifi the month of Asvin -vhen the 
sacred incensé buriis, the conch-shzll sounds 
and tlie bell rifigs in the evenings, arc] through 
the smoke of tlié sacred Dhupa and zhe lights 
held up by the priests for Arati, the go-geous 
image of Durga conspictiously sh*nes forth; 
If one looks ipon the image with zeverence, 
the spell of the influence of the modern 
European Art will pass away by the grace of 
the goddess, and he will be ablé tc discover 
the superiority of a spiritual conciczemess of 
beauty whliiech eriables the Indian Arsist to 
create such uniapproachable figtrss in clay, 
Thé greatness of the spiritual elerert in art 
wil thei be appreciated, and one wil. know 
wheré lie the essential glory and seauty of 
Tridian Art. 

The above is an English renderitig br Babu 
Dinesh Ohandra Sen of a paper ic Bengali, 
Which I read sometime ago at th= Govern- 
mént School of Arts, Calcutta. 

ABANINDRANATH TA3ORE, 

Officiating Principal, Governmenr> Sc hoot 

of Arts, Calcutta. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


THE NEW AND THE OLD SCHOOL IN INDIAN POLITICS: 
A PLEA FOR UNITY AND MUTUAL GOOD-WILL 


than for the particular party to which 

they belong, and who attach more value 
to the progress of the country and the amelio- 
ration of the condition of its people than to 
party triumphs and verbal disputations, it is 
disheartening to find that men of education 
and talents, who from their declarations must 
be keen on “ National Unity,”, are doing things 
calculated to prevent such unity and to pro- 
duce in the new generation a spirit unfavour- 
able to solid and pérmanent progress. They 
are pained to see that these gentlemen who 
have styled themselves the New or Forward 
party, while expressing satisfaction at the 
general conciliatory spirit which at the ses- 
sion of the last Congress prevented a split 
among the ranks of the Congress, workers, 
have, with au energy and pertinacity irrecon- 
cilable with such professions, immediately on 
the termination of the Congress, returned to 
their former regrettable methods of misrepre- 
senting the opinions, attitude, work and aims 
of the Moderates and using toward them 
language which can be properly applied only 
to enemies. Stories are invented about these 
latter, and spread from the platform and 
through the press ; and no hesitation is shown 
in' twisting and colouring facts. Finding that 
the appeals made to the middle-aged and 
the old have achieved little success, and that 
temporary or partial acquiescence. obtained 
by dialectical subtleties from men of worldly 
experience and knowledge, is followed by repu- 
‘diation more or less pronounced and emphatic, 
they have now applied themselves to the task 
of capturing the youthful generation. with 
a view of employing them against the old 


‘i all those who care more for India 
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workers ; and for doing so methods are ado 
waiich would have the baneful and disast 
efect of seriously undermining the me 
equilibrium and healthy moral tone of t 
wao come under their influence. If al 
leaders of the new school had confined tl 
selves to the mere exposition of their docti 
ard sought to secure their spread by 

arguments, persuasive methods and see 
decent language, it would not have bec 
necessary to animadvert upon their writ 
and speeches. Hven the young genera 
with their simple minds insufficiently acqus 
ed with the stern realities of life c 
have been safely trusted to compare, w 
all judge the apparently rival faiths an: 
make their celection and shape their conc 
accordingly. As will be shown presently 
pr.nciples now professed by the “ Forwa 
party do not materially differ from tl 
which the Congress workers have for y 
be2=n proclaiming, and the practice and 
general life of the former is not in any \ 
diferent from that of the latter. Had 

presentation of the new view been charac 
ised by fairness, things would have b 
allowed to take theirown course. The ap] 
in that case would have been to the jr 
ment, moral fervour and patriotism of 

community and these would have determi 
wkether there was a case made out for re 
ing the principles and altering the prac 
advocated by the Congress and the leader 
the Liberal party during the. past twe 
years and more. But when day after - 
and week after week language. is used | 
tactics are pursued, the only object of wh 
can be to create in the minds of those v 
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are not fully acquainted. with the past,—with 
the full truth and the whole truth,-—an en- 
tirely false view of the ideals, objects and 
methods of the old party and a general feeling 
of detestation and contempt for such well- 
tried, doughty and trusty leaders as Sir Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerji, 
M1.G. K. Gokhale, Mr. Madan Mohan Malviya, 
‘&c., it becomes a duty to enter the lists for 


‘the establishment of truth and the vindication 


of the character of the maligned. In the pre- 
sent juncture there are other considerations 
of an equally imperative character which 
make a similar call. Whether deliberately or 
in sheer thoughtlessness of consequences 
the Extremist leaders are advocating methods 
and doing acts the only effect of which—the 
only object of Which—can be to bring about 
a cleavage in the Liberal party. Worse still 
they are employing language and not infre- 
quently laying down propositions which are 


incompatible with truth, justice and righte- 


ousness, with tolerance and fellow-feeling, 
and which are calculated to seriously impair 
the development of the national character on 
healthy lines and to affect the people’s capa- 
city for solid substantial work. It has, there- 
fore, become incumbent upon every one who 
values Unity and the existence of the Indian 
race aud who perceives the deleterious effects 
of these regrettable methods to speak out his 
mind and to exert himself to the utmost to 
counteract their influence and neutralise 
their evil. 

_ Itis deplorable that just at the time when 
anew spirit is moving the people, when they 
are slowly awakening to the consciousness 
of a national existence, when after two de- 
cades of agitation the claims of Indians to 
political liberty more or less full are receiving 
some recognition, the country should be 
threatened with a schism among the members 
of the party of Progress and Reform. The 
difficulties which they have to overcome are 
sO numerous, the obstacles which they have 
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to surmount are so great, the oz judices 
which they have to conquer are sc deeply 
ingrained, that even with the mos? 2 »mplete 
unity, with the most undivided aicention, 
with the most unremitting exercioas, their 
task is overwhelmingly stupendous The 
number of those capable of unierstanding 
and following the complex problems which 
have to be faced is, comparatively st eaking, 
so small, the number of those takirg nterest 
in them and devoting their time, =n2=-gy and 
money to the country’s work is =o Ihsignifi- 
cant, that prima facie it would hav= adpeared 
incredible, that men presumably c sense and 
knowledge would do anything to z:rcw away 
such advantages as they possess 21¢ weaken 
their already thin ranks. But this is exactly 
what is being done. Language whith trans- 
gresses the limits of civility and decency is 
employed not by mere irresponsil“e followers 
but by the proclaimed leaders of the ‘orward 
party towards men most of whom lave for 
years been steadily and quietly wor_‘n¢ for the 
common weal and some of whom 2eL show é 
record of permanent and valuah_e services 
such as none of their assailants 
the platform and through the press 
forth adjurations for disavowing .11c casting 
off the moderates and pulling dovn z=nd pub- 
licly dishonouring the old leaders. 

Into the genesis of this attit.ds cf the 
extremist leaders and the motives which lie 
behind it, It is unnecessary to gu on the 
present occasion. The significant fect whick 
has to be considered is the disinz2grating 
character of the new teaching, .ts avowec. 


‘object of driving out of public life, of »wering 


in public esteem men whose only fet is tha- 
they cannot indulge in the gushir= protesta- 
tions of the freshly made convert. Tot tha- 
there is any danger of the bulk of the moderate 
party abandoning their work amd lesisting 
from the performance of their cus7. The 


are fully alive to the claims of the mctherland 
upon them and they are prepared throagh good 
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repute and ill, in the midst of denunciation and 
abuse, to carry on their work according to 
their lights and opportunities. The regret 
which they feelis that instead of both the 
sections working conjointly and harmoniously, 
as they might and ought to, or each being 
permitted to quietly work on the lines most 
consonant with its principles and congenial 
to its temperament,'they should be diverted 
irom the main work by the};necessity which 
has been created to combat the misconcep- 
tions spread about them by the forward party. 
- The old workers in the Congress cause see 
in the new life which is awakening and the 
new spirit which is rising throughout the 
country, the fruition of their great hopes, the 
fulfilment of their anticipations. Engendered 
by the spread of liberal knowledge and cul- 
ture, brought into existence by the work of 
the Congress and of the political organisations 
which preceded it, by the activity in the press 
and in meeting rooms, the spirit of Nationalism 
derived hardihood and strength from the 
reactionary Jingo policy of the nineties and 
the repressive measures of the Curzonian 
regime. And now under the influence of that 
ferment which is rousing China and has 
awakened Persia, it promises to attain virility 
and power. The fate of India depends upon 
the universality, the strength, and the effec- 
tiveness of the national sentiment. The 
light, which first appeared on the mountain 
peaks, has, after spreading over the sides of 
the hills commenced penetrating into the 
valleys; and before long even the darkest 
recesses will be illumined. For directing this 
newly created force into fruitful channels, 
for utilising the coming light for beneficent 
purposes, it is union which is wanted, not 
disunion. For conquering the apathy and 
indifference of ages and dispelling the igno- 
rance of centuries, the combination of all 
workers is a prime necessity. Where national 
life has been fully established and is vigour- 
ously working, the springing up of rival parties 
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is not merely permissible but may even be 
necessary for a healthy existence. But in 
the India of to-day there is no room for 
parties among the rails of the Liberals. On 
them is cast the sacred duty of carrying and 
feeding the nationalist torch. On them rests 
the responsibility of rousing their sleeping 
countrymen and bringing them into the light. 
There are enough of racial, caste and religious 
diffsrences, which have prevented the union 
of the people and brought on them disastrous 
consequences, the effects of which continue 
even now. It is simply suicidal that those 
among whom enlightenment and thought 
have produced the conviction about the urgent 
necessity of an absolutely perfect union 
should magnify unimportant differences of 
views due to temperament, surroundings and 
opportunities to such anextent as to jeopar- 
dlisé co-operation, 

Itis only by high ideals that national eleva- 
tior. can be attained: it is through observance 
of the moral laws, through obedience of the 
eternal verities that it can be implanted on 
a firm basis. Those who in one breath pas- 
siorately advocate Indian Unity and at the 
very next moment clamour for the social and 
political ostracism of an important section of 
their countrymen, not only show to the world 
and to their followers that practice may, 
without blame, be divorced from principles, 
but adopt an essentially low and anti-social 
ideal. Far more seriously do they imperil the 
national welfare and progress when they say 
(very probably without due consideration 
and in the heat of the moment) that “ morality 
has no place in politics.” To note sorrowfully 
or indignantly that the moral law is often 
violated in statecraft is one thing;to preach 
to young students that it may with propriety 
or wisdom be ignored is another. To scoff at 
those who place their reliance onitis blas- 
phemy. Is not the degradation of India due to 
the violation of the morallaw? Isit not the 
non-observance in fact and in practice of the 
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principles of truth, justice, righteousness and ~ 


mutual love which has brought about political 
servitude and economic poverty? Were not 
selfishness, jealousy and vindictiveness the 
operative causes which in the 12th century 
gave entry to Mahomed of Ghor? Was it not 
disunion among Indians—itself the product of 
selfishness, injustice and unrighteousness— 
which facilitated the establishment of the 
British domination ? “ What is true of India is 
érue of the whole world. Apart from higher 
spiritual considerations it must be emphati- 


cally asserted that even on grounds of mere 


expediency morality cannot safely be cast 
out of politics. Those who preach the 
contrary doctrine do, though unwittingly, a 
great disservice to their country. 

The insistence upon differences and the 
vigorous crusade organised to emphasize and 
accentuate those differences have in them- 
selves a disintegrating effect. Owing to 
peculiar circumstances the separatist ten- 
dency has developed in India so abnormally and 
injuriously that no patriotic Indian would be 
justified in giving a further stimulus to it, un- 
less the demands of truth and the permanent 
interests of the country absolutely required it. 

Now if the moderates were teaching perni- 
cious doctrines which the Forward party 
considered as opposed to the moral law or the 
interest of the country, they would have been 
perfectly justified in asking the people to 
disavow them and to cast them out from 
society. But in that case it would have been 
the bounden duty of the members of the former 
party itself to break all connection with 
these supposed bad men, never to take help 
or succour from them. Morality, self-res- 
pect, consistency dictate such a course. The 
fact that inspite of what is written or said 
by several members of the Forward school 
in unpleasantly pungent language about 
the moderates, prominent personages from 
amongst them continue to work in the same 

political organisations with the latter is clear 
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proof that they know that what t sy say is 
not correct, and that the so-called litferences 
have been unnecessarily exaggerat-d. Indeed 
the ablest and the acutest journal cI the party 
has on more occasions than one admitted that 
for practical purposes the differenc> between 
these two sections of the Congress party is 
not a difference in ideals and ob =cts but in 
methods. If so, it is eminently uawise to 
import so much rancour and verzm in the 
discussion of such a comparatively trimport- 
ant matter. We deprecate th.: spirit in 
which the controversey is carried na. After 
the close of the last session of th: Congress, 
members of the Forward school ra=ed a pean 
of victory in the press and went a ont stump- 
ing the country proclaiming that csheir party 
had triumphed over the moderates It was a 
most pitiable and sorry exhibitica of parti- 
sanship and of love for trumpery taings, when 
higher interests and momentous q_2siions are 
loudly demanding energetic hanc_ing at our 
hands. If the Congress party is one, if both 
the sections belong to it, if both ihe sec- 
tions are resolved to work together in that 
cause, what mattered it which section was 
triumphant ? If they were c:rrades in 
arms, fighting together to obtain recognition 
of their common rights from the l_creaucracy. 
if they entertained towards 2ach other 
brotherly feeling as they ough: to, where 
was the propriety of persistent.7 trying tc 
establish by elaborate argumems that the 
new party successfully impose’. their wil 
upon the old? Assuming it wa= so, it was 
pettiness to indulge in such c:ck-crowing. 
Had it been a merely moment=ry shout 0? 
exultation, it would have been regarded as a 
pardonable human weakness. =-25 there is 
persistent harping. And J world earnestlr 
ask whether such harping is mot orly no; 
calculated to hamper smooth working, but to 
produce a demoralising effect anz to provok: 
retaliation from men whose co-operation is 
ex-hypothesi desirable, But ~-e most ur- 
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desirable result is that it draws away atten- 
tion from the graver issues which both the 
sections have to solve and leads the young 
generation into wrong channels. 

Further when the facts do not warrant this 
harping, the procedure is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable. Fora clear perception of this posi- 
tion, it is desirable to approach the main 
resolutions and one or two subsidiary ques- 
tions involved in them in a dispassionate and 


detached spirit. 


Let us take the Swarajya resolution first. 
“The proposition on this subject does not go 
beyond the declarations contained and the 
principles advocated in the speech of the 
President, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Immediate- 
ly on the delivery of the speech the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Bande Mataran and New 
India expressed their dissatisfaction and 
disapprobation of it. They characterised its 
policy and contents as disappointing. | If the 
ideal set out in the speech did not meet with 
the approval of these typical exponents of 
the forward school, “how can it be said with 
justice that in passing a resolution exactly 
on the lines of that speech, the Congress was 
made to listen to the dictates of that party 
or that the moderates were made to swallow 
a bitter pill ? Some people go the length of 
saying that that resolution strikes a new note 
in the politics of the Congress and that the 
credit of insisting upon the principle of self- 
government contained therein belongs to the 
They say jthat that reso- 
lution marks a departure in the Congress 
programme and inaugurates a new era of 
political thought. Anyone who has devoted 
ordinary attention to Congress literature 
knows how wide this assertion is of real facts. 
Mr. Gokhale in his speech as President of the 
Benares Congress, set out in no unmistakable 
language this very ideal; and so did Sir Henry 
Cotton, who in his presidential address in 
Bombay in 1904 dealt with it at some length. 
‘In the Presidential address at the Lahore 
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Congress of 1893, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji assert- 
ed the same principle and so did Mr. W.C. 
Bonnerjee tn 1892, Indeed if one only refers to 
the first edition of Sir Henry Cotton’s “ New 
India,” published in 1885, he will find the whole 
question very fully discussed i in the chapter 
on Political Reconstruction. . Far from the 
resolution which was passed’by the Congress 
representing the demands of the Forward 
school, the papers representing that. scho¢! 
had for months previous to the meeting 
of the Congress been casting ridicule and 
scorn on the principle enunciated therein. 
And if for the principle and the ideal no credit 
can be claimed by the Forward party, there is 
no ground for indulging in heroics over the 
word “Swarajya” as a peculiar contribution of 
1906. That term as applicable to the kind of 
self-government obtained or obtainable during 
the continuance of the British connection 
has been in vogue, in the Maharashtra at any 
rate, since Lord Ripon’s measures of local 
self-government were promulgated. To pre- 
vent mis-conception and unnecessary discus- 
sion it is wellto point out that the present 
moderate party do not claim: any originality 
in setting forth the ideal advocated by them. 
According to their view the Congress resolu- 
tions only focus and give expression to the 
views which after careful thinking and dis- 
eussion the elite of the country deem just, 
reasonable and practicable. 

Going next to the resolution on Swadeshism, 
it has to be pointed out that the all-India 
Congress Committee which met at Bombay 
on 17th November, 1906, agreed without 
hesitation, without discussion, without a 
single dissentient voice to its inclusion in 
the Congress programme. A. similar reso- 
lution had been passed at the Industrial 
Conference held at Benares in 1905. The! 
majority of the Subjects Committee of the, 
Congress of that year were desirous that th 
Congress, too, should pass a resolution to the 
same effect, Jt was only with reluctance 









hat they yielded to the representation of 
some delegates from the Punjab that some 
on-Hindus in Government service who were 
warm and active Swadeshites might feel 
heir hands weakened if a political complexion 
vere given toa matter of a purely economic 
and industrial nature by the Congress passing 
a resolution on it, and that the urgency fora 
resolution was obviated by the fact that the 
Industrial Conference was going to move in 
that direction. The reasoning is not very 
conclusive. But as after the discussion which 
took place no great keenness was evinced, the 
majority of the Committee agreed to the view 
from the Punjab. In the Congress of 1906 
when the draft resolution on the subject was 
considered in the Subjects Committee, there 
was no amendment moved in regard to it by 
the Forward party. The next morning, how- 
ever, Mr. Tilak came with a batch of amend- 
ments which he proposed to move. In an 
informal and friendly talk which took place 
before the arrival of the President, it came 
out that he wished to propose the inclusion 
of the principle of sacrifice in the resolution. 
To this suggestion Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who was in charge of the resolution, 
agreed, and several members of the non-For- 
ward party who were near there also assented. 
But a difficulty arose over other alterations 
which were pressed and further discussion 
became necessary. Eventually those points 
were also adjusted and the point to which 
Pandit Madan Mohan and others had already 
agreed being included, the proposition as pass- 
ed was moved by him. It will thus be seen 


that in regard to the proposition itself there 


was unanimity long before the Congress met, 
and so far as the particular suggestion made 
by Mr. Tilak went, the mover and most, if not 


all, of those of the other section who happened 


to be consulted, agreed with readiness. So 


“far as this subject is concerned, there Is no 


| 


warrant for according to the moderates a 
position of antagonism, 


i 
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In regard to what is called “ Ec vzott,” the 
resolution as passed by the Conz=ess in 190C 
omits the portion of the draft prepared Ly the 
Calcutta Committee to which tiz Forward 
party attached the greatest i-aportance. 
This portion which called upon the other 
provinces of India to adopt the * Boycott” 
was rejected in the Subjects Committee by a 
large majority. Its excision ga-: rise toa 
regrettable scene that night. Bm the fact 
remains that it was cut out deizerately in 
that Committee and its inclusi>. was not 
moved, in the Congress. The resolution as 
passed deals in terms with tke province 
of Bengal alone and in no wise ¢c2y beyond 
the principles and limitations expounded in 
Mr. Gokhale’s presidential address. “hose 
views were before the country cr one year 
between the Congresses of 1905 an 1906, and 
they were not repudiated by the moderate 
section. Inasmuch as the proposizicn passed 
by the Congress represented thos- views, the 
moderate party had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied. They sympathised with Benga! in her 
tribulations and were prepared to express 
their sense of the justifiability of te boycott 
inaugurated by her under the cirmumstances 
in which she was placed. It is difficult to 
understand how the Forward party can claim 
a triumph here. If the excised resolation 
adequately represented their demenisas they 
now say it does, it is pertinent to inquire why 


‘a tumult was raised in the Subjec-s Zommit- 


tee over the excision. It is in:-:ntestable 
that these gentlemen attached the very 
highest importance to the Congress passing 
a resolution committing all the p*cvinces to 
the adoption and introduction of t.= volitical 
boycott as distinguished from the Industrial 
boycott, which latter is in effe-> merely 
thorough-going Swadeshism. The Czngress of 
the previous year had pronounced the justifi- 
cation of its adoption by Bengal S3ut this 
had not given satisfaction to th- Forward 
party. During the six or seven moaths which 
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preceded the last session they had been 
warmly and zealously pleading for the estab- 
lishment of boycott all round, and seeking 
the sanction of the country. They were 
exceedingly keen on obtaining the mandate 
of the Congress in explicit terms. They 
wanted the whole country to be committed 
inexpresslanguage. The view set out in the 
resolution of the 1905 Congress or in the 
Presidential address of Mr. Gokhale, was 
regarded by them asamere milk and water 
kind of benediction. It was to clinch matters 
that the last clause of the Draft Resolution 
was introduced in the Calcutta Committee. 
It clearly and plainly called upon the pro- 
vinces of India other than Bengal to follow 
the example of that province and to introduce 
boycott within their respective spheres. When 


this main position was openly, avowedly and . 


after stormy scenes repudiated by the major- 
ity of the Subjects Committee no ground is 
left for the remarkable contention that the 
mutilated resolution represents the Hixtremist 
view and that that party has got allit wanted. 
No person with a knowledge of all these facts 
can truly say that on the Boycott resolution 
the Extreme party succeeded in imposing 
their will upon the Moderates. .It is the 
former who roceived a set-back in this matter 
as on the self-government proposition. No 
amount of playing with words and putting 
strained constructions can alter facts or the 
obvious import of the language employed. It 
is clear to those who have experience of 
the world and of politics, why this tone of 
satisfaction is adopted and this protestation 
that they have got what they wanted is so 
sedulously emphasized. When the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Bande Mataram and New 
India blurted out their disappointment at Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji not saying ditto to them, 
cléverer and astuter persons than those who 
direct the policy of these papers saw the 
unwisdom from the party point of view of 
such inconvenient confession. Those acuter 
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persons saw that opposed as their extreme 
demands were by the oldest, the most ex- 
perienced and knowing men in the country, 
they would have a very small chance of 
successfully carrying on their propaganda 
even among the youthful, if they admitted 
that they had been worsted. Hence the 
assumed tone of satisfaction. 

Tf, however, we are mistaken in our surmise 
and their satisfaction is sincere and they have 
loyally accepted the propositions which were 
actually passed as those best obtainable under 
the circumstances, we felicitate them on their 
wise attitude bespeaking the prevalence of 
reason over party predilections. But in that 
case we must respectfully inquire as to how 
they can justly say what they have repeatedly 
done that the moderates have been compelled 
to abandon their positions and why do they 
continue returning to the subject ina factious 
spirit ? 

' In regard to the propriety of having a 
resolution on National Education there were 
never two opinions. Long before the present 
tension (which by the bye is most undesirable 
and uncalled for) the need for the introduc- 
tion of a system of Education which will be 
more conducive to the growth of a healthy, 
robust, national spirit was felt, and some 
action taken. It is to be deprecated that even 
on a subject on which there is agreement, 


disagreement should be sought to be created. 


It is thus clear that oh the four points on 
which the Forward party claim victory and 
in regard to which they attribute very foolish, 
illogical or even unpatriotic views to the 
Moderates, facts do not support them. Equally, 


‘I would say more, reprehensible is the pro- 


cedure of seeking to create prejudice against 
the Moderates by calling them the apostles 
of political mendicancy. There is shown not 
only persistence in making almost daily an 
unfounded and absurd charge, but there if 
evinced positive delight in using offensive 
language and cutting epithets. Here again, 
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I would ask, is the charge justifiable, is the 
language proper, is the attitude wise ? 

The function and main object of the Con- 
gress has been defined by the working Con- 
gressists to be to focus Indian opinion and 
with the aid of the light thus obtained or the 
force thus created to rouse Englishmen in 
England to a perception of their duty towards 
the people of India. The knowledge of the 
‘people in regard to their political rights has 
to be increased, their sense of duty to them- 
selves, their children and their country is to 
be developed and strengthened, public opinion 
is to be roused, constant continuous agitation 
is to be carried on in the country, and with 
the help of this force behind it, the Congress 
is to press the case of Indians on the reposi- 
tories of power and ask them to see the urgent 
necessity that exists of meeting the people’s 
just claim. This policy of pressing our de- 


mands on the conscience and judgment of 


“England isin derision stigmatized “ mendi- 
cancy” by the Forwards. Let us see what 
some of the most prominent members of that 
school said not long ago. 

On the 28th of December, 1904, a resolution 
was moved by Sir W. Wedderburn in the Con- 
gress held at Bombay, proposing “ that look- 
ing to the vital importance of bringing the 
claims of India before the electors, before the 
Parliamentary candidates, and before the 
political leaders, it is expedient that the Con- 
gress should depute representatives to Eng- 
land for thispurpose.” This resolution was 
seconded by Mr. B. G. Tilak. In his speech 
he commended the resolution to the accept- 
ance of the delegates and called it as one of 
the most important resolutions on that day’s 
programme. He accepted the definition that 
the function of the Congress was to focus the 
rays of public opinion annually. That focus- 
sing was required for the purpose of directing 

he rays to illumine the hearts of the bureau- 

B...s in India. That was one purpose. “ The 
second purpose,” he said, “for which we 


focuss public opinion is to remove tie indiffer- 
ence and prejudice that you find ir the Eng- 
lish public as regards India. WlLsat follows 
from the definition of this phrase = that the 
Congress work which has been zar~ied on 
from this platform this year must %e carried 
on and that agitation must be =revted in 
England. Our principal work, o> principal 
purpose, and our principal hope t> curry out 
our programme that we prepare h=re, lies not 
here but in England. As Sir W. *’edderburn 
said in the Subjects Committee yesterday 
we prepare our brief here but thet hrief has 
to be carried over to England. ‘t is there 
that the Judges sit, and our advc=aies must 
plead our case before the English Judges anc 
before the Judges in India. The © .vernment 
of India is impervious to our cris. It car 
only be pierced from within, and ve must trr 
to have sometime or other contr:! over anc 
influence with the machinery which will suc. 
ceed in piercing through the Govrerrment o: 
India and making an opening in it on our side. 
That is the work that we have before us. We 
have tried the experiment that F suggested 
in this resolution twice before, ar= this is the 
third time that we are sending our celegates 
to England, and I trust that this ex>veriment 
will result in the establishment 97 2 perma- 
nent political mission in England. That 1s 
what our object ought tobe. I krow that our 
distinguished leaders whom I neec nv- mentior 
will go to England on this occas on. even fer 
a month or two, but then ther expeditic:. 
must be followed by another forze. The ob- 
ject of the second expedition ouzht to be, * 
possible, to try and establish a permanert 
political mission in England. Some half s 
dozen of us can manage to stay in Hnglard 
and work there throughout th:: year,—-3€5 
days in the year,--and I have ssrong hopes 
that within a very short time we wil succecd 
in winning over to our side mary indifferert 
Englishmen that now have no -otion of tks 
subject and would perhaps be very willing zo 
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help us in forming India a living member of 
the British Empire. * * * We want India 
to be assimilated Into a political body of the 

British Empire. We should have the same 
rights and privileges as the other members of 
the British Empire. ** * * That is our object, 
that is, to establish a political mission in 
England. This idea is not quite imaginary and 
illusive. The mission was to be like the 
Christian missions and the ideal which we have 
-at heart, viz., to educate the English people 
and to convert them to our view is far more 
practicable than that of the Christian Mis- 
sionaries. If we worked with perseverance 
and zeal in England, for, say, half a dozen 
vears, | think our cause stands a good chance 
of being a successful one and will triumph 
over the difficulties that are in our way. I 
think you will eventually succeed with your 
perseverance, with your enthusiasm and with 
the force of your character.” 

Comment on the above is superfluous. 

i Mr. Tilak has now been attacking Mr. 
Gokhale and others for using the term “ cons- 
titutional” in regard to India and has been 
inquiring where was the charter (Sanad) 
creating such a constitution. In the issue of 
his paper the Kesevi, dated the 2nd January, 
1906, he points out that the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858 is our charter. And then comes 
a sentence containing sentiments for uttering 
which derision is now poured on and odium 
sought to be created against the moderates. 
The sentence runs thus :—*“ Taking our stand 
on this charter and guiding ourselves by the 
generous policy observable in statesmen like 
Mr. Gladstone and by the strength of our 
own fitness we shall slowly and slowly but 
certainly obtain the rights of self-government 
enjoyed by the Colonies”. ; 

On 22nd April, 1905, Mr. Khapaide delivered 
an address as President of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar Provincial Conference. The 
following excerpts from it will speak for 
themselves:—“ I feel that we ought all to feel 
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exceedingly grateful to Government for its 
attitude of complete toleration and neutrality 
towards movements of this kind.” ) After re- 
ferring to the despotic Government of Russia 
he says, “how thankful then do we naturally 
feel in India. ' Though there is a foreign Gov- 
ernment, it is éven along national lines, and 
what is more, all the people educated or 
otherwise, have accepted it as national.; We 
can meet publicly and embody our aspira- 
tions into resolutions, &c., &c. It is this 
trait of this present administration which 
endears it to us all and renders it national; 
and we have met this morning to give all the 
effect we can to our desire, to aid its stability 
by raising an additional prop to support it 
permanently. We do so because we see in 
it elements which if properly developed will 
have a far-reaching effect in bringing a state 
of things which will be honourable to India 
and Hngiand and beneficial to both’. He 
recognised in Lord Curzon the statesman 
relying on the creation and maintenance of 
friendly relations abroad by peaceful or com- 
mercial missions (? peace Tibet mission), and 
in Lord Kitchener the soldier strengthening 
and advancing his position of attack or de- 
fence, with whom the humble citizens (of the 
congress and conferences) co-operated for a 
common goal, namely, a permanently estab- 
lished and prosperous empire under the British 
flag. “We, in our humble sphere, have liberty 
of action and speech within well understood 
limits.” “Through our National Congress we 
have been endeavouring for the last 20 years 
and upwards to mould into a harmonious 
whole the different component parts of the 
Indian Empire by leavening thought, by 


directing it into common channels, by pointing 


the channels towards a common ideal to merely 
a Colonial form of Government always willing 
to be guided by British statesmen and always 
ready to subserve the common good of tk 

British Empire over which the Sun never 
sets. We have provided a ready machinery 
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converging all the lines of activities into of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. M~- Kha- 
it constitutional action. And very keenly parde takes up the case of Ireland. “The 

(?) there is neither time nor place for English and the Irish,” says he, “ kave practi- 
‘ing on our oarsand counting up the benefits cally one and the same language, one anil the 
have conferred (?), We established our same religion, they always interdiue and 
gress over 20 years ago. From the intermarry and to crown all Irish so diers 
ure of its constitution it does not seek to have fought and are fighting the batt.es of 
ute public opinion. It merely collects into Hngland all over the world, statesmen of Irish 
ime the opinions already formed by the ¢xXtraction are upholding English supremacy 
lic at large, and gives expression to and doing their best to promore iriendly 
n by its resolutions. To bring these pro- relations between England and all the powers 
ently to the notice of the Government of of the world. Ireland has some fifty odd 
ia in India and the Government of India members in the House of Commoas and re- 
Kngland, the committees of the Con- presentativesin the House of Lcrds. With 
3s in India and England submit memo- all this lreland has received no great meesure 
3 embodying the same in resolutions.” The of justice notwithstanding the faci that a 
‘k done by it and the mode followed in great statesman of towering persoralLty like 
1g itare defended against the charge of the great Mr. Gladstone espoused their cause 
sging and cringing.” “Our chief aim is. and advocated it bothin and out cf Parlia- 
establish a good understanding between ment. If this isso with all the edventages 
government and the people and thereby Mentioned before, how much more uphiil must 
only to promote cordial relations between be the work in India, separated as we are 
m, &c., &c., give a strong interest tothe from England by long distance, by difference 
re majority of the people inthe perma- i religion and language and social life gene- 
ce of the Empire.” “The Conference was frally.” After noticing the devolution sckeme 
ye a distinct and powerful aid to Govern- he proceeds to observe: “With <his recent 
it and not as an obstacle to easy adminis- instance before our eyes is there any room 
tion.” “We have to act along the line of for discouragement or despair? Delays in 
st resistence.” “Recently a feeling of political matters are immensely longer shan 
pondency is observed as, coming over a the so-called long delays of law; and chey 
tion of our public men.' It-is said that themselves under the present system adord 
tinuous agitation and discussion for 20 no legitimate ground for dissetisfaction. 
rs in the Congress has led to no appreci- Every worker in the field has tc recognise 
2 results, and, therefore, there must be their inevitability and concert his measures 
rething radically wrong with our methods.) accordingly. Once he has decided on his 
ut we depend too much upon Government course of action he cannot afford to be dis- 
in every matter of reform and that the heartened by temporary defeats and must 
‘e importunate our demand the more persevere without looking back even for a 
lute does the Government become in moment. The thing may be compared to 
egorically refusing: it. "AU this and much ,attacks on entrenched positions. The ‘irst 
re that may be added néed not discourage\, few sets may be set back but after repeated 
Constitutional methods are always dila- checks comes one. which proves itsel? irre- 
pin their operations even in Great Britain, sistible and captures the position. The same 
vh more are they, therefore, likely to be happens in the constitutional: war of seace. 
itory-in India.” After noticing the-case In this respect we must take a lea‘ frcm the 
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life of the indomitable soldier. This is not 
optimism thoughit has often been described as 
such; but merely a bare recoguition of the 
conditions under which constitutional agita- 
tion has to be carried on. * * * We should 
derive courage from the successful efforts 
of constitutional reformers like Bright and. 
Cobden and others who after prolonged agita- 
tion succeeded in repealing Corn Laws, 
é&c., &c.” Referring to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
he proceeded, “He has devoted a_ whole 


life-time to the work and does not feel - 


discouraged even in his old age; much less 
should we then, having fewer years on our 
back and being in our own country, feel 
discourged for want of success, even if really 
there was a total failure of all results to our 
efforts, which I venture to assert, is very far 
from being the case. In common with many 
esteemed friends I fully believe that we have 
made an advance all along the line, and if 
ever there was an occasion when it was our 
duty to. put forward all our strength, the 
present is that one. , Putting our faith, there- 
fore, in the innate righteousness of our cause, 
the real soundness of the Hnglish heart, the 
kindness of our friends, and if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, the honesty of our opponents, 
let us take the next step forward, &., &c.” 
Referring to Mr. Ohitnavis and Mr. B. K. 
Bose he said, “ the honourable members.so sent 
by vou to Calcutta did, Iam glad to observe, 
good work in their proper sphere and did such 
credit to your selection that Government 
recognized it by conferring titles formally 
‘admitting them to the new order of nobility 
‘created by itself.” 

The appointments to the Legislative Councils 
are spoken of aS PRIVILEGES. In regard to the 
privilege of selecting their member he told the 
©. P. people that he felt convinced that if a 
proper representation were made couched in 
decorous language and conceived in a spirit of 
moderation they would not only get a courte- 
ous reply but be speedily restored to their 
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former position of formin * one of the elector- 
ates for the Supreme Legislative Council. 
They would not only thus secure a boon for 
themselves but be instrumental in helping 
Berar. The election to the Legislative Council 
was called the key-note of allreforms. “ Wit 
aseat in the Council of the empire our views 
will admit of being placed before the Govern- 
ment from the outside as well as from within 
and that will be an advantage which will be 
difficult to over-estimate.” 

With respect to the attacks made in regard tc 
the cry of mendicancy, Mr. Khaparde said, “it 
may be objected as it has been objected by < 
section of both the Anglo-Indian and purely 
Indian press that what I have advocated up t« 
this time is a part and parcel of the so 
called begging scheme. We meet purely tc 

_air our views and ask or beg the Government 
to do or not to do aparticular thing. In thei 
view this amounts virtually to begging and w¢ 
are all political beggars. Now according 
my lights there Is nothing ina name, and & 
the application of a somewhat offensive 
appellation pleases them, I have not much t 
say, but if they mean to attack our policy an 
condemn it in that covert way, I have to urgs 
by way partly of defence and partly of repl 
that they have not clearly conceived the 
import of their accusation. Do they mea 
that we should not approach the Governmen 
and do everything we ask for ourselves? I 
this be so, they should know that we live unde 
a paternal Government which looks upon u 
as minors, who have not yet quite reached th 
years of discretion. Government as guardiai 
claims a hand in every move, and has s 
monopolised all the ‘fields of action that w 
are unable to stir in any direction without if 
some way securing official -concurrence or.a 
least a promise or indication of official non 
interference. Even if it were not so, wouk 
it be possible to do anything in the ag 
without the active sympathy of the actual -¢ 
at least potential members of the rulin 
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iarchy of the land. In Hnogland they say 
‘ything is done by the people, but our 
sing friends forget that in England people 
1 the most potent factor of the Govern- 
t. So when intending reformers approach 
people there, they are approaching the 
as opposed to the ostensible Government. 
t will thus see that there is not much in 
objection, and those that take it do so 
she risk of being discomfitted by every 
king person.” 
fithout going into the numerous points 
ch the very full extracts quoted above 
zest, attention is drawn only to two things 
ch strike even a cursory reader, viz :—(1) 
utter irreconcilability of what was said 
Mr. Tilak in December, 1904, and Mv. 
iparde in April, 1905, with what they are 
ng now ; (2) the firmness of the faith 
ch they had then in what they now deride 
he policy of mendicancy., Mr. Tilak had 
nas much confidence as Mr. Gokhale and 
ars have, that if our case was well drawn 
und properly advocated before the British 
ple, we were bound to obtain success. He 
arded such advocacy as the only course 
n to us, and he recognised full well that it 
3in England that the main work had to be 
‘ied on and carried on vigorously and for 
e years at least. Mr. Khaparde not only 
ichantly answered the stock arguments 
ch the Forward school advance against 
Stitutional methods, but his regard 
respect for high officials and his apprecia- 
.of the “honesty of our opponents.” far 
eeded that of any of the Moderates. ° 
, is not questioned that they have altered 
r former views honestly. But why use 
mg,improper language towards men whose 
t only can be that they are not capable 
hanging their opinions and policies with 
same facility that a man casts off one suit 
puts on another? It is a sad disregard 
acts to say that these workers discount 
f-reliance, or that it isa peculiar possession 


of the men of the “ New Party.” Is tie 
advance of the country secured ' vy represent- 
ing the old school as relying onl) on “ beggiuz 
petitions” ? Have they not over and ove> 
again urged the necessity of popt.ar adacatica 
and popular action ? 

Yor a time it was hoped that tl 3 soirit wat 
a piece of temporary aberration ~vhith woulu 
pass away, and that suchfervent : on partisan 
appeals as those of the Hon’ble Lr. Gokhale 
would have a soothing calming effest. But 
when even they and their author se ridiculed 
and whenin an assemblage of grucluetes and 
under-graduates a prominent leaczr 1ses to- 
wards his quondam comrades-—men ir regard 
to whom only some months aga ue had 
employed eulogistic terms—languaze t90 hor- 
rid to mention, and no disapprzba ion is 
expressed of it, it has become necessary to 
appeal to the sense of justice and pr:-priety 
of educated India, and to call oz tiem to 
pause and consider the serious results «f such 
a course. The appeal is addressed <qually to 
the erring violent writers and 3peakers. 
Violence on one side is already bege: tire vio- 
lence on the other. Want of charitr Ly one 
is apt to produce uncharitableness mn -eply. 
We note with pain that personalities :re se'ng 
indulged in as a retort to the abovem 2ut_oned 
attacks. Is there such superabundance of 
energy, such overflow of zeal, such calinited 
command of time among the membe:ss 3° the 
Indian Liberal party as to justify thiz rc pre- 
hensible waste ? 

Men of great natural powers arl vast 
reading as the Forward party’s leaders are, 
they know as wellas the moderates «he dis- 


tinction between Industrial Boycott and JT oli- . 


tical Boycott. Industrial Boycott properly 
resorted to witha view to the country’s ad- 
vancement does not inthe least differ fxom 
thorough-going Swadeshism which the Mocer- 
ates accept and value as much as the o.uer 
party. The Mahratta of Poona admit: tLat 
there being unsavoury associations w>-h the 
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term “ Boycott” it might in this connection 
well be dropped. To the doctrine that Indians 
should give preference even at some sacrifice 
to indigenous articles, should dispense with 
the use of foreign ones except such as are 
necessary, both sections give equal assent and 
adhesion. Whether the Government or its 
officers approve of this attitude of theirs or 
not, the Moderates are as outspoken and as 
tenacious as the Forwards. In the practical 
development of industries and in the efforts to 
promote scientific and technical education it is 
the Moderates who are doing greater work. 
Short, therefore, of avoiding the use of an un- 
meaning and offensive expression they are 
doing all that can be fairly expected of them. 
People who shout “Boycott” and afeq 
cannot show more solid substantial work to 
their credit. 

It is a curious commentary on the wisdom 
and efficacy of the cry that some of the apost- 
les have themselves departed from its full and 
complete observance in practice, voluntarily or 
involuntarily. The young generation should 
calmly consider whether it is more honourable, 
more conducive to the growth of a manly 
uprightness to admit frankly that certain 
doctrines can be accepted only with limita- 
tions, or to make professions which one either 
cannot or will not carry out in observance. 

The general Industrial Boycott is not a 
weapon wielded for political purposes. Ii 
boycott of goods is desired to be used for 
such purposes, then it must be directed not 
against all foreign goods but against those of 
Hngland alone and must be openly avowed 
and proclaimed. It is practically a message 
to the governing race that unless our demands 
are granted we would rather buy from their 
enemies than from them. This Boycott can 
be adopted only when the bulk of the nation 
is prepared to boldly withstand and meet the 
reprisals which a political Boycott is bound to 
provoke. Ifthey are, then the advocacy of 
such a course has come within the region of 
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practizal politics. But where immediate 


~the acvocates of Boycott are asked to ma 


a clear declaration in writing and publish 
with their signatures the majority of the 
flinch from doing so, the doctrine still remai 
in the domain of abstract theory. It is. 
the best a pious declaration. 

As to the more “ Thorough” policy advocat 
by some, which insists upon the avoidance 


' honcrary offices like those of Municipal Co 


missionerships, District Councillorships a 
memberships of the Universities and Legis 
tive Councils, its impracticability and unsu 
ableness are proved by- the practical acti 
of several prominent persons of the Forwa 
party. By continuing their connection wi 
these bodies these gentlemen in fact adn 
the correctness of what the Moderates s 
thet wisdom les in taking advantage of su 
opportunities as are available to us for i 
proving the lot of our people. If self-govel 


ment is our aim, we ought not to despise t 


institutions which will develop our experien 

ard enable us to acquire practice. 
Neither in matters of fundamental poli 
nor in actual practice there being any re 
difference between the Forwards and t 
\V-aderates, it is earnestly asked whether a 
good purpose, will be served by the kind 
discussions which are being carried on or t 
language which is employed. Both the se 
tions constitute the Libera] party of Ind 
Soth regard it their highest duty to bri 
about union between the different races, cree 
and communities who venerate India as the 
motherland. Both are anxious that the 
snould be a manly, self-respecting, self-relyi 
Indian nation equipped with knowledge, all : 
higher faculties properly trained, guided by 
high character and impelled by noble purpos 
to work for the elevation of their count 
Let there be mutual trust, tolerance, mutt 
forbearance and above all mutual love. _ 
R. N, MupHOLKas 


Amrdaoti, February 28th, 1907, 
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NOTES 


nce the above was written two occur- 
es have taken place, which should serve 
‘emind both Moderates and Forwards of 
immense difficulties which they have to 
nount, and of the absolute necessity that 
‘e-exists for their forming a most compact 
yn, Sinking all their small differences, sum- 
ily abandoning all verbal disputations. 

he defeat of Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta and 
truly Independent Justices by the tactics 
he Caucus lays bare one of our weakest 
its. It is not so much the dominating 
incts of the members of the official hier- 
iy or the opposition of the non-official 
‘opean element which should cause any 
turbance of spirit. The matters of graver 
cern are the short-sighted incapacity, the 
ish factiousness among the Indian Justices, 
sordid meanness, which alone could render 
sible the unholy combination organised with 
sole and avowed object of pulling down 
n his high eminence the ablest and most 
rerful non-official Indian in the country. 
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The other event of even more serious .nport 
is the recrudescence of race animosity among 
the Hindus and Mahomedans at Com lla 

In the presence of these stupendous d-fficul- 
ties let us not have a new source of d‘ssension. 
The hope of India lies in the wisdem of her 
best sons. The truly patriotic non-dfEcial 
Indians are in the Congress camp. For the 
sake of the motherland let then. azo be 
divided into Forwards and Laggards or Eztre- 
mists and Moderates. It can only ke} y sheir 
combined exertions that class jealous es will 
be suppressed, that class distrust wil be up- 
rooted. It will be only when by a complete 
and thorough union they make their power felt 
in society that self-seeking medioctitics, high- 
born nonentities and unscrupulous t*immers 
will be weeded out of public life. Is will be 
only when these two things are accomplished 
that we shall have reached ‘the first milestone 
on the path of our political progress. 


AR. IN. M. 





NOTES 


The Maharaja and Maharani 
Gaikwad. 

me of the most promising features about 

national awakening which we are now 
ag through in India, one of the things that 
3t deeply show its organie character, is the 
, that we open our eyes and find ourselves 
“udy possessed of every sense and organ 
ential to national development ; though we 
not deny that they require to be fully de- 
oped and trained. Amongst other things 
hing could have been more fortunate for us 
in the fact that amongst our own sovereigns, 
se Who are bone of our bone and flesh of 


our flesh, we should have two cuca persons 
as the Maharaja and Maharani ci Baroca. 

We are not of those who decry the faults 
of our own princes and nobles, wLer fau ts 
exist. We know well the impossiility for a 
lad of royal birth to grow upstrong aad intel- 
lectual and self-restrained, whe d2liverately 
surrounded by foreigners, themseit es not the 
noblest of their nation, and who are ready, 
only too often, to encourage in tn2ir charges 
those expensive vices which wil! e_able them- 
selves to remain as the bloccsuskers of an 
estate. Hiven when an Ind:aa Prince is 
given to the race-course, to gamizing and to 
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drunkenness, muchas we deplore such a con- 
dition of things, we would prefer that prince 
to any foreigner or foreigners who could be 
substituted for him. | 

But in the case of their Highnesses the Ma- 
haraja and Maharani of Baroda no one need 
speak apologetically. In them we have two 
sovereigns of whom any country and all 
our people may be proud. The kindness and 
simplicity of their manners, moreover, leads 
all to feel enthusiasm for them. Never were 
personages born to great rank and fortune, 
more filled with the conviction that their 
privileges were not for monopoly but for dis- 
tribution. This is a moment in the affairs of 
India when parsimony or selfishness on the 
part oz a highly cultured prince might seem 
as excusable as it would certainly be disas- 
trous. Of these things, however, excusable 
as they might or might not be, the Maharaja 
of Baroda is not guilty. He realises to the 
full as much as any private person might do, 
that in matters of education and initiative, 
industrial and other, it is time that is golden. 
He knows that revenues are well scattered 
on behalf of knowledge. He kuows that to 
gave industries from decay a year gained is 
better than many lakhs spent. Both in the 
education of the backward classes and in the 
introduction of compulsory education, the 
Gaikwad has taken the lead and the British 
Government must follow. In the industrial 
field he has done much to furnish proper train- 
ing to his subjects and give them an object 
lesson in manufacturing under modern condi- 
tions. In selecting officials to carry on the 
work of alministration, he has chosen the best 
qualified Indians, irrespective of their race or 
creed. He is a patron of Jearning and litera- 
ture, and encourages literary men in their 
efforts even though they write books in a 
vernacular other than that of Baroda. He 
gives practical help to the preachers of many 
religious and social reform movements. The 
subjects of such a Prince may well celebrate 
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the 25th anniversary of his accession wit! 
genuine euthusiasm as they did on the Sth o 
March last. Their address thus passes iv 
review most of the efforts made in the cours 
of his reign for the betterment of his peopl 
making afresh review on our part unneces 
sary i-~- 

Under a tirm conviction that the foundation o 
progress is education, Your Highness has assiduous 
striven to educate your subjects morally, mentally an 
physically. In the cause of education Your Highnes 
has spent millions of rupees in establishing College 
High Schools, and the Kala Bhavan and other Tech 
nical Institutions, for introducing in your Raj th 
arts and sciences of the West. Your Highness ha 
travelled in distant lands and minutely studied th 
different educational Institutions there for the ad 
vancement of your subjects. Your Highness has beer 
sending young men to civilized countries for th 
purpose of studying the latest methods of the Art 
and Sciences. Your Highness has taken the lead hr 
introducting free and compulsory education in thi 
Raj. Your Highness stands first in the field to recog: 
nise the evils of combining Executive and Judicia 
functions in one officer and to remedy the same by 
separating the two. This has been an immense boon 
tous. Your Highness has moreover established Pan 
chayats in every village, taluka and district and given 
focal self-government to municipalities, with a view to 
give practical training in local self-government, and 
to provide for the prompt removal of inconveniences. 
Your Highness has been graciously pleased to institute 
Local Boards and Municipalities on an elective basis 
with a liberal grant of funds for the maintenance 
thereof. It has been your constant solicitude to 
foster indigenous industries and commerce and to give 
encouragement to new industries. Your Highness 
has carefwly studied the economic condition of 
India and the views expressed by you from time to 
time in regard thereto are not only sound but have 
evoked universal admiration. Your Highness has 
ever evinced an earnest desire to increase the pros- 
perity of the State and augment the material wealth 
of your suvjects by providing Railways, Canals, 
Tanks and other works of public utility. During the 
prevalence of dire famines in Gujarat, Your Highness 
cave a new lease of life to your subjects by providing 
relief to the poor on a liberal seale and by generously 
writing off arrears aggregating to several lacs of 
rupees, Your Highness has not only improved 
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Agriculture by means of scientific experiments but 
1as also ameliorated the condition of your farmers by 
bolishing vexatious cesses and granting advances on 
b large scale. We have been enjoying the fruit of 
hese and other beneficial works provided for our 
welfare during the last quarter ofa century. This 
»ecasion is, therefore, especially gratifying to us and 
mur hearts are overflowing with joy. Your Highness 
1aS ever been anxious to see your subjects prospering 
ind progressing without any distinction of caste or 
jreed and has endeared yourself to all.” 


In some of his educational and industrial 
attempts he has not been quite successful, but 
3ven where he has failed, his failures will and 
lo make for future success on the part of 
iimself and others. Where our country now 
stands, the greatest of all heroes are those 
who hurl themselves forward to fall almost 
inarmed, not to succeed, but only in order 
that their comrades may rise on their own 
lead. 

In all the beneficial endeavours of the 
Waharaja the Maharani is his proud co-adjutor 
ynd most faithful admirer. It is inevitable 
that western travel should form the same 
ntellectual stimulus in the life and thought of 
1 mature woman as it is capable of doing in 
those of mature men. And of this the Maha- 
rani is a noble example. Her recent visit to 
America seems to have made her an ardent 
upostle of the education of Indian women. 
for this to be effective, she is strongly 
inclined to feel that there must be some post- 
ponement of the age of marriage. For once 
married, there cannot, she fears, be the same 
whole-hearted concentration upon knowledge 
as before. But this, it will be noted, is not 
a suggestion of change for the sake of change, 
neither for the sake of the greater pleasure 
won from change. It is a desire expressed to 
make room for a higher ideal of womanhood ;— 
wifehood postponed, if so we must regard 
it, in order thereafter to achieve a nobler 
wifehood. Sita and Savitri, we ought to 
remember, were great women first and only 
afterwards devoted wives. Women as great 
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as they would have been great in ary sphere. 
It is, therefore, greatness, humanity, woman- 
hood that we need, not this particclar type or 
the other. 

Her Highness is no advocate of Euzopeani- 
sation in itself. “Shall we copy Huropean 
evening dress?” she says indignanily. “Of 
course not! That custom is bad! Jf -s for us 
to avail ourselves only of such customs. as help 
us better to reach our own ideals * But it 


is evident that she has been much inzpressed 


by the educationjof girls as she has seen it 
m America, and by the indepencenze and 
maturity of women there. In this, and in 
her eager desire to apply the knowledge she 
has gained, for the good of the wome. of her 
own land, her subjects and others, she shows 
herself every inch a queen, and a great 
queen,—and gains thereby as an Inciar queen, 
without knowing it, the loyal affection and 
devotion of every Indian heart anorgst us. 
How much greater than royalty of throne and 
crown, is it, having these, to be yes more—a 
Queen of Hearts! 





Her speech at the last Ladies’ Conference 
held in Caleutta shows how much the national 
impulse pulsates through her veins exd how 
literally she is the consort of her rob.e hus- 
band. She says in that speech :— 

“ Another object of the Mahila Samiti -s to spread 
a knowledge of Indian literature and history; and in 
this respect also, I think, we women have a dagree of 
influence perhaps more far-reaching than thet of men. 
We shape the minds of our children in their infancy 
and boyhood, we can inspire them with 2a lore anda 


- legitimate pride in our past history, and we can 


create in them a taste for our modern literatares. I 
believe there are gifted ladies in this advanced Pro- 
vince who have written works which will ive in the 
literature of the land. But all of us,—whc are with- 
out such high gifts—have the power to train our 
children in a love of their own history and _iterature ; 
and believe me, the teachings of the nursery have a 
more lasting and durable influence throuzh life than 
is generally supposed. The manhood of Indiz is our 
handiwork ; let us, mothers, train the future omnhood 


‘of India to the service of our country. 
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Lasty, to encourage the arts and industries of India 
is also one of the objects of the Mahila.Samiti and, I 
believe, of this Conference. I know the ladies of 
Bengal. have helped and supported the Swadeshi 
movement which is now spreading fast over Northern 
India and the Punjab, over Gujarat and the Deccan, 
over lladras, Mysore and Travancore, everywhere 
over this great continent. 

From all parts of India we have watched with a 
wondering admiration this great movement which you 
have boldly started, and nobly sustained until all 
India to-day is uniting in this great and patriotic 
endeavour. Indian Stores are ‘growing up, almost 
spontaneously, in every Province ; mills are increasing 
in number in the great industrial towns of Western 
India ; handlooms have more than doubled in Bengal 
within the last two years; the use of. Indian metal- 
ware and other articles of domestic use is rapidly 
extending. [ am told that thousands of ‘weavers 
and workers in metal, who had lost their vocations, 
are relurning to their looms and their anvils; and 
that in many a village home, our poor sisters,——the 
mothers and wives and daughters of our poor arti- 
sans,—are feeling a new incitement to work. History, 
ifitis a record of national progress, will record the 
wonderful spread of this great movement,—-so recent, 
already so successful, and which the entire nation 
is so resolved to make durable and lasting. Let us, 
women of India, join whole-heartedly in this move- 
ment; and in the selection of articles for our daily and 
domesti¢ use, in the purchase of-dress and ornaments 
for ourselves and our children, let us piously remem- 
ber the claims of those millions of poor Indian weavers 
and ertisans whose suffering and poverty we have 
the power to remove. Wherever we may dwell in 
this vast country, whatever be our religious creed and 
prefession in life, let us all unite in the common aim 
and endeavour to advance the progress and the pros- 
perit; of our country. | 

New light is breaking on India with the commence- | 
ment of.a new century. Let usall pray to that Great 
Being who can help the poor, and raise the lowly that 
it may be the dawn of along bright day for.our be- 
loved Motherland.” 


The concessions made to the people on the 
occasion of the anniversary are truly royal, 
and the provision of wells for low castes is 
characteristic. Tyhe are: . 


“i1) Arrears of revenue due from certain villages 
be written off. (2) Vernacular education be made 
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free in,all standards, (3) Two new boarding. house 
be opened in Pattan and Amreli. (4) Five scholar 
ships be- founded for sending students to Hurop 
(5) The new market in the city will at Governmen 
expense be presented to the City Municipalit; 
(6) A poor house and an asylum for the poor: bi 
opened in the city. (7) Four new hospitals be opene 
in the districts. (8) Five anda half lakhs of.rupee 
be expended in providing wells for the benefit o 
low castes, like Dheds, ete., and (9) A. square be 
opened in the thickly populated part of Baroda Cit 
for giving to its citizens the benefit of free air.” 


The Maharaja is no doubt thinking of re- 
form in many other directions, too, such as 
the reduction and fixity of the land tax, grant- 
ing more liberties to the Press, and the right 
of. interpellation to representatives of the 
people like what they enjoy in Mysore, &c. 


Lord Curzon on Famines.in India. 


The speech made by Lord Curzon on Fa: 
mines in India on February 15th last; ata 
small gathering in London, reveals the mat. 
as nothing else and no other subject could have 
done. We are accustomed to the self-gratu- 
lation of rich people, whose egotism’ takes 
the peculiar form of idealising all connected 
with themselves. But few natures yield 
with such naivete to the full tide of this 
enthusiasm as that of the English gentleman 
in question. Never dida man take himself sc 
seriously. Never did anyone, in unguardec 
moments, so completely unmask. Never was 
there anyone who, by the things he chose fo1 
admiration, gave so easy an opportunity tc 
others of plumbing himself to his depths. The 
depths in this particular case, as regards 
heart:and mind, would not seem to be great. 

With regard to famine relief in India, then 
Lord Curzon hardly knows how to say enough. 
The English in India, he says, have 
“evolved a science of famine relief, a science suffi 
ciently elastic to be capable of adjustment to the 
circumstances and requirements of different time; 
and localities, but at the same time sufficiently precise 
to be embodied in great codes of famine procedure.’ 
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The tortured land cries out in vain, asking 
why there should be famine at all, amongst 
her people. No country, no civilisation under 
normal conditions of health, suffers from such 
disaster easily. Nowhere in the world ought 
it to fall upon all classes alike, within a given 
area. Nowhere ought it to be on the increase. 
In India, however, famine has become chronic. 
An English editor only the other day remark- 
ed in a communication to India, 

“No one, you see, can do anything for a famine in 
India. It’s always there. It’s chronic.” 

Nor could this be otherwise, under a system 
of Imperialism. In England itself, as in every 
imperialised country, the people are the vic- 
tims of an increasing poverty, while the means 
of livelihood are being progressively absorbed 
by the privileged classes. Ten days of hard 
winter weather are enough to throw the popu- 
lation of Hast and South London into a state 
of famine. Nor could it be otherwise. A 

“country requires the labour of all its people 
for its full development. But under imperia- 
lism a great proportion of the population 
are drafted away to make the army and 
navy, necessary for the protection not of the 
homes of the imperialising people, but of the 
areas of investment which have been seized 
in other parts of the world by their privileged 
classes. The army and navy therefore re- 
present, as far as the home-land is concerned, 
pure idleness. The bulk-of the remaining 
population, again, is drawn into cities, in order 
to manufacture those products which are, 
when sold in distant exploited areas, to make 
a fortune, not for the thousand workers, but 
for the single employer and organiser of the 
factory. 

Under imperialism, therefore, even in the 
imperialising country, the condition of the 
People becomes daily more and more miser- 
able. The villages are depleted. The farm- 

pnds fall out of cultivation. The workers 
become more and more dependent, not on 
the stores which the earth yields from harvest 


to harvest, but on the day’s wacss for the 
day’s work. And the day’s work mans fo 
the greater part, the tending of some hug: 
machine, in some subordinate capac .t},o7 som: 
task or other connected, not wita produc- 
tion, but with distribution, of food und 2lothing. 
Let acrisis occur in trade, or & failare ci 
supply take place in some distant past of th 
earth, and millions of men fall out o employ- 
ment at once. That is to say, famine cccure. 

If this however be the inevitable cozdition ci 
the worker in England, and to a Jess r legre= 
in other countries of the West alsa, how mue: 
worse must it necessarily be amoigst th: 
imperialised. Here, everything tars tribute 
Government ought to cost a pec le nothing 
beyond the time and maintenance o the me 
who carry if on. In this case, however, 
Government is created, at an :xtcavagaL 
wage. The industries of the count-y ouglt 
to supply the peasant with clothing und tools 
The peasant ought to supply the art.san witl 
food. But here, as far as possible, tl e artisaz 
is driven out of his proper work, and th: 
peasantry as faras possible are tuned in - 
coolies, working on railways, or =rganised cr 
the land for the growing of such izperiel ero: 
as tea, indigo, opium, and jute. The imp: 
rialised country does not even lez.ra the tri 
of imperial organisation, for that tas< is car: 
fully reserved for themselves 27 she impr: 
rialisers. 

A railway is only a distributor7, 1023 a pr. 
ductive, enterprise. But the cuarmeterist:: 
industry of the imperialisers is the railway 
It is created and organised b> him. It i: 
for his purposes only. And it pavs bribute z: 
him. Itisas much his and th= c-eature > 
his interests, as the stamp af—xec to leg: 
agreements, 

An imperialised, country, there ‘or: , is draiz 
ed in many ways, not in any ore aone. Y= 
it would take all the labour of a people i: 
keep their country on the normal level c 
sel{f-development, that is to say, to keep tu 
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food-supply at its proper point of sufficiency. 
What then could we expect in India, where 
the labour of the people is uniformly directed 
to the comfortable maintenance of the upper 
middle and higher classes in England, in their 
seats of West London, Brighton, Bath, and 
Bournemouth, and to the enrichment of great 
manufacturing and trading houses in that 
country ? What could we expect ? More- 
over, since every famine breeds worse famine 
in the future, since every famine means fur- 
ther restriction of the cultivated area, we can 
see that famine once beginning in an imperial- 
ised country, must grow worse from time to 
time, and must quickly become chronic. 

This reasoning is completely borne out by 
the history of Indian famines under Imperial- 
ism. Only last year the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
addressing a London audience, said :— 

‘Famine in India was chronic, and things were 
going from bad to worse. In the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were five famines with a 
million deaths ; in the second quarter, two famines, 
with hal? a million deaths, andin the third quarter, 
six famines, with five million deaths, and in the last 
quarter, sixteen famines, with twenty-six million 
deaths. The average income told the same tale. 
India had retrograded materially, and the simple fact 


was that the longer our rule continued, the worse 
the condition of things became.” 


Having created such a state of things, how- 
ever, an imperial Government must needs 
evolve some method of coping with it. Partly, 
doubtless, because human beings are not, 
after all, devils. But also partly because if the 
tax-payers died toa man, the exchequer would 
be emptied. Livery worker saved, is a future 
source of income. It might be answered here 
that every fortune saved, every rich family 
kept on its feet, meant a future source of 
still greater income, so that the interests of 
ruler and ruled were identical. But this, in 
the present case, is not wholly true. It might 
hold good if the civilians, who are the actual 
rulers of the country, were the only class 
whose interests were involved. But there 
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are planters, engineers, manufacturers, whose 
one ambition is to organise and control Indian 
labour, and as far as these interests are con- 
cerned, the more and the sooner the labourer 
is reduced to the condition of a slave asin 
the tea gardens of Assam, the better. 

Every working-life and potential working- 
life, saved, then, is a future source of income. 
Under these circumstances 

“We have evolved a science of famine relief, a 
science sufficiently elastic to be capable of adjustment 
to the circumstances and requirements of different 
times and localities, but at the same time sufficiently 
precise to be embodied in great codes of famine 
procedure.” 


Shame to the man who can venture thus 
nakedly to exult in a virtue of his own which 
he has to admit as inadequate to the occasion, 

[ “ The emaciated ones were the skulkers who could 
not be tempted outside their homes, the poor wretches 
who drifted aimlessly from the Native States and back 
again, and the thousands who were too tired, or too | 
proud to solicit assistance.” | 


and which, moreover, has been made possible 
only by the most terrible of human disasters ! 
How be exults is seen in the following words: 

“When people wanted to know what the British 
Government was capable of doing in India they should 
po out not in prosperous times but, sad as the experi- 
ence night be, when the country was in the throes of 
a great famine. They would see there what no Gov- 
ernment in the world had ever attempted to undertake 
in the past, what no Government except our own was 
capable of undértaking now and what he firmly be- 
lieved, no Government, Huropean or Indian, by which 
conceivably we could be superseded or succeeded, 
would attempt to undertake in the future.” 

Lord Curzon’s book, however, on his travels 
in Korea and the far Kast makes us under- 
stand how entirely sincere is this rejoicing 
which we have stigmatised as ‘naked and un- 
ashamed.’ He never,in that book, deals with 
basic facts regarding the peoples amongst 
whom he travels, their mode of life, their 
standard of comfort, their thought, their” 
poetry, or the like. His remarks on such sub- 
jects are confined to a few hackneyed, though 
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apt, quotations. His facts are always bureau- 
cratic, of the census, of import and export, of 
facilities of transport and the like. The book 
is a perfect manual for the would-be exploiter 
whether political or mercantile. He sees 
nothing, apparently, in any country, save an 
opportunity for organisation by the class to 
which he himself belongs. He is nov im-moral 
in his geographical outlook: he is merely un- 
moral or sub-moral, as un-moral as nature 
herself. 

Let us hear what, after his long viceroyalty, 
he Las to say regarding the future of India : 

“That the British Government would be able to pre- 

_ vent famine in India, the people and the climate being 

what they were, within any time they could measure, 

he thought extremely unlikely. That they would 

seriously reduce the frequency of famines he hoped 
was probable.” 

And here for once we agree with Lord 
Curzon. That the British Government may 
seriously reduce the frequency of famines in 
“India can only at best be regarded as a pious 
hope. That they willor ever could, things 
being what they are, do anything to prevent 
them, we, with him, think “ extremely un- 
likely.” 


Free Education. 


Every civilised country has long recognised 
the duty of the State to provide free educa- 
tion to all children living therein, and compell 

| those to attend school who might not desire 
to do so, The British Indian Government 
‘has not yet done its duty in this respect. 
The Imperial Government has no doubt invited 
the Provincial Governments to express their 
opinions on the subject; but itis not known 
when the decision of the former will be pub- 
lished. Inthe meantime let us try to see 
clearly what the consequences of free educa- 
tion given by the state ina subject country 
Wike India are likely to be. The first result 
would probably be the disappearance of all 
private primary schools, unless, of course, 
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individuals or associations maizti:mned suc} 
institutions of their own. It is nr xto-ious thet 
in recent yearsall vernacular tex7-i)soks hate 
been so expurgated or written tc orcer as ne, 


.to contain a single sentence or zasage thi . 


breathes heroism and patriotism, 2nc fills tl e 
mind witha desire to serve th= motherla 
and assert national rights. Histcry 1as been 
and in future will be distorted _- rcreasine 
measure to suit the purposes of the foreigy. 
bureaucracy. This is enough tosuov thekini 
of literature that will be providec ‘ct primar~ 
school children. Shall we, theremre, opposz 
free education? No, a thousan. tmes nc. 
But what are we going to do to prcvide our 
national patriotic literature to ciiiqren and 
the mass of the people, and thus ake advan- 
tage of the educational weapon to o:-vard the 

national cause ? What are we gc 1g to do ti 

provide independent free primar) 3: -ools fo: 
our children in villages and towns > Lhe Gov 

ernment does not care much for dissonsSent anc 
unrest in the ranks of the educat:d minority 
But it certainly desires that the mus of the 
people should be on itsside. An_ 2 ore and 
move legislation and administratit= 2 easures 
will have the tendency to create ar opposi- 
tion of interests between the classes and the 
masses. Have we sufficient forzsirht and 
patriotism and energy to percet-e all this 
and create a solidarity of feeling arcl Lterests 
among all classes, or have we not - 


National Education. 


In some places, national schools ha-e been 
opened, mostly for secondary educzticn. We 
do not deny their need and wi it~ But 
primary schools of this description cre 1t least 
as necessary. There ought not :o be any 
excuse for saying that the more ~v=]-to-do 
classes care for the education of th-ir own 
children alone, that the bureaucra-7y ure the 
real mé bép of the farmer and persait folk, 
the artisan and the day-labourer, axl that 
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those who are conscious of the fact of nation- 
ality do not practically show that they so 
feel the bond of nationality as to extend a 
helping hand to the dwellers in huts who are 
really the nation. Our indifference in this 
matter would be fatal to the national cause. 
Our demand for independent schools does 
not mean that Government need not or should 
not educate the people. Wedemand and would 
eagerly welcome and accept universal free 
education, by whomsoever given. But in 
India so much leeway has to be made up that 
unless both Government and the people make 
strenuous efforts to give the benefits of edu- 
cation to all children of school-going age, the 
solution of the problem must be relegated to a 
distant future. Departmental methods have 
the tendency, moreover, to run in a single 
groove; whereas it is only by a wide variety 
in educational methods that the many needs 
of human nature and of the various classes 
and individuals living in a.country can be met. 
Besides, as we have hinted above, it isnot the 
business of an alien Government to foster the 
growth of patriotism and nationality. In fact 
the tendency may sometimes be justly sus- 
pected to lie quite in the opposite direction, 
as the elimination of English history from the 
Calcutta University curriculum shows. 
Nothing, therefore, is so important as even 
our halting attempts at national education. 
“ Heroes,” as a great man said to a friend the 
other day, “are made, not born, by heroic 
thought.” It is the greatest mistake to think 
that heroes are born, like poets. Nothing of 
the sort. All of us have the stuffin us. It 
wants encouraging, and it wants opportunity. 
That isall. What! Are Indians less heroic 
than other people? Not to refer to the past 
achievements of Hindu and Mussalman com- 
manders and common soldiers alike, are Indian 
soldiers of the present day inferior in gallantry 
to Europeans ? And heroism is displayed not 
chiefly or in its highest form in the battle- 
field alone, nor is it confined to the male sex, 
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An axcient form of benediction in India to 
women was, “Be the mother of heroes.” 
But it igsonly women cast in beroic mould 
that become the mothers of heroes. Hvery 
school-boy knows the names of Indian heroines. 
But among Indian women were they alone 
heroic ? What of suttee ? This is isolated 
heroism, heroism of the spirit. What the 
world trembles before is united heroism, 
aggressive heroism, heroism of the muscles. 
The latter, however, to those really capable 
of the former, is mere child’s play. 

Human beings, however, are easily hypno- 
tised by ideas. Surround a child with an 
atmosphere in which he is familiar with the 
idea tuat all his ancestors have been cowards, 
and the boy will become like, not the real but 
the imaginary, forefathers. It is for this 
reascn that national education is soimportant. 
No other can really interpret tbe national past 
to the children of the nation. 

Lock at modern armies. A thousand men” 
live In cantonments under the charge of two 
or three officers, and fail.to realise what slaves 
they are. They rise and go to bed at the 
hour laid down. They marry if they have 
perm ssion. They submit to punishments like 
so many children. And finally, it is even 
expected that they will stand up and face 
death without breaking ranks. ‘The thing is 
absurd, incredible, yet it is true—armed men 
marshalled and disciplined and set up to be 
shot at, by a few non-combatant officers. 
Yes, it is true. And more. We know that 
just -n proportion as we ourselves were highly 
deve.oped and sensitive, we should find it 
impossible to break the ranks. We should 
obey implicitly those absurd orders, subver- 
sive of commonsense and natural instincts of 
self-srotection. We should share in the 
hyprotism. This is why one idea can only be 
killed by another idea. Thisis why miracles 
are and will be worked in India by the word" 
nationality. It is why national education is 
so a_l-important, 





English History in the Calcutta, 

| University. , 

Under the new regulations of the Caleutta 
Jniversity, English History has been practi- 
rally “boycotted.” In the Matriculation 
sourse there is no room at all for the history 
f England, and even the history of India is 
‘optional.” In the Intermediate-in-Arts there 
ire to be two papers in history, one in English 
id the other in Greek and Roman history. 
3ut in this examination, history is optional. 
Chis is the case in the B. A., too. Soit comes 
othis that a man may hareaftct obtain the 
lighest distinction in the Caleutta Univer sity 
vithout knowing any history, not even that 
if his own country! We suppose the Calcutta 
Iniversity will not “boyeott” English 
iterature. But how is English literature to 
'e taught or understood without a knowledge 
if English history ? 


The tabooing of English history is amusing 
S a political move. English history is 
he history of English Freedom, but when 
ut out of the curriculum, it is not elimi- 

ted from modern Indian culture,—it is 

- liberalised and emancipated. Many 
ultured persons are now of opinion that it is 
ot. in freedom that Western countries differ 
rom Hastern. They think that a more 
hilosophic view of human institutions than is 
ow common will teach us that in the actual 
njoyment of freedom, Hastern countries have 
nder purely Asiatic systems of Government, 
een superior to Western. They have enjoyed 
sa natural right what Western peoples have 
ad to struggle for and achieve gradually. 
is a Huropean professor of wide culture and 
beral opinions writes to us: 

“Asa matter of fact democracy in England has 
xen little more than a form till quite recent times, 
ven now the peasants are in almost complete sub- 
‘ction to the farmers and landholders.” 
dt is unfortunately only too obvious, of 
ourse, that India has not always had the good 
sense in applying and using and guarding her 
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freedom histiber democdaliin the past: just as 
she was perfectly childlike i in failing tomnder- 
stand that the passionate love of the ansestral 
village and the worship of the Gsages and 
other sacred rivers are intense fo-me of the 
stuff that lies behind all patriotism, and econs- 
titute a fundamental unity amongst the Indian 
peoples, the like of which has neverbeen seen. 
It may come into realisation more »>r less 
effectively at any moment, just as,though 
the gold found ina mine may or may not be 
coined, the thing itself is there and sasalways 
been there. In this, India is the imfrior to 
none. 

But, whatever view may be takea of the 
relative degrees of freedom enjoyed by the 
self-governing countries of the Hast end the 
West, there can be no doubt that & is the 
spectacle of the organisation of the struggle 
for freedom in the West, the gradwa emer- 
gence of point after point in the rigotsof man, 
that makes Western history valuabB to us, 
and instructive under our present ¢ reamstan- 
ces. That of France would perhaps 0e even 
more formative than that of Englaad. Or an 
Indian historian may some day arise rho will 
take a wider view than is possile te the 
small writers of school text-books, ef she pro- 
gress of European freedom, and will write the 
story of the Birth and Development of Na- 
tions under Feudalism, the Church ane modern 
finance. And his would be a comoaarative 
history of EKurope and would invelwe much 
recasting of the very notion of what eonstitu- 
tes the historical frame-work. But we believe 
in the power of the Indian mind ane w- believe 
the brain to do this will yet be born. 


We rather suspect that the StruzgE of Na. 
tions in Europe follows a spiral ine. Louis 
XI does in France in the 15th ceatuey what 
the early Tudors doin England m -he 16th. 
William III does for England in the t2ginning 
of the 18th century what Henry _—V does for 
France at the end of the sixteenth One 
destroys the church in the sixteeath century 
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and the other is still struggling against it in 
the 20th: and so on. Not contemporary, not 
parallel, not serial, yet one common purpose 
running through both histories—the growth 
and development of peoples and their orga- 
nised struggle against many forms of tyranny. 

It is a puerile remedy for dangerous discon- 
tent that would deprive us of knowledge. The 
thing to be dreaded in us is not information 
but the mind that loves information. And if 
one field of activity be closed to our energy 
of thought, it is quite certain that we shall 
only fall with greater vigour upon the study 
of facts in the world about us, striking out 
fresh areas of knowledge and fresh lines of 
struggle for ourselves. It is a sad and an 
ominous moment when a man willadmit that 
he has a quarrel against Truth. 


Buying up a people’s food. 


Bengal has been thrilled of late to her very 
depths, by a new extension of the process of 
exploitation. A well-known European firm is 
trying to buy up the rice of the country, 
while the crops are still in the fields. It is 
understood that this is the beginning of the 
operation known as “making a corner” in 
rice. The country is startled by the fact that 
now for the first time, the Chasha is approach- 
ed by the European dealer direct, ignoring the 
faria andthe mahajan, A wide-spread move- 
ment is necessary to meet this and protect 
the farm-folk against it. If it goes on, a few 
years may be expected to make of the fertile 
province of Bengal one great smashan. We 
unhesitatingly, therefore, urge the peasants 
to repudiate any engagement they have 
entered into on this subject. If they have 
already spent the money, let them consider 
it as a debt, and pay it whenthey can. But 
let them on no account part with their rice, 
at the time of the Aus crop. Let the word 
“Wold the rice!” ring throughout the land, 
and let all the rigours of social ostracism be 
brought to bear uponany man who fails to 
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obey. This may involve a certain amount of 
suffering. But any suffering, any “crime” 
for the individual, is better than that a pro- 
vince should lie at the merey of an Hnglish 
firm in the city, for the price of its food. 

We are glad, since writing the above, to 
read in the papers of the formation of an 
“ Annarakshini Sabha,” with branches, 


The late Colonel Olcott. 


From the biographical sketch of the late 
Colonel Oleott by Mrs. Annie Besant publish- 
ed in the papers one learns that the late 





President Founder of the Theosophical Socie- 
ty was a notable personality in his own count- 
ry before he came out to India. What he has 
done for his Society all the world knows. But 
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what non-Theosophists are concerned with is 
his work in connection with the revival of 
fiational feeling in Ceylon and with the eleva- 
tion of the Pariahs of Madras. His work in 
Ceylon has borne fruit inthe revivat of Bud- 
dhist activities and the establishment of a large 
number of Buddhist National Schools. Evident- 
ly the Colonel recognized “the essential unity 
of India, and of Ceylon with India. If that 
is not recognized, the ultimate insignificance 
of the Ceylonese is assured ; they will neither 
grow nor: develop, but will be like a branch 
severed from a main stem, without roots or 
nourishment.” Of his work in educating the 
Pariahs we cannot speak too highly. One of the 
cardinal principles of the Theosophical Society 
is Universal Brotherhood; and the Colonel 
only acted in accordance with this principle in 
seeking to elevate the Pariahs. What.a blessed 
thing it would have been if many other lead- 
ing Theosophists had followed his example, in- 
stead of inventing all sorts of fantastic and 
pseudo-scientific arguments in favour of caste 
and being in their life and conduct embodi- 
ments of the quintessence of kitchen,ortho- 
doxy. We may make any amount of progress 
in literary, scientific, esoteric or occult pur- 
suits; but India’s regeneration will nevertheless 
be as remote as ever until we practically and 
actively recognise the humanity and brother- 
hood of the depressed classes. That Colonel 
Olcott recognized this fact is his chief claim 
to gratitude from non-Theosophical Indians, 


and, may we not add, from Theosophists, too ?. 


H. H. The Jam Saheb of Jamnagap. 


We congratulate His Highness the Jam 
Saheb of Jamnagar on his accession to the 
gadi. The famous cricketer Kumar Sri 
Ranjitsinhji will henceforth be known as the 
Jam Saheb-Ranmall. On.the occasion.of his 
installation he said :-- 

mn, my case, while it will be vain to predict that my 
“new career will add to my reputation, I can only say 


that I shall always endeavour to ‘play the game’ in’ 
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such a manner as not to lose whatever crelitI have 
earned in another: field. I only hope I shell be able 
to achieve that......I cannot afford to be idl= luxurious 
or indifferent, as ‘that would involve injury not onlr 
to my personal interests but to the inter.-sts of the 
large population committed to my care.” 

It is clear, of course, that he will not make 
gross sensual pleasure the one object of his 
life, as unfortunately many Indian Princes 
have done. We hope he will be tre to his 
word, and show that the lessons of English 
democracy have not been lost upon hin- Indiar 
Princes who are not sensualists often prove 
as bad for their subjects by neglectirg their 
proper duties and trying only to b-in the 
good graces of the political officers. The Jam 
Saheb possesses great tact and ability 1nd if he 
makes the good of his subjects and 0f- Indians 
in general the mission of his/life he ic sure to 
attain the only kind of success that is worth 
striving for. | 


Two Pictures. 


Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar’s drawing rep-oduced 
in this number represents the scene in the 
Aranyakanda of the Ramayana where Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana visit the votaress Savari 
in her hermitage, when she offers them some 
fruits as a token of adoring hospitality. The 
three royal exiles are deeply touched. | 

Ravi Varma’s picture represents the legen- 
dary account.of the child Krishna visit-ng the 
prison after killing Kansa to liberete his 
parents Vasudeva and Devaki.. Devaki sregses 
Krishna to her bosom and kisses Lim, who 
with pained looks points to the fetters 2 her 
and Vasudeva’s feet. The other -boy, embrac- 
ing V. aniceye is Balarama, Krishna’s b-other. 


‘The Late Marchioness of Ripor. 


Al India has heard with sincere regret that 
Lady Ripon has passed to her rest, leaving 
her husband in his old agé to face the trials 
of the world alone. Like her mother Lady 
Vyner, the late Marchioness of Ripon dil much 
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good by stealth. It will perhaps never be 
fully known how much we are indebted to Her 
Ladyship for the good which Lord Ripon did 
us. For she was to her noble husband a true 
helpmate. There are some authors who co 
not so much provide for us ready-made 
thoughts or information as provoke thought. 


Similar was the action of Lord Ripon’s admin- 


istration on the Indian mind. The tangible 
results of his reign may not bear any propor- 
tion to his fame among us, but he provoked 
national and patriotic thought and roused 
us to a sense of our rights. 


The Kingston Ineident. 


Reuter wired recently that Sir A. Swetten- 
ham, the Governor of Jamaica, had resigned. 
The reason is that during the late earthquake 
in Jamaica an American admiral’ landed his 
meu in Kingston for the relief of its distressed 
inhabitants, whereupon the Governor rather 
bluntly told the admiral that his help was not 
needed. The British ministry threw their 
emplovee overboard. Hence the resignation. 
He was, of course, perfectly right to drive 


off armed men who landed in Jamaica “as 


if it were a part of China” (a phrase which 
all Asia will note). The point for us to 
notice is the ease with which the white man 
turns on his own brother at a moment’s 
notice, when he finds his rights invaded. He 
allows no nonsense, about ‘social considera- 
tions, or the philanthropic intention, but 
frankly and manfully turns the troops off his 
territory. There is no loss of strength by 
foolish ““eye-shame” here. And quite right, 
too. We orientals have too much of this, 
to approve whena royal guest asks for a 
cigarette, of offering him a cigarette-case for 
sale. Yet undoubtedly, it would be better on 
all counts for us to loose our fine discrimina- 
tion as to the decorum of the host, than to 
keep this other nonsense, which deters from 
political and individual manliness and effici- 
ency. If a man, under specious show of 
courtesy, is trying to pick our pocket, we must 
learn not to submit to the pick-pocket, though. 
our own rudeness in grasping him by the wrist 
and handing him over to the police may call to 
our own cheeks a blush never seen on his! 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Human Personality and its survival of bodily death, 
by PF. W.H. Myers. Edited and abridged by his 
son L. H. iityers. London, Longmans, Green & Co. 
L907. Pp. wvitt, 470. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Ambitious has been the march of science in recent 
times and many anew realm of knowledge has been 
explored. But there is one mystery which the profess- 
ed scientist fights shy of, and to the question of ques- 
tions,—-viz., whether man hasan immortal soul ?—he 
generally has no answer to offer. On the other hand, 
ever since the beginning of times man has _ believed 
that this life is noi the be-all and the end-all existence, 
and great teachers have preached that human per- 


sonality does not perish with the dissolution of the 
corporeal frame, that 

‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 


With growing knowledge even the man of science 
is coming to believe that 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ” 
And savants like Sir W. Crookes, Dr. A. R. Wallace, - 
Professor Lombroso and Professor Oliver Lodge, will : 
be found in sympathy with the Society for Psychical 
Research in many matters. The time appears to have © 
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come when the problems of spirit should be studied 
in a scientific way, by observation and experiment, 
for instance, and not be condemned as matter of 
superstition or relegated to the uncritical domain of 
religion. The late Mr. Frederick Myers made a. 
valuable contribution to this subject when he published 
in two large volumes his essay on “ Human Person- 
ality.” His one contention was that in the discussion 
of the deeper problems of man’s nature and destiny 
there ought to be exactly the same openness of mind, 
he same diligence in the search for objective evidence 
of any kind, and the same critical analysis of results, 
as was habitually shown, say, in the discussion of the 
nature and destiny of the planet upow which man 
ived and moved. Mr. Myers found the evidence of 
rhat he called “supernormal” phenomena abundant 
there are things happening every now and then 
vhich are beyond what usually happens. But he did 
not believe that there were any phenomena which 
vould override natural laws. The supernormal 
phenomena to his mind exhibited the action of laws 
ligher, ina psychical aspect, than were discerned in 
ction in everyday life, and by higher he meant 
‘apparently belonging to a more advanced stage of 
evolution.” His object was to find for these phenomena 
n scientific solution. | = 

Psychologists have long debated the question 
yhether the human self is one or many. The trend 
pf modern thought is towards the co-ordinate view, 
and writers, who do not admit that the self is a 
o-ordination, still speak of unconscious cerebration 
and mentation beyond the threshold of consciousness. 
Mr. Myers regards each man as at once profoundly 
nitary and almost infinitely composite, as inheriting 
om earthly ancestors a multiplex and “ colonial” 
organism—polyzoic. and perhaps polypsychic in an. 
extreme degree; but also as ruling and unifying that 
organism by a soul or spirit absolutely beyond our 
present analysis—a soul which has originated in a 
piritual or metetherial environment, which even 
vhile embodied subsists in that environment, and 
rhich will still subsist therein after the body’s 
decay. The conscious or émpirical self does not 
comprise the whole of the consciousness or of the 
raul ty within us. There exists a more comprehensive 
consciousness,.a profounder faculty, thinks Mr. Myers, 






















which for the most part remains potential only so far - 
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as regards the life of earth, but from irich the con- 
sciousness and the faculty of earth-li2 are mere 
selections, and which reasserts itself in its plenitude 
after theliberating change of death. Mz Myers, 
therefore, does not agree with A. R. Wallace in 
believing that all or almost all supernormel phenomena 
are ‘due to the action of spirits of the tead; by far 
the larger proportion he holds are due tc the action of 
the still embodied spirit of the agent cr percipient: 
himself. He consequently discusses anc. illustrates, 
first of all, alternations of personality. 

The mass of consciousness may disiztegrate by 
reason of disease like hysteria or epileps.s, a person 
may develop fixed ideas or a second self ; tut whatever 
the form a disturbance of personality mar take, it is 
undoubtedly a psycho-pathological prob.2m of the 
deepest interest. The next topic Mr. Myers discusses 
is genius, which, differing from Lombroso, be regards 
as a culminant and not an aberrant manifestation. 
Genius, according to him, isa kind of axalted but 
undeveloped clairvoyance, Love is a kinc. of exalted 
but unspecialised telepathy. Sleep, and hypnotism 
as an empirical development of sleep, are 22x treated 
of. Hypnotism as naturally leads to other experiments 
which give a further insight into the subliminal 
faculty. Sensory hallucinations are exzlained and 
illustrated and other telepathic experiences. Phan- 
tasms of the dead come next in order, and-then there 
is a chapter on the unwilled activity of hend ar voice 
used as ameans of communication between the sub- 
liminal and the supraliminal self. Activity of this 
kind, or ‘ motor automatism’, as Mr. Myers calls it, 
may sometimes lead on to the apparent possession of 
the sensitive by some extraneous spiris, and so 
“trance, possession, and ecstasy” are next discussed. 
Then follows an epilogue in which the learted author 
adumbrates the replacement of the authorit= af creeds 
and churches by the authority of observation and 
experiment. “The impulse of faith will resolve itself 
into a reasoned and resolute imagination, Dent upon 
raising even higher than now the highest ideals of: 
man.” Religion and Science ‘are no separeble or 
independent provinces of thought or actica, and the 
goal of evolution is an “ ultimate incandescence where 
science and religion fuse in one, a cosmic evolution 
of Energy into Life, and of Life into Love which is 
Joy.” Ina number of valuable appendices Tir. Myers 
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has collected .togethier well accredited instances of 
spiritua! phenomena of various kinds. 

We have given abdvea very brief outline of this 
treatise on Human Personality. Init, for the first 
time, wa find a more or less comprehensive treatment 
of an extremely obscure and perplexing subject, which 
aims at being scientific. The work is the product of 
hard thinking and is by no means a book which he whé 
runs may read. There is much controversial matter 
in it, much which is doubtful and not likely to be’ 
accepted by either the man.of science or the lay critic. 
Above all the book is confessedly “an exposition 
rather than a proof.” But we believe with ‘the author 
that-amid much deception and self-deception, fraud 
and illusion, veritable manifestations do sometimes 
reach us from both sides of the grave ; and -we are in 
entire sympathy with him when he says that spiritual 
evolution is our-destiny in this and other worlds. Mr. 
Myers:has done good service by insisting that.even in 
the realm of “ Divine things,” actual analysed fact, 
wherever ascertainable, must form the basis of both 
conviction and faith, though we are not -at all sure 
that Divinity will ever become matter of empirical 
knowledge. 

Mr. Leopold Hamilton Myers deserves the thanks of 
serious students of psychology for having edited a 
cheap and abridged edition of his father’s magnum 
qpus. Many.a purple patch has been removed, and 
the number .of illustrative cases has been reduced. 
Bui the substance of the exposition and ,argumenthas 
heen left intact, and we doubt not that.in this popular 
form Mr. Frederick Myers’s essay will ‘APPeal to a 
larger circle.of readers. 


Satisu :‘CHanpra ‘BANERII. 


The Qudh.Rolicy.—By.Mr. S..H. Butler,.0 1.8. 

‘We have-read_ this dainty ‘little -book with great 
delight. ‘It -is very rarely ‘that an Englishman with 
his isolated habits and detached -view-point is able to 
see‘heneath the surface of Indian life and portray its 
hopes,-aspirations, passions and-foibles. ‘Yet-here we 
have a-sympathetic description of the ways of:the 
people of Oudh, and as we read on we irresistibly feel 
that Mr. ‘Butler’s -hand is upon the pulse of the entire 
province. Instead of a keen, cold, logical pamplilet, 
crammetl with dead statistical figures and stale colour- 
less‘facts:sedulously compiled from moth-eaten tomes, 
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we have an eloquent and splendid treatment of a 
chapter of Indian history, which though not grand | 
on an epic scale, is neither ignoble nor devoid of 
perennial interest. It is quite in keeping with the 
fitness of things that just as we are moving on the 
fore-top of the wave—just as we are feeling an ampler 
touch and apprehending a nobler glory—the policy 
of sympathy should be enunciated in such_ clear reso- 
nant. accents by those in whose hands lies the final 
shaping of our destinies. All-~who are now in close, 
contact with India speak in a language which hears 
an inspiriting message infusing the’ warmth of anew 
ideal. The Prince of Wales, the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State, all are at one regarding the policy 
of trust and -confidence; and Mr. Butler’s winning 
words, coming as they do from.an official who-is direct- 
ly responsible for the welfare of large masses of men 
and who understands their multitudinous wants and 
the subtle complexion of their ways, haye a yet more 
golden significance. 

“To the Englishman”, says ‘he, “ who loves,his birth-right and 
carries thoughts of freedom with him to the East, there is something 
in the atmosphere of Oudh which makes him feel at home. The 
interest of work is widened by the knowledge that behind anomalies, 
which almost daily come to notice, there Hes a story of struggle and 
compromise between contending forces of another generation; and 
the outlook of the administration is broadened by dealing with shrewd 
and influential men, who have m a high degree the instinct of affairs, 
and can assist him in a way that no police or revenue officials can do.” 

In many places Mr. Butler has deprecated the 
attitude of the overweening members of the I.C8. 
All through he has avoided erecting himself, to use 
his own vivid expression, “into an earthly provi- 
dence,” and has shown a rare delicacy, seldom met 
with in the Anglo-Indian press, in dwelling upon the 
relations between the Europeans and the Indians. 

“ Not the least,” he continues, “of the advantages of Oudh policy 
is its influence on the social relations of. Europeans and Indian 
gentlemen. The social problem is perhaps of more importance at the 
present time'than any set of political problems. The difficulties o! 
social fusion between peoples of different creed and colour are especial- 
ly great, when upon the one side ladies lead society and upon the 
other side they are kept in strict seclusion. And the difficulties of the 
European official for whom impartiality between rival factions is a 
once his first duty and the source of his influence, are augmented: bs 
the fact that the members of the one great commuuity can feed -witl 
him, while members of the other great community cannot. But th 
time has passed when the question can be left with a bidding f 
Ephraim not to aunoy Judah, and a bidding to Judah not to ve: 
Ephraim. The difficulties must be faced; and if the old Englis! 
spirit survives, in some time the difficulties will-be overcome.” 
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Sympathy, then, is the dominant note.. New 
thought-currents are in the air, and each community 
is trying to adjust its mental battery to accurately 
register the impressions. If Mr.. Butler condemns 
the Nawabs in terms which border upon harshness, 
it does not behove us to trot out extracts from for- 
gotten works which show up the British rule in its 
worst aSpects, and to go mooning over the helpless- 
ness of the Oudh kings. We have passed into a new 
regime and we cannot have the faintést shadow of 
respéct or admiration for them. No chapter of In- 
dian History is so filled with crimes, so foul with 
corruption, so dark with lecherous effiminacy, so 
stained with guilt and misrule and heartless profligacy. 
The Nawabs never contributed a single permanent 
idea to the political code. They never devised a 
single political experiment. They never created a 
single department for the furtherance of political life 
and freedom. They never tried to induce a capacity 
for “ national cohesion” and stir the pulse of “civic 
organism.” Moral slovens of the blackest dye, sunk 
in bestial lethargy, domineering, imperious, inflated 
with their own importance, they are the only rulers 
for whose prototypes we must go to the worst period 
of the Roman Empire. The modern generation stands 
at the opposite pole, quite sundered from those vile 
associations and has nothing in common with them. 
Jt is touching other worlds and has far different as- 
pirations. ‘In societies, says Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
to destroy the effete at the right time in the right 
way and once for all is to reconstruct. Well may, 
therefore, Mr. Butler exclaim : 

“Never under British dominion has misrnle so flagrant been toler- 
ated so long; never have protected princes, unequal to their burden, 
received so long indulgence from the suzerain power.” 

But if the author in this book has exposed the 
rotten-core of the system in vogue during the reign of 
the Nawabs, he has written most lovingly ‘of their once 
famous metropolis. Mr. Butler’s scheme for the im- 
provement of Lucknow.is-a common topic of vulgar 
conversation in the bazaars, and he has-even been 
twitted with wasting his time and energy after-an ideal 
fancy picture ‘of an unsubstantial city floating hazily 
in‘the inane. -All who love Qudh, however, will hail 
“with unmixed joy all attempts of Mr. Butler -to raise 
the status of the town by laying out beautiful roads, - 


opening broad yiews of enchanting landscape, plan- . 
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ning gardens and parks full of a strange cha.m. And 
though in Lucknow there may not be ary ~assionate 
fragments of stone or marble which ferven:ly appeal to 
the antiquarian carrying him across the barisd ages Oi 
civilisation, as in Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Constan- 
tinople, Alexanderia and Delhi, yet it is here 

“the beautiful evergreen city, the most European of Zadian cities 
and yet most Indian, the home and temple of the ar:stocratic policy, 
the happy meeting ground of old and new that the grantowork of in- 
tegration seems destined to begin.” (p. 50.) 

That would certainly bea great step ar] its con- 
summation is devoutly to be wished for. 

Space forbids us to deal with another mort impor- 
tant aspect of the book, viz., the relation of the English 
Government with the Oudh Taluqdars. Mr. E-utler has 
indulged in tropes in speaking of their moral and 
intellectual calibre. As arude matter of fact the 
barons -are not particularly bright specimens of hu- 
manity. They have stagnated. They bays not felt 
the plastic force of circumstance. 

While the surrounding atmosphere has xhanged, 
while the ancient frontiers have vanished. and new 
marks have been set up, while a thorough ov rhauling 
has gone on in almost every sphere of ecton, they 
have remained fast wedded to the old order, daad to 
all the healthier influences under which che present 
age has expanded and marched forward. The brand 
Exealibar with its mystic flashes of the spiri af pro- 
gress which Western Education is teachin, us, ina 
moral sense, to wield, is a thing utterly ummown to 
them. All the finer cravings, all the nobler te::dencies, 
all that generous fire of enthusiasm which study 
of foreign literature, contact with foreizn people, 
knowledge of foreign institutions, residenc2 i. foreign 
countries, have kindled in the breasts of au> p ominent 
men, are unmeaning abracadabra to them. And yet, 
since the air is ringing with clear .clarion -ries for 
advancement along all lines.of activity, if ML. Butler 
is able :to spiritualise the stuff of which they are 
made, haply the streaks of the ideal dawn may ‘be 
visible on the thorizn at no distant date ! 

Ghazipur. Hrra Lat Crarrerii. 
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URDU. 
Nothing is:more needful in Upper India for the 
purpose of popularising Social Reform prinzsiyles than 
the publication of ‘brochures, pamphlets, and leaflets, 
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dealing with different Reform problems, in the verna- 
cular of this part of the country. While yielding 
to none in our appreciation of “practical” work and 
individual examples, we still believe that much educa- 
tive work still remains to be done, which can be 
accomplished to a considerable extent by following 
the method indicated above. It is, therefore, with very 
great pleasure that we welcome the publication of an 
Urdu Widow Marriage pamphlet called Sly: ',Ro; sil-y 
by Rai Sahib Doctor Murari Lal, Assistant Health 
Officer of Cawnpore. The pamphlet js being dis- 
tributed gratis. That Rai Sahib Murari Lal has the 
courage of his convictions is amply shown by the 
fact thet he gave his widowed sister in marriage. 
This pamphlet is written in order to answer the 
objections raised by the Rai Sahib’s opponents. ‘The 
compiler has collected in the first part of the 
pamphlet all those Shastric authorities which per- 
mit widow-marriage among the Hindus or show that 
such merriages were allowed in ancient India. In the 
latter portion he deals with the same problem from 
the rationaliste point of view and lays bare the many 
evil consequences which follow the custom of enforced 
- widowhood in Hindu Society. The language is simple 
and forcible, and the different points are well brought 
out and discussed. We hope this pamphlet will 
be studied by thousands to whom English works on 
the subject are a sealed book. Doctor Murari Lal has 
rendered a real service to his countrymen by publish- 
ing his pamphlet in the vernacular and he deserves 
the thanks of all well-wishers of Social Reform for 
distributing it free. 


a 


Gulshan-i-Hind—is the name ofa book published 
by Abdulla Khan Sahib of Hyderabad (Deccan), An 
old maruscript of this book, says the publisher, was 
thrown on its bank by the river which flows by the 
capital of the Nizam, during the flood of 1320 Hijri 
(1902 A. D). It is most probably the remnant of 
some valuable library which the fury of the flood had 
destroyed. It fortunately fell into the hands of one 
who could appreciate its worth and who made it over to 
the publisher. The present edition has been edited 
by Mavlvi Shibli, and Maulvi Abdul Haq has contri- 
buted to it a well-written 


introduction. It is a 
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Tazkira, 7. ¢. a volume containing short biographical 

sketches of Urdu poets together with selections from 

their writings. Among others it deals with the lives 

and poetry of Jeirat, Mir Hasan, Dard, Sauda, Meer, 

Mushafi and many other less-known poets. The book 

was written by a Mirza Ali Lutf, at the request of that 

well-known patron of Hindustani, Mr. John Gilchrist. 

Lutf was a member of the Fort William group of 

writers who carried on their work for many years 

under the guidance of Mr. John Gilchrist, and who 

enriched the vernacular literatures of Urdu and Hindi 

to no inconsiderable extent. The most famous mem- 

bers of this group were Meer Amman of Delhi, the 

author of Bagh-o-Bahar and Lallo Lalji, the author of 

Premsagar. Lutf too was one of these. The book 

under review is based on Gulzar-i-Ibrahim, a tazhkira 

of Urdu poets written in Persian by Ali Ibrahim Khan 

in 1784, and was written in 1801. There are many 

books of this kind in Urdu, the best-written and most 

famous being the famous Ali-i-Hayat of Maulana Azad. 

But the book which we are reviewing possesses certain 

interesting features which are peculiar toit. First, the 

language of the book is rather quaimt and archaic and 
the construction of sentences, which are made to rhyme 
with and balance against each other, complex and in- 

volved, It indeed presents to us a very faithful specimen 
of Urdu as it was written a hundred years ago, and in 
its quaint phrases and obscure constructions it has 
preserved for us an excellent illustration of one of 
those stages through which that tongue has passed in 

the course of its evolution. Secondly, the author was 

the contemporary of many of those poets whose 

account is given in the book and so in these cases 

his personal knowledge of the subjects of his sketches 
lends a peculiar interest and value to them. Thirdly, 

the author when dealing with the lives of such poets 
as were also men of action, e. g., Shah Alam, the 

Emperor of Delhi, Tana Shah of Golconda alg 

Asafuddaula of Lucknow, does not hesitate to include 
in his sketches such historical and biographical 
facts as were known to him and which, though 

unconnected with literary criticism, possess a value, 
of their own for the historical student. For these 

reasons we think that Gulshan-i-Hind is a ably 
contribution to Urdu literature and deserves to We 

better known and more widely read, 
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THE TRAGEDY, OF JUTE 


A few sociologists, ndtably Professor Patrick 
Geddes and his school, have pointed out the 
necessity for studying the social significance 
of various agricultural and industrial products. 
Thus, if these men are correct, the change from 
the manufacture of wool to that of silk for 
example, by a community, is not by any means 
so simple as would appear to the careless eye. 
Bach different material imposes its different 
conditions of labour, and has in a thousand 
ways its own characteristic necessities. Hach 


will be found according to these thinkers, if we 
study closely enough, to entail certain human 
adaptations peculiar to itself. And this we 
may refer to as its social value. 

To most of us, however, this point of view 
has not yet come insight, We do not dream 
that there is any other standard of benefit to 
the worker or the consumer than the financial. 
And for this reason I hope to make extremely 
clear the story Iam about to tell of Hastern 
- ‘Bengal. 
« Twenty years ago, in every cottage garden 
in Hastern Bengal, was found a patch, more 
or less large as the case might be, containing 


article produced or manufactured, therefore,. 
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a tall dark herb, botanically intermediate 
between a mallow and a flax, known o usas 
jute. 

The plant was grown by the rfeas3ants 
mainly for the sake of its fibre. Tais was 
very valuable in acountry where roug.i string 
and bamboo are the chief building mzterials. 
There was also the supply of lamp-vwicks to 
be thought of for the year. The leave) of the 
plant, moreover, when dried, were nu: disinal. 
And finally, in the case of the Hindu ] ome, at 
any rate, it could not be dispensed w. th, since 
it was required in certain of the year’s religious 
festivals. Only last year l remember, on the 
night of our beautiful-Hastern Feast cf Lamps, 
as I went out through the lanes 01 91° reigh- 
bourhood, I was suddenly startled by . quaint 
little gathering of unknown objeczs, lying on 
the roadway in the middle of an awkward 
twist in a narrow street. A light rot ze: out, 
and a little smouldering straw, stowed that 
I had come upon some altar of worskip. and 
I turned to my companion for an explanation. 
The lad who was with me smiled cecly and 
said: “Oh this is the A-lakkhi suse. It is 
written that on this night in “scme bad 
place’, with jute sticks and these Zew things, 
we should worship the Power thas shines 
through the Unluck”. Strange predestination 
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surely ! through these several centuries has 
Hinduism been worshipping the Unluck under 
the symbol of jute sticks! 

The plant was open tothe objection which 
applies also in the case of Irish flax, namely, 
that the long stems had to be cut down, placed 
in water, and practically rotted in order to get 
-at the fibre, and this must always have made 
itanaversion tothe Hindu. Still its economic 
value and the requirements of the faith were 
both imperative, and the quantity grown by 
each cottager was only such as he and his 
family would consume in the year. 

. About some twenty to twenty-five years 
ago, however,—owing to what chain of events 
-I do not know, for Ihave not traced out the 
history of jute as a commercial product,—it 
seems to have been discovered by the outside 
world, and its value as a fibre must have 
been rapidly recognized. It has the advant- 
age, as we all now know, of being easily 
woven into any one of a number of attractive 
looking materials, some of which resemble 
silk and others flannel. It has the further 
advantage, from the modern shop-keeper’s 
point of view, that it will not wear long, 
and therefore necessitates that rapid suc- 
cession of garments which change of fashion 
is in itself only another device for bringing 
about. And it is further said, that Bengal 
is the only country in the world in which it 
‘can be produced, Here then was the tragedy 
incipient. Twenty years ago, it is said, the 
cultivation of jute made its appearance on 
gomething of a commercial scale in these 
Hast Bengal districts. At first, however, it 
spread slowly. But some seven or eight years 
ago it made a sudden advance, and to-day the 
culture of the plant is going forward by leaps 
and bounds. As one goes down the river 
from Khulna to Barisal, one sees on all hands 
the fields of jute alternating with the fields of 
rice, and this particular line of country is 
not as yet one of the worst infected. As one 
watches the boats being loaded it is always 
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with jute, and even about Calcutta, hour 
after hour, day after day, the carts come 
pouring in along the open country roads, laden 
with their bales of jute. In this way the 
‘grenary of Bengal’ has been, and is being 
transformed into one vast jute plantation. 
The temptation to the peasant was, what it 
always is every where,—recklessness as to the 
future, in the face of a large financial reward, 
for jute at present brings him a good price. 
In tae same way, as we all know, the peasants 
of Norway have denuded their beautiful moun- 
tains in many cases, of their forests, careless 
always of the interests of the future, in face 
of that crushing need of the present, which 
is the curse of the modern and especially of 
the poorer world. And in Hast Bengal the 
discovery of jute coincided with that other 
process, of which I have already spoken, by 
which the Commonwealth based upon Rice 
was being transformed inevitably into the 
Commonwealth based upon Money. y 

Such was the temptation, but in fact the 
bribe was a delusive one. For jute tends to 
exhaust the soilin which it is grown, and itself 
declines in value with successive years. Tt 
requires, for its successful culture, practically 
the same fields which are most favourable to 
rice. Thus the two crops cannot well be | 
grown in rotation, since the soil will not after-_ 
wards produce such good rice, if indeed, any. 
Besides, as we know, though the peasant 
cannot, the high prices will no longer be 
available, when the growth is once universally 
established. 

This then is what has made the present 
Situation so hopeless. It is not only that there 
is no rice in the village. But far off, in lands 
from which the village might have drawn a 
supply, or at least from which some place 
accessible to it might have done so, there is 
no rice either. For these last few years, 
witt increasing speed, all alike have been , 
abandoning the old ideal of the conserving of. 
rice, in favonr of the new wealth-producer 


of the hour. Till to-day, even when relief 
was to be brought, there was nowhere from 
which to bring it, but distant Rangoon. So 
that the cry has gone out from Rangoon it- 
self, that there also will famine be felt, if the 
present drain goes on. : 

Such is the state of affairs. Doubtless it 
is understood by no one. One does not want 
to accuse the jute merchant of any inhuman 
desire to enslave or impoverish these helpless 
countryfolk. He simply pursues the interests 
of his trade. But the jute agent is every- 
where. At every bazaar and market he 
catches the ear of the unwary, who has not 
yet been drawn in, and bribes him, with the 
promise of high prices and the offer of free 
seed. It is not malevolence. It is merely 
ignorance coupled with self-interest. We 
may grant somuch. And yet it is difficult to 
excuse the Scottish gentleman, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, who has been entrusted by his Govern- 
ment with the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the Western half of Bengal, when we read in 
the papers here, as was wired to us by Reuter 
a week or two ago, that, addressing a gather- 
ing of merchants in Dundee, he assured them 
that he would do all that lay in lis power 
to put the Huropean manufacturer, through 
BKuropean agents, directly in contact with 
the jute-growing peasantry. Have we then 
no ideals left in England? Or may a man 
shamelessly announce to his friends and 
relations, in the hearing of the world, that 
he regards the outpost of honour and duty 
to which his country has accredited him 
as an opportunity for advancing their inter- 
ests ? 

For it must be understood here that if the 
facts be as I have stated them, then the only 
remaining compensation that could be made 
to the Bengali people would be to give them 
as large a share of the profits as was possible, 
‘and this obviously could only be done by 
continuing toemploy Bengali middle-men and 


agents a8 at present. 
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Thus the’ mysterious prescience of arcient 
faiths is justified. When the Rorcan H-npire 
was but young, it may be, the simp.3 peasants 
of the Gangetic Delta already wore Ly ped the 
Power in the Unluck under the strangely- 
chosen symbol’ of the Jute-herb, =nd. tc-day, 
an arctic winter of starvation has sp-eed its 
mantle over them, largely through <a2agency 
of this old-time acquaintance. Bao what 
are we to say, we others, who bj) our greed 
and luxury have written so man¥ ecaapters 
in the Martyrdom of Man, as inc-go. opium, 
india-rubber, and now jute ? 

September, 26, 1906. : 
Vil 


THE GREATEST THING EVES, DONE 
IN BENGAL 

The energising effect of politica. vigour on 
all civic and corporate action -res never 
better seen than in Barisal during the Jast 
months of the year 1906. The nemeo: the 
place has become famous in India zadin Eng- 
land, for the manly tone adopted bj 1:: people 
in protest against the partition of Bexzal, the 
Gurkha occupation, and the methots < Fuller 
as Lieutenant-Governor. But fer :ro%ably 
have realised that had it not ben or this 
agitation, and for the determined s~ir2t of co- 
operation evoked by it, thousancs 3° help- 
less people who have now been aiced and 
relieved, must have been swept cit of the 
ranks of the living by the ruthless —and of 
famine during the past year. And the fashion 
in which they were saved, it may Je worth 
while to place on record. 

On the 19th of June, as I said in uw xevious 
paper, the District Board of Bezkergunge 
opened relief works for the people =rtatively 
in order to test the reality of the persistent 
rumours about famine. On the 12:2 »f July, 
the Lieutenant-Governor Sir Bampfvid= Fuller, 
—ordering the closure of these re.ief works, 
on the plea that the matter was “ne o> the 
attention not of local -bodies, =ut of the 
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Provincial Government—came down to Barisal 
to make a personal inspection into the state 
of affairs. It is difficult to understand how 
far this personal inspection can have gone, 
or what it can have meant, for in the 
first week. of September, six weeks later, 
all official famine relief was closed, and the 
statement was made by the Government that 
famine was non-existent. In spite of some 
self-contradiction and certain conflicting ad- 
‘missions, to this statement, it may be said, 
the Government has since adhered—officially 
speaking, there is and has been no famine in 
Hastern Bengal. Is this statement to be 
taken as malicious, or as a measure of the 
colossal ignorance of the persons making it, 
of the condition of these populations whose 
affairs they administer? It might be well, 
moreover, while Tamat this point, to men- 
tion arumour that persistently reached us, 
here in Bengal, during the latter half of 1906, 
to the effect that certain Madras officials had 
vetoed amongst the Madras people during the 
same period, the collection of funds for famine- 
relief in Southern India, on the plea that as 
famine had not yet been declared by Govern- 
ment te exist, the organising of a fund on its 
behalf, was an act of sedition. If this is true, 
it should be dealt with by the people them- 
selves, and also by the supreme Government, 
in no half-hearted fashion. Is it possible that 
there exist persons so wrong-headed as to ima- 
gine that the declaration of a state of famine 
could ever be a function of Government? 
Canute, ordering the waves to retire, was 
making no more monstrous claim. Famine is 
always, even under the least terrible of cir- 
cumstances, declared by those who suffer it 
and by them: forced upon the attention of 
Governments. 

The people of Hast Bengal fortunately 
refused, on the present occasion, to take the 
word of the Government, for the flourishing 
conditien of things in their own midst. 
& thrill of horror had run through the whole 
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district when, so early as January, a Moham- 
medan peasant who lived near Barisal walked 
into a police-station, and charged himself with 
the murder of his own three children. The 
man had been driven to frenzy, it appeared, by 
seeing the sufferings eudured by his widowed 
sister, for want of food, and in his despair had 
committed this fatal deed. The youngest. 
son, it may be added, was not killed, only 
severely wounded, and with care he recover- 
ed. The father’s whole cry was, “Let me 
die! IfIcannot earn food for those depen- 
deni on me, let me be hanged!” 

This occurrence drew the attention of all 
the Bengali people to the terrible state of 
affairs about them. But as the crops were 
not exhausted till May, stray relief only 
was given. By that time, however, the 
need was understood. To every part of the 
distressed territory, the cities began to 
send help. The zemindars were themselves 
suffering from loss of credit, owing to the’ 
famine, yet every nerve was strained by them 
to assist the peasantry. In Calcutta, children | 
going to school saved their luncheon pice 
“for the famine” and every Indian school and 
office organised a fund. But it was in 
Barisal, that the most potent measures were 
adopted. Here the activity which the stress 
of previous months had awakened, at once 
flowed into these new channels, and in the 
town of SBarisal a relief-organisation was 
opened on the Lith of June, which was able, 
with Aswini Kumar Dutt at its head, to scat- 
ter the young men of the city, and open 
relief centres through their means, in 160 
different places in the district of Backer- 
gunge. Hach centre moreover distributed 
relief in from 6 to 12 villages aboutit. And 
almost every village relief-centre had its 
own village committee, to superintend the 
work. 

Amongst voluntary organisations, unre< 
cognised by State or Government, and tak- 
ing place spontaneously in face of the need 
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th which they were:to deal, this, for 
yidity of formation, loyalty to its leaders, 
.esion, and efficiency, might well, I think, 
im to be unprecedented in any country. 
uds poured in upon it, small when we 
isider the distress that had to be coped 
th, immense when we realise the almost 
sought nature of the offerings. Altogether, 
the course of the months that followed, 
1 until the work closed in December,— 
wint Kumar Dutt and his workers were 
6 to distribute 31,172 Rupees, 5,766 maunds 
rice, and 3,510 pieces of cloth. 

Altogether they had relieved 489,301 per- 
is. The government had given gratuitous 
ief to 27,357, and helped by means of Test 
rks 15,483, a total of 42,840. The District 
ard had given gratuitous relief to 64,321, 
Lhelped with Test works, 101,340, a total 
165,661. It should here, however, be noted 
tt duration and amount of relief are im- 
tant factors in estimating the amount of 
p given, and beyond the fact that Aswini 
aw’s organisation did not close till Decem- 
22nd, we have no figures under this 
id. This, I think, we have the right to 
ard as the greatest thing ever done in 
ngal. Had the political agitation of the 
vious months ended with the withdrawal 
Fuller, or had it been incapable of bearing 
it beyond the walls of the city, then the 
iple of Barisal might have deserved the 
nts which those who love them not have 
elled against them. But the end of all 
‘tics isin the feeding of the People, and the 
ndness, sincerity, and appropriateness of 
} particular political movement has thus 
nattested to the full. 

ret it would be folly to flatter ourselves 
t because this was well done, therefore 
was done. Many and many a district in 
it Bengal, has lain outside the reach of any 
anisation, in the direct throes of want. 
one case which I have already mentioned, 
eed, the cry of hunger could be heard all 
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_ night long, froma great population—c state of 


things which I am only able to imag:te, be- 
cause I have seen mothers at Matibuanga, 
unable, inthe early morning, to stil the 
hunger-wail of their own childrem More- 
over, the middle and higher classes. - who 
suffer secondarily and indirectly in point of 
time from the failure of crops, do not in 
the end have to endure any Jess tian the 
starving peasantry. And these, caly in ex- 
ceptional cases and secretly, can ze reached 
by relief-organisations. J have no dowt that 
at this moment (March, 1907), the suif=-ings of 
these classes are indescribable. TFo?_has not 
their turn come? It needs no mathematical 
demonstration, to enable us to see wat this 
must be the case. The fact Is ~atent and 
self-evident, and none will venture to con- 
tradict it. ' 

It is not to be supposed, however. .hat the 
people themselves throughout Hastert Bengal, 
have been wholly passive. It is tarcly to be 
imagined that a sturdy Mahon ne-lan pea- 
santry, capable of organised raids inc brought 
to desperation by want of food-—woutl tamelh - 
submit to starve, outside cities wlos« supplies 
might be seized. Accordingly, m -his Mar: 
Bengal famine, “looting” as it is celled, has 
become wide-spread. The peopl= in various 
places have come down in their hurdreds, ea 
landing stages and ware-houses, wd have 
carried off the rice waiting there fo- distribu- 
tion. The numbers were in tkese cases so 
great that very few of the Celirquents (if 
indeed we have the hardihood to ca_i them :.3) 
could be captured by the polics. but theze, 
when brought before the magistrates, 
invariably answered, “ Yes we hzve taken «1e 
rice. But weshall return it im Taush (tzat 
is to say, at harvest time).” 

In one place that I have hearc cf, the Hng- 
lish magistrate himself was a mun of scme 
heart. In this neighbourhood, ¢ European 
firm of rice-dealers, whose ware-liouses were 
filled with grain, announced <¢i7 intenuon 
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of putting up the price. In reply to remon- 
Strances, including those of the magis- 
trate, they stated simply that they were 
guided, not by considerations of sentiment but 
by those of “ business,” and that this was their 
opportunity for making a profit. The people, 
as it chanced, however, were not leaderless, 
‘and an intimation reached these valiant 
_ brokers that their ware-houses ‘would that 
night be looted by the populace. ‘They, it 
appéars, demanded from the chief official an 
increased police-force to meet the crowd. 
But he very properly declined to take 
any cognisance of an appeal based only on 
a vague threat, and ultimately designed to 
starve an already famine-stricken populace. 
And the result was that this firm found itself 
compelled to give its word to the .people, not 
to raise the price of rice. Subsequently, a 
small deputation waited on them unarmed, to 
acknowledge their promise, and also perhaps 
to let them see what they might have ex- 
pected. had they proved more obdurate. 


It is'a favourite theory of the ignorant, that 
famine is caused by this particular process in 
trade, of “engrossing,” that is to say, of 
accumulating the required food stuff, aud 
then refusing to sell it at any but an exor- 
bitant price. Apart from the fact. that the 
opportunity todo this must in itself be the 

‘result of famine, I may say that so sapient 
an explanation is only heardin cities. I inter- 
viewed large numbers of the better class of 
peasant-farmers, travelling on the decks of 
the river-steamers, and amongst other ques~ 
tions, I asked their opinion on this point. They 
took little account of it, pointing out that on 
the neighbouring island of Bogga Bunder, 
where there was usually a store of rice, equal 

‘to twenty lakhs of maunds, there was this year 
barely two lakhs. This evil, they told me, 
did exist in cities, and played a great part in 
creating famine-pricés there, but not in the 
country,and amongst those dealers who them- 
selves belonged to the agricultural classes. 


It is worth while, perhaps, to say a word 
as to the methods of the famine-relief organi- 
sation. The work hadits own inspector, its 
constant communication with head-quarters, 
and its lists and registers. The manner of 
the young men who distributed relief was 
most tender and respectful; their sympathy 
for suffering, only too intense. In one case 
I found one of these workers removed but a 
short distance as it seemed, from the physi- 
cal condition of the siarving people about him, 
and discovered that he could not bear the idea 
while in the famine districts, of eating inore 
than half of a man’s daily allowance of food. 
So that, while he was bearing the heaviest of 
burdens, he was less and less sufficiently fed. 

Undoubtedly India has to adopt these 
modern methods of enormous organisation. 
They ought never, however, to have become 
necessary. The old system, under which a 
few richer families would always remain in 
a blighted district, as organic sources of 
social aid and distribution, was far far finer. [t 
is only the utter bleeding of such families and 
all their class to the last drop, that has im- 
pelled us upon the mechanical and overgrown 
methods of Kurope. But every order carries 
within itself the seeds of its own decay. And 
this, which seemed the initiation ofa mecha- | 
nical social era, has actually resulted, as we 
see here, in waking the sense of motherhood 
and protection in the heart of the city itself 
for the country-side. 

The Indian boys correct more easily than 
we, the faults of Huropean relief-workers. 
Yet the same superstitions weigh upon them 
at first. The prevalence of alcoholism in 
our societies has led to our idealising of a 
singularly unbeautiful and ungracious type of 
altruism. And this idealism we have suc- 
ceeded, by means of criticism, in imparting to 
others. At Matibhanga I found a case in 
point. 

Some small distribution of extra food or 
money was going’ on at dur door, and I askéd 
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yvorkers not to pass over a certain woman 
e miserable look had attracted my notice 
the first, and whom I had heard say that 
ad not had a meal for three days. “It is 
1!” exclaimed the Secretary, as I stated 
“She must be quite dishonest ! I myself 
her five seers of rice to-day!” The 
s we had to give, were given neverthe- 
-she had at least the same right as others. 
it was long before I could break the spell 
this confusion of thought had cast over 
»wn mind. The woman had had five seers 
ce given her that day. But this meant 
°elief of a whole family, doubtless for a 
i, It was probably true that she herself 
gone hungry for three days. And how 
i she ‘tell that the organisation would 
her more? It had entered into no com- 
with her. Was she to trust it as God ? 
it not her duty to put forward the case 
erself and her children when she saw 
ngers who, compared to herself, were rich, 
doubtless seemed like millionaires. Five 
sofrice! Was this untold wealth, toa 
her and a wife ? 
lis is one of the evils that organisation 
ds. The egotism that we might to some 
nt conquer in our own hearts, springs up 
n, into full life and vigour, on behalf of 
huge insensate piece of machinery, and we 
mnise ovér a prostrate world, in its name. 
this one feature of what in modern times 
miscall charity is surely grim enough to 
e the angels weep. The whole nervous- 
‘of the giver is lest he give too much. 
uve never in any organisation met one 
was equally afraid to give too little! 
IX 


FAMINE PREVENTION 


was a school-master and his students, 
1, who organised the relief of Backergunge. 
Aswini Kumar Dutt is nothing, after 
but the Barisal school-master. In Oriental 
ntries, passing out of the medisyal 
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formation into the modern, the schol and 
college are necessarily the spiritue. sertre. 
It is here that the clash of new ideas 
is felt. The difficulties under waih the 
country may groan, here run some skance of 
being analysed and understood. The word of 
learning, moreover, is the modern cqyu.valent 
for ancient churches. Only before #o1 could 
Norman baron and Saxon peasant chim to be 
equal. Only in the monastery or the priest- 
hood had they the remotest chance ci neeting 
on common ground. Similarly, in s:um, the 
Turkish aristocrat may inter-marry with the 
ligyptian fellah. The faith makes a_. brothers. 
Here there can be no secret held by race 
from race. The faithful are the fcithful: 
all without are mere Kafirs. In the Bud- 
dhist Sangha, in like manner, the Icw-born 
Emperor Asoka found himself intellectually 
and spiritually the equal of the mcs: exclu- 
sive, evenas the meanest peaSax. 2ntered 
there a world where none was his stperiar. 
Under Modern Imperialism, the mezhods of 
exploitation are different from these of the 
past. Only outwardly is their gar5 the same. 
Empire always means the subjugaiio1 cf one 
country by another. But the metiwc: of this 
subjugation are different when Ass)~ia sub- 
dues Judaea, or Spain Mexico, or B=lgium the 
Valley of the Congo, from those erp-oyed by 
Rome in Gaul, or by Britain in India. In the 
last-named case, the subjection h=s become 
financial, and a growing exploitation ; roceeds 
along the lines of finance. Over-taze .ioa, the 
building of railroads, the destruction <f rative 
industries, and the creation of Fic >-spread 
jamines,--these are so many land:rarks, as it 
were, in a single process of suborcinesion and 
exploitation. And a curious thing azout it is 
that by investing his savings in Engtizn hands, 
anyone of a subject race may himeeli become 
an exploiter, either of his own =< df some 
other people. The very idealof the inperial- 
ist would be reached, therefore, *h=n there 
was no other way fora man to ‘avest with 
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safety or with profit, save through the ruling 
race in some form or another. . 

This is a condition of things with whieh no 
church can deal. Tne Christian priest was 
able to restrain the Norman baron, in his 
relation to the Saxon churl, because the 
methods of that exploitation were within 
‘his compass to understand. When a man 
was hanged up by the thumbs over a slow 
fire, or his teeth were drawn one by one, to 
extort information as to his hoards, it was not 
difficult to see that all was not well. Even 
a peasant had brain enough to preach a 
better way, But the element of personal 
Oppression, though not wholly absent, is 
‘minimised under the modern system, and 
while the clergy are now doubtless better 
educated, they are themselves amongst the 
exploiters. How cana bishop hold the glass 


up to Imperialism, when he himself has inves- 


ted the hope of his own and his children’s 
future in its ship? 

It is clear that there is but one world,— 
the world of learning, of knowledge; of truth 
ireed from racial bias-—~in which the People 
now can find the springs of self-direction 
and self-renewal. For the modern world 
has done good in one direction by making 
possible an idea of truth, common to all 
peoples and contributed to by all. The fact 
as itis, not as one or another of us would 
like it to be, is the image before which the 
modern man is required to kneel, the appeal 
to which he is expected to respond. Here 
and here alone, there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor Scythian, bond nor free. 
Inother words, what the church was to feudal 
peoples, that the school must needs be to the 
imperialised. What the Christian Faith did 
. for the English serf, that secular learning 
must do for the subordinated Oriental. 

- Jt is the school, moreover, and not the 
Parliament, which is to be the cradle of new 
social combinations. The school in British 
{India has long stood un-moralised, because 
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there was no central ethical imperative, 
round which could gather the new moralit 
of the new era. But to-day, the centra 
ethical imperative has been heard. Ever 
student of every race and every province in 
India has caught the word of command 
“Arise and become a nation! Be the ser 
vant of your own people! Bea man of you 
own land!” They may blunder over the 
method of application. It may be some time 
yet before they even understand the call. 
But their attention is concentrated upon it, 
from end to end of the country, and great 
new. births are afoot. The first of these will 
undoubtedly be a new morality. Already we 
are witnessing the signs of it, but as yet it is 
not fully aware ofitself. For the first problem 
this new morality will grapple with seriously, 
will be the problem of famine, and the man 
who solves that will stand in the future his- 
tory of India under the name of Kalki, the 
Tenth of the Avatars.: The industrial re- 
vival, and the achievement of nationality, 
are mere departments of the great problem 
of famine, even as the newspaper and the 
Congress are mere departments of the school. 
The end of all politics, aye, and of all 
dharma, aS the Hindu deeply understands, 
lies in the feeding of the People, and this 
depends on the solution of famine. We have 
seen that the real cause of famine is less 
failure of harvests than exhaustion of stores, 
Failure of harvests must occur periodically. 
The question with regard to an agricultural 
country ought not to be, Isthe harvest good ? 
but, Could the peasantry stand another couple 
of bad seasons? In Hast Bengal, to-day,—to 
speak of that part of India for which I can 
best answer personally,—-they have nothing 
wherewith to meet a single month of scarcity. 
This, then, must be remedied. But how ? 
Rice must again be accumulated, instead. 
of withdrawn. A people are not prosperous” 
unless they are growing in prosperity. A 
people are not prosperous, unless they are 
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idually prosperous. A government sur- 
is no sign for, or against, the prosperity 
country. An army might possess itself of 
_a “surplus”, in a country which it was 
stating. Hackneyed phrases only darken 
isel. We must try to discard these, and get 
‘to facts. The basic fact is that an agricul- 


1 country in which peasant-homes are pros- | 


us, established in prosperity, or prepared 
nst reasonable strain of bad harvests, 
prosperous country; and an agricultural 
itry in which the peasant is less secure 
1 this, is not prosperous, though her law- 
' sup on gold and her kings go decked in 
1onds. The condition of the peasant is the 

test, for the simple reason that it could 
37 be to the interest of a Government, 
3h depended upon his taxes, or a city that 
ed to him for its supplies, to kil him off, so 
she paid no tax, and raised no rice, for 
rmore thereafter. To run a country ino 
1a way that it falls into perpetual famine, 
the slightest excuse, is, even from an 
erlalist point of view, to kill the goose 
tlays the -golden eggs. An Asoka could 
er do this. An Akbar could never do it. 
ould only be done by those who avowedly 
sessed no permanent interest in the land. 
ut whatever the cure may be, it is obvious 
t the people themselves must find and apply 
In the present case it is clear that rice 
st be restored, and jute, if possible, driven 

The question would be less serious if the 
tivation of rice were on the increase in the 
tof India. But this is not the case. Con- 
ry to what is popularly supposed, India is 
no means an over-populated country. She 
iiserably under-populated, as any railway 
vey shows. She has room and potentia- 
for many times her present population 
ood-growers. It is probable, further, that 
. production of rice per head of the pea- 
try is itself decreasing. Forit isclear that 
wy taxation tends to restrict cultivated 
as, inasmuch as the seed-grain itself or the 
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ploughing bullocks may have to be s3crificed, 
in order to find coin for the tax-gatzcerer. It 
follows that the most pressing of all questions 
is the restoration of ‘rice in the peazant-eco- 
nomy. Associations might be formed ir cities, 
for the promotion of rice-growing, ar] by them 
seed of the best quality might be distributed 
free. If itis worth while for jute-me:chants to 
distribute free jute-seed, it cannot be less so for 
‘vice-merchants in the interests of tceir trade, 
zemindars of their estates, and pub—c-spirited 
citizens, out of love to their country. to give 
that of rice! The same organizations should 
undoubtedly send out agents to ozpose the 
growing of jute. It should be taught with 
no uncertain voice that money is no subs- 
titute whatever for rice. The oppzsise is the 
error which is at the bottom of all cur mis- 
ery. Money is no substitute for rice. The Boy- 
cott which Bengal has declared agai-st foreign 
goods, should be extended and de2psned by 
this crusade against jute, and in sirtilur ways. 
Capital should be lent at low in:+rest, or 
given, for the buying back of tocls an€ ani- 
mals. In doing all this, there could tot fail of a 
closer union between town and courtry. The 
students, who have already sacrific=d so much, 
inso manly a fashion, to carry re_isf to the 
famine-stricken, would confer a s;zill greater 
good on the same people, if they wuld estab- 
lish their own homes permanently in the 
villages where they have now workec. “f this 
were done, we should have in every such 
village-home a culture-centre, not unlike the 
western parsonage in the village xf artisans 

From this, to the village, woul’ emanate 
knowledge and impulse towards th= sstabligh- 
ing of small industries. Here world be founé 
advice from the man in times of verplexity 

and help from the wife in crises of UIness anc 
need. To the city, on the other land, suck 
a home would be a source of knowlcge, a link 
of union. It would be impossicle, ftrther, 
for famine again to reach the dread propor- 
tions it had assumed here last Jun2, without 2 
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‘word being heard on the subject. We should 
hear a good deal, indeed,on many other sub- 
jects. We should hear ofa condition of things 
under which foreign engineering, with its 
_ bridges for road and rail, is fast checking the 


flow of the canals, destroying the fisheries, . 


and turning the vast province of Bengal into 
a stagnant forcing-bed for malaria-germs. 
We should learn something of the opinions of 
the People themselves as to the difficulties 
under which they labour. We should inevi- 


tably see the organisation of small schools, - 


the revival of spinning and weaving, and the 
‘gtowsh of a new interest and joy in life. For 
nothing so struck me in the famine-villages, 
as the horror of watching death draw nearer 
and nearer, without anything to think of, save 
the degree of one’s own hunger, And when 
I enquired, I found that already a village of 
Brahmins had petitioned for spinning-wheels 
and raw cotton, undertaking to earn all they 
required, if these were given. Such is the 
self-help of the People. I found, moreover, 
that there were a dozen minor arts,—such as 
the making of simple mats, and fish-traps, and 
the preparing of wild arrowroot,--which they 
were able to engage in, if materials were 
given them. But “it is useless,” says the 
proverb, “to begin to dig a well, in a house 
that is already on fire,” and atime of famine 
is not the moment for the initiation of a 
net-work of industries. This must be carried 
out before the scarcity has begun—and such 
‘a task could only be undertaken in some such 
way as I have indicated. Ifthe Hindu race 
had been thoroughly commercialised, it is 
possible that these village-missions might be 
undertaken on @ paying basis. Restored spin- 
ning ought to yield returns to an agent. There 
are fruit-trees to be grown. The date-palm, 
it is said, requires new treatment. The breed 
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of cows has deteriorated, since al] the Siva’s 
bulls were seized by the municipalities, and 
breeding calls for the attention of an educated 
class. But whether these things could be done 
with profit or not, one thing is sure. They 
need doing. They would constitute an essen- 


_tial extension of the Siwadeshit movement 


itself. They are worth doing even at a great 
outlay. They open to the doers one of the 
noblest forms of sacrifice and help. 

Yet, let there be no mistake in this matter. 
A small step here or a small step there, may 
or may not be taken. But no restoration of 
an old-time prosperity is possible, if the people 


themselves continue to pay taxes beyond 


their power. 


The peasant-races of India are not wanting 
in common-sense. They have not failed to 
understand this obvious fact, and a day will 
assuredly come when the country will take 
this- matter into its own hands, and offer 
terms at its own discretion. That those who 
pay the revenue have the right to control the 
expeuditure, is a doctrine that no Englishman 
could venture to deny. It is not a theory 
which he regards as revolutionary, but rather 
as the self-evident basis of all national exis- 
tence, an inalienable right of man. As long as 
India is contented to sit and argue the ques- 
tion, he is perhaps but worldly-wise to take 
what he can and refuse concession. Argument: 
is never dangerous. But if a day should come 
when she ceased to argue? If she sudden- 
ly declared that she cared nothing about 
theory, for three hundred millions of human 
beings had determined on a new arrange- 
ment? “Not our right, but our will!” if 
this ery were heard throughout the land? 
What could be said by the tax-gatherers then ? 
What then? What then? 

March Ist, 1907. 
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LIFE OF SHIVAJI 


From the Persian. 


§ 21.—Afzal Khan sent against Shivaji. 


When the King of Bijapur heard of all these 
onquests of forts by Shivaji, he wrote to 
hahji Rajah then in Karnatic,—“ Your son 
hiva has caused disorders and plundered 
ur dominion and forts. We have not taken 
otice of it in view of your good services. 
ut you should make him desist from such 
nsolence.” Shahji replied, “I have renounced 
his bad son and his mother. Your Majesty 
may well devise some remedy.” The king 
then sent Afzal Khan* Bahawari, who had a 
command of 12,000 cavalry, to expel Shiva. 
He arrived and encamped near Wai. Shivaji, 
learning of it; left. his wife and children in 
IPratapgarh and made himself ready with 
60,009 Mawals. Afzal Khan sent friendly 
overtures to Shivaji through his diwan 
Panthji Gopinath, saying, “ With absolute 
freedom from anxiety come and see me, and 
then go and interview the king along with 
me. You willreceive unusual favours, and get 
a higher rank and command than Shahji.” 
Shivaji replied, ‘‘I have pitched a tent out- 
Side the fort of Pratapgarh. ‘You should first 
come here and reassure me with promise and 
agreement. Then I shall do what is desired.” 
Giving to the diwan Gopinath presents and 
money beyond his desire, he held a secret con- 
sultation with him and inquired about Afzal 
Khan’s character. The diwan revealed every- 
thing that he had in his mind and promised, 
“YT shall bring Afzal Khan to Jaoli; there 
whatever you may wish will be carried out.” 


© Throughout the Tarikh-i-Shivaji le is called Abdullah Khan, and 
Shivaji’s agent Krishnaji Bhaskar is confounded with Gopinath Panth- 
ji, the agent of Afzal Khan. 
a bove. 

{ Is this a mistake for 20,000,—Shast for bist? 


I have nade the necessary corrections 


He was sent back with Krishuaji, 21 inhabki- 
tant of Hinwadi near Saswed, es cis ervoy. 
The two went to Afzal Khan enc secorted all’ 
the circumstances without res:rv2 or modiii- 
cation. 

After much discussion he d=ciced to go to 
Pratapgarh, and Krishnaji wroze t» ks master 
about it. Shivaji ordered Team. Gadhgadi, 
the gqiladar of Pratapgarh aal Anartaji 
Raghunath chawkinavis to erezt a tent ducz- 
side the fort opposite the gate 3f the highway 
and below its tower, to spresd «-arzets and 
put up curtains and awnings 3f gol: emkroi- 
dery and velvet. Twelve thccsand Mavals 
were appointed to remain on tze Fat2h in the 
jungle at all the passes of Jaoli a side road 
was made through the jungle [to che pavi- 
lion of conference.] Shivaji inscructed his 
comrades thus, “If at the ir-sr-ie-v, affairs 
take a contrary turn, (which God forbid!) I 
shall slay him. The giladar sl.sull.ie ready 
and fire a gun immediately. On_ hearing it 
the Mawals posted in the passe: sloull attack 
and plunder the army of the KL=n, bit those 
who cry quarters should be snared. If any 
take to flight, they should not be hindered.” 


Having made these arrangeneits he got 
ready. 


Afzal Khan, leaving his camp:.t Wai started 
for Jaoli, taking with himself Jiandoji* 
Ruhandkar, the leader of his ~am -ioneers 
were appointed to cut the juzgie [irom his 
side],andso he made way. Wh-nlelad gone 
a short distance, the elephan= cerrzing his 
standard stood still. The drivers wv tl all theiz 


* According to Grant Duff (i. 174) the leadir_- off er -f Afza: was 
named Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, while Khandca Eecrarwas ono of 


. Shivaj i's officers, 
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efforts could not make it move‘on. People 
considered it an unlucky omen and urged the 
Khan to put off the journey for the day. But 
he cried out in anger, “Put out the eyes of 
the elephant!» Then removing the standard 
to another elephant, he advanced. Orossing 
at Ghat Zantwari, he halted at the village of 
Kavinatri, situated in a hollow of the bills. 
Thence he sent Krishnaji and Gopinath to 
Shivaji with the message, “T have reached this 
place. Come with perfect confidence and see 
me.” Shivaji replied, “Iam waiting for you 
' with a tent pitched. Oblige me by coming. 
After that [you will find] me present, ready to 


do what may be considered advisable.” 


Next day, Afzal Khan, by way of precaution, 
left his son Fazal Khan, with his army, while 
he alone went in a pallci towards Pratapgarh. 
As Fate had decreed it, he neglected caution 
and ascended the hilly tract with 32 Bhui or 
porters, five servants, Krishnaji, and Gopi- 
nath, and after traversing the stages arrived 
at Pratapgarh. Shivaji placed forty swords- 
menin a hallow near the tent, with Sambhaji, 
Kaoji, Hiroji Farzand, Suzan Mathar, Jiv Mal- 
har, and other captains, and said to them, 
“When affairs take a contrary turn, issue from 
the pit and exert yourself.” He himself put 
on a cuirass, a coat of mail, and a helmet, 
' prayed to God, and.taking up a shamsah, 
patiah, bichhua, baghnakh and other weapons, 
sat in readiness. After issuing instructions 
to all his men, he went to his mother, bowed 
at her feet, and begged her blessing. She 
prayed for his victory, and calling ‘the 16 
captains,—Gujar Mahadak, Palkar, Nimbalkar, 
Nilaji Panth, Nilu Panth, and others,—placed 
Shivaji’s hand in theirs, and entrusted him 
to them with entreaties. Jiv Mahani, a brave 
man of great trust, was posted at the door. 


§22.—Afzal Khan killed in Defence. 


Just then Krishnaji, the agent, came and 
reported that Afzal Khan with his diwan 


Gopinath had entered the tent, Shivaji, - 


the Khan Sahib’s protection. 
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taking up the aforesaid weapons; boldly cam 
before him and made his salam. As the Kha 
did not know him personally, he repeatedl 
asked his dian if that was Shivaji. Then h 
spoke [to him], “ What do you mean by plur 
dering the kingdom and capturing the king 
forts?” Shivaji replied, ‘‘ Before me th 
Mughals had seized these forts and the lan 
Lhave only taken possession by expelling then 
By driving out the usurpers, I have swe] 
away the thorn and briar of disorder and se 
tled the cultivators [on the lands.]” Afz: 
Khan said, “ Very well, what is done is don 
Now, surrender all the forts to me and accon 
pany me tothe Court.” Shivaji replied, “ Giv 
me a royal letter [of pardon], and I shall car 
out His Majesty’s orders with my life 
Gopinath put in with “You have come unde 
Beg his pardc 
for your offences.” Shivaji replied, “ My li 
and I are the servants of His Majesty. Ho 
can the Khaw pardon my offences ? But the 
I cannot but comply with your words. [ 1 
my head in the bosom of the Khan.” Sayi 
this he [advanced and] was embraced by tl 
Khan, who, at the moment of embrace, he 
Shivaji fast in his bosom and struck him wit 
a dagger. As Shivaji had a coat of mail o 
the blow did not hurt him; he wriggled ou 
struck the iron bichhua and panjah whi 
the carried in his hand into the stomach 
‘Afzal Khan and rippedit open. Thus he fre 
himself from the danger. The Khan ve 
bravely bandaged his stomach with the sha: 
‘that he wore, and raising his sword fetch 
‘Shivaji a blow on the head that cleft the he 
‘met in twain and caused a slight wound | 
the scalp. Shivaji with his pattah cut t 
Khan into two and felled him to the grour 
The Afghan servant [Syed Bandu] who acco1 
panied the Khan, now entered into the fre 
but Tanaji Malusray confronted him. Go| 
nath, on seeing this state of affairs, hit Shiva 
but the latter replied}"* I abstain from slay! 
Brahmans, Away from my sight!’ At tl 
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From a painting in the Tanjore Palace. Spaces, oe s ys 
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LIFE OF SHIVAJI 


Jiv Mahala came in and killed him* with his - 


sword. Isaji Kank entered and took his stand 
before Shivaji, The porters had taken up the 
corpse of Afzal Khan and were fleeing, but 
Isaji Kank gave chase, barred their path, 
and cutting off the head brought it with the 
mantlet (?tura) that he was wearing and 
hung them from the fort gate. Once the 
Khan had gone to the shrine of Tuljapuri Devi 
and done sacrilege{, in punishment of which 
this ignominy overtook him. . 

The forty men including Ikaji [=Venkaji] 
who lay in hiding in the hollow now came out 
and gave chase. In the confusion of the 
struggle they gave Krishnaji two or three 
blows without recognising him. Shivaji, see- 
ing his plight, was grieved, advanced in 
person, and saved him. As pre-concerted, the 
Mawals charged and plundered tlie whole 
army of the Khan, and the entire booty was 
given to them. Twelve thousand{ horses were 
vaptured and added to Shivaji’s stable; the 
Khan’s banner, kettle drums and elephant 
were among the prizes. The family and son 
of Afzal Khan fled after crossing the Kutna§ 
pass. The wholecamp waslooted. Khandoiji, 
the leader of the [Bijapur] van was slain. 

Shivaji returned in victory, laid his head at 
his mother’s feet, and thanked the true Giver 
of Victories. Krishnaji Bhaskar|| was reward- 
ed with 2 laes of hun (8 lacs of rupees) and 
jagir in the village of Hunwada [?Hewda] a 
talug of Kadipathal, in the Puna District, near 
Saswad. His descendants still hold it. 


§ 238.—Mughal Accounts of the Same. 
(The Alamgirnamah, p. 577, says:—] When 
Ali Adil Khau came of age, and made ready 


* Killed whom? Gopinath, according to the context. But G. 
Duff says that Gopinath lived to be rewarded by Shivaji (.175). I 
suppose the Afghan attendant is meant. 

t+ He demolished the Gandaki image of Bhawani at Tuljapur. 

¥ Four thousand according to G. Duff. 

§ The banks of the Quyna river, according to Duff. 
~ || The Tarikh-i-Shivaji gives Krishnaji for Gopinath and vice 
versa. I have made the necessary correction. But in this passage 
the change does not seem to be justified, as Grant Duff says that 
Gopinath was rewarded by Shivaji (i. 175.). 
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to suppress Shiva, messages were <xcha‘zed. 
Shivaji deceitfully professed humil':y, becged 
pardon for his offences, and requssted ~hat 
Afzal Khan, a Bijapur grandee in cc nmau of 
a large contingent and retinue, famzed for his 
valour and military capacity and greetly feured 
by Shivaji, should be sent to conciiate aim. 
He wrote to Ali Adil Khan, “If Aizal han 
be sent here with promises-for reas:uring my 
frightened heart, I shall go to Efapur and 
interview the Sultan through his nediazion.” 
Ali Adil Khan, in his greenness and ignor.nce 
of the world, sent Afzal with 2,000 »srave sol- 
diers to bring Shivaji. When L= reashed 
Kokan it was [mutually] agreed that bo-hhe 
and Shivaji, each with a few un=rme fol- 
lowers, would meet together at a clace -ixed 
by Shiva. The deceiver Shiva arced hi:. fol- 
lowers and hid some of them near se plia.se of 
interview and the rest in ambash ardund 
the troops of Afzal, while he himse_f secreted 
weapons inhis sleeve. When Aizal, as agreed 
upon, met the deceiver, at. the time of sheking 
hands and embracing, first Shiva strucl him 
with his weapons, and then his followers ~ush- 
ing out of theirlurking place despetched him. 
His two sons, who had accom aniec him, 
were taken prisoner, &c. 

[The Dillasha, p. 19, gives the follcwing 
version:—] The Sultan of Bijapur on hearing 
fof Shivaji’s rebellion] sent a strong force 
under a high grandee of his court mamec Afzal 
Khan, to fight and put down Suiva. But 
Shiva very cunningly professed weakness and 
humility, and wrote to the Kha, begging 
pardon for his offences and the Echan’s mnter- 
cession, and requesting him to core tevards 
Jaoli to compose: his frightened heart, saying 
that he was not really refractory. The xhan, 
proud of his large force and care_ess 90° the 
enemy’s deceit, came to the h‘Uy reg:on of 
Jaoli suspecting no tumult, anc encamped 
there. It was mutually agreed i at az some 
spot in Jaoli a tent should be set 59, an. the 
Khan with 10 men and Shiva ~ith — or€ 





should meet there. As promised [they] came 
to the tent. At the time of embracing, Shiva 
dealt some blows on the stomach of the Khan 
with the weapon called by the Deccanis Bagh- 
nakh (=tiger’s claws) and also Bichhua* 
(=scorpion), which he had in his hand,—so 
that he was disembowelled. Of the Khan’s 
followers some attended to the corpse, others 
fell upon Shiva; but he faced them with his 
comrarles, slew some and put the others to 
flight. A large force at Shiva’s signal came 
out of ambush and blocked the roads and 
passes of the hills, &c. 


-§24,.—Khafi Khan’s coloured Narrative. 


[Khafi Khan, ii. pp. 116—118, gives the fol- 
lowing highly embellished account, which has 
been followed by Grant Duff.}] When Sikandar 
Adil Khan [king of Bijapur] reached years 
of discretion, he at first sent messages to 
Shiva, but in vain. Then he appointed Afzal 
Khan with a large force to chastise him. 
Afzal,a high grandee and brave warrior, after 
his arrival pressed Shiva hard. The latter, 
finding that fighting would not help him, 
employed cunning and fraud, sent trusty 
messengers, Offered submission, and begged 
forgiveness for his offences, After deceitful 
Brahman [envoys] had come and gone between 
the twvo parties, it was agreed that at an 
appointed place under the fort [of Pratapgarh] 
Shivaji with 3 or 4 unarmed] servants should 
come to interview the Khan, that Afzal Khan 
with 4o0r 5 unarmed attendants should arrive 
there in his. pallki, meet Shiva, verbally ex- 
change promises and assurances, and then 
send him back with a robe of honour, and that 
Shiva after hospitably entertaining the Khan 
would let him return to Bijapur with tribute 
and presents and himself go to Bijapur in the 
service and company of the Khan-on receiv- 
ing the assurances. By sending many kinds 


® The bickhua was a crooked dagger, and a different weapon from 
the baghnakh. 

{ Be-asliha o kamar twa, i.e, wnarmed and with ungirt waists. 
-This directly contradicts Grant Duffs assertion that Shivaji’s “ fol- 
lower carried two swords in his waistband.” (i, 173.) 
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‘remain at a distance. 


of presents and fruits of the country, an 
professing weakness and submission, he quiete: 
the heart of Afzal Khan about himself, ani 
so influenced him as to make him believ 
everything that he said. Afzal Khan tool 
no proper precaution; he went unarmed i 
his pallci to the foot of the fort, at the plac 
appointed, and left all his companions wit! 
the army a bowshot behind. 


Then the hypocrite descénded from the for 
on foot, and was seen afar making gesture 
of humility and distress. On arrival at th 
foot of the hill, he at every three or four step 
cried out confessing his faults and beggin; 
pardon, trembled in pretended fear all.ove 
his limbs, and prayed that the armed me 
and servants who attended the palki shoul 
He had on his finger 
under the sleeve the weapon called bichhiu 
in the Deccani tongue, entirely hidde: 
from view. He had placed groups of his ow 
armed men in hiding in the pits and hollow 
of the hills, and stationed a trumpeter on 
flight of steps, ordering him, “ At the inter 
view I shall not spare my enemy with thi 
weapon, Assoon as you see me from afa 
plymg this instrument of war, think not c 
my safety, but blow your trumpet to war 
my soldiers.” And he ordered his troops t 
move from all sides on hearing the trumpet 
fallon the army of Afzal Khan, and do thei 
besi. Afzal Khan, whom Death had dragge 
to the spot, in the pride of his own braver 
and atthe sight of Shiva coming unarme 
trembling and sunk in despair, sent back t 
a distance from himself the few men wh 
were around his palki. 

AS soon as the deceitful Shiva arrive 
nea”, he flung himself at the feet of Afzs 
Khan. When the Khan, after raising hi 
hea:l, wished to pat him on the back in mere 
and embrace him, Shivaji very adroit! 
plurged the hidden weapon into his stomacl 
killmg him without giving him even so muc 
tims asto groan‘ Ah!’ The trumpeter, ¢ 


* 


ordered, conveyed the peal of victory to the 
ears of his troops. From every side, corner 
and hole of the hills countless infantry and 
cavalry issued, charged Afzal Kchan’s army in 
disregard of life, and took to slaying and plun- 
dering. Shivaji escaped unhurt, reached his 
own meu,and ordered the lives of the fugitives 
to be spared. All the horses, elephants, 
treasure and other property [of Afzal] were 
seized by him, and the [Khan’s] soldiers were 
gained over by promise of employment. 


Reflections on the Affair of Afzal Khan. 


The death of Afzal Khan must remain one of the 
wzzles of Indian history, so long as new contempo- 
rary evidence does not spring to light. It is difficult, 
often impossible to learn the veal facts when an 
interview between two hostile leaders ends in a fatal 
racas. Witness the death of Macnaughten at the 
hands of Akbar khan. In the peculiar circumstances 
of such cases, no dispassionate recorder, no cool and 
necurate observer of all the incidents can be expect- 
ed. I have placed before the reader full translations 
Cyom all the source-histories of the incident. 
Grant Duff calls it deliberate murder. He repre- 
ents the Muhammadan view and follows its most 
advanced torm as embodied in Khati Khan's history. 
But the question of Shivaji’s guilt or innocence can- 
not be so lighty decided as he imagined. There are 
serious differences between the three Mughal histories 


a 4 
and Grant Dall, und again between the two earlier 
Secondly, Duif's account — 


historians and Khafi Khan. 
has many points of inherent im probability. 

The Persian writers all hold that Shivaji had a 
decided superiority of force over Afzal Khan,—20,000 
against 12,000,—and it is undeniable that that pro- 
vinee of hill and jungle was exactly suited to the 
peculiar martial qualities of the Mawalis, while 
reguiay troops (Bijapuris and Mughals alike) help- 
lessly broke down in this kind of war. Shivaji, 
therefore, could not have been in “ despair and terror” 
of Afzal Khan; his career had hitherto been one of 
| unbroken victory ; his forts were kept in excellent 
|repair and well-supplied with provisions. Secondly, 
the contemporary Persian, accounts say that Afzal 


was to be attended atthe interview by more men. 


than Shiva. Could this have favoured Shiva’s plan 
ee assassination, supposing he had formed any? 
Thirdly, Grant Duff has no authority for saying that 


the rival chiefs were avccompanied by only one servant 
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each, This is not borne out by the Mugkal h-stozies, 
which assert that there was a melee betweer the fol- 
lowers immediately after the principals kel crapnled 
with each other. Then, again, Afzal Khans a my was 


within easy reach of the pavilion—a bowshcs a cording v 


to Khafi Khan, a few hundred yards accoré:ng so Grant 
Duff, True, they conld not have come in t.me to save 
their master, but their presence so near wsuld_certain- 
ly have had a, deterrent effect upon his intend ng mur-, 


derer, and they could have followed up Aiz1l: deed if Pa 
he had stabbed Shivaji fatally. Grant Duf alo makes 


Afzal Khan wear “a thin muslin garment "In Gctover! 
and represents him and his and Shivaji's sol: at-.endants 
as carrying swords, though the Persian «2ccunt: are 
positive on the point of their being unarmec. Copi- 
nath Panth, the agent of Afzal, is describ2= b- Duff as 
a traitor in collusion with Shiva; but it kas heen seen: 
that he did attack Shiva on the fall of his :aaster. 

The Maratha version, which Scott Wang accepts 
in his History, makes it out to have beca a care of 
diamond cut diamond: Afzal first stabbe= Ghiveji in 
the hope of ending the Kokan trouble In tLis « oup, 
and his treachery recoiled on his own heui. Agiinst 


_ this view it may be plausibly argued that tLe Cabcrate 


steps taken by Shiva before the inters.ev dc not 
hbetoken an innocent mind, but suggest a ‘eli- 
berate plan of assassination. No ecarefi..s udent of 
history, however, can hold that Shiva took. otaer than 
legitimate precaution. Kor one thing. he was an 
exceptionally careful and fore-sighted maz and the 
Bijapuris proportionately careless and pcifed up. 


Secondly, Shiva must have known thai murde. and | 


treachery were the usual weapons of a de:ad snt tate 
like Bijapur, verging on extinction. Tl.2 “slood-red 
page of Muslim history flames witha ‘eeser crim- 
son when we go to the Deccan.” There th: “noble 
queen” Chand Bibi, the marvellously g ited soilier- 
statesman Mahmud Gawan (the Todar Mzl o the 
South), the devoted minister Madna Panzh, he taith- 
ful vizir Changiz Khan, the old and i3tive sgent 
Morar Jagdeo, and even Shivaji’s maternel g»and- 
father, Lukhji Jadavy Rao, had fallen +2utrus to the 
violence of Muslim Sovereigns or nobes. In view 
of the provocation he had given, and the :haracter 
of the Bijapur court, Shivaji would have been’ -vant- 
ing in common sense if he had not taken tl= precau- 


tions against a treacherous attack thas he acvually - 


took, wAbove all the whole record of Shivaj:s life is 
== . * Seay re a 

a standing-evidence against the the=ry thet he 

dabbled his hands in the blood of an invized guest. 


JADUNATH SARSZAR. ' 
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‘SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE BUDGET 


bestow on the Hon’ble Mr. Baker when 
we say how deeply we are indebted to 


him for the lucidity and ability of his Finan- 
cial Statement laid before the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council on the 20th March. I am sure 
I speak the sense of many when I say that 
we have learnt to expect nothing less from 
him. 


: ii is not merely conventional praise that we 


Our first duty in criticising the Budget is 
‘to express our deep appreciation of the fur- 
ther reduction of the salt-tax. While there 
has been much in the financial administration 
of the country during the last few years, as 
there was before, which cannot be contem- 
plated with satisfaction by us, the people of 
India, the three successive reductions in the 
salt duty must have our warmest approbation. 
Tam not far wrong when I take credit to 
the Indian National Congress for these reduc- 
tions, as it is that body which has persistently 
urged the Government to do this act of finan- 
cial justice. But while we welcome the 
concession already made, we cannot rest 
unless and until the salt duty is abolished 
altogether. As John Bright said, the salt 
tax is “ one which is highly productive, but 
extremely oppressive, to the poor bitterly 
cruel.’ We cannot accept the view put 
forward by Mr. Baker, either that the rate of 
duty as reduced is “extremely moderate ” 
-of that the “ salt tax is the only contribution 
towards the public expenditure that is made 
by a large number of the people.” The vast 
bulk of the people contribute to the revenue 
of Government in “many -other: forms. As 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta said once in the course 


of a Budget debate in°the ‘Viceroy’s Council’ 


itself,— 


er ee - -— 
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“In debt all his life, does he not pay in stamps and 
court-fees for every application he makes to a Re- 
venne Officer, for every process that is issued by ox 
against him in the endless resort to Courts of one sort 
or enother, and does he not pay registration fees for 
his perpetual transactions of bonds and mortgages 
and transfers ? Insufficiently fed all the year round, 
does; he not pay the excise duty on liquor and opium, 
raising the Abkari revenue by leaps and bounds ?* * 
If he does not pay the income-tax, does he not pay 
the road and other cesses ? Has he not, since the 
new forest policy was introduced, contributed to the 
forest revenue by paying grazing and other fees and 
chavges which he never had to pay before? As a 
matter of fact, the Indian ryot goes through life 
carrying a load of many burdens on his back.” 

Next, Mr. Baker says, that the salt tax at 
its reduced rate is very moderate. Let us see. 
The heaviness or lightness of taxation depends 
on the tax-payer’s capacity to pay, and is it 
not a fact that the mass of tax-payers in 
India are very poor indeed? For a people 
whose average annual income is not more 
than Rs. 20 per head, payment of a duty of 29 
anras per head on salt is not so very easy 
as highly paid Huropean officers unacquainted 
at first hand with the conditions of Indian 
life, may suppose. Noris there much justi- 
fication for imposing a duty which after the. 
three reductions we have had, is still between 
600 and 700 per cent. of the cost of manufac- 
ture, on a commodity which is a vital neces- 
sary of life and which, therefore, as John 
Bright said on another occasion, ought to be 
as free as the very air we breathe. 

There ale several strong reasons why the 
Government should give up its salt monopoly. 
The Government is pledged to the ultimate | 
repeal of all duty on salt, and the latest. 
official declaration in support of this conten- 
tion was made by the present Seoretary 
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of State. In his remarkable speech ‘in the 
House of Commons in July last, Mr. Jobn 
Morley said that we should have a further 
reduction in the duty with a view to its even- 
tual abolition. Plague and other epidemic 
diseases seein almost to have made India their 
home, and medical opinion says that increased 
consumption of salt would be all the better 
ora people whose resisting power is very 
ittle indeed. Again, we were told last year 
n the Report of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture that experiments have proved 
the immense value of saltpetre as a manure. 
This industry is on the decline at present. 
And the officer responsible for the Report 
has said that the people could not do much 
o develop itand use saltpetre extensively 
AS & manure, as thereby the salt monopoly of 
overnment would be infringed. For these 
several reasons the Government should take 
he earliest opportunity to totally abolish the 
salt duty. 

Holding this view asIdo, itis with some 
anxiety that I have read something in the 
nature of an implied threat in the Financial 
Statement that if the threatened loss of the 
opium revenue came to pass, the Government 
of India might be forced to Increase taxation, 
and presumably to put back on salt the burden 
t has now taken away from it. Our country- 

nen would like to have an assurance —and 
they look up to Mr. Morley for it—that 
whatever the future may have in store for us 
in the matter of the opium revenue, the Gov- 
ernment will not be tempted to get over its 
inancial difficulties by re-imposing the exces- 
sivesalt duty, that on the other hand it will 
steadily pursue the policy of reducing it till 
atlast, and this [ hope at no distant date, it 
will give up the salt monopoly altogether. - 










T have nothing to urge against the reduc- 
on that will be effected from October next 
in’ the postal rates, but I cannot help saying 
that this is not the best means that could 


be thought of for disposing Of a part 2f the 
surplus when there are many crying neds 
more directly affecting the people. ast year 
the Hon’ble Mr. Baker announced -:hat gra- 
dually cesses on land were to be abelished 
except those Jevied by local authcrit.es for 
expenditure on purely local objects. Hven 
this would leave much room for eddng to: 
the burdens on the land, and the tcta? aboli- 
tion of all cesses on land, or at least of all 
those which do not directly benefit the land 
(these latter. not to exceed an arra in the 
rupee at any time) would be preferatle. It 
is discouraging that no further ster has been 
taken this year in the direction 0° repealing 
cesses, although last year closec vith a 
surplus of nearly two crores, arc Hr the 
present year a surplus of considerabl- over 
a crore of 
recognises that the Government m-<st lave a 
working surplus and that no prudent Govrern- 
ment would distribute all it has or expects 
to have in remission of taxation. Et -h2 ex- 
perience of years suggests that the estimates 
of the Finance Department err on tke safe 
side—that revenue is under-estimated and 
expenditure over-estimated; and I coafess I 
do not realise what danger would hav2 been 
incurred if some further cesses o2 tke land 
revenue had been remitted this year. 


The income-tax taxable minimum, todo, re- 
quires to be raised, say, to Rs. 1,500. I do not 
at all agree with those who adv-eate the 
abolition of this tax. But I do <thinzx that 
the poorer middle class feel scme herdship 
on account of the present low level of examp- 
tion. For years the National Corzress had 
prayed for enhancement of the tazabl2 mini- 
mum from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 cefcre the 
Government listened to the prayer. We now 
know how strongly justified was ths step 
taken in 1903. Still all people witi iacomes 
of less than Rs. 1,000 do not get tne benefit 
of it as the Resolution issued by the Finance 
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rupees is budgeted. Hvsryone. 
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Department in Sir Hdward Law’s time showed. 
This proves the need of introducing reforms 
in the administration which will have the 
effect of securing to people with low incomes 
the benefit of the exemption granted by the 
Act. Apart from this, I think a further 
enhancement of the taxable minimum to Rs. 
1,500 is called for. While we hear a good deal 
that is true of the appalling destitution of the 
_ Inasses, it is no less true, though we hear less 
- of it, that the condition of the lower middle 
classes is steadily and rapidly deteriorating. 
Rise in the cost of almost all the necessaries 
of life, increase of rents, the increased cost 
of education,. and the growing necessity to 
conform to new standards of life, have ren- 
dered it difficult, and are rapidly making it 
impossible, for these men to live decently 
~ and respectably as of old. And when Muni- 
cipal rates and several indirect taxes are 
pressing hard on them, it will be an act of 
wise generosity to exempt them from this 
inconvenient direct impost of income-tax. 


I must enter an emphatic protest against 
the continuance of the Hxcise duty on cotton 
goods even in years of financial prosperity. 
The yield of this duty has varied between a 
little less than 21 lakhs and 28 lakhs between 
the years 1903-4 and 1906-7, and is estimated 
at 29 lalels for the current year. Any time 
during the last half a dozen years the Govern- 
ment was ina position to dispense with this 
comparatively small amount of revenue. But 
the truth is that it is not for revenue pur- 
poses that the duty was first imposed and is 
still kept up. It is for appeasing the cotton 
kings of Lancashire. It is only another act 
of fiscal injustice perpetrated on the voiceless 
tax-payers of India at the bidding of the 
powerful voters of Lancashire. It is bad 
enough that this country should be so largely 
dependent on Lancashire for the clothing of 
its population; it is worse that when at last 
strenuous endeavours are being made to build 
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up the cotton industry in India on Western 
lines, indigenous enterprise should be pen- 
alised by the unnecessary imposition of a 
countervailing excise. I decline to admit 
that the imposition of the countervailing 
excise duty was required by the canons of 
free trade. [ have avery considerable faith 
in the blessings of freedom to trade, but 
there are occasions and circumstances when 
import duties are not only allowable but 
become essential. Hminent economists like 
Mr. Marshal and Liberal statesmen of the dis- 
tinction of Messrs. Morley and Haldane—all 
convinced free traders, have more than once 
said that no given fiscal policy would suit al 
countries in all stages of industrial develop- 
ment. More than one free-trade economist 
has stated that some nascent industries 
require a measure of state protection, if only 
fora time. If educated Indians had a poten 
voice in the Government of the country, there 
is very little doubt that active measures 
would be adopted for protecting Indian indus- 
tries. I make bold to think that a readjust 
ment of fiscal burdens in India might profit- 
ably be made and the dead-weight of taxatio 
raised from the land by the imposition of 
more import duties for revenue purposes. 
These import duties will incidentally give some 
protection to Indian industries, and no one 
need feel uneasy on this score. Meanwhile 
it ought to be easy for the Government to deo 
away with the countervailing excise duty, 
Its continuance is a blot on the fiscal syste 
oi India, and raises perpetual suspicion abou 
the intentions of Government in regard to 
the new industrial movement. An ounce o 
performance is worth a ton of professions of 
sympathy, and it isto be hoped Lord Minto anc 
Mr. Baker will earn the glory of doing awa) 
wiih the obnoxious impost levied by the pliant 
Lord Higin at the bidding of Sir Henry Fowler. 



















We cannot pretend satisfaction at the 
srowth exhibited by several Revenue heads 
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of the Budget. The enormous “revenue from’ 
the sale of stamps is mostly an indication of 
the costliness of justice. Poor people be- 
come paupers whenever they have to go 
through contested litigation, while even the 
comparatively well-to-do find ita by no means 
easy task to bear the heavy expenses incident 
ito it. So much so, that there is a saying 
among us that the winner in a suit weeps at 
“home, while the loser weeps in public. If this 
is so in civil litigation, to be the accused, and 
not unoften even the complainant, in Oriminal 
suits, means no end of worry and trouble and 
also money, thanks mainly to the combination 
of Magisterial with Revenue and Police du- 
ties in officers who are by no means the best 
fitted to sit as judges. There is great need 
‘for reforms in the administration of justice so 
as to make it purer, cheaper, more prompt, 
and, in a certain class of criminal cases, less 
oppressive and more efficient. Principal 
‘among these reforms is the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the exten- 
sion of Trial by Jury, the recruitment of Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges and of Magistrates 
of all grades from among the members of the 
legal profession in preference to members 
of the Indian Civil Service and higher minis- 
terial officers, a reduction in Stamp duties 
as the late Sir Richard Garth urged more 
than once, and, last but not least, the recons- 
titution and extension of jurisdiction where 
they already exist, and the creation where 
they do not exist, of Punchayats and arbitra- 
tion courts. All petty suits not exceeding, 
say, Rs. 50 in value, should go up before these 
Punchayets and not before District Mun- 
siffs. LIattach great importance to this last 
suggestion, as the demoralising and costly 
evil of excessive litigation is simply ruining 
the poor of the country. 


= We cannot be pleased either at the rapid 
and continuous growth of the Excise revenue, 
as it unmistakably means increase of the 
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drink evil. ButI will not say mueh on this 
subject as the Report of the E.cise Com- 


mittee must now be engaging the attention 


of the Government. I will only express the 
hope that the Government will not take long 
to give effect to the moré importazt recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


Most important of all the sources of Gov- 
ernment revenue is the Land, and — will now 
say afew words on it. It is with consider- 


-able regret that I notice that Lan¢ Revenue 


goes on increasing year after year, and that 
without regard to the destitute condition 
of the bulk of the agricultural population 
enhancement of assessment takes place at 
almost every recurring settlement. The 
United Provinces have been hit ha-d both by 
famine and plague, and without tlese trials 
the people are poor enough in all conscience 
as the results of the economic inquiry insti- 
tuted in Lord Dufferin’s time made clear. 
That under such circumstances tke Govern- 
ment should make direct increazes in the 
Land Revenue and at the same time reap the 
fruits of its currency policy at the expense 
of the agricultural population, is neither 
fair nor wise. So long as the Government 
imposes no restriction on its owm power of 
enhancing Land revenue at everr recurring 
opportunity, the no-doubt-well-meant efforts 
of Government at regulating the relations 
between landlords and tenants, at restricting 
land alienation, and at dealing a heavy 
blow at money-lenders, and even the excellent 
movement of co-operative credit sccieties, are 
all bound to fail in effecting any improvement 
in the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion. A permanent settlement of land reve- 
nue was more than once proposed, Dut it has 
not been carried out either in its integrity 
or in the modified form proposet by Lord 
Ripon. And the Government r=tains the 
right of increasing its land revenue on what- 
ever grounds and by ‘whatever amount it 
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_pleases. This is nota state of affairs which 
conduces to the prosperity of an agricultural 
country like India. I do not say that the land 
revenue policy of the Government is the sole 
cause of agricultural impoverishment and 
indebtedness, I do not deny that the ryot 
Sometimes spends on unproductive objects 
more than he should do. But this I do say, 
that the social causes of his poverty are 
merely contributory, that his so-called 
extravagance is much exaggerated, that it 
is taking hold of the wrong end of the stick 
tolay all the blame for his indebtedness 
at the door of the money-lender, and that 
the principal cause of his impoverishment 
and indebtedness is the Land Revenue policy 
of the Government. I am the more embol- 
dened to affirm these opinions with some con- 
fidence as so great an authority as Mr. 
-O’Conor, long the Director-General of Statis- 
tics to the Government of India, spoke in an 

' identical sense a little less than three years 
ago before the Indian Section of the Society 
of Arts. Said Mr. O’Conor :— 


“Divided up as the land is into minute holdings, 
‘averaging, perhaps, less than the five acres, depen- 
dent upon the season for a crop or no crop at all, the 
“agviculturist is ina precarious position. It is impu- 
ted to him, as an indication of original sin, that he is 
always in debt to the money-lender, and that he is 
‘extravagant in out-lay over marriage feasts. But in 
truth the man is not so much to blame as the system 
for these offences, if they can be so regarded. He is in 
_ debt because he is very poor and cannot be otherwise 
on the small holding he cultivates even if it always 
were to give him a full crop, which unfortunately it 
does nct. His poverty makes him borrow money for 
the purchase of seed or plough-bullocks when famine 
or pestilence has killed his beasts, and if he does 
make a show when his daughter is married, * * * * 
the occasion does not come every day, and the effect 
of such extravagance has been greatly exaggerated by 
persons who find it easier to suggest such incidents 
as the cause of agricultural indebtedness than to go 
to the root of the matter and see whether administra- 
tive action or inaction has any share in the depres- 
sion of the agriculturist. 


-_ 
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Mr. ‘O’Conor is not sure whether the 
agrarian policy of the Government is the 
best at the present day, and he rightly says 
that it is no complete defence of that policy 
to compare the assessment on the land to-day 
with the assessment in the days of previous 
Governments. Then follows a passage even 
more important than the one quoted, and 
lengthy though it is, I will transcribe it as it 
embodies a far-reaching proposal :— 

“Tt is doubtful whether the efforts now being 
mada to take the cultivator out of the hands of the 
money-lender will have much effect, or, even if they 
have the fullest effect, that they will materially im- 
prove the cultivator’s position, until a larger share of 
the >roduce of the soilis left in his hands, and he is 
protected against enhanced assessment by Govern- 
ment officials and against enhanced rents by private 
landlords. This, I have said, is much the most impor- 
tant of Indian industries, more important than all the 
rest put together, and it should receive from the 
State more discerning attention than Iam afraid, has 
as yet been given to it. We must appreciate to the 
full all that the State is doing, or proposing to do, 
in the provision of irrigation, in the provision of 
advances for improvements, in lessons on reformed 
methods of cultivation, in the introduction of new 
plants and improved implements, but--important as 
these are, especially the development of irrigation—I 
have little doubt that the reduction of the land reve- 
nue by 25-or 30 per cent., if the reduction is secured 
to the profit of the cultivators, would be of far more 
value in the improvement of the class who constitute 
the bulk of the population and who contribute most 
largely to the finances of the State.” . 

Yes; this is what will really go a long way 
towards a solution of the agrarian problem— 
reduce the present assessment by 25 or 30 per 
cent. and then protect the cultivator against 
enhanced assessment by Government officials 
and against enhanced rents by private land- 
lords. Of late the Government has been 
doing a good deal for effecting agricultural 
improvements ; but commendable as these 
efforts are, and fully as we appreciate them 
we must point out that there is a closer cone 
nection between agricultural prosperity and 
land tenure, than Government seems to 
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rise, and that without a radical alter- 
in the Government’s land revenue policy, 
efforts I have alluded to are bound to 
in mostly fruitless. Similarly, howsoever 
' co-operative credit societies may be 
ed, I am firmly of opinion that the pro- 
of agricultural indebtedness will remain 
ved and that the ryot will never be able 
tain cheap capital, which is admittedly 
reatest need, unless, first, the Government 
uces a large composition scheme and 
es the ryot’s present debts and then 
s at least a few agricultural banks, 
ly financed by the State to start with, 
1e lines of the Hgyptian National Bank. 


villrefer only to one more point. I may 
lowed to raise a humble protest against 
increase of emoluments that seems to 

been somewhat indiscriminately given 


to the Huropean officers of several cepart- 
ments during ‘the last two or thrze years. 
Their salaries and allowances and pensicns are 
not so inadequate that these fresh :ncreases 
should be made at the expense cf the 
tax-payer. Besides, they continge .o get 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, o2 what 
principle I know not, although no Gx«-hange 
difficulty has troubled them for tha last 
several years. The men who aze-:n the 
lowest rungs of the official ladder, pour —ndians 
as they are, do not get even a bare sabs:stence 
allowance, and cannot make both ends meet 
when prices of food-grains rise; bus tl ey find 
it so hard to get even a small irvrease to 
their meagre wages. KEividently tse Covern- 
ment’s policy in this matter is regulated by the 
good old maxim—‘“ To him that hath ziva more, 
and from him that hath not take a‘vay even 
the little he hath.” 
©. Y. CHIN TAMANIL 
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TE disease-known as bubonic plague and 
which claims hundreds of thousands of 
victims every year in India committed 

ges also in many other countries in times 

It has been most associated with 
rty. Not to go to the very remote past, 
ind it prevailing in Hurope in the Middle 

3, when it was called “ Black Death.” It 

rth while knowing the condition of ‘Hu- 
which favoured its existence. Mr. Ben- 

n Kidd, in his work on “ Social Evolution,” 

es: 

) glamor can hide the wretchedness of the masses 

> people throughout the early stages of the his- 

of the European peoples. Their position was, 
st, but one of slavery slightly modified. The 
> than animal conditions to which they were 





subject, the unwholesome food on which thy lived, 
and the state of general destitution ia wlich they 
lived, must, in all probability, be held to} 2 acsociated 
with the general prevalence in Huroye -ate into the 
middle ages of widely prevalent diseas2s ‘hat have 
since become extinct. The terrible “plagus” epide- 
mies periodically devastated Europe on » scae and an 
extent which the modern world has no experience of, 
and which we can only very imperfectly smaLse, After 
the break up of military feudalism the soriition of 
things was little better. The people werc crushed 
under the weight of rents, services, J1xa7ions and 
exactions of all kinds. Trade, commerce. indastry and 
agriculture were harassed, restricted anc impoverished 
by the multitude of burthens imposed cn tkem—bur- 
thens which only during the lasz Evuidred years 
have been lightened or removed in most Western 
countries.’-—P. 222, 
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Is not the material condition of the people 
of India similar to that of the people of 
Europe in the Middle Ages ? 

In the Middle Ages, the Christian nations of 
Europe were sunk in ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and they were also poverty-stricken. 


‘There were no industries worth speaking in 


these Christian countries. As a consequence, 
plague was very prevalent in Hiurope. The 
Jews in Hurope were better educated and 
more opulent than their Christian neighbours 
and hence they did not suffer from the disease 
to the same extent as the Christians. It was 
this fact which made the Christians believe 
that the Jews caused and propagated the 
disease by poisoning the wells and water-sup- 
ply, and so the innocent Jews were tortured 
and burnt to death by Christians. In times 
of panic, there are always excesses and so no 
wonder that the panic-stricken Ohristians 
were guilty of oppressing and ill-treating their 
Jewish neighbours. 

The Ohristian nations of Hurope, as said 
above, were subject to plague in the Middle 
Ages. But why are they not so now? There 
is no racial or color immunity. The real 
explanation lies in the fact that within the 
last. three centuries, European nations by the 
development of industries and the cultivation 
of art and science and by sending away its 
surplus poor population to other lands for the 
purpose of colonization, have grown rich, and 
so plague does not find a favourite soil in 
Christian countries now. Sanitary improve- 
ment can be fully carried out in wealthy 
communities only. Plague being a disease of 
filth, and consequently of poverty, the real 
remedial measure for its eradication lies in 
improving the material condition of a commu- 
nity. In his Treatise on Plague, Dr. Simpson, 
the late Health Officer of Calcutta, who 
is a well-known authority on the subject, 
writes :-— 

« Plague conumits its greatest ravages on people sub- 
ject to depressing influences, 
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“Tt is on this hypothesis that the varying degree 
of susceptibility of communities is explained, that th 
influence of race, age, sex, comes into play, and tha 
social and political forces, so far as they affect th 
food, welfare and condition of the people, are import 
ans factors in the spreadof plague. Plague has nearl 
always committed its greatest ravages on peopk 
whose vitality has been depressed by war, internecine 
conflicts, scarcity and famine. : 

“ The ravages committed by the two great pande 
mics of plague in 543 and 1848, and the great prev 
leree of plague during the Mahommedan supremac 
in the East and in Eastern Europe, have beén attri 
bused to social, economical, and political conditions 
which at the time caused a decline in the genera 
prosperity of the people affected, and rendered then 
more susceptible to the disease.” Simpson's Plague 
p. 172. 

India has now become the home of the 
plague because the people are reduced to rank 
poverty by the economic causes which have 
bean introduced since the establishment of 
British rule. All those industries which flour 
ished in India about a century ago and which 
maintained millions of her population have 
been destroyed. Offices of the State to whicl 
by their birth-right, the children of the soi 
should be appointed, are reserved for those 
whom Burke described as “birds of prey and 
passage in India.” To maintain this class of 
official bureaucracy in glory and dignity, there 
is,t0 quote the words of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
“nitiless taxation which deprives a peasant 
of half his produce.” But the official bureau- 
cracy do not reside in India permanently, they 
do not make it their home. They come here 
for a time to shake the pagoda tree and take 
out of the country all their savings. Then 
India has to provide them with fat pensions. 
The resources of India are being thus drained 
away, Which makes her poorer and poorer 
every day. The people are depressed, and 

famines have become of yearly occurrence. No 
wonder then that plague should find such a 
favourite soil to thrive in. The stamping out of 
plague then is more a socio-political and eco-| 
nomical question than a medical one. Better: 





the economical condition of the people, and 
they will be able to resist the inroads of the 
disease. More thana quarter of a century ago, 
the late Sir William Hunter calculated that 
one-fourth of the population of India do not get 
more than one meala day. Is it not probable 
that having regard to famines and other 
causes, that at present one-third if not more 
‘Of the Indian population remain hungry and 
underfed every day ? 

Every civilised country in the world posses- 
ses what is called the Poor Law intended to 
take care of its poor population. But in India 
there is no such law. In times past there was 
n0 need for such a law, because the people 
Gould afford to take care of their poor popula- 
tion. The people of India are of a very gene- 
rous disposition, and so the State was not 
required to look after the poor. The caste 
organization and joint-family system of the 
Hindoos and the setting apart of one tenth of 
que’s income which a Muhammadan is required 
by his religion to spend in charity, provided 
the poor and indigent with food and shelter and 
maintained them in decency and respectabi- 
lity, which one looks for in vain in Christian 
countries, But times are now changed. The 
people have become so poor that they cannot 
afford to take care of the poor members of 
their community. Hence it is the bounden 
duty of the State to afford relief to the poor 
of the country, by instituting a measure like 
the Poor Law of England. This should be the 
first step which ought to be taken with the 
least possible delay, in order to save the poor 
people of India from diseases which poverty 
always brings in its train. 

In India whenever the people ask the State 
to do something for them, they are taunted 
by the Anglo-Indians with want of self-help 
and self-respect. But these Anglo-Indians 
forget that the State exists for the people and 
not the people for the State. Why these 
aod Christians should taunt Indians who ask 
for State-help in bettering their condition 
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with want of self-help, is noz nrderstood. 
Do we not find the State doing eve-ything 
to improve the lot of the colonists? In his 
work on “National Life and Charucte,,” Mr. 
Pearson writes :— 

“<*Tf the Englishman, said Fortescus, icar hundred 
years ago, ‘be poor, and see another mar having 
riches, which may be taken from him cy night, he 
will notsparetodo so.’ The Englishman ‘s a Lttie less 
disposed now to right himself by vioicnrer, but he 
has a power of righting himself by law waicl he did 
not possess in Fortescue’s days and wtecl may be 
used with very notable consequences. His encency 
in Australia, where he is carrying ont redern ideas 
with great freedom, is to adopt a very extensive 
system of State Socialism. He goes to the state for 
Railway and irrigation works; the Staite n Victoria 
provides him with costless schooling for b_3 children ; 
the State in New Zealand insures him ; the Stase every- 
where provides work for him, if timesare bad * * *, 
In Victoria and more or less in all iaa solonies, 
though least of all at present in New Sruta Wales, 
the State tries to protect its Citizens from forcign 
competition. These changes from Englis: po icy have 
been adopted gradually and are parsially explained 
by the peculiar circumstances of a yo-mg country. 
What is noteworthy is that they entizel- resommend 
themselves to public sentiment. It is dicicnlt to 
suppose that if emigration from Engluzd sucdenly 
received a great check, the mother-countzy -onfront- 
ed with the task of providing for its yezrl- surplus 
of population within its own boundaries, would not 
gradually and cautiously resort to a sovielism like 
that of Australia.” {p. 102). 

So “the peculiar circumstances” sf India 
demand that the State should at once take 
measures which are calculated to pzevent the 
occurrence of plague. We have saic above 
that the material condition of the people 
should be improved. How isit to be efected ? 
That is a question which we lexve to the 
economists to answer. 

Regarding plague, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of Indie writes 
in his Report for 1904, that 
“itis one thing to deal with epidemic disea—e umong 
Huropeans who are sufficiently edueate: to under- 
stand the object of measures taken fo> tleiy own 
advantage, and live surrounded by all the aids to 
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such measures lent by modern sanitary appliances; 
it is quite another matter to deal with it among orien- 
tals whose terror of such measures leads them to 
oppose them in every way, and generally amid sur- 
roundings which could not be more favorable 
to the spread of the disease if they had been spe- 
cially devised to that end. It is not easy to deal 
* * * * with the ignorance that is convinced 
that plague is introduced and fostered by Government 
in order to reduce a redundant population, with sus- 
picion that sees the disseminating agents In every 
disinfecting party, or with timidity that may be 
turned by an ill-considered action to fanatical frenzy.” 


The Sanitary Commissioner has pleaded, 
though not in so many words, the great neces- 
sity that exists for the diffusion of education 
amongst the masses of the Indian population. 
But will the Christian Anglo-Indians with 
their policy of “enlightened selfishness” in 
governing India, help to spread education 
among the natives of India? ‘Do they not 
ery without rhyme or reason that the spread 
of education is doing great harm to the pro- 
per administration of the country? And was 
it not with this object in view that that “ Su- 
perior Person,” Lord Curzon the truthful, 
and his satellites, conspired to check the 
spread of education in India ? 


“There is political danger in the belief “ that 
plague is introduced and fostered by Govern- 
ment in order to reduce a redundant popu- 
lation.” We have said that in the Middle 
_Ages the Ohristians believed that the Jews 
introduced the plague in Europe ‘by poison- 
ing the wells and water-supply, and it was 
this belief which led the Ohristiaus'to perse- 
cute, torture and burn to death the innocent 
_ Jews. The people of India are mild and are 

not likely to take the step which the Christians 
did. But we should not close our eyes to the 
danger that exists in the aforesaid belief. 
Measures should be taken to eradicate this 
belief from their mind. How can this be 
done? We see again the importance and 
necessity of diffusing education among the 
masses of the Indian population to gain the 
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abuve object. Nothing short of widespreac 
education in India will destroy the above belief. 
Sanitary measures, too, cannot succeed unless 
the people are educated. 


When plague first broke out in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1896 and 1897, the agency 
employed in suppressing the disease consisted 
mainly of Englishmen, who were very highly. 
paid for their services. The Indian papers of 
this Presidency began to ask the question 
“whom has the plague benefited?” They 
had no difficulty from what they saw before 
their eyes in coming to the conclusion that it 
hac benefited the Englishmen and English 
women, because it provided them with 
situations to which large emoluments were 
attached. 


Again, when about five years ago, plague 
broke out in the Punjab, Government brought 
out from England at great expense men 
whom they called Plague doctors. They w ore 
very highly paid, much more than they could 
have expected to gain from practising their 
profession in their own country. They were 
quite ignorant of the language, manners and 
customs of the people among whom they were 
required to work. The task which they had 
to perform could have been done as efficiently 
(we areinclined to believe more efficiently) 
by the employment of Indian medical men, 
It was a great political as well as economical 
blunder which the Government of India com- 
mitted by importing these plague doctors. 
When the Mulkowal accident occurred, the 
ignorant people naturally concluded that 
plague was being introduced and fostered 
by Government in order to benefit men of 
their own race and creed. To destroy this 
belief it is necessary not only to diffuse edu- 
cation among the masses of the Indian popu- 
lation, but also to employ very largely Indians 
—both medical and lay men~in carryin 
out plague suppression work. Unless the aot 
ernment acts through the leaders of the people, 
its efforts will always arouse suspicion and 
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ear, and therefore, end in failure, partial or 
somplete, if not in disaster. ’ 
It has been contended by many eminent 
medical men that infectious diseases, in- 
luding plague, are caused by not taking a 
proper amount of salt. The salt-tax should 
be done away with altogether. It is a prime 
necessity of life, and taxing it cannot be justi- 
ed on moral or any other considerations. 
Df late, the tax on it-has been again reduced, 
put nothing short of its. total abolition will 
benefit all classes of the Indian people suffi- 
iently. In the Middle Ages, salt was very 
heavily taxed .in-Hurope and that also perhaps 
ontributed to the propagation of the disease. 
The Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 


nent of India in his Report for 1904 writes :— 


“The mud huts of the people favor the spread of 
lague, but they are built of mud beeause that is 
enerally the only material the builder can obtain. 
he thorough disinfection. of such houses is often 
mpossible, * *,.” . 
~The Sanitary Oommissioner could not as a 
xovernment servant say explicitly that the 
beople were too poor to pay for better building 
naterial, and that, therefore, the problem of 
stamping out plague was an economical pro- 
blem: though the implication is quite clear. 

By building model houses for the poor in 
owns and villages where plague has become 
nlmost endemic, the State can do much to- 
wards eradication of the disease. In many 
>olonies, houses are built by the State for the 
accommodation of the poor and the indigent. 

he same should be done in-India also. 

The Sanitary Commissioner to whose report 
we have referred above, says :— 

-“ The administrators are necessarily few in number 
nd the subordinates to whom much of the immediate 
lealing with the people must be entrusted are too 
aften corrupt; venality is no monopoly of. the Indian 
official underling, but in this country venality has 
the peculiarity of being sanctioned by custom and, there- 
fore, of being wnresisted. The difficulty of fathoming 

e motives of natives in abnormal circumstances of 
B oicion and terror is very great, and in the begin- 
qyhe of'an outbreak of plague the people generally 
7 
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dréad the preventive ‘measures of Government far 
more than the disease.” ~ 

We wish to protest in the stronges! man- 
ner possible against the use or abuse af lan- 
guage wantonly indulged in by the Sajivary 
Commissioner.in the passage which we have 
italicised in the above extract. We wonder 
how the Government of India have alowed 
‘such a libel on-the Indian people to be pub- 
lished in their official Report.- The Sanitary 


Commissioner writes that “in this ccuntry - 


venality has the peculiarity of being sarction- 
ed by custom and, therefore, of being unesist- 
ed.” -Will the Sanitary Commissioner b2 good 
enough to furnish us with his autior.ty for 
the above statement? Does he not know 
what his highly educated co-religixrisis and 
compatriots placed in charge of stores luring 
the late Boer war did? They were not all 
underlings. but officers and gentiemcn. Is 
Venality not widespread in English municipal 
institutions ? Is there anywhere in Indic vena- 
lity of such gigantic proportions a2 qcbotains 
in the United States of America ? 

But it is quite true that “the pecple gene- 
rally dread the preventive measures of Go- 
vernment far more than the disease.” Why 
this should be so, will be gathered from. what 
we have already said before. We repect that 
unless and until the agency emploved in 
carrying out plague suppression worE, is large- 
ly and, if possible, wholly Indian, the peo- 
ple must continue to “dread the sreventive 


- measures of Government far more than the 


disease.” : 

We have indicated some of the measures 
which if adopted will do much in preventing 
the disease and mitigating its ravages. But 


all these are palliatives and do not reach the ' 


root of the evil. As long as India 2ontinues 
politically depressed and despondent, as long 
as she continues. to.be looked upon as 
the happy hunting ground .of toss who 
-are failures -in their own courtry, cs long 
as the resources of India are crained as 
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mercilessly as they are at present, as long as 
India is made to exist for the services and 
not the services for India, and as long as the 
Industries of India are not encouraged by 
Bounties, Protection or other measures, we 
for our own part, do not see how the plague 
can be stamped out of the country by inocu- 
lation or destruction of rats. This wholesale 
destruction of rats may produce some other 
calamity. worse than the Bubonic Plague. 
In France where birds have been destroyed 
wholesale, the peasants are the great sufferers. 
Their crops are destroyed by insects and 
worms on which birds used to feed. In the 
economy of nature, Providence has assigned 
every creature its definite and proper part. 
The rat has been in existence since the very 
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beginning of the world, and it is- not meant 
to carry and propagate the germ of plague. 
Because we do not fully understand the part 
it plays in the economy of nature, that is no 

reason why we should destroy it wholesale. 
We have said that the question of Plague 
prevention is more political, social and 
economical than medical. And we conclude 
by saying that unless and until India is 
granted the boon of Swaraj, we do not see 
how else the plague can be totally stamped 
out of the country. Its converse may not be 
true, Swaraj may not be, as in fact it-is not, 
a panacea for all evils including the plague, 
but we do firmly believe and assert that 
Swaraj is an essential condition precedent to 
the total extermination of the plague in India. 
BALWANT DAMODAR BIJAPURKAR. 


WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON 


“ What learning has perished with him! 
How vain seems all toil to acquire!" 


HE January number of “The Modern 
i} Review ” opens with an article on “ Wes- 
tern Literature and the Educated Public 

of India,” which was the full text of the 
address delivered by the late Mr. William 
Knox Johnson after the convocation of the 
University of Allahabad held in November, 
1905. It was not intended to be a magazine 
article. Those who have read it with care 
must have been struck with the fact that it 
was not an article in itself, but a compendium 
of a series of articles which could and should 
have been written if it were to be made 
intelligible to the general class of readers 
in India. Nothing short of the tragic and 
‘sudden death of the writer of it would have 
made it imperative or even possible to publish 
it in the form in which it was delivered as an 


address. It would seem that while delivering 
the address, the speaker had, in many places, 
been communing with himself, making audible 
notes of his observations, and, although not 
oblivious of his surroundings, he certainly had 
not taken his audience into his full confidence. 
If he had done so, I should not have felt the 
painful necessity of writing this note on him. 
One thing more about the article itself: to 
appreciate it, one should not read it by him- 
self but have it read to him by some one else, 
and read slowly and sonorously. There is a 
vein- of thought underlying the superficial 
extent of the article, which a mere reader of 
it as it is printed, and not acquainted with the 
personality of the writer, would not detect. 
My first acquaintance with Knox Johnson 
was made in January, 1905, when he came to 
Jubbulpore as Principal of the Governme 
College. The College was then closed on 
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account of Plague. I went to the College 
Library one morning and was standing there 
looking at some books when in walked a man 
with what Mrs. Humphrey Ward calls ‘a 
literary stoop’ and a halting gait. On enter- 
ing the library he accosted me by asking who I 
was and what I was doing there. Ireplied in 
Scotch fashion, by asking him in return whe- 
ther he was the newly appointed Principal. (He 
had arrived only the night before and had not 
taken charge then.) He replied, that from 
some previous correspondence he supposed he 
was to be the Principal, but that at present 
his orders were to report himself at Jubbul- 
pore, which he had done by wiring his arrival 
to the Secretariat, and for all that he knew 
officially, he was not sure whether he would 
be the Principal in the College or a Tahsildar 
in the town! A conversation begun with so 
much frankness and humour could not help 
drawing us towards each other. He asked 
me to show him round; and I began by show- 
ing him the library in which we were standing 
at that moment. He enquired if that was all 
the Library: I did not realise the significance 
of the word ‘all’ until a few weeks later, 
when he asked me to pass an evening with 
him. It was then that I saw the house,—at 
which I visited the former Principals,—one of 
them in his bachelor days as well as after his 
marriage,—and which was then regarded as 
quite cosy and comfortable,—literally walled 
with books, with Knox Johnson standing in 
the middle of a room, greeting me humorously 
by asking me to sit on a pile of books which 
were lying on the floor, as he said he did not 
know where to make me sit, since he did not 
know where to put away his books,—the house 
awas too small for his Library! Then I 
understood the meaning of the word ‘all’ 
which he used in connexion with the College 
mibrary when I first met him. 

‘Knox Johnson was a voracious reader. 
He was thoroughly conversant with the four 
Modern Languages which he calls in his 
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memorable address, the four keys to Modern 
HKuropean Thought. All the maste--rleces 
of Huropean literature were to be fourd -n his 
house : one would find English, Frerch, serman 
and Italian books, interspersed with Latin 
and Greek masters, shelved together accord- 
ing to the progressive nature o° tkeir sub- 
jects. Every book contained marg nel notes 
indicating the manner in which it hed been 
read. Almost all the current perioda.s on 
general literature in the four countrics were 
purchased by him: it was a sight to se his 
weekly foreign mail containing pap=rs and 
books, brought in,—not by his peon who was 
driven out of his wits on the first cccasion 
he was sent for it,—but by the postal ~ar! A 
visitor coming to his house on that da> would 
find it difficult to make his way throrzh this 
mass’ of literature strewn on the fleor and 
scattered on almost all the availabla sats, in 
order to find a seat for himself, 

To Knox’ Johnson literature wes @ means 
to an end: the language and history of a coun- 
try were to be studied, not merely zor the sake 
of knowing the condition of it, bus fo- under. 
standing the development and the current 
of thought in it. With him the lifsrature 
and the history of a country were tLe vade 
mecum of the philosophy of its pecpl. One 
can easily understand what exaltel vews of 
humanity are to be found in a min who 


thus derives philosophy from every lif=rature ° 


and history! I always agreed witL h'm in 
thinking that philosophy has its rational 
characterestic, quite as much as largtage or 
history has. No two nations can hav their 
philosophies exactly alike; nor can Jhiloso- 
phy be isolated from the environmerts where 
it has had its growth. It is for =kis potent 
reason that he was averse to the t2azhing of 
Huropean Philosophy to Indian TJrlezgra- 
duates, as a subject isolated from the  h:Joso- 
phy of their own country. He could rane only 
two persons amongst his acquainzances. viz., 
Dr, Thibaut and Mr, Venis, who conle teach 
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European Philosophy to Indian students,— 
, because they both knew and understood 

Indian Philosophy from the point of view of 
_an Indian. 

He had similar views regarding the suit- 
.ability of English Political Economy for Indian 
. Undergraduates. English Political Heonomy 

is the political economy of a mercantile 
~ people,—a people with whom art, and not 
' nature, is the prime producer, while the politi- 
cal economy of an Indian should be principally 
that of an agricultural people,—of a people 
for whom nature is a factor of prime impor- 
tance. It is necessary for a mercantile 
people on the one hand to sell all they can, 
and the more they sell the better for them,— 
even if by so doing they should be required 
toimport their daily necessities from else- 
where. But, on the other hand, for an Indian, 
his produce is of daily necessity to him, and 
hence it is no politics or economy for him to 
sell all, nor to import as much as possible from 
outside, because the import will not cease, 
while his produce may fail and thus render 
him a bankrupt: an Indian has no control over 
his producing agency, viz., nature, and hence 
his existence in the field of Political Economy 
is a precarious one, to safeguard which he 
must develop his own Political Economy. 

I first came to talk on philosophy with Knox 
Johnson over the two volumes of Merz’s 
“ History of Kuropean -Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’’-—the first volume of which 
I first saw in his own library. There are a few 
chaptersin those volumes which a non-mathe- 

‘matical reader does not relish. Assuming 
that Merz was a mathematician, Knox Jobnson 
used to taunt me by saying that mathematical 
men never considered that there could be 
any other thought but mathematical thought. 
Ouriously enough, the only branch of Physical 
Science he had any liking for, was Astronomy, 
for which, he admitted, he had to depend 
jargely on mathematical deductions, which he 
had perforce to take for granted. 


* 
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Knox Johnson was a versatile speaker on 
maby subjects: he was a very entertaining con- 
versationalist,—I might have added,—a very 
entertaining host as well. I have heard from 
one of his Oxford friends that he was an ex- 
termely social man in his Oxford days and was 
regarded as a boon companion by everybody 
who met him at Oxford. But Jatterly he kept 
rather too much to himself, although I found’! 
that, when drawn out of his shell, he was very 
genial and entertaining. But it is not thus 
alone that Knox Johnson can be set up as an 
ideal before us: it was an atmosphere of Wes- 
tern Literature which he carried about with 
him which singled him out as a representative 
of a type of men of whom we have very few 
specimens in India. We have had several ins- 
tances of European scholars in India, e. g. Dr. 
Thibaut and Mr. Venis, who have been very 
close students of our literature and philoso- 
phy. There have been some who, if it weré 
only to shake off their inanity, have made their 
surroundings a subject of their study; and 
there have been others who by force of their 
genius, penetrated the intricacies of our liter- 
ature and philosophy and lived in the atmos- 
phere of them. There is also the instance ofa 
man of genius like Mr. Cox* of Muir Central 
College, who has brought a European fame with 
him. But of a purely European scholar who, 
although not one of the makers of thought, 
but being a close student of Buropean thought, 
brings all his European literary atmosphere 
with him and bodily transplants himself with 
leaf, root and soil, in our midst, Knox Johnson 
was a unique specimen: he while living in his! 
Indian surroundings in which he was placed, 
created, as it were,a simultaneous environ- 
ment of his own with which he was in daily 
contact and whose growth and development 
pulsated in him to the same degree as it did 





* Perhaps there are not many people who come across Mr. oad 
daily who are aware that he is an original thinker of very high repu- 
tation in Europe, and that he is one of those who laid the foundation 
of the Caleulus of Extension or what is popularly known as the Geo- 
metry of the Fourth Dimension. 
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in one who was living in the actual literary at- 
mosphere of Europe. It was a marvellous 
feat of literary activity to keep the integrity 
of such an artificially created atmosphere 
without overlapping it with the one in which 
he found himself, but keeping it markedly dis- 
tinct. During the brief period of my acquain- 
tance with him TI found him as if living ina 
Aual world; he was sympathetic and interest- 
ed in his physical surroundings, but all the 
while it would be clearly manifest to one who 
had a glimpse of his inner self that he was enve-. 
loped in the atmosphere of European thought. 
His incessant touch with European literature 
was a feature of life which we seldom come 
across in this country. After his tragic death 
in June last, Mr. Corbett, a young civilian, who 
was deputed to prepare an inventory of his 
property, while looking ‘through the house, 
remarked to me that, on entering the house, he 
felt as if he was in a moment transported to a 
Don’s rooms at Oxford or Cambridge,—one can 
hardly expect to see a house in this country 
furnished with books in such a style! 

At the time the address referred to in the 
beginning of this articie, was written, Knox 
Johnson was engaged in writing on’ “The In- 
fluence of Italian Literature on. European 
Thought.” The readers of “The Modern Re- 
view ” will now understand why the writer of 
the address which formed the opening article 
of the first issue of the Review had his mind 
in two places as it were, in Allahabad, just as 
much as in Europe! 

Knox Johnson’s philosophy of matrimony 
was no less idealistic than his philosophy of 
literature and history. He did not believe that 
two persons,—a man and a woman,— were ever 
created whose ideas and temperaments could 
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exactly coincide. There is, therefore, more 
speculation than harmony in marriaze. In 
contriving -to arrive at an approximation of 
harmony there must be a considerab_e smount 
of “ giving and taking” on both sides, which 
constitute the aggregation of what i: called 
‘Love.’ Now, ‘giving and taking’ witE facili- 
ty is only possible as long as the mini & both 
volatile and receptive, and that only Imppens 
in the prime of youth, as, wh‘le ths mind 
grows, it gets what may be called ‘ w2ather- 
beaten’ to the habits and customs to which it 


is subjected in actual life, and thus IGes its 


flexibility and acquires a certain am-unt of 
rigidity which makes it immune to vclai vility 
and receptivity. It was, therefore, lis-opinion 
that, although one should not advocats child- 
marriage, the proper period for msrricge was 
the prime of youth, when the mind is most 
impressionable and elastic. The first time 
when I heard him speaking on the susject, I 
felt that he was giving out the philosophy of 
his soul in contra-distinction to the phaosophy 
of his mind. I could not help woncering if it 
were not the same soul which onc= spoke 
out with’ crying emphasis in “Toves Jest- 
book”’* 


‘ «© Heart—O Heart! is it thy heart or min: — 


Thy héart.or mine, not great enouga for Lcve 2?” 
—and again questioned further on——‘Ts self 
insuperable ?” Alas! that one could je t inthe 
same vein while crying “ All ‘is trok=n tune, 
a song forgot!” What ruthless hend can 
pluck a volatile and‘a receptive heart and re- 
place it by what | is a pOncescE ye rigid_concoc- 
tion ! | 


‘ 


A. ©. Datta, 


**“erra Tenebrarum, Love's Jest-book and Other Verses”, by 
William Knox Johnson, (Trubner & Co.,) 1898. 
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THE PROVINCIAL CONFERENCES AT ALLAHABAD 


- 


[rca week was the season of Provin- 
cial Oonferences; all the provinces 
except Madras and the Punjab having 

held their Conferences then. The Nineteenth 

Bengal Provincial Conference was held at 

- Berhampore with Mr. Dip Narain Singh of 

Bhagalpore as President; the Fourteenth 

Bombay Provincial Conference was held at 

Surat under the presidency of Sir Bhalchan- 

dra Krishna; the Third Central Provinces and 

Berar Provincial Conference was held at 

’ Raipur under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 

R. N. Mudholkar, At Raipur an Industrial 

and a Social Conference were accompaniments 

- of the Provincial Conference; at Surat there 

was an Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 

an Industrial Conference, a Social Conference, 

a Temperance Conference, an Orphanage Con- 

ference, and a Swadeshi Sammilan, of which 

the Industrial Conference had Mr. R. 0. Dutt 
and the Swadeshi Sammilan had Dewan Baha- 
dur Ambalal S. Desai for Presidents. The 

Exhibition was opened by the Hon’ble Mr. J. 

W. P. Muir-Mackenzie. The Fifteenth Madras 

_ Provincial Conference will be held at Vizaga- 

patam at the beginning of June, and there will 

be as usual an Industrial Exhibition and an 

Industrial and a Social Conference along with 

it. The Fifth Punjab Provincial Conference 

will be held at Rawalpindi in the month of 

October. 

The Conferences held at Allahabad were 
the first of their kind. It was a matter of 
just reproach against these Provinces that 
they considerably lagged behind other pro- 
vinces in public-spiritedness; that they had 
no Association and held no Conference. It 
must be a source of satisfaction to all, that 


at last the reproach has been removed. And 
every individual who helped in any way and 
to any extent in the bringing into existence 
of the Conference, deserves credit for render- 
ing what we consider to be an important pub- 
lic service. The Working Committee at Alla- 
hakad were confronted by one great and one 
small difficulty. The former was an act of 
God; perhaps the latter, too, could not be 
helped. The fell pestilence which has for so 
long been taking toll from among the people 
of these Provinces along with those of other 
paris of India was in its full swing, as it is 
still, at the time of the Conference, and, the 
attendance of delegates from the mofussil 
was thereby considerably affected. Still 133 
delegates were present, of whom 67 were 
from the districts. And the Conference being 
but: the first Conference, we have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with this number. The 
second difficulty referred to above was creat- 
ed hy some persons at Allahabad who wanted 
the Conference to pass certain propositions 
and conduct its proceedings in a particular 
manner. It was the question of boycott which 
again was the bone of contention as at the 
Oalcutta Congress, The Committee ‘solved 
the difficulty by taking full advantage of 
some defects in the meeting held by the pro- 
boycott people to elect delegates, and keep- 
ing out those delegates altogether. Whether 
it was technically right in so acting, perbaps 
admits of a doubt. That the decision was 
responsible for the smooth conduct of business, 
is certain. The future sessions of the Con. 
ference will be held under the auspices of the 
United Provinces Association, which has 
again been started, in such manner as it may | 
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deem fit, and one may, therefore, expect that 
Similar technical questions will not create 
difficulties in the future. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru of the High Court Bar, 
who presided at the Conference, delivered what 
was on the whole an able Presidential address. 
Pandit Motilal though not absolutely new to 
public life, was a comparative novice in the 
handling of public questions. But the skill as 
‘an advocate which has come to him by long 
years of successful practice at the bar stood 
him in good stead in advocating the cause of 
his countrymen from the Presidential chair of 
the Provincial Conference. His whole speech 
was marked by vigour and cleverness, and the 
subjects in the discussion of which these were 
most conspicuous were the Swadeshi and boy- 
cott, and the Hindu-Mahomedan problem. The 
attitude which he urged his countrymen to 
adopt in their dealings with Government is 
essentially the right attitude. Perhaps the 

veakest part of the speech was where the 
President discussed some important provincial 
questions beginning with the financial settle- 
ment between the Supreme and Provincial 
Governments. But the speakers at the Con- 
ference who moved and seconded the various 
Resolutions did ample justice to these ques- 
tions. One word remains to be said before we 
take leave of Pandit Motilal and his speech. 
His conduct of the business of the Conference 
as well as its Subjects Committee earned for 
him just admiration. - He showed a combi- 
nation of firmness and conciliatoriness, an 
amount of tact, but for which so much busi- 


ness could not have been transacted in so. 


short a time to the satisfaction of all. 

The Resolutions passed at the Conference 
covered a very wide range. Political ques- 
tions like the need for a further expansion and 

reform of the Legislative Council ; adminis- 
| trative questions like the larger employment 
haf Indians in the public service, and the sepa- 
ration of judicial from executive functions; 
questions of finance like the financial settle- 
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ment, between the Provincial an: Supreme 
Governments and the condition :f District 
Board and Municipal finances ; ques:ziors bear- 
ing on the material condition of the zea le like 
the Land Revenue question ; and ths q.testion 
of education in all its branches,—these and 
several others engaged the time ani attention 
of the Conference and were dehztel with 
equal ability and knowledge. Hcmase was 
paid to the new feeling in the country by 
a resolution being passed on the Svvadeshi 
movement. And in accordance w.:h he Re- 
solution of the last Congress to t-at effect, 
a Provincial Congress Committee hes been 
formed. The Conference will mee: next year 
at Lucknow. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath was th= Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Conference. Lila Baij 
Nath has always been noted for his capacity 
for taking pains, and his address zeJds to his 
reputation in this regard. He hes fcr years 
devoted great attention to questiozs touching 
the social and economic well-being of his 
countrymen, and, therefore, it was in the 
fitness of things that he was callsd 1p0n to 
preside at the first Industrial Conufezence of the 
United Provinces, His masterly s--vey of the 
industrial situation in these Provinces is 
reprinted in this number of the Modern Review 
along with the papers read at the Con: erence, 
and we will not take up space here egain in 
placing before the readers the princ:pel points 
made therein. Suffice it tosay that th2 Presi- 
dential address as well as the other papers, 
will all amply repay perusal. Th2 principal 
resolutions passed at the Confererce had 
reference to the sugar and weaving :ncustries. 
The Conference rejoiced at the grcwth of 
Swadeshi sentiment in regard to both these 
industries and urged practical measures for 
increasing the supply of the home procucts ;— 
in the one case, by improving ths methods 
of sugarcane cultivation and the pzocesses 
of extracting juice and the adoption of the 
most economical and -up-to-date methods of 
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refining.; in the other, by erecting a large making for progress. Still he is an orthodox 
number of spinning and weaving mills as well ‘Hindu, and when weremetmber this and consi- 
as by introducing the use of improved hand- der the boldness of his utterance, we cannot but 
looms among the weavers. It is noteworthy feel the progress which the reform movement 
that at no sitting of the Industrial Conference, is noiselessly making amongst us. We attach 
_ has a resolution been passed recording appro- great importance to the fact that from among: 
val of the Swadeshi movement, but measures orthodox Hindus of high caste should come an 
have been recommended the adoption of which advocate of the modification of the Civil 
‘ will have the effect of ensuring its success. Marriage Act so as to do away with the dec- 
This is as it should be, for whatis gained laration that those who marry in accordance- 
by Industrial Conferences which will simply with its provisions are not Hindus, and to 
echo the market cry that the Swadeshi make it applicable to all Hindus who wish to 
movement is good and deserves support? take advantage of its provisions. The Act is 
As if anybody, too, had ever denied it. The so imperfect on one or two vital points that 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Hewett, sent it isa wonder that it should have ever been 
a message of sympathy to the Conference, accepted by Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen. But 
and he seems to be anxious to do a good deal perhaps that was all that could be got at the 
for thesuccess of the industrial movement. time. There is no excuse, however, for its 
_ We must not omit to mention, before leaving retention as it is, and a well organized agita- 
the Industrial Conference, the practical:-work tion must be set on foot to get. it amended 
done at it in the shape of the formation of in the manner the best Indian opinion—Brah- 
the United Provinces Pioneer Sugar Mills mo as well as non-Brahmo—demands. The 
Company, Limited, with a capital ofa lakh  jdeas of educated India are changing fast, and 
of rupees, of which Rs. 53,600 were subscrib- gocial legislation is called. for to give effect 
‘ed on the spot. An excellent exemple this, to thé new opinions cherished by them. But 
which other Industrial Conferences should there is a large mass of opinion against such 
follow. .It must be made a rule that no Indus- legislation by Government as well as any 
.trial Conference should be held without amount of reluctance to undertake it’ on the 
forming at least one company for taking up part of Government. The unwillingness on 
some remunerative industry or another. either side will have to be overcome and the 
_ There remains the Social Conference on necessary new laws obtained, and this means 
which to say a few words. Munshi Ganga much organized work on the part of the more 
Prasad Varma delivered an excellent Presi- advanced among us. We hope the workers will 
dential address, Mr. Ganga Prasad is a friend not be wanting when there is need for them. 


of progress and a supporter of all movements ; CO. Y. OHINTAMANI. 
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AN APPEAL TO THEOSOPHISTS 


~ HE Modern Review for March, 1907, under phical Society. Mrs. Besantis a-gifted orator 
|" the heading ‘Mrs.Besant’s political dicta’ and is undoubtedly a remarkable: individua 
criticized some of the political views of of ourtime. But she has not studied Indian 

the present de facto President of the Theoso- history, Indian politics and Indian economics. | 
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As such, she should not ‘express any opinion 
yn Indian political questions. Of course, she is 
»therwise a well read person, and it seems: to 
me that her political opinions are formed on a 
study of the writings of Voltaire and Rous- 
3eau, whose works she must have read with 
great eagerness in those days when she was a 
pronounced atheist. Regarding the politics 


of Voltaire, Lecky writes :— 

~ “In general, however, Voltaire was quite indifferent 
© representative Government, provided the Sove- 
‘eign regulated his conduct by fixed law, gave religious 
und intellectual liberty to his people, and favoured 
\dministrative reform. Democratic Government was 
»qually repugnant to his judgment and to his tastes, 
{ll his’ leanings were towards rank: and culture 
ind refinement; and while sincerely desiring to im- 
»rove the material condition of the masses of mankind, 
1e: had very little genuine sympathy with them, 
ind utter disbelief in their capacities. He could not 
‘orgive Shakespeare for his close contact and sympathy 
vith common types of life and character, and for his 
complete disregard of the conventional elegancies and 
‘tateliness of the French stage; and his ‘ignoble 
gneers at the humble origin of the Maid of Orleans, 
und at the poor relations of Rousseau, disclose a 
feeling which was expressed in innumerable passages 
in his confidential letters. ‘We have never’, he once 
wrote, ‘pretended to enlighten shoe-makers and ser- 
vants. ‘The true publicis always a minority. The 
rest is the vulgar. Work’‘for the little public.’ * What 
she populace requires is guidance and not instruction 
—it is not worthy of the latter.’ ‘It is not the 
lay-labourer, but the good bourgeois who needs in- 
struction.’—Lecky’s History of England, Vol. VI, pp. 
200-201). 

Rousseau was also not in favour of demo- 
cratic Government. In his Contrat Social, 
he writes :— 

‘A democratic government is suitable for small, an 
aristocratic government for moderate, a monarchical 
government for great States,’ ‘A democratic or popu- 
lar government is more subject than any other to civil 
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wars and.internal agitations, for there .3 Bo oiher 


~ government which tends so strongly and sc coastaatly 


to change its form, and which requires mv73 Wigilence 
and courage to maintain.’ ‘If there wezs = people 
of guds, they would govern themselves as 2 Jemocracy. 
So perfect a form of government is no~ suited for 
men,’ * * *§ The best and most natural ordez is, that the 
wise should govern the multitude, prov dec ons is 
sure that they govern it for the profit of the maltitude, 
and not for their own.’ ‘Government belang= to the 
small number, the superintendence of go7zerment to 
the people at large.’ 

He considered aristocratic govermme=nt the 
best. 

Mrs. Besant is reported to have sad that 
she was disappointed with Mr. Dsdabhai 
Naoroji’s Presidential address, beca -se it con- 
tained nothing new or original. B-t 3 there 
anything new or original in her own dicta? 
Are they not, in the theory under?yinz them, 
the reiteration of the views of V<tare and 
Rousseau, and; in the concrete sugzestions of 
a royal viceroy, &c., a repetition of wiat the 
Civil and Military Gazette had se-:d bng ago 
and the Aga Khan recently ? 

At present the political ‘views af “Toltaire. 
and Rousseau are discredited all over the 
civilized world. As long as Mrs. Sesant had 
no official position in the Theosophieal Society, 
she was at liberty tosay anything t-atpleased 
her on political and social subjects without 
in the least compromising the postion of 
that Society. But now if she goas against 
the trend of public opinion in msste-s social 
and political, she will make the Teosopiical 
Society very unpopular in this coumtry. Hence 
I appeal to those Theosophists who carry 
influence with her to advise her rot to open 


‘her lips again to express her views or Indian 


political and social questions. 
AN Inviax FEF. T, 8, 
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DMITRI IVANOWITSCH MENDELEEF 


HEN a great man disappears from our 
W midst, we popularly speak of it in 
Indian parlance as the fall of an Indra 
or the overthrow of a Chandra. Such a loss 
of an Indra of the chemical kingdom occurred 
in the death of Prof. Mendeleef, who passed 
away about two months ago in his seventy- 
fourth year, 
: Mendeleef’s life 
was devoted to the 
pursuit of chemis- 
try; yet we hesitate 
to call him a che- 
mist, as this term 
has beén tisurped by 
analysts and phar - 
macists, patent me- 
dicine vendors and 
bronco and blanco 
manufacturers. It 
would be almost a 
sacrilege to place 
Mendeleet amongst this class of chemists, and 
80 it isarelief to see that “The Chemist and 
Druggist, ” reputed to be the accredited organ 
of this class ‘of people, i is the first to point out 
that the most appropriate name fora worker 
"Tike Mendeleef is “ Scientific Seer.” 7 
_ To most of our readers, an enumeration of 
the details of his work would be unintelligible. 
) We. shall try, therefore, to exemplify his 
‘gpeculative insight by an attempt at an 
. explanation of his life’s greatest work. 
Ghemistry asa science seeks to investigate 
the change in the composition of substances, 
and as a result of these investigations, it has 
been established that all the material things 
can be decomposed into about seventy ele- 





mentary ‘substances, which cannot be further- see the full importance and utility of such a law. 


split up. These correspond to the five Bhutas 
of the ancient Hindu philosophy, earth, water, 
fire, air and ether, though of course their 
numerical strength has been greatly increas-- 
ed by modern research. Now, according to 
a theory first propounded by Dalton, the 
Kanada Muni of England, these elements 
are composed of minute indivisible particles, 
called atoms, the atoms of the same element 
having the same weight, and those of different 
elements having different weights. 

Tc find out unity amongst diversity is the 
highest feat of a cultured intellect. In search 
of such a uniform law connecting the differeiit 
isolated elements, Mendeleef first enunciated 
his famous generalisation known as the Perio-- 
dic law in the following way :-- 

“The elements if arranged in groups of seven, 
according to the weights of their atoms, exhibit an 
evident similarity in properties.”* 

These words seem very simple, but lo! by 
a flourish of the magical wand of the chemical 
conjurer, heaps of jarring atoms of different 


‘elements 


“In order to their stations leapt,” 


‘and there was order and harmony in chemis- 


try instead of the prevailing chaos and con- 
fusion. ; 
This sort of arrangement of the elements 
may fitly be compared to a musical scale, con- 
taining the notes, 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, 
Do, etc., 
higher octaves being placed just beneath 
these notes. If any note be missing from the 
scale, we can tell at once from its would be 
position, its pitch and other properties. 
© A similar law under the name of “ Law of Octaves ” was “f 
advanced by the English chemist Newlands, who, however, failed 
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By such. analogical considerations Mendeleef 
predicted the existence and properties of three 
different elements, and it was.a signal triumph 
of-his life to see his predictions verified to the 
letter by .the discovery of the elements 
Gallium, Germanium and Scandium, named 
after the. countries of their respective disco- 
veries. Ages ago, the poets sang of the 
music of the spheres. - It was reserved for a 
scientist to discover the music of the atoms. 
Carlyle says that a thinking man is the worst 
enemy the prince of darkness has; but for a 
scientist or a student of science,.a thinking 
man. is the best friend he ever can have. For 
the labour of the student is half lessened by 
the. systematic gener alisation achieved by 
right. thinking, © and if he cares for work; he 
will find ample food in the ever-full granary 
of a- happy. thought. 

-And though in the world of dignene Men- 
deleet’s work was epoch-making, yet he never 
overrated the importance of his work. He 
knew that a higher step must be taken, a 
greater generalisation advanced, before che- 
mistry could be made a perfect science. His 
work in. this respect may aptly be compared 
to that of Kepler in Astronomy, though he did 
not, out of modesty, lay any claim to similar 
rank . among workers in- ‘chemistr Vv. He 
announced the nearer approach of a coming 
Newton in chemistry with as fervent a, faith 
as that of,John the ‘Baptist who “ bare wit- 
ness of one, mightier than he, who was to 
come afterhim.” ° 

Mendeleef’s great work entitled “PY inciples 
of Chemistry ” isa classic in the domain of 
chemical literature. 

“Ibis nob easy,” says Professor Thorpe, a very 
acute and sober critic, ‘to avoid speaking of this work 
in terms which savour of hyperbole. Most treatises 
on chemistry owe a great deal to their predecessors. 
Indeed there is probably no form of literature which 
SO obviously proceeds on evolutionary principles. 
But Mendeleef's great work is a thing apart—some- 
thing sui generis. The bare facts of chemistry in 
greater or less detail are common to all such works, 
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but most of ret we fear, would be, classed by Lamb 
among the books which are no books. Ib -s not so 
with Mendeleef's ‘ Principles.’ In its insignt; in its 
grasp of detail and principle, in its extrrordinary 
power of co-ordination, in its: suggestiveness and in 
its wealth of speculation, itis a book amorg books, 
and may .be read with profit and pleasure: jceasionally 
tinctured with ‘amusement by every true sfident, no 
matter how vid. To those who had the gard >ortuné ‘to 
know its author personally, it reflects the mar in every 
page. Even the footnotes a are instinet wth sharacter 
and ori iginality.” ° 
Mendeleef was of wide liberal views eat 
intensely national. A cursory glance at the 
book serves to confirm this impression. The 
work seems to be imbued with Fatriotic 


fervour ‘from beginning to end. As primarily 


intended for the use of Russiar students, 


though it has since its first publizat.on been 
translated into English and German, «he book 
is full of reference to the work of Russian 
chemists and deals with.industria. chemistry _ 
from a Russian point of view. It must be 
meutioned in this connection tha; i. is due 
to the initiative of Mendeleef tha: tLe mono- 
poly .in the :-Baku petroleum incus-ry was 
abolished. Since then the hisizcry cf this 
-important industry has been one >f uninter- 
rupted prosperity. And ,thus ane.of the 
commonest necessaries of life, cheap burning 
oil, has been supplied by central.E.1sea to the 
four corners of the old hemisphere 

Another ‘great service which Mendeleet 
rendered to his country and:for whic he may 


justly claim a place in the grateful memory 
-of.his countrymen is his patriotic at-empt to 
enrich his mother-tongue with scient-fic liter- 


ature. Before the sixties.of the iast-century, | 
German was the scientific language c Russia, 
while French was the diplomat.c -medium. 
Mendeleef discontinued the use of tha former 
language, and began, to the dismay and 


despair of his brother chemists in the more 


Western part of Europe, to contrizute his 
original articles in Russian to the then newly 
founded Russian chemical society. One of 
the writers of this article wel! renembers 
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how one of his class-friends at ‘Edinburgh, 

now occupying a distinguished position in the 
' chemical world, was compelled to learn Rus- 
sian with enormous labour, so that he might 
not be deprived of the treasures locked up in 
the irregular orthography and still more irre- 
gular syntax of that Slavonic language. 

The question of education on national lines 
has been brought prominently to the front in 
our country during the present year. Science 
is an important item in the curricula of the 
present system of education. But in this con- 
nection we are very apt to forget that if the 
principles of science are to be diffused amongst 
the majority of our countrymen, the vehicle 
of information should be the vernacular and 
not any foreign language, however rich it may 
be.* In this particular, as In many others, we 
roay, if we like, borrow a leaf from the example 
of Japan. The scientists of that country 
realised very soon that in order to nationalise 
a science, to make it grow spontaneously 
on their own soil instead of rearing it up in 
the hot-house as an exotic plant, scientific 
education, at least the elementary portion of 
it, should be imparted in their own mother- 
tongue. With this object in view, they have 
recently begun lecturing, in the universities 
of Tokyo and Osaka, even on abstruse prin- 
ciples of science in Japanese. 

In these days of Swadeshism, we might 
expeci some of our readers to enquire why we 
are commemorating the services of a foreign 
scientist instead of those of national heroes 
like Sitaram or Pratapaditya or Sivaji. It 

“Vide Preface to Navya Rasayani Vidya (in Bengali). 
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may be urged in extenuation of our guilt, 
the enormity of which, of course, we must 
admit, that science belongs to no particular 
locality or lineage, it respects no distinction 
of race or creed, nor does it recognise 
any national or geographical boundaries, 
However, if the patriotic: cravings of our 
countrymen be still unsatisfied, we must 
acknowledge that we have a defence, which, 
we are sure, will be unreservedly accepted, 
ready in our sleeves. Mendeleef is, after all, 
an Asiatic,* also being born and brought up in 
his early years at Toblosk in Siberia. The 
Kast is proverbial for exuberance of imagi- 
nation. Who knows whether the periodic law 
would not have remained buried in the womb 
of futurity, had not the imagination of young 
Dmitri heen fed by the wild ice-clad prairies 
of Siberia and nurtured in an Asiatic environ- 
ment? And would our readers believe it, he 
knew to some extent Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy also, as we gather from his talk 
about the Sanskrit numerals, eka, divi, etc., in 
his nomenclature and from his contemplations 
on the Buddhist Nirvana? So the East 
can claim Mendeleef equally with the West, 
as in him the imagination of an Oriental 
was happily wedded to the activity of an 
Occidental. ' 


“Tt should be remembered that the first chemist of Indian blood 
was Lourenyo; a fellow-student of Sir Henry Roscoe and a pupil of 
Bunsen at Heidelberg n the early fifties of the last century. He was 
a native of Goa, but as his own country had no need of him in those 
dark days, he went to Portugal to try his fortune and became Profes- 
sor of chemistry at Lisbon. 


P, OC. Ray, 
BIDHUBHUSHAN DATTA, | 
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I 

WAS born in the year one thousand eight 

hundréd and sixty-two, and to-day while 

I take up my pen with a resolution to 
nmit to paper the trials and experiences 
a Brahman woman, I have attained my 
ty-fifth year. I am an old woman. My 
ir is grey, my features are heavy; and 
my heart are feelings of joy and woe which, 
ule I write, make my feeble hand quake. 
[ would never have done what Ihave now 
.de up my mind to do—to write my biogra- 
y. Ihave no achievements to chronicle. I 
re no advent ures to recount. But it is very 
‘ely that to the lot of a single human being 
[sorrows somany and so great. It was 
ne, in the last thirty years, to enjoy a posi- 
nand a name envied by my friends. It was 
ne, too, to suffer reverses which have pro- 
-ed me the sympathy of my deadliest 
» Andas my experience of life has been 
vast and so varied, and as man always like 
know how his fellow-creatures loved and 
ed, J have thought it properto write my 
rm history. 

II 

As I began, and as every one begins, I was 
*n in the year one-thousand eight hundred 
d sixty-two. I wasthe sixth child ofa 
ppy father. Our home was the richest in 
> village. As far as the eye could reach, all 
jund the village extended vast fields of rice, 
Ving with green and loosing themselves in 
> distant horizon. All those fields and all 
se that worked and lived upon them acknow- 
lged my fatheras theirmaster. Iremember 
ry well the innumerable’ wagons of paddy 
xessantly pouring their heavy loads into 
r granaries during the harvest season. I 


remember very well the tall majestic form of 
my father, conscious of his great zsower and 
wealth, standing out, nodding witL a dignity 
all his own to his servants, and courting each 
wagon as it passed. I remembez, too, my 
brothers, young noisy fellows, full of high 
spirit and audacity, enforcing their authority 
on those who conveyed the paddy to and fro. 
Children of the richest man in the village, porn 
to an estate rich and extensive, ~hey were 
the very pride of the village. An:-, as i: al- 
ways the case, many mothers with daugh- 
ters to marry cast eager eyes on them, but 
always shrank back, for was not my fasher 
the richest landed proprietor there and could 
any minor citizen have the audacizt; to ciaim 
their hands for his daughters? Bat well do I 
remember how occasionally some old man or 
woman would come with a bundle of pa:myra 
leaves to consult the horoscope of some oue of 
my brothers. On such occasions shere sed 
to be some bustle. The guest, wh:,if every- | 
thing should go well, would soon clzim e¢ «lose 
relationship with the family, had zo be pro- 
perly entertained. My brothers w=re ad~ised 
to behave themselves, while my mother, an 
old woman with a remarkable capaci... for 
business, so managed things that a1 who once 


_ visited the house, went away witha great 


admiration for my father’s house, r y brcthers’ 
accomplishments, my mother’s hoszitaliz: and 
the general excellence of everythizg that they 
saw there. 
ITI 

While quite young I was handed over to the 
tender mercies of an old heartless man waov was 
the village school-master, to study sanskrit and 
my vernacular. All that I rememser o* whose 
early days is that I often used to hide ‘rn the 
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dark corners of my father’s house to avoid 
going to his cursed presence, and to elude the 
search which would be made in all detail 
throughout the house and the compound by 
my master, but above all, by my brothers, 
who were my chief. tyrants. The fact is, the 
village school-master made better and freer 
use of his cane than of ‘his learned tongue. 
He would have us get ten or twelve lines by 
heart, or write a couplet twenty times, and at 
every slight mistake down came his cane with 
all its force. He was ‘the terror of all the 
school-going children in-the village. And 
daughter though I was of the richest man in the 
village upon whom depended his very living, 
the old fellow had neither any regard for my 
“position nor any affection for my tender years. 
' But no doubt I made rapid progress under 
“him. 
course without -understanding it. 
‘write my -vernacular. I.could add up any 
amounts of Rupees, annas and pies, and knew 
‘the arithmetical tables by heart. ‘In Sanskrit 
‘I could repeat couplet after couplet written 
‘by:authors like Valmiki and Kalidasa. Of all 
.the girls of the village it was mine to win the 
‘prize. And the old school-master who was 
-the.terror of the boys and girls there, often 
‘spoke to me affectionately. He strongly . re- 


commended -to my father .that I should be 


‘taught music; and as my father had enough 
means at his disposal, he secured the services 

of a famous musician from a neighbouring 

‘village, under whose training I soon became 
‘an expert.singer. -I had-.a good: voice, and, 
-according to my Music Master, understood the 
‘meaning of what I sang, and was, consequen- 
“tly, able ito. sing. with great effect. ‘Thus, 
before I was ten years of age, I-had many 

qualifications to recommend me to a good 

<husband. I'could read—I-could write-—I could 
pas ane a puspane was .soon forthcoming. 
“As a child T-well remember - ‘to: ‘have always 

“ Sdved ‘the Tove of ° ‘my “par ents. “I was -the 
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I could read any Sanskrit book, of. 
T could 


“fields ran, a smiling. expanse.of.green, »waving 
‘and whispering, beautifully :interspersed, with 


~~ 












first daughter of my father. I was reported 
to be a good scholar, and often in his vacant 
hours he would invite his friends and enter 
tain them with my songs. On these occasions 
I always felt shy, and would never sit before 
the audience without the support of mj 
mother. Often, too, my father would ask mé 
to copy a document or a letter for him; and 
his approbation of my work used to be a great 
source of pleasure to me. But while progress 
ing rapidly with my Sanskrit and my singing 
my mother always took care that I did no 
neglect to learn the duties of a housewife 
She taught me to make a curry. ‘She made 
me light the’fire in the stove and clean the 
vessels, and took every opportunity to teacl 
me the responsibilities of the mistress of ¢ 
house. Young as I was, I soon grew to be 
source of help to my mother. I had fow 
younger sisters. I took them to the village 
stream which ran limpidly along the norther: 
extremity of the village; I attended to thei 
toilette and dress ; and relieved my mothe} 
of a good deal of trouble. So much so, that 
though I was only ten, my mother often use 
to look forward with the greatest concern. to 
the time when T should have to go away:td 
the house of him who was yet to marry me. 

Hven as a young girlI had the greatest 
faith in God. Standing -waist-deep -in the 
murmuring stream that flowed. smiling -and 
dimpling beneath me, I loved to look up and 
pray—pray in a-silent, deep and. wondering 
way to Him who made the sun shine gloriously 
—to Him who led the small stream beneath 
me in knotted confusion from ‘yonder - hill, 
where like a thread of silver -I could see‘ thie 
waters fall perpendicularly. --I loved to-look 
around me and hold my-breath in-awe at the 




























‘inexplicable grandeur of the: scene. ‘The fields 
“punning up to the hills to the north, the village 


standing .on a slight eminence to the south, 
while towards: the west.-and the. éast th 
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a huge bunyan and there a tall palmyra. 
uway to the south, rose another mountain 
lly tall as the mountain to che north, and 
1 would ask my father about their height, 
t their distance from the village, about 
rause of the well-known forest fire which 
lalmost every evening be seen lighting 
1e rocks and skies, Coming away from 
scene of grandeur, I would go straight to 
rillage temple, and there prostrating my- 
before the image, silently pray for the 
life and prosperity of my parents and 
hers—as yet the only people in the world 
hom my heart ran out. 
Vv z 

was on one of these mornings when re- 
ing from the temple that I found our house 
bustle. Mr. Narayana had come from the 
village. Mr. Narayana was acknowledged 
>a very rich man ; he was unquestionably 
nost highly educated man in the surround- 
coulitry. For more than twenty years 


ad been a District Judge in an important: 


‘ict. They said he was a very strict 
; though many persons—-whose cases he 
dismissed or passed therein, according to 
‘sense of justice and morality,a wrong 
ment,—averred that he used to take large 
ss. Whatever the truth might be, he 
looked upon with great fear. He had 
‘ed from public service. He had pur- 
ed a large tract of land, and was him- 
educating his three sons. Now and then 
Deputy ‘Collector or the District Munsiff 
eto visit him. It was he alone who had 
wriage. 
azinly more respected, kept no carriage. 
fact is, my father lived ‘as his fathers 
l--simply. Mr. Narayana, on the other 
|, had seen much'of the world, and liked, 
efore, to -have little luxuries of his own. 
ough his village had a population of nearly 
e hundred ‘people, and ‘though there were 

Courts in the vicinity, none -cared to 
r the -expenses of Jitigation and put 


My father, more wealthy and - 
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up with the law’s delay. They ap-ied 
to Mr. Narayana to settle their dBptutes 
—for, was he not a judge? Azd 30 he 
was a little lord in his village. Hs was 
very liberal, and so the poor loved .in. He 
was proud and self-willed, and so the viLagers 
feared him. He was rich and luxur.ovs, and 
so others enviedhim. But Mr. Narajara was 
avery superior man, and great ind=ec must 
he have been when the most silent ard the 
most retired manin all:'the world, ay grave 
old father, acknowledged his supertority and 
especially enjoined my mother to yersonally 
superintend the feast prepared for | .m 
VI 

And so Mr. Narayana came; and came in his 
palanquin, borne by eight of hisservents. The 
whole village was gathered before c ir hcuse. 
While my father was receiving hin. amd ac- 
knowledging, in his few words, the ]l:ncr cone 
him by his visiting his house, Mr. Ma: arvana 
had a look of pleasure and a nod of sympathy 
for all assembled there. He could ake him- 
self loved ; and when he was taker inco the 
parlour, he took out acouple of rupe2s and 
asked my elder brother to distribute it tc the 
poor. 

Why had Mr. Narayana come? The whole 
village had only one answer to make—tc ar- 
range for the marriage of his eldest. scm with 
me. Yes, I was to be allied to that gr=at house, 
where, it was whispered, even ti>e -vvcmen 
knew English, where certainly, at zn7 rate, 
there was coffee. ‘She deserves a p_inze,” 
said an old woman, as I was hurrjinz past 
the village to my aunt, who lived.a little out 
of the way, to bring her home, foz a grand 
festival was being arranged in horor o1 the 
distinguished guest. “ Look here, “al skmi,” 
said another woman to-her ‘daughter, ° if you 
study well and sing ‘as sweet as Savi ri. you 
too can wed a rich husband.” I <zassed on. 
I felt buoyant. The temple lay bed wser my 
aunt’s house and the stream. Herz I[ »aused, 
‘On looking up to the scene whica nad so 
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often kept me entranced in its majestic gran- 
deur it attracted me with an unusual splen- 
dour. The fields waved with a deeper green. 


The winds sang more sweetly among the leaves. 


The temple itself wore a very solemn aspect. 
I fell down and prayed—prayed to the god— 
prayed to the sun— prayed to the fields—pray- 
ed to the winds—prayed to all those grand, 
inexplicable’ and eternal objects—prayed—lI 
do not know what. 

VII 
' The feast was over. The guest was sitting 
in the parlour. My father, too, was sitting on 
the same mat. Many betel-leaves had been 
eaten: Tobacco had disappeard from the 
plate before them wholesale into their mouths. 
It was then that my father owned my pre- 
sence before them. Yes, my father wanted me 
to sit and sing tohimin his presence. Mr. 
Narayana ‘had wished to see and hear his 
future daughter-in-law. He had expressed a 
desire that before he consulted the horoscopes 
of his son and mine, he would see me; so that, 
so he said, he might go away with his whole 
heart thrown, before God, into the arrange- 
ments for the marriage. 
' My mother came to call me. I did not 
know whatI should do. I was shy. I was 
afraid. With ashriek half of confusion and 
half of triumph I jumped and ran away, away 
to the farthest end of the house. But there was 
my eldur brother. He caught me up in his 
arms, kissed me and took me to my mother, 
who dressed and adorned me with great care. 
“No ”--said my father, and that was the first 
time I remember to have seen him.smile— 
“no, she needs no ornaments. Mr. Narayana 
can see her as she is—she needs no borrowed 
feathers.” 

With trembling steps, modest beyond my 
age, supported by my mother and accompanied 
by my sisters’ all tripping behind me, I ap- 
proached, hesitatingly and my head bent full 
low. Mr. Narayana took me up in his arms, 
and most softly and affectionately placed a 
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relationship. But my father was always the 
stern grave old-fashioned man that he was 
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sovereign in my hands. I looked up to thank 
him. He wasso very good, kind and loving. 
Why should I be afraid of him? Why had I 
ever been afraid of him at all? And so, when 
IT was asked to sing I sang full freely. I had 
no fear. I felt no trembling. But sweetly 
and softly flowed my songs. When I had 
finished, my father took me up inhis arms and 
plecing his hand upon my head blessed me. 
“The great God in Heaven, He knows how 
dearly I wish that this girl should be my 
daughter-in-law,” said Mr. Narayana. “ And 
if -[e wills it, and if the horoscopes agree, she 
shall be yours ”—replied my father. 
Vitl 

That same day another guest was enter 
tained ; he had come to get the horoscope 0 
my elder brother. In giving the bundle oi 
palmyra leaves in which was written the 
future of my brother, which was supposed, a 
any rate,to give an account of what he woul 
be, my father made it distinctly understood tha 
he cared more for the girl than for her money 
“4 rumour bas got about,” said my father, 
“that I will demand three thousand Rupees 
for my son. This”-—continued he, “is a lie 
utterly unfounded. I had never had th 
intention; nor had I by either word or dee 
given any ground to the people to build suc 
conjectures upon.” My father is nota ma 
of many words. And what he says is sal 
once for all. Hverywhere it created a grea 
deal of surprise. Persons, who before tremble 
to stand before him, now approached him not 
merely to claim friendship but an iatimat 






















and no one who could not tell a simple trut} 
ever found it possible to stand up to him an 
give him word for,word or glance for glance. 
He would entertain each man with the same 
stern gravity. He had nothing véry much to 
tell them. “Allow. my wife to see yo 
daughter— Allow my wife to see your niece, 
What she wills is law.” And there were not 


errata na 
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ay girls. who could ‘win my mother's.ap- 


val. My mother cared more for modesty, | 


dience and meekness than beauty, wealth 
sition. Asour family was rich, many 
.families sought alliance with us. But 
mother gave the strictest attention to 
‘character of her future ‘daughter-in-law, 
many:rich and reputed ‘families were-sur- 
ied that-their daughters, beautiful beyond 
cription, accomplished beyond doubt, were 
sed over. “TI have lived with Savitri for 
‘vears ’—said my-‘mother, with tears in her 
s—‘and if I should ever-have a-daughter- 
aw, it shall be one like her or ~never.” 
A. daughter-in-law like Savitri or never—” 
mother’s words still ring in my ears. 
ke me ornever-~"and what wasI? What 
lities had I:other than. those possessed by 
t girls of my ownage? I knew how to sing 
hat did it matter to my mothér whether 1 
so or not? She was always ‘busy. From 
‘ning till late in the evening she had her 
ds full of work. Her hands were never 
. At four in the morning, when the sun is 
far adown in the Hast, could a small light 
‘een casting a pale shred of light from the 
xx portion of our house—the ‘house of ‘the 
lest man in the village. The light is in my 
her’s ‘hand. ‘She hasvisen ‘against the 
’s work. She has left-her husband sleep- 
peacefully on his bed, and standing in the 
hen, with that light in her ‘hand, she.prays 


lent prayer to the Great God Almighty 


allowing for her and for her children 
ther ‘day in the world. Hers is a silent 
‘ere prayer. Then, the lamp finds its usual 


1er, and getting near the heaps of vessels, 


ie containing water, ‘another the remnants 


“curry ‘prepared the day before, she’ flings ' 


‘contents of:éach to its proper place. -And 
w-—cree—craw-——crée —the ‘bucketful ‘of 
er is drawn up fromthe well. ‘This is the 
nd that wakes the'village. The'cock itself, 
‘ould seem, waits for her to pull the bucket 

thus :proclaim ‘that the day is ‘dawning. 


‘a hundred servants, 
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Before the Village is half awake-she kas Finish- 
ed all the preliminaries of ‘her morniag -uties. 


The vessels are cleaned. The inner porzion of © 


the house—and the‘house is not a smal. one— 
is.all well swept and watered. In‘front of the 
house could be:‘seen pictures-and drawings by 
her own hand ‘made with the whits powder 


of a.particular ‘stone. The ‘priest:of the vil- 


lage temple, himself a very holy mar. could 
seea dark form pass the shadow oi th= holy 
banyan tree that shades the temple ashe en- 
tered the holy premises’ with flowers and 
water in hand. Thedark.form is my mcther’s. 
She has done her morning’s work. And be- 
fore the sun: rises she has bathed in she limpid 
stream, offered prayers in the temple and 
made the customary rounds among the mages 
there. When we rise, it shall be to sind the 
house a heaven, so pure--so’‘clean—so bright, 
an angel would seem to inhabit she house. 
Everything silent but everything read>. The 
front of the house so bright that <ne -might, 
as the fable goes, expect ‘the Goddess Sara- 


-swati to‘enter and look in there. My} father 


is-always alate sleeper, and when hc wakes 
‘up he would ‘find everything in order, and his 
wife waiting upon him to do “his Cidcings at 
the merest nod. Thus the morning acvances. 
Father goes to the fields. -Mother-supezintends 
the vegetable garden‘or the cooliss «engaged 
in the paddy room, -Late in th= afternoon 
return my father and:my brothers and after 
attending to their comforts, my mcther dines. 
Then the evening comes on apace. ‘TMhe-same 


‘story is repeated. Flowers are zathered— 


cows are milked—food is prepared —every- 
thing attended to ‘alone and ‘personelly by a 
woman, ‘the -wife of the richest -maa in the 
village, one who had it in her powe-.te employ 
This is a pisture so 


ssimple -and ‘so holy that if-ever -I should be 


6 


proud of my: sex it would -be tecuuse my 
mother was-One of them. 

Evén this mother had said——~ like Savitri 
or never——.” These words ranz e~er in-my 
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ears. I am useful to my mother ?—She finds 
something in me worthy to be wished for? 
Can it be that I could read? What matters 
it to her whether I could read or not. I 
thought, but alas! there was nothing that I 
could find in me worth wishing for. “ Like 
Savitri or never—” those words of my mother 
averted a great danger from me—the danger 
of pride. - 

- Yes—I had begun to feel something which, 
-now that I recollect it, was pride.- I began 
to look down upon my play-mates. I never 
desired to associate with them; and when 
once or twice I was specially sent for, I refus- 
ed on the ground that I could not spare time. 
It slowly began to dawn upon me that I was 
immensely superior to all those whom I called 
friends. I was more wealthy. I was to be 
married in Mr. Narayana’s house. And Mr. 
Narayana himself had taken me up in his arms 
and said that he would have me and me 
alone to wed his son. All these thoughts made 
me proud. But all these were shattered. My 
mother valued me. Yes, but then it was for 
--not my songs—-not my learning--not my 
beauty—but my goodness. If I was good I 
- was all that she valued in a girl—-if I was 
not good I wasnothing. I[ learnt this truth 
out of this—“ Like Savitri or never.” 

d IX 

The horoscopes have been examined and 
they agree well.—Savitri is to be married to 
Mr. Narayana’s son—the marriage will be on 


avery grand scale—the marriage is to take 


_ place in the village. The news flew fast. It 
-spread far and wide. Speculation was rife. A 
rich man’s daughter anda rich man’s son. 
The expenses will belavish. The preparations 
. willbe magnificent. The people waited for 
. the announcement of the day with impatience. 
Hiven in my own house my father showed a 
great deal of restlessness. He gave instruc- 
tions to clean the rooms, to sweep the com- 
pounds, to cut the grass and to polish the 
vessels. 


never satisfy them. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


It would fall flat on the readers to give a de- 
tailed account of a Hindu marriage ; it would be 
uninteresting to recount every little incident. 
It is impossible to present before the reader a 
continuous picture of all that takes place with- 
oui taking considerable space. The number of 
relatives that arrive almost every hour with 
their relatives and children, the great pan- 
dal erected to give better accommodation, 
as well as to notify the importance of the 
marriage, the rush of people and things. Ten 
days before the marriage, begins a confusion 
which lasts twenty days after. One can see 
children lying fast asleep in almost every 
corner, with not even so much as a covering 
above or below. Their mothers would be busy 
elsewhere, either making a curry, preparing 
a sweetmeat, or, what is a more common em- 
ployment, finding fault with either the dress, 
bearing or conduct of others. And throughout 
the house could be heard the cries of childrer 
—the clashing of vessels—the wagging of 
tongues—the rushing of people and everything 
that goes to make confusion worse con- 
founded. ' 























x 

Savitri is tobe married. And who wasshe? 
How does she look—how.does she walk—how 
does she speak—her tone, is it high or low— 
her voice, is it sweet or shrill-- her hair, is it 
long or short, abundant or scanty —what is her 


colour, the colour of her face, the colour of 


her lips—-is she fat or lean—is she long or 
short—is she sane or insane—is she a woman 
or a devil? These are the quéstions in the 
village of Mr. Narayana. A new inhabitant 


is to settle amongst them for ever and a day. 


And curiosity, naturally, was tuned to the 
highest pitch as to who and what I was. My 
future father-in-law had given it out that I 
was an angel—knew how to sing—knew how 
to read— knew how to behave. But that woul 

Mr. Narayana’s mother 
and daughters, three in number, with three 
old women.of the village, came to examine 
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-very muchas you would go to inspect 
wse you are abott to purchase. They 
. Me upin their arms,—one stared like a 
isk into my face, and poor trembling me, 
elt half-ashamed. So many eyes peering 
ae, and how could I stand it all? It was 
ry difficult operation, and as soon as my 
re mother-in-law turned away, I gave a 
—and disappeared. “That girl is active” 
y mother heard an old woman say. “ She 
not very long hair—” put in another 
woman, “I am afraid she has a little 
iting inher right eye’”-—was the passing 
rvation of one of my future sisters-in-law. 
> hole in her left ear is a little out of the 
—’ was the only fault another daughter 
r. Narayana had to find. “Her feet are 
very tiny and charming—I should like to 
them,” said the youngest of her children 
enough to be heard by all. EvenI heard it, 
once [ felt half bold torush and take the 
‘upin my arms and kiss her, smother 
with kisses.. “She is a very beautiful 
g girl—” said my mother-in-law-—“ but 
.” But what ?—It was to be seen. 
XI 


= next day it was my mother’s turn to 
he son of Mr. Narayana. And, accord- 
, accompanied by my brothers and sisters, 

two or three neighbouring people— 
urse old women who have, at least pre- 
to have, a great knowledge of the world 
: went to his village. My mother came 
evidently well pleased. The village, she 
was a very secluded one. It had not 
‘houses, and of all the houses my father- 
v’s was the largest, highest and richest. 
3 was no stream or river near, but there 
Ltank which had very pure water, while 
» the house, that is within the grounds be- 
1g to the house, were two huge wells, 
sh,” my father-in-law had said, “never dry 
, and to which the whole village resort 
mmer.” The whole house showed that 
ver hand ‘was managing it. Everything 


was in order; and there were several mer all 
around “who had evidently instructions to 
obey us,” put in my mother, “to judge fromthe 
very obsequious way they attended upon <3.” 
“As to my son-in-law—” she said az last, end 
then remained silent for a long time. <=he 
gazed upasif to pray. My brothers had tzeir 
opinions to give, but before my mother, would 
they have the courage to speak = worl? 


. Our training was very different. Hefore cur 


parents, face to face, we could never utte> a, 
word of our own, nay, unless specially cailad, 
we never stood before them or sought tiem 
either. And when we had any requests to 
make or answers to give we did it with a -3s5- 
pect which their high character and majestic 
faces unconsciously constrained us to feel end 
which we, in our affection, were proud to cfer, 
Loose talk, as I have since hac opportu- 
nities to observe, that often prevailed in rich 
families where the parents, idle and having 
nothing to do, took to talking to their children 
on irrelevant, personal or sometimes indez2nt 
topics, was unknown in our family. There -vag 
ever a grave atmosphere pervading the hcrse, 
And should any loud laughter or shrieks =ver 
reach either my father’s or my mother’s curs, 
they insisted that we should prey to God 
to pardon us. They considered it asin tc be 
merry. Life in our family was avery stern 
serious affair. My parents seemed to work 
as if they had a definite end to achieve, thargh, 
for aught we knew and for aught the villagers 
knew, they had no other than to strive for 
their own happiness as also the happine+: of 
their children. Thus surrounded and 2duca.ed, 
my brothers waited for my mother to resire 
before they could give vent to their thougats, 
And my mother suddenly stopped after say-ng, 
“As to my son-in-law—.” After mary minutes, 
starting as from a dream, she took hold 0% my 
hand—“ God be praised, you have « good Lus- 
band ; but your moth—”. But what? It was 
to be seen. S. PaRUKUTTY, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH CONNECTION WITH SCOTLAND 


any country or any nation on the face 

of the earth so much, asit has done 
Scotland and the Scotch nation. Three cen- 
turies ago Scotland was inhabited by a race 
of people who were hardly removed from 
fierce savagery and hardly any traces of civi- 
lization were perceptible in “ Caledonia, stern 
and wild.” The natives—whether of the High- 
lands or of the Lowlands—were cutting one 
another’s throats. Regarding the Highlands, 
Lecky writes :— 

“In the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Highlands were almost wholly inaccessible to the 
traveller. They were inhabited by 4 population 
speaking a language different from that of England, 
scarcely ever intermarrying with Lowwlanders, living 
habitually with arms in their hands, sunk in the 
lowest depths of barbarism, and divided into a number 
of kingdoms that were practicably as distinct and 

_ independent as those of the Heptarchy.”’ 

The Highlanders owed allegiance to. different 
chiefs. These chiefs were little better than 
robbers.and dacoits. According to an English 
traveller 

“ Almost every chief had in some remote valley, in 
the depths of woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves 
in peadiness to let loose against his neighbours when 
for some public or private reason, he did not judge it 
expedient to resent openly some real or imaginary 
affront.” 

Another English traveller wrote : 

“Many gentlemen in the Highlands shun one an- 
other's company, lest they should revive a quarrel 
that happened between their forefathers, perhaps 
three hundred years ago.”’ 

The Highlanders were in the habit of setting 
out in expeditions against the Lowlands for 
the purpose of ‘ cattle-lifting’, and when un- 
dertaking them, they ‘ prayed as earnestly to 
Heaven for success as if they were engaged 


4 [": English connection has not benefited 





in the most laudable design.’ “ At one time,” 
save Lecky, “every young chief, on coming of 
age, was expected in this manner to prove 


his manhood.” 

Regarding the abject poverty and shocking 
immorality of the Scotch people, one Scotch- 
man named Fletcher of Saltoun wrote :-— 


“Many thousands of our people are at this day 
dying for want of bread * * *. There areat this 
day [i ¢. 1698] in Scotland 200,000 people begging 
from door to door. These are not only in no way ad- 
vantageous, but avery grievous burden to so poora 
country ; and though the number of them be perhaps 
double to what it was formerly by reason of this 
present great distress, yet in all times there have been 
about 100,000 of those vagabonds, who have live 
without any regard or subjection either to thé laws 
of the land or even to those of God and, nature—fathers 
incestuously accompanying with their own daughters, 
the son with the mother, and the brother with the 
sister." 

The natives of Scotland were by no meansa 
law-abiding people. Buckle in his History of 
Civilization says :— 

* There have been more rebellions in Scotland than 
in any other country, and the rebellions have been 
very sanguinary as well as very numerous. The Scotch 
have made war upon most of their Kings and put to 
death many. To mention their treatment of a Single 
dynasty, they murdered James I. and James III. They 
rebelied agaist James II. and James VI. They laid 
hole of James V. and placed him in confinement. Mary 
they immured in a castle and afterwards deposed. Her 
successor, James VI., they imprisoned ; they led him 
captive about the country, and. on one occasion at- 
tempted his life. Towards Charles I. they showed the 
greatest animosity, andthey were the first to restrain, 
his mad career.” 

There were two measures which raised 
Scotland from barbarism to civilization, vized 
(1) education and (2) development of industrial 
life. An act was passed in 1696 establishing 











ools in every parish. Regarding the bene- 
al. effects. resulting from the system, of 
*ochial schools, Lecky writes :—- 

Though the material well-being of the people, even 


she most prosperous'parts of Scotland, was during, 


greater part of the eighteenth century consider- 
r below the average standard in England, though 
Scotch poor inthe Lowlands remained rather cons- 
tously deficient in the graces and the courtesies of 
» the level of intelligence among them, was soon 
inetly higher, the proportion of national faculties 
ed into active exercise was distinctly greater, than 
ny other part of the Empire. The impulse which 


' created in primary education Was soon followed. 


a corresponding improvement in higher culture. 
: geal, of the Scotch student became notorious, 
_in the Lowlands at least the standard of general 


wledge among the me was perceptibly higher. 


n in England... 

{nother important measure which helped 
civilize these Scotch barbarians was the 
stitution of the English tongue for their 
elic dialects. The parochial schools were 
ended to.root out those dialects and spread, 
> knowledge of Hnglish. The famous Dr. 
1nson in his Tour in the Hebrides, wrote :-— 
Their language is attacked on every side. Schools 
erected in which English alone is taught, and 
re were lately some who thought it reasonable to 


ise them a version ofthe Holy Scriptures, that they- 


ht have no monument of their native tongue.’” 

in the. Highlands. there were no roads but 
‘re. foot.tracks. The: construction. of roads 
lped greatly in civilising the savage hordes: 
Seotland. Lecky says that — 

‘Ehe place which this enterprise [i. e., construction. 


roads] oceupies: in history is not a great one, but, 


‘y few measures have contributed so largely to the 
ral, material, and political civilisation of Scotland,” 


But it was the. development of industrial 
+ to which should be mainly attributed the 
vancement of the natives of Scotland in 
lization. The Hnglish are a nation of 
op-keepers ; while they have destroyed the 
lustries of other nations and countries, they 
sre forced to. help the Scotch in the deve- 
omment of their industrial life. We will quote 
cky and see how the English were obliged 
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to give the helping hand. to. the Scotch in 
developing their industrial life. This well- 
known Irish author says that— 

“The national poverty and the unhay)7 position of 
Scotland could not save it from the commercial jea- 
lousy of its neighbour. Though part cf the same 
empire, it was excluded from all trade with the English 
colonies ; no goods could be landed: in Ssotland from 
the plantations unless they had been first landed in 
England, and paid.duty there and even thea they might 
not, be brought in a Scotch vessel. The trade with 
England itself was at the same time severely ham- 
pered.” » * 

_ The natives of Scotland were not the people 
to submit tamely--as the Irish, and Indians ' 
have done—to these unjust and wnfair mea-. 
sures. and trade proceedings of Hng_and. 

‘“‘Though members of the. British Empire,” writes 
Lecky, “though they bore their part of the burdens 
and the. dangers: of the British wars, the Scotch were 
excladed by: their neighbours. from all trade with the 
colonies ; and they now resolved to. consi_b exclusive- 
ly their. own interests and. dignity. An Ast was passed 
declaring that after the death of the reizning Queen, 
the Sovereign of Scotland: should have no right of 
declaring war without the consent of th2 Parliament. 
Another and still more startling measure. called the 
Bill of Security, provided that, on the death of the 
Queen without issue, the Estates. should neet to name 
a Protestant suecessor; but that this sLould not be 
the same person who would succeed to =he crown of 
England unless a treaty had been first made securing 
‘the honor and Sovereignty of the Secou2h crown and 
kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and po~er of parlia- 
ments, the, religion, freedom, and trade cj the nation, 
from, English or any foreign inflyence. * *, 

“ These were bold measures, and they showed plainly 
that the spirit, of the nation could no longer be trified 
with. Scotland could not directly comp2! England to 
grant her free trade, but,she could proclzim herself a 
separate kingdom, and by the assistance of France 
she might have maintained her position .... ‘The 
whole nation, said, an observer, ‘wes strangely 
inflamed, and a national humor of being independent 
of England fermented strongly among all sorts of 
people without doors.’ ” 

England had to yield and the Union with 
Scotland was effected in 1707. 

“England, at the expense of commercia. concessions, 
at which her manufacturers were deecly indignant, 
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obtained a strength in every contest with her enemies 
such as she had never before enjoyed. Scotland, at 
the price of the partial sacrifice of a nationality to 
which she was most passionately and legitimately 
attached, acquired the possibility of industrial life, 
and raised her people froma condition of the most 
abject wretchedness.” (Lecky). 

Mr. Stead has described how the Union of 
England with Ireland was effected by “Free 
Rape.” But the Union of Hngland with 
‘Scotland was brought about by “corruption.” 
Writes Lecky :-— 

' «The sacrifice of a nationality is a measure which 
naturally produces such intense and enduring dis- 
content that it never should be exacted unless it can 

be accompanied by some political or material advan- 
tages to the lesser country thatare so greatand at 
the same time so evidentas to prove a corrective. 

“Such a corrective in the case of Scotland was farnish- 

ed by the commercial clauses. The Scotch Parliament 

was very arbitrary and corrupt, and by no means a 

faithful representation of the people, The majority of 

the nation were certainly opposed to the Union,’ and, 
directly or indircctly,it is probable that much: corrup- 
tion was employed to effect it.” 

The lines put in italics will show the 
nature not of Oriental but Occidental diplo- 
macy. The natives of Hngland had no love for 
their Scotch neighbours, Lecky says that— 

“ Hume wrote in 1765 that the English rage against 
the Scotch was daily increasing, and he added that 
it was such that he had frequently resolved never to 
set his foot on English soil. At a time when the 


passion for representing plays of Shakespeare with ° 


dresses that were historically correct was at its 
height, it was suggested that Macbeth should wear 
tartan instead of the modern military dress; but 
Garrick rejected the proposal, not because it was 
historically incorrect, but because the appearance of 
the Seoteh national dress would infallibly damn the 
As late as 1771, when Smollett published 
“Humphry Clinker,’ the last and perhaps the greatest 
of his novels, it was assailed with a storm of obloquy 
‘on the ground that it was written to defend the 
Scotch.” 

It would seem the English considered the 
Scotch to be a nation of liars. 

“ Like the generality of Scoteh, Lord Mansfield had 
no regard to truth whatever.” (Fitzmaurice's Life of 


Shelburne, 1. 89). 
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The Union greatly benefited Scotland; for 
perfect free trade was established between 
England and Scotland, and all the markets 
of the Mnglish plantations were thrown open 
to Scotland as freely as to her neighbour. 

“The commercial clauses of the Union laid the 
foundation of the material prosperity: of Scotland, and 
they alone reconciled the intelligent Scotchmen to 
the partial sacrifice of their nationality." (Leeky). 

The reasons for the Scotch getting the bet- 
terof the English are due to two facts, viz., 
(1) their strong and stubborn character and 
(2) their making common cause against their 
enemy. Our countrymen who delude them- 
selves with the belief that they will be able to 
secure some political concessions from their 
Ohristian rulers by flattering their national 
vanity by appealing to “the Hnglish sense of 
justice” or by the policy of mendicancy, or 
mere constitutional agitation, should take 
note of the above. No, it will not be from 
mere petitioning, or reposing confidence in the , 
benevolent intentions of the Christian natives 
of England who are entrusted with the Gov- 
ernment of the Indian Hmpire, that any bene- 
fit will accrue; but the attempt to force the 
hands of the Government should be made as 
was clone by the people of Scotland, which 
proved of such advantage tothem. No people 
have been granted political concessions by 
mere begging for them in the abject tone in 
which the memorials to the powers that be 
are usually addressed by the public bodies of: 
this country. It may be that we are weak 
and the Scotch were strong. If so, let us wait 
till we can make ourselves strong. Let 
humble prayers cease the while. 

The natives of Scotland have always pre- 
sented a united front to their common 
enemy and in that lies the secret of their 
getting the better of the English. The his- | 
torian Froude, comparing the Scotch and Irish | 
characters says, that Ireland has been the , 
maker of her own woes, her chiefs and ne es 
had no real patriotism. In Scotland, though 
the nobles might quarrel among themselves, — 


| 


shallow. 
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they buried their feuds and stood side by side, 
when there was danger from the hereditary 
foe. There was never a time when there 
was not an abundance of Irish who would 
make common cause with the English, when 
there was a chance of revenge upon a domes- 
tic enemy or a chance merely of spoil to be 
distributed. 

How the above remark of Froude regarding 
Ireland applies to India also! In this respect 
the people of India have to learn a lesson 
from the natives of Scotland, The spirit of 
sturdy patriotism which inspired the two 
great poets of Scotland to write some of their 
immortal poems which are the common heri- 
tage of their countrymen should be imbibed 


by Indians if they are in earnest in their. 


demand for Swaraj and if they wish to make 
the Siwvadeshi movement a success. 

But the two measures, viz., spread of edu- 
‘ation and development of industrial life which 
emancipated Scotland from savagery and led 
her into the path of civilization, are the ones 
exactly necessary in the present state of our 
country. Writes the historian whose works 


-have supplied material for this paper and who 


has been so often referred to before :— 

“ There are very few instances on record in which a 
nation passed in so short a time froma state of bar- 
barism to a state of civilisation, in which the tenden- 
cies and leading features of the national character 


“were so profoundly modified, and in which the separ- 


ate causes of the change are so clearly discernible. 
Liwvectives against nations and classes are usually very 
The original basis of national character 
differs much less than is supposed. The character of 
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large bodies of men depends in the mucin rpon the 
circumstances ti which they have been placed, the 
laws by which they have been governed, tl-2 principles 
they have been taught.” 

The passages italicised are meant tor those 
who look upon the natives of Indic as incap- 
able of any change for the better ani who see 
nothing but depravity and servilityy m their 
character. They should remember taat the 
measures which proved so successful ir raising 
the barbarous Scotch to civilisation, if applied 
to India, wil] also raise Indians, in tle scale of 
nations. 

“The results of great movements of moral or in- 
tellectual advancement would often hav= been tran- 
sient had they not been consolidated tz laws which 
arrested in some degree the reflux of th= wave, kept 
the higher standard continually before thz people, and 
prevented the tide of opinion from sinkizc a.together 
to its former level. * * * * A ski “lly framed 
system of national education has ofter sonitributed 
largely to settle the unfixed opinions of 1 nition, and 
has always done very much to establish the sharacter 
and the grade of national civilisation.” (Lecky). 

India then requires a skilful.y framed 
system of national education an: Just and 
humane laws in place of those -vlich are 
disfiguring at present her statute bcoks and 
which are relics of the days of buebarism. 
Then only would real progress be possible for 
India. Both these should be atte-ded to by 
those to whom has been entrusted the admin- 
istration of this country. But Ind.aas should 
make a demand for these-—their birtk-rights— 
continuously and constantly till taey secure 
them. 


WAMANRAO DATTATREZA WAGLE, 
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miracles because none has ever been 
proved.” The orthodox would then 
always be able to appeal to a more complete 


“W" ought not to say:—“There are no 


investigation. The truth is, that zlis occur- 
rence of a miracle cannot be verified either 
to-day or to-morrow, because tc verify the 
occurrence of a miracle will always mean 


onpenue 
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forming a ‘premature conclusion. Man will 


never be able to say-—Sucha fact is beyond 
the bounds of nature.” Our explorations will 
never extend so far. 

The miraculous is an infantile conception 
which cannot endure when the mind begins to 
form for itself a systematic representation 
of nature. Greek wisdom could not support 
the idea. Hippocrates -said when speaking 
of epilepsy “This illness is named divine; 
but all maladies are divine and come equally 


from the gods.” He spoke as a naturalist 


philosopher. Human reason is less firm to- 
day. What annoys me above all is that 
people say “We do not believe in miracles 
because none has ever been proved.” 

Happening to be at Lourdes in the month 
of August I visited the grotto. Innumerable 
crutches were suspended there as a sign of 
healing. My companion pointed with his 
finger to these trophies of the sick-room and 
murmured in my ear—“A single wooden leg 
would say much more.” 

This was the utterance of good sense, 
but philosophically the wooden leg would 
have had no more value than a crutch. If an 


‘observer of a truly scientific spirit was sum- 


- with several other natural facts. 


moned to attest that the lost leg of a man 
had been re-formed suddenly in a spring of 
water or elsewhere, he would not say “This 
is a miracle.” He would say “An ‘observa- 


_ tion, which is unique up to the present time, 


tends to make us believe that under circum- 
stances as yet not determined, the tissues 
of a human leg have the property of forming 
themselves again, like the claws of lobsters 
and crayfish, but much more rapidly. This 
is a natural fact in apparent contradiction 
The con- 


- tradiction is a result of our ignorance, and 


we see clearly that the physiology of animals 
has to be reconstructed or rather that it has 
never been constructed. . It is scarcely more 
than two hundred years since we have an 
idea of ‘the: circulation ‘of ‘the blood. It is 
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‘hardly a century since we know what breath- 


ing is.” 

I admit that in order to speak in this way 
some firmness would be required. But the 
scientific man ought not to be astonished at 
anything. Let us add that not one of them 
has ever been put to such a trial, and ‘that 
there is no reason to expect a prodigy of this 
kind. The miraculous cures that physicians 
have been able to verify, all agree very well 
with physiology. Hitherto, the tombs of 
saints, the fountains and the sacred grottoes 
have only had an effect on patients whose 
maladies were curable or susceptible of tem- 
porary remission. But if we were to see a 
dead man come to life, a miracle would only 
be proved if we knew what is life and what 
is death, and that we shall never know. 

A miracle is defined for us as a deviation 
from the laws of nature. We do not know 
them; how shall we know thata fact deviates 
from them ? 

But we know some of these laws? 

Yes, we have found some relations between 
things. But since we have not mastered 
all these laws we have not mastered -any, 
since they are mutually connected. 

Still we might be able to verify the miracle 
in these series of relations that we have 
found. 





We could not do so with philosophical cer- 
tainty. Moreover it is precisely the series 
which seem to us the best determined that the 
miraculous interrupts the least. ‘The miractu- 
lous, for example, never ventures to oppose 
the planetary theory. It has no influence on 
the course of the stars and never hastens 
or retards a predicted eclipse. On the 
other hand, it amuses itself in the darkness of 
internal pathology, and is above all pleased 
with nervous maladies. But do not let us 
mix up a question of fact with a question (6 
principle. In principle, the scientific man 
is incapable of verifying the supernatural. 
Such a verification présiipposes a total and 
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solute knowledge of nature which he 
either has, nor ever will have, and which 
lo one in the world has had. Because I 
thould not believe our most skilful oculists 
vith reference to the miraculous healing of 
t blind man, I:do not believe any better 
saint Matthew and Saint Mark, who were not 
culists, The miraculous is by its definition 
inrecognizable and unknowable. 

Science can, on the contrary, reduce to law 
‘acts which seemed inconsistent with it. 
Instances of healing of diseases of the spinal 
20rd have been observed on the tomb of 
saints. These cures do not astonish us any 
onger since we know that hysteria often 
simulates diseases of the spinal cord. 

For a new star* to appear to those mysteri- 
jus persons that the gospel calls the Magi 
supposing the fact historically established) 
was certainly a miracle for the astrologers 
of the middle ages, who believed that the 
irmament with the stars nailed on it, was 
not subject to any vicissitudes. But, real or 
fictitious, the star of the Magi is no longer 
miraculous for us who know that the sky is 

*Tt need hardly be said that M. France does not 
‘eally believe in the story of the star in the east. 
“*his story is one of a group of legends relating to the 
virth of Jesus, given only in the first gospel. A differ- 
nt and inconsistent group, not containing the story 
f the star, is given in the third gospel. A similar 
egend was associated with the birth of the emperor 
\lexander Severus. (See article Nativity in Ency- 
lopsdia Biblica). The point of M. France is that even 
f there were satisfactory historical evidence for 
ihe appearance of the star we should not consider 
she event miraculous. (Translator's Note). 
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incessantly agitated by the birth eac death 
of universes, and who have seen ix 1366 a 
star suddenly kindled in the Corona Smealis, 
shine for a month and then become extiac:. 

This star did not announce the M=ss-ak ; it 
only shewed that at a vast distance from us, 
a terrible conflagration was deviuring a 
world in a few days, or to speak cm= cor- 
rectly, had formerly devoured it, fo> the ray 
Which brought us the news of th.s usaster, 
had been on its journey for five ceatcries or 
more perhaps. 

The miracle of Bolsena, immortalised by 
Raphael, is well known. An incredulsus priest 
was celebrating mass; as he brok= -Le host 
for communion it appeared covered 7izL biood. 
The Academies, only ten years é2c, would 


have been embarrassed to explain :9 Grange - 


a fact. We are not ever tempted tc leny it 
since the discovery of a microscopic Iungus 
whose colonies, when they are form=c n flour 
or paste, have the aspect of coagulssec blood. 
The scientific man who discovered «-is fungus 
gave it the name of micrococecus p1ou-qiosus, 
thinking with reason that these were -:he red 
spots of the host of Bolsena. 


There will always be a fungus, a star ora 
malady that human science does <ct know, 
and for this reason science ought a'’~ways to 
deny every miracle and to say of tke x eatest 
marvels as of the host of Bolsena, c= of the 
star of the Magi, as of the healed pemilytic; 
either this is a fact or it is not, andi it isa 
fact, it is on that very account naturel 


From the French of Anatole France. 
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_ Anesteemed friend points out two omissions 
in my third paper on the Study of Natural 
Science in the Indian Universities. The first 
is.that In the Bangabasi College, Calcutta, 
Mr, G. O. Bose, M. A., the Principal, teaches 
Botany and Physiology; he is an M. A. in 
Botany, and further, received training in the 
Cirencester Agricultural College in England. 
The second is that in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Prof. S$. 0. Mahalanabis, B.Sc., who 
did original work in physiology in England, 
‘teaches the Biology Courses. These are real 
omissions, through sheer inadvertence, which 
I much regret and very gladly supply ; thanks 
to the kindness of the Editor for his having 
‘drawn my attention thereto. | 
' Tnow propose to examine the Ourriculum 
in Natural Science and the teaching resources 
in the University of Madras, for the various 
‘degrees from the lowest to the highest. In 
Bombay we are accustomed to hear the 
‘Madras Presidency being spoken of as “be- 
“nighted.” Ido not know whether it is because 
‘the sun sets over Madras half an hour earlier 
“than over Bombay, that the term “benighted” 
-is wittily used by the Bombayites with refer- 
ence to Madras, or whether it is humorously 
used on account of the swarthy skin and jet- 
black, raven-black crisp curly hair of some 
of the Madrasis. The University student of 
Madras at any rate is allowed more light of 
Science at the very threshold of his Univer- 
sity career. At the “First Hxamination in 
Arts,” for instance, one of the optional sub- 
jects is (a) Physiology or (b) Physiography. 
No such subjects are set in the Bombay and 


Caleutta Universities for Examinations prior 
to the B. A. Degree in Arts. Moreover, in the 
B. A. Degree Examination, in the Optional 
Subject of Botany, there is a much higher 
standard fixed for the study of Cryptogamic 
Botany than is required for the Hxamination 
in Botany in either the Bombay or the Cal- 
cutta University. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Na- 
tural Science, only one of the following sub- 
jects has to be selected:--(A) Botany; (B) 
Physiology; (C) Zoology; (D) Geology. Six 
Question-papers, each of three hours, are se 
in each of the selected subjects demanding 
a thorough knowledge. There is, besides,’ 2 
searching Practical Examination lasting ove 
two days. Nay more. Hach candidate, when 
he applies to be permitted to appear at the 
M. A. Examination, must forward a disserta- 


‘tion written in English, on a subject selected 


by himself, connected with the selected sub- 
ject. The rule is that 

“The dissertation should not exceed in length 
review article of twenty pages octavo. For the 
purpose of verification, precise references must bd 
given to any authorities that may be quoted or relie 
on. No marks will be awarded to any dissertatior 
which does not give satisfactory evidence of origina 
research and independent thought.” (The IPALIcs are 
ours). 

Be it noted that out of the total number 
of 1,400 marks assigned for each of the four 
selected groups,—one at a time,—200 marks 
are for the Dissertation as above required. 

In Botany Branch IIIA, apart from a 
knowledge of General Principles of Botany 
and of Morphological and Systematic Botany, 
a thorough knowledge of Economic Botany; 
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and Paloeo-botany is required. ' In Physiology, 
‘Branch IIIB, besides a knowledge of the 
General Principles, Histology and Hmbryology 
(Bird and Mammal) are necessary. In Zoolo- 


gy, Branch IIIO, Paleontology and Embry-- 


ology are required. In Geology, Branch IVD, 
Petrology or Palcgozoology, Mineralogy and 
Orystollography or Paleeobotany are required. 
There is besides a Practical examination in 
Mineralogy and Paleontology. Well may 
the Bombay University follow this course 
for its M. A. Degree in Natural Science. It 
is better to study one science thoroughly 
than to study indifferently three together out 
of the four Branches as cited above. 

In the Medical Faculty the Madras Univer- 
sity grants a degree of Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery. A candidate has to pass three 
examinations, namely: (1) First L. M. and 
S. Examination; (2) Second L. M. and S&S. 
Examination; (8) Final L. M. and 8. Hxami- 
nation. Be it noted that in all these Exami- 
.nations the candidate is not required to study 
Botany at all. How then is he to understand 
Bacteriology and Materia Medica prescribed 
for the Second L. M. and S. Examination? 
‘How is he to understand anything about 
Toxicology which is an important Branch of 
Medical Jurisprudence? A candidate for 
this 2nd examination has to attend one course 
‘of Lectures in Medical Jurisprudence. It is, 
in my humble opinion, hardly sufficient. [am 
firmly of opinion that no student of medicine, 
in India at least, if not in Great Britain and 


Ireland, should study Materia Medica, or ever . 


will be able to master that subject without a 
preliminary study of Botany. I think the 
Bombay University and also the Calcutta 
‘University, if I mistake not, are wise in this 
respect. The Practice of Medicine even for 
‘a Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery of 
Madras is full of difficulties when he has to 
+ select his drugs from the Indian herbalist or 
a street-hawker of Indian drugs. The same 
difficulties arise in every town and city in the 
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“Bombay and Oaleutta Presidencics, as also 


in the North-West Provinces, .+ Ventral 


India and in the Berars,—in fact al over 


India, speaking generajly. In large towns 
and cities all over India, there zre Juro- 
pean shops of Pharmaceutical Oher:sts where 
vegetable and chemical pharmacentical pre- 
parations used as medicines av= said in 
abundance. For medical practitiorers of 


Kuropean Medicine and Surgery, ir such large 


towns -and cities there are oppovturities to 


-have their prescriptions dispensed, but ic will 
be readily allowed when I say that she re are 


innumerable places where there :re neither 
Chemists to dispense prescrip<.2n3, nor 
herbalists to- select even indigen-1s flants 
used for their medical value or worth fcr the 
alleviation of human sufferings of toe s. ckened 
body. The healing herbs may be at oar very 
feet, but if a Licentiate of Medicine is 10: able 
to recognize them, to identify ther, or to 
select them for the purposes of medicmel use, 
of what use would his University cual fication 
as a physician be in alleviating huamar physi- 
calsuffering? It is absolutely necessery that 
a physician of any description whetsoever 
should be able to use with advantege the 
medicinal herbs lying at his-very c90~. Says 
Dr. Royle: 


“An Indian Sage, after giving a prescript tion of 





precious stones, for curing the disease of sings and 


rich men,very judiciously adds another for veople in 
general, composed of vegetables, because these are 
procurable by all.” 


Very sensible and pregnant werd. Eiese! 
They fully bear out my foregoing remarks, 
Dr. Royle wisely remarks that cs medical 
men 
‘ “We are interested in the laws of Veset bie Phy- 
siology, that we may be able to weigh che various 


stimulants of light, heat, air, and moisture ; t .e affects 
of soils and aspects; that we may undesstané some- 


thing of their operation in modifying the arclucts of 
‘plants and be able to select our barks woous, and 
‘poots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, and fruits, at th aze and 
season when they contain the principles whch ~ender 
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them useful as medicines in their most abundant and 
efficient states ; whether‘ these be gums, fecula, or 
saccharine principle; milky juice or resin ; fixed or 
volatile oil; or any of those numerous alcaloids which 
are so completely altering the forms of medicines, 
since the subtleties of modern chemistry discovered 
them to be secreted in nature’s nicer laboratory.” 


These important words were uttered full 
seventy years ago by Dr. Royle as Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, before 
the Students of King’s College, London. Dr. 
Royle’s words stand true to this day, to the 
very letter. To the Indian Student of Medi- 
cine Botany is nota “science of names” in 
Latin and Greek phraseology of the most 
doggerel kind, with appalling combinations of 
plant-names, or plant-classification. It is a 
science and an art, the perfect knowledge 
of which every student of medicine, every 
medical practitioner, should have at his fingers’ 
ends. I don’t say this because I love Botany 
as a pastime, but because I deem it essential, 
I deem it useful to serve us as a valuable aid 
for relieving, however partially, the sufferings 
which human “flesh is heir to.” Grievous 
mistakes are made in the selection of plants 
for medical purposes. Says my late friend, 
Dr. Sakharam Arjun: 

“The identification of ordinary bazaar specimens 
of plants is often a matter of great difliculty, owing 
to dessiecation, decay, and partial destruction of the 

“more tender examples.” (See Preface, p.I. Catalogue 
of the Bombay Drugs. Bombay, 1879.) 

In the foregoing remarks I have styled 
"myself a “Lover of Botany.” Some of my 
readers may, therefore, think that I have been 
carried away by my fondness for Botany, and 
that, therefore, I consider that every medical 
student should study Botany. But let my 
_ reader pause and consider the following pas- 
"gage which I have had before my mind while 
~ making the foregoing observations. The pas- 
sage runs thus: 

“ A man who looks no further than the narrow bounds 
of his own profession or science is sometimes inclined 
to depréciate those of other people, especially if 
any worldly advantage is concerned, Some studies 
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seem to contract: the mind; but such is not the cha 
racter of natural science, which enlarges the under 
standing by a perpetual display of the power and wis 
dom of God,and encourages our best hopes by sure 
testimonies of His goodness.” (P.xxxii, Preface; Si 


‘James BE. Smith’s British Flora). 


In the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland the chair of Botany is filled wit! 
accomplished, well-trained and enthusiastic 
Professor and teachers, 

“Botany,” says Thistleton-Dyer, “is everywhere 
conceded its due position as the twin branch witl 
Zoology—of biological science.” “It was not so ver 
long ago,” says Thistleton-Dyer, “that at English 
Universities, at least, the pursuit of Botany wa 
regarded rather as an elegant accomplishment tha 
as a serious occupation.” (Presidential Address; Bio 
logical Section: British Association, A.S., at Bath, 
September, 1888; Vide Report of the British Associa 
tion, Vol. LVIII, pp. 686-701.) 


In this address Sir William Thistleton-Dyer, 
then Director of the Kew Gardens of London, 
makes the following cogent remarks: 





“ As the head of one of the great national establish- 
ments of the country devoted to the cultivation of 
systematic botany, I need hardly apologize for devot- 
ing a few words to the present position of that branch 
of the Seience. Of its importance I have myself no 
mannner of doubt. But as my judgment may seem in 
such a matter not wholly free from bias, I may fortify 
myself with an opinion which can hardly ‘be minimized 
in that way. The distinguished chemist, Professor 
Lothar Meyer, perhaps the most brilliant worker in the 
field of Theoretical Chemistry, finds himself, like the 
systematic botanist, obliged to defend the position of 
descriptive science. And he draws his strongest argu- 
ment from biology. ‘The’ physiology of plants and 
animals,’ he tells us, ‘requires systematic botany and 
zoolegy, together with the anatomy of the two king- 
doms; each speculative science requires a rich and 
well-ordered material, if it is not to lose itself in 
empty and fruitless fantasies.’ No one of course sup- 
poses that the accumulation of plant specimens in 
herbaria is the outcome ofa passion for accumulating. 
But to do good systematic work requires high qualities 
of exactitude, patience and judgment. As [attempted 
to show on another occasion, the world is hardly 
sensible of the influence which the study has had on 
jts affairs,” - 
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Let me now examine-the Madras University - 


curriculum for the Degree of Bachelor of 


-of Medicine and Master i in Surgery, (M. B. and 


0. M). 


The first M. B. and 0. M. Examination, 


among other subjects, requires one course only 
in “General Biology, theoretical and practical.” 
The subjects mentioned: in the calendar for 


1995-1996, (pp. 131-132), are elaborate enough, 


but Iam doubtful if they can be studied in one 


course only. It is my humble opinion that at 


least two courses are required for a bare 
knowledge of the subject set. Moreover, I 


‘have to say this, that for the students going 


up for the Ist M. B. and C. M., Physics and 


“Chemistry have to be studied simultaneously 


with “General Biology,” including plants and 
animals, I do not think that this arrangement 
is either fair or profitable to the student; or 
even fair to the teacher. I say so on the 


-authority of R.J. Harvey Gibsou, M.A., Lec- 
‘turer on Botany in Victoria University, Uni- 


‘versity College, Liverpool. In his Preface 
to a Text Book of Elementary Biology (Lon- 
don, 1889), Mr. Harvey-Gibson says :-— 

“ A not ineconsiderable experience as a University 
teacher of Biology has convinced me that in order to 
properly appreciate and benefit by a study of that 
science, a student must first—(the italics are mine, 
K. R. K.)—undergo a preliminary training in the facts 
and conclusions of Physics and chemistry, and in ad- 
dition must devote not a little time and labour to 
studying the application of the more general laws 
of these sciences to the special phenomena of plant 
and animal life.” 


It is, however, by no means an easy matter, 


{ join with Mr. Harvey-Gibson in saying, for 


a beginner in the subject to select from the 
vast domain of the physical and chemical 
sciences those generalasiations which have 
an ;immediate bearing on the pronptoms of 
Biology. 


> The Madras University has a Degree enti- 
tled the Licentiate in Sanitary Science (L. 8. 
Se.) .In Bombay there is no such Degree, . 


‘started as a Zilla School. 


Here Mr. Aiyadurai Aiyangar, B. A., 
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‘Let us now see what provisions tiere be in 
the various teaching Institutions affiliated to 


the Madras University. 


(i). Among the Second Grade Colleges, there:# are 
the following, teaching Science. 

(a). In the AURANGABAD COLLEGE, Mr. K. G. Kale 
is a Science Lecturer, This institution wes originally 
In July, 1886, is was raised 
to the grade of a High School, and placed in charge 
of Mr. Govind Ramchandra Kale, a grazuate of the 
Bombay University. What branch of scimce Mr. K. 
G. Kale teaches in this College I do not iz ow. 

(b). CoIMBATORE, ST. MICHAEL’S CoLLEGE.—The Rev. 
A. Panet Baches Letters is Professor of Science and 
Physiology. 

(c) MADRAS, PRESENTATION CoNVEnT COLLEGE. 
VEPERY.—Here Physiology is taught br N. Pancha- 
pagesa Aiyar, B. A., L. T. 

(d). Mapras, SAN THOME CoLLEGE.—-Hers Rev. Fr, 
Susai S. J., is Professor of Physiology. 

(ec). NaGgerRcoin, Scorr CHRISTIAN College.—Among 
the teachers in the F. A. Classes, Paul Caniel, M. A.. 
L. T., is the Instructor in Physiology. 

(f). ONGOLE, AMERICAN BAPTIST Misstoy CoLLEGE.— 
Here A. T. Palmer, B. A., is Instructo= in Science. 
But what branch of Science he teaches I have no idea. 

(g). ‘TINNEVELLY Hinpv CoLLEGE.—Here C. S. Sunda- 
ram Shashtri, B. A., L. T., and P. S. Laliansundra 


Mudliar, B. A., teach Seience. I do not know whai 


particular branch or branches they teac4. 
(h). TRIVANDRUM, HoLy ANGEL's Corrint COLLEGR 


AND Hig SCHOOL.—-Here Mr, P, I. Chandy, 3..A., teaches 


Physiology. . 

(i), TRIVANDRUM, MABARAJAH’S CoLLEEE for GIRLs.-— 
Here My. P. Tampirantolan Pillai, B. A., teaches Phy- 
siography and Physiology.. 

(j). VELLORE, THE ELIZABETH VooREUS COLLEGE.— 
i= Lecturer in 
Physiology. 


(II), We next come to the First GRAB COLLEGES. 

(2). BANGALORE,: CENTRAL CoLLEGE.—This is’ the 
oldest of the first grade Colleges of the “lysore Gov- 
érimeht. Special encouragement is givea by the My- 
sore Government to the teaching of Phy=ical Science, 
to illustrate which an excellent collectica of physical 
and chemical apparatus has been providad. For the 
B. A. degree examination the optia.1 branches 
taught at present are Physics, Matlamatics, and 
Geology. A special Prize of Rs. 100 is awarded an- 


nually:to the student who takes the hizhest place in 
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the B.A. list, provided he takes Physical Science as 
his Optional Branch. There are four Science Assist- 
ants, three of whom are B. A.s, and onea Master of 
Arts. The Lecturer on Biology is a very learned man, 
named Mr. Srinivasa Rau; M. A., M. D., C. M., B. Se. 
The Lecturer on Geology is V. S. Sambasiva, B. Sc., 
ILC. Bh 

(b). HYDERABAD NIZAM COLLEGE.—This was original- 
ly founded by Sir Salar Jung under the name of “ The 
Madrasa-i-Aliya”’. It is attended by the sons of the 
nobles and chief officials of Hyderabad and is worked 
‘on the principles of an English public school. Here 
Dr. Agliornath Chattopadhyay, D. Se. is Lecturer in 
‘Natural Science, and Sadhu Ganpati Pantalu, B. A., 
"B. L., is Science Demonstrator. 

(c). KUMBAKONAM COLLEGE.—This is a Government 
institution. Scienceis taught here, but by whom or 
‘how many, and what branch of it, Tam not able to say 
exactly. 

(d). MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND REE CHURCH 
INSTITUTION.—This is noted for having several scholar- 
ships, endowed prizes, and studentships, which latter 
carry «ith them money ‘awaids of tempting worth. 
For Science students there is a scholarship of Rs. 40, 
and auother of Rs. 30 per annum, tenable for two 
years, decided by a competition in physiology at 
‘the commencement of the third year of the College 
‘course. The Buckie prize is awarded annually to the 
most deserving student in the Biology Branch of the 
‘senior B. A. Class. The Aberdeen Prize is awarded 
annually to the most deserving student in the Physi- 
eal Science Branch of the senior B. A. Class. Among 
the “Studentships”’ there is the Buckie Studentship 
consisting for each of four terms for the assistance 
of a student proceeding to his M. A. in Biology, and 
‘a further sum of Rs. 120 on his passing his M.A. The 
Aberdeen Studentship is simllarly awarded to the M. 
‘A. candidate in Physical Science or Philosophy. Dr. 
John R. Henderson, F. L.S., M. B., C. M. is Professor 
of Biology and Zoology in this College. The Natural 
Science Demonstrator is Mr. VY. Narsimhan, B. A, 

_ (e). MADRAS, THE PRESIDENOY CoLLuGE.—This insti- 
tution was first established in 1841 under the name of 
‘the High School of the Madras University. In this 
‘College Mr. P. F. Fyson, B. A., is Professor of Biology. 

- (f). MANGALORE, ST ALOYSIUS COLLEGE.—-The Prin- 

cipal, Rev. Father P. Perini, S. J., D. D., teaches Phy- 
‘siology here. ss 

(g). MYSORE, MAHARAJAH'S COLLEGE.— This ‘atin 
‘tion “has a library, a reading room supplied. with the 
best English and Indian papers and periodicals, a 
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at the Final College Examination of that class. 








debating elub, a historical society, a lawn-tennis club, 
a cricket club, a foot-ball club, and a gymnasium’, The 
italics are mine (K. R. K.), because I may well 
exclain:-‘‘'and why not any class for teaching 
Natural Science ?” 
(hk). RAJAHMUNDRY COLLEGE.—Here there is pro- 
vision for candidates preparing for the B. A, degree 
in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. Who teaches Physics and 
Chemistry here, I cannot say. ee eR 
(i). Tangore St, Perer’'s CoLtean.— Physiology is. 
taught here by Mr. 8S. A. Israel Pillai, B.A... T. | 
(j). TRICHINOPOLY.—(1) The S. P. G. College, has Mr. 
S. 8S. Pasupathi Aiyar,' B. -A., L. T. as Lecturer in 
Physiology.’ (2) St. Joseph's College, has Rév. Father 
J. M. Aruluader, S.J., as Assistant Professer of Physio- 
logy. Chemistry and Physics are taught in this Col- 
lege by Professor Rev. J. Cairns, S. J., and Rev. D. 
Honere, S. J., respectively. " 
(kk). TRIVANDRUM, MAHARAJAH’S COLLEGE.—Here 
Dr. A. W. Bishop, Ph. D., is Professor of Chemistry 
and Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar, B. A, is Assistant 
Professor in the same subject. 
(1). VIZIANAGARAM, MAHARAJAH’S CoLLEGE. —In this 


institution, there is “ The Quinn Gold Medal” awarded 


every year to the student in the senior F, A. class, 
who gets the highest number of marks in Physiology 
There 
is also “The Kasmanda Gold Medal": for the best 
student of his year in Chemistry. 
In the Faculty of Medicine there is only one Insti- 
tution, namely, the Madras Medical College. The Pro- 
fessional staff is well-manned out of the most distin- 


‘guished members of the Indian .Mediecal- Seryice. 
‘There is a Professor of Bacteriology; a separate 


Professor for Biology and a good number of Assistants 
and Demonstrators of local distinction. : 
Among the ENDOWMENTS in the Madras University 
(a) there is the Maharajah of Travancore’s CURZON 
Prizk to encourage post-graduate studies in scientific 
subjects bearing on the material prosperity of India. 
This is glorious, as the prize is worth’ Rs. 500, to be 
awarded by the Syndicate for the best essay or thesis 
by a graduate on any matter comprised in Physias, 
Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Hygiene, Bacteriology 
&c. The essay requires the result of the personal 
investigations of the author and must contain clear 
evidence of independent and original research. A 
very wise provision in the award of this is made ig 
the following terms:—“Essays or theses which consist 
only of criticisms, compilations, or the history of a 
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abject, unoccompanied by the results of personal, 
idependent, original research, will be ineligible for 
he prize.”” No wiser rule has been ever made in 
onnection with a prize awarded by the Indian 
niversities I have hitherto dealt with. 

(b). THE NorTON Prize has the following conditions 
or-the award of it. Itis only a.“by Prize,” if I may so 
pin the term, for Physical Science. Because by terms 
f the deed of endowment, the prize is first to be 
warded to the graduate who in passing the M. A. 
ixamination obtains the highest number of marks in 
'olitical Eeonomy. Failing such a winner, the prize is 
0 go down to the student who passes the B. A. 
samination with the highest number of marks in 
hysical Science. . This prize has been unfailingly 
warded from 1876 to 1905. Tam not able to say to 


ow many studying Physical Sciencé this prize has. 


een awarded. 
(c); THE JAGIRDAR OF ARNI Gorn MEDALS.—This 


1edal was founded in 1876 and used to be awarded, 


» the. student who in passing the B.A. Examination 
btained the highest number of marks in Physical 
cience. In 1886, in view of the revised Arts cur- 
iculum, the Senate ruled that in lieu of the original 
1edal two medals should be awarded, each of Rs.-50, 
ne to the B.A. candidate who passes with the highest 


umber-of marks in Physies, and the other to the first 


andidate in Chemistry. 

(d). Tar V. RaMA AIYANGAR ScHoLaRsm. —This 
3 of the value of Rs. 10, per mensem. It is awarded 
o the pupil of Pachaiyappa College who passes high- 
stin F. BE. A. and joins the Presidency College to 
irosecute his studies‘for the B. A. Degree, taking 
latural or Physical Science as his optional subject 
x for the B. Se. Degree. The scholarship is tenable 
or two years or for such further ee as may be 
equired. 

(e.) "THE CAITHNESS PRIn. This consists of the 
resent of a microscope to the candidate who passes 
vith the highest number of marks in Zoology at the 
3, A. Degree, in the First Class. But in the event of 
reological study being so developed that the number 
if candidates who take Geology along with Biology 

s their Science Division for .B. A., should exceed 
hose who take Zoology, the Senate is empowered, if 
t see. fit, to connect it with that section. 
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- ~ (f) THE RAO err M. A. SINGABACHABIYAR 
PrizeE.—This. Endowment is of Rs. 2,000 at 23 per cent. 


Government Securities, the interest of witch is given 
as a. money-prize, Ist to the M. A., who passes first in — 
the first-class or second class in English ; 2=dly, failing 
such a candidate, the prize is available for award to 
the M. A. who passes first in the first class or in the 
second class in Mathematics; 3rdly fai-ng- such a 
candidate, the prize is to be awarded t= the M. A. 
in Botany or Zoology under similar condi=.ons. 

(g.) Tae Purnsy ANDY Merpau.—This is for, the 
encouragement of the Study of Botany. “ke endow- 
ment is of Rs. 2,000 invested in 84 per cent. Govern- 
ment Securities. It is awarded to the 7f. A. who 
obtains:the highest number of marksin Brtany. Fail- 
ing an M. A. candidate, the medal is ayailable for 
award toa B. A., passing with the highess number of 
marks in Botany for that year. 

(t.) THE SIR MUTTUSWAMI AIYAR SCHDLARSHIP.— 
It is tenable for two years, and is of ‘the manshly value 
of Rs. 30. The scholarship is awarded in the first 
instance to a Law Student; failing him, is is available 
for award to a B. A. graduate who wishes to prosecute 
his studies for the M. A.in Physical or Natural Science. 
I observe with much pleasure the following rule in 
connection with this endowment :—*‘ Should | the 
Senate at any time after the ‘ TaTA SCHEME * becomes 
an accomplished fact, consider it exzedient and 
feasible to utilize the income from the endowment in 
granting a scholarship for the encouzagement of 
research in any of the above or othe> branches of 
learning, it Shall be competent for them =o do so.” 

The “ Tata Scheme ” is now an acconrplished fact. 
It hasa very able scholar at its heac. The result, 
nay, even the progress of his earnest labmrs, is being 
eagerly looked forward to by every student interested 
in the advance ‘of the “Physical” an= “ Natural” 
Sciences in Western and Southern Indie. 


Here ends my review of the Madras Univers 
sity. In my next paper I hope t9 conclude 
my | obser vations after reviewing tks course of 
Science Studies in the Gun senee snd. unless 
Universities. ‘ 


K. R. ae 
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FREE TRADE AND ECONOMIC BOYCOTT IN ENGLAND 


in the world which adheres to the 

policy of Free Trade. It is necessary 
to know the circumstances which have led 
England to adopt this policy. Looked at from 
the historical point of view, England was not 
a free-trading country more than a century 
ago. Although from the beginning of the 


A" present England is the only country 


eighteenth century, the principle of free’ 


trade was recognised by some of the states- 
men of England, still it was not till the close 
of that century, that it was giver effect to. 
We will follow the eminent historian Lecky as 
to what he says regarding the growth of the 


‘Free Trade Policy of England. He writes :-— 
“The free trade policy which the Tories upheld in ' 


the reign of Anne has never been distinctively Whig, 
and in promoting its triumph the party which counts 
Hume and Tucker among its writers, and Pitt and 
Huskisson among its statesmen, deserves a credit at 
least equal to its opponents. The attacks which the 
whigs directed in 1713 against the free trade clauses 
of the Tory commercial treaty with France, were 
scarcely more vehement than those which Fox and 
Grey directed on the same ground against the com- 
mercial treaty negotiated by Pitt in 1786." 

But to Walpole is due the credit of adopting 
the policy of Free trade. Lecky says that 

“he laid the foundation of the free trade policy 
of the present nineteenth century, by abolish- 
ing in a single year the duties on 106 articles of 
export, and on 88 articles of import.” 

But the Free Trade policy now in vogue in 
England was adopted only when England 
became a great manufacturing country. To 
quote Lecky again :— 

“Tt was only when England had taken her gigantic 
stvides in the direction of manufacturing ascendency, 
that. the pressure of population on subsistence be- 
came seriously felt, and the manufacturers gradually 
assumed the attitude of free trade. No transformation 
could have been more astonishing or more complete. 


Scarcely a form of manufacturing industry had ever 
been practised in England that had not been fortified 
by restrictions or subsidised by bounties. The extreme 
varrcwness and selfishness of that manufacturing 
influence which became dominant at the Revolution had 
alienated America, had ruined the rising industries of 
Iyeland, had crushed the Calico manufactures of India, . 
had imposed on the consumer at home monopoly prices | 
for almost every article he required. As Adam Smith 
conclusively shows, the merchants and manufacturers 
of England had for generations steadily and success- 
fully aimed at two great objects—-to secure for them 
selves by restrictive laws an absolute monopoly of 
the home market, and to stimulate their foreign trade 
by bounties paid by the whole community. The 
language of the great founder of English political 
economy illustrates with curious vividness how en- 
tirely modern is the notion that the manufacturing 
interest has a ‘natural bias towards free trade. ‘Coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers,’ he wrote, ‘are, to their 
honor, of all people the least subject to the wretched 
spirit of monopoly. The undartaker of a great manu- 
factory is sometimes alarmed if another work of the 
same kind is established within twenty miles of him. 
* * Farmers and country gentlemen, on the con- 
trary, are generally disposed rather to promote than 
to obstruct, the cultivation and improvement of their 
neighbours’ farms and estates. * * * * Merchants 
and manufacturers being collected into towns, and 
accustomed to that exclusive corporation spirit 
which prevails in them, naturally endeavour to obtain 
against all their countrymen the same exclusive privi- 
leges which they generally possess against the! 
inhabitants of their respective towns. They 
accordingly seem to have been the original inventors 
of those restraints upon ths importation of foreign 
goods which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themselves upon a level with those who, 
they found, were disposed to oppress them, that 
the ecuntry gentlemen and farmers of Great Britain 
so far forgot the generosity which is natural to their p 
station as to demand the exclusive privilege of 
supplying their countrymen with corn and butcher's 
meat. They did not perhaps take time to consider 
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how much less their interest: could be affected by 


the freedom of trade than that of the people whose . 


example they followed.’ 

“Such was the relative attitude of the two classes 
towards the close of the century. But during the 
French war a great change took: place. On the one 
hand, the necessity of supplying England with food 
when almost all Europe was: combined against her, 
brought into costly cultivation vast portions of land, 
both in England and Ireland, which were little adap- 
ted for corn culture, and on which it could only subsist 
under the encouragement of extravagant prices. On 
the other hand, the growth of the manufacturing towns 
produced an extreme pressure of population on sub- 
sistence, and a great reduction of the corn duties 
became absolutely inevitable. Under these circums- 
tances the manufacturing leaders strenuously 
supported the agitation for their total repeal. As 
great employers of labor, it was to them a class inter- 
est of the most direct and important character; and, 
by ‘a singular felicity, while they were certain to 
obtain an enormous share of the benefits of the change, 
the whole risk and loss would fall upon others. The 
movement was easily turned into a war of classes; and 
the great, wealthy and-intelligent class which directed 
and paid for it, conducted it so skilfully, tht multi- 
tudes of Englishmen even now look on it-as a brilliant 
exibition of disinterested potriotism, and applaud the 
orators who delight in contrasting the enlightened and 
liberal spirit of English manufacturers with the besot- 
ted selfishness of English landlords.” 

The passages italicised in’ the above ex- 
tract. clearly demonstrate that it was not 
from any motive of philanthropy that Christian 
Eingland adopted the policy of free trade. 
The: word ‘boycott’ is of recent origin, it 


being hardly 30° years old. But the spirit. . 


which it expresses is as old as when man 
appeared on the face of this planet. Hindu 
society with its ‘caste’ organisation knows its 
significance full well. But England—-a land 
of shop-keepers—has practised it whenever it 
Suited her purpose. The means which she has 
adopted to give affect to this policy have been 
sometimes fair, but very often just the reverse 
of this. De 

“Three. hundred years ago it was India which 
‘to a great extent used to clothe the native 
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men and women of the Ohristian cmuntries of 
Europe. England also had to depericn India 
for her supply of cotton materials. We read 
in English history that Queen Mary who came 
to Hngland with her husband after the Hng- 
lish Revolution of 1688 brought “a session for 
coloured East Indian calicoes, which speedily 
spread through all classs of the community.’* 
India then was not under the pol tical con- 
trol of Christian England, and so at thet time 
it was impossible to destroy the =ot:on in- 
dustry of India. But what did Engian1 do to 
put a stop. to the importation =f Indian 
cotton goods into that country? Why, she 
did exactly what the advocates of tie Boy- 
cott movement in this country are trving to 
do. England boycotted Indian goo2s. becky 
writes : 

“At the end of the seventeenth century great quan- 
tities of cheap and graceful Indian calieoves, muslins, 
and chintzes were imported into England, onc they 
found such favour that the woollen and silz nanufac- 
turers were seriously alarmed. Acts o? Perliament 
were accordingly passed in 1700 and im 121 abso- 
lutely prohibiting, with a very few specified exeep- 
tions, the employment of printed or dyed ca-icoes in 
England, either in dress or in furniture, srl the use 
of any printed or dyed goods of which ectic formed 
any part. "ft 

In Christian England, it was “ pzmal for any 
woman to wear a dress made of Indian ca..cp. In 1766 
a lady was fined, £200 at the Guild Hal: because it 
was proved that her handkerchief was of French 
ecambric.’t 


Then the Christian philanthropists 3? Eng- 
‘land did not advocate the principle cf Free 
But have the natives ct Eneland, 
even now, given up boycotting foreigr manu- 
factures ? Why, the following qrestian and 
its answer will illustrate how the spirit of 
the boycott movement: still reigns sapreme 
in that Ohristian country. 

® Lecky's History of England in the Eighteenth Ceatur-, Vol. II, 


_, p. 158. 
+ Uecky's History of England inthe Eigteenth Century, Vol. VII. 
-pp. 255-266, 
t Do. Do. 


pp. 320, 
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.. “ Foreign-made goods. Inthe House of Commons, — 


on August 11, 1896. 

“ Mr. Mcclure asked the First Commissioner of 

Works whether the chairsin the Reporters’ Gallery 
‘ and furniture-in other parts of the House were of 
foreign manufacture, and why preference was given 
to foreign over British and Irish trade. 
’ “ Mr. Akers-Douglas. The only furniture of foreign 
manufacture in the House of Commons is limited to a 
number of chairs supplied to the Press Gallery and 
this wes done some years ago. With this exception, 
all the articles in use are of British manufacture.” 


Then again, is not Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
' andra at the head of a sort of league to en- 
courage the exclusive use of British silks ? 

The Ohristian colonists of Africa, Australia 
and America are boycotting not only foreign 
goods but foreign human beings as well— 
Asiatics whom they are ashamed to own as 
their fellow-men. How they are carrying 
into practice the doctrine of “ the brotherhood 
of man!” The Japanese are receiving some- 
“what batter treatment, evidently on the prin- 
_ciple—he alone is a brother who can thrash 


you. 

- The great Italian writer Machiavelli was 
a gifted politician and statesman. Never did 
he utter a greater truth than when he said 

.“Vengeance sleeps long but it never dies.” 
He knew human nature very well and'so his 
saying expresses a truth founded on the ex- 
perience of man. Why, it is this truth which 
explains the blood-feuds of many tribes and 

races of man. We are told by a Ohristian 
traveller that, 

“ Revenge for blood is with an Afghan, a duty 
which is rendered sacred by long custom, and sanc- 
tioned by his religion. If immediate opportunity of 
retaliation should not present itself a man will dodge 
his foe for years, with the cruel purpose ever upper- 
most in his thoughts, using every cunning and trea~ 
eherous artifice to entrap or lull him in confidence 
and thinking it no shame to attack him ina defence- 

“Jess state.” 

The Christian Highlanders of Scotland were 
also given to blood-feuds. An Hnglish traveller 
wrote :-— 
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“Many gentlemen in the Highlands shun one an- 
others’ company, lest they should revive a quarrel 
that happened between their forefathers, perhaps 
three hundred years ago.” 

We are God-fearing and peace-loving men. 
We do not want to see the sight of blood and 
do not, therefore, advocate bloodshed or blood- 
feuds. And bloodshed in the casé of India is 
out of the question, as she is disarmed and 
emasculated. But if Indians have any sense 
of self-respect they should by an ecopomic 
boycott try and right the wrongs that have 
been inflicted on their motherland by the 
white Ohristian merchants and traders. Are 
they ignorant of these wrongs? Need they 
be told how Indian industries have been 
crushed ? Why, thisis what an Hnglish his- 
torian wrote :-~ 

“The history of the trade of cotton cloth with 
India affords a singular exemplification of the inappli- | 
cability to all times and circumstances of that prin- 
ciple of free trade which advocates the unrestricted 
admission of a cheap article, in place of protecting by 
heavy duties a dearer one of home manufacture. Ib 
is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to. 
India by the country on which she had become dep- 
endent. It was stated in evidence, that the cotton 
and silk goods of India up to this period [1813] could 
be sold for a profit inthe British market, ata price 
from fifty to sixty per cent. lower than those fabri- 
cated in England. It consequently became necessary 
to protect the latter by duties of seventy and eighty | 

-per cent. on their value or by positive prohibition. | 
Had this not been the case, had not such prohibitory: 
duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and 
of Manchester would have been stopped in their out- 
set, and could scarcely have been again set in motion 
even by the powers of steam. They were created by 
the snerifice of the Indian Manufacturer. Had-India 
been. independent, she would have retaliated ; would 
have imposed preventive duties upon British goods, 
and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her; she was at the merey of the 
stranger. British goods were forced upon her with- 
out paying any duty: and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep dowff 
and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms.” The 
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History of British India, by Horace Haymen Wilson, 
Vol. I, p. 385. \ 

Another English officer wrote :— 

“ Every one knows how jealously trade secrets are 
guarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton’s pottery 
works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet 
under the force of compulsion the Indian workman had 
to divulge the manner of his bleaching and other 
trade secrets to Manchester. A costly work was 
| prepared by the India House Department to enable 
FManchester to take 20 millions a year from the poor 
of India: copies were gratuitously presented to 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Indian ryot had to 
pay for them. This may be political economy, but it 
is marvellously like something else.” Major J. B. 
Keith in the Pioneer, September 7, 1898. 


Do we not see even in our own day the 
existence of the excise duty which is meant 
to hamper Indian Industry and favor Man- 
chester? Do not the Ohristian philanthropists 
of England in their tender regard for the 
laborers of Indian Mills and Factories shed 
srocodile tears and try to better their lot by 
compulsory legislation, the real object of 
which even a child can understand ? . 

Politically India is helpless. But are not 
the implements of peace often more effective 
than weapons of war? This boycott move- 
ment is meant to save India, if Indians of 
all classes and creeds, of all provinces and 
| races freely and largely adopt it. On it 
lies the salvation of India. In theory there 
may not be such a thing as a graduated 
boycott, but in .practice there is. If the 
Bengalis have failed to a great extent to 
make the movement a success,—and all Bengal 
districts have not failed—that is no reason 
why amore strenuous and better organised 
attempt should not again be made by them 
and all other Indians. Try, try and try again. 
But itis not true that the Bengal boycott has 
failed altogether, Take the case of salt. 
Mr. Barrow, Comptroller and Auditor-General 
bto the Government of India, says :— 

_. “* As compared with the Budget, the improvement 
.ocearred chiefly under excise on Local Manufacture 
(Rs, 18,74,000)° and was the result of increased con- 


~~ 


-have increased.. 
-traders are deceiving the people br palming 
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"sumption of locally ee salt.” (Gazette of 

_ > India, March 9, 1907, p. 375.) 
The same number of the Gazeti: contains 


the further statement of Mr. Barrzw’s :— 
“Under duty on Imported salt the talling-off in 
Bengal was due to country-made salt havag replaced, 


‘to some extent, the foreign manufacture ” 


In the summary of the Finareijal State- 
ment published ina Gazette of Incia Extra- 


‘ordinary on March 20, 1907, we read regard- 


ing the accounts of 1905-1906 :— 

“ Decrease * * * under customs [due] to diminution 
of imports of spirits and cotton manufactures and of 
exports of rice.” _ 

Then again Mr. Baker, Finance Member to 
the Government of India, says (Gazette of 


India, March 23, p. 627) : 


“ Cotton goods have.not maintained th= exception- 
ally high figure of 1905-1906 and have yielded £29,200 
less than in that year.” 

The cause of this decrease is explained on 
p. 668 of the Gazette by Mr. Maston, the 
Finance Secretary. He says thet in 1905- 
1906 the duty on cotton goods anaonnied to 
Rs. 1,82,88,991, but in 1906-1907 only to 
Rs. 1,28,50,000. He explains the decrease by 
saying : 

“.The imports of manufactured cotton have presum- 
ably been checked by the movement in fevour of 
indigenous articles,” 


It is true that the imports of forzign sugar 
But that is because the 


off foreign sugar as indigenous, and it is difi- 
cult to detect their fraud.. As to cotton 
goods again, in reply to a question put by 
Mr. Rees in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Morley has stated that in 1904, 1905, and 1906, 
respectively, 1,216, 1,280 and: 1,209 million 
yards of cotton cloth were exported: to 
Bengal. - So in 1906. there wasa <ecrease of 
71 million yards in the exports to Bengal. 
Mr. Morley was not sure what the cause 
might be. 

Those who are afraid of retaliztory mea- 
sures on the part of the Government in the 
shape of excise duties on mack:nery, &e.,, 
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require to be reminded that the duty on cotton 
goods was imposed when neither swadeshi nor 
‘boycott was in the air. 

In fact whether we speak of and adopt 
boycott or not, as often as India promises to 
be a successful rival of England in some 
branch of manufacture or other, so often 
will England use the strong “arm of political 
injustice tokeep down and ultimately stran- 
gle” her competitor. Some persons have 
asked, if the Bombay mill-owners succeeded 

in rearing a profitable industry without the 
help of boycott, why should not the rest of 
India be able todosd? The question misses 
the real point ; and, therefore, we ask in reply, 
- before the days of the Bengal Boycott how 
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many Indians did the Bombay Mill-owner 
clothe? Our object is not simply to maki 
money, but to be industrially independen 
as well,---to clothe ourselves, Bombay grev 
wealthy mainly by her China trade. Wher 
China learns to clothe herself, as she probabl 
will at no distant date, or is clothed b: 
Japan, we shall see whether Bombay cai 
(lo without the help of the boycotter it 
capturing and keeping the home market. O 
course boycott alone cannot produce indus 
trial regeneration; but some kind of pro 
_tection is absolutely needed for our nascen 
industries. And under the peculiar politica 
circumstances of India, it must be boycott,— 
call it by a less repugnant name if you will. 
VISHNU DAYAL VARMA 





MALABAR NOTES 


on the south-west coast of India, in the 

Madras Presidency. Its area in syuare 
miles is 5,773 and population (1901) 2,713,310. 
Of these over two-thirds are Hindu and one- 
fourth Mohammedan. The surface is occu- 
pied in the east by the Western Ghats, which 
send down numerous rivers to the coast, 
many of them navigable for some distance. 
There are large forests. Rice is the staple 
erop ; cocoanuts are largely’ grown, and also 
coffee and pepper. The name of this district 
is applied to the whole south-western coast of 
Southern India, including the Native States 
of Cochin and Travancore. 

The coast of Malabar does not consist of 
unhealthy low-lying jungle land like the 
Sundarbans in Bengal, nor does the main- 
land everywhere run down to the sea, as in 
Madras, There is in many places in Malabar 


i British district of Malabar is situated 


@ narrow strip of land, like an island, jus 
adjoining the sea. This strip of land is a 
places connected with the main-land, bu 
cannot be said to form a part of it. Betweei 
the main-land and this narrow strip stretcl 
what are called the back waters, which ar 
brackish. These back waters are found i 
most places from Tirur in the north t 
Trivandrum in the south. The strip of lan 
between the sea and the back waters being a 
places connected with the main-land, formerl 
navigation from one back water to anothe 
was impracticable. But’ now canals an 
tunnels connect many back waters. Fo: 
fishing and other purposes, the rafts calle 
catamarans are much in use. A differen: 
kind of boats in use is called the serpent: 
boat. When the Maharaja or Dewan oI 
some. other great man travels by boat, tw 
serpent-boats escort or accompany him 01 
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MALABAR NOTES 


two sides. The back-waters are generally two 
to three miles broad. Some are even seven 
or eight miles broad. The strips of land 
between the sea and the back waters are at 
places 2 or 3 miles wide, but in most places 
their width does not exceed two or three 
hundred yards. In some places. they are 
so narrow that the waves of the ocean leap 
over the intervening land and tumble into the 
back waters. | , 

These narrow strips of land are generally 
inhabited by fisher folk, who for the most 
part are Ohristians. These Christians are 
also peasants and day-labourers. By social 
usage Brahmans and other “higher” castes 
are not permitted to live here. They become 
outcasts if they do so. In former times none 
but fishermen and other “low ” castes would 
even traverse these regions. Brahmans 
and other higher castes live in the compa- 
ratively high lands lying between the back- 
‘waters and the Western Ghats. Formerly 
low caste people were not allowed to use 
the public roads in these places ; and this 
state of things still exists to some extent. 
Even now if some person belonging to a 
low caste meets some Brahman or Nayar 
in the roads, he is obliged to scamper to the 
fields or the jungles. The Western Ghats are 
inhabited by various aboriginal tribes. 

The legendary account of the origin of the 
Malabar coast connects it with Parasurama, 
one of the avatars of Vishnu. It is said that 
in order to atone for the guilt of matricide 
and of the extermination of the Kshatriya 
race, he wanted to make a gift of land to 
Brahmans. 
So he turned as a last resource to Varuna, the 
sea-god, with a prayer for some land. Varuna 
asked Parasurama to throw his battle-axe 
‘towards the offing, and at the same time 
ordered .the ocean to recede from where the 
“axe might fall. The battle-axe was thrown 
with might and main, the ocean receded, and 
the country of Malabar rose to view, It is 


But land he could nowhere get.. 


said that Parasurama created a sepirete class 
of Brahmans called the Namburis and gave 
away the country to them. 

The Namburis, Nambudris or Namputiris 
form the socio-spiritual aristocracy of Malabar 
and as the traditional landlords of Farasura- 
ma’s-land, they are everywhere held in 
great reverence. Tradition traces the Nam- 
puris to. Ahikshetra, whence Farasurama 
invited Brahmans to settle in his newly 
reclaimed territory. In order t5 prevent 
them from relinquishing it, he is seid to have 
introduced certain striking and distinctive 
changes in their personal, domestic and 
communal institutions. Sir Willem Hunter 
is disposed to call them Brahminized fisher- 
men and would refer to their polygamy, 
their post-nubile marriage, the prchipvition of 
lawful and holy matrimony among =ll but the 
eldest son in a household and to the cere- 
monial fishing as part of the mar-iaze-ritual 
among the Yajurvedic branch of tke 2aste, as 
relics of a pre-Brahmanic stage. But this 
view has been disputed. And f anthro- 
pometry may be trusted to enligiten us on 
the subject, the researches of Mr. “awcett go 


to show that “they (the Nampur s) are the 


truest Aryans in Southern India.” (Fawcett’s 
Bulletin on the people of Malabar. 

The Nampuris are a fair-skinne- race with 
fine features. They have their taf: of hair 
on the top of their head more te the front 
than behind. They are passionate growers 
of finger-nails, which are in s:me_ cases 
more ‘than a foot long and serve several 
useful purposes. In connection with the 
general appearance of the Nacxcputiri, it 
should be observed that there is about his 
good old person and his quaint-lccking dress 
and jewellery, a mild beauty whick the eye 
delights to dwell on. As in everrthing else, 
he is orthodox even in the matter of dress. 
Locally manufactured cloths alor> are pur- 
chased, and Swadeshists who ceplore the 
destruction of indigenous industries by the 
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importation of foreign goods may congra- 
tulate the Kerala Brahmans on their protec- 
tionist habits, and recognize.them as prac- 
tical economists of a high order. Silk and 
coloured cloths are not worn by either sex. 
Among Nampuri. women ‘there are two 
styles of dressing. The half-jacket known 
as Ravukka (bodice) is a recent introduction 
into the toilette of South Indian women, 
aud has, as may be expected, not yet found 
acceptance among the Namputiris. The 
Nampuri uses wooden shoes, but never of 
leather.’ Undyed cloths form the daily 
wear of the Namputiri women, and it is in- 
teresting to note that all Brahman women 
wear undyed cloths during a sacrifice, when, 
as on other ceremonial occasions, all recent 
innovations in matters of dress are given up 
in favour of the old style of dress, however 
seemingly cride they may be. This may 
perhaps be taken to show that white was the 
colour of the early Aryan woman’s dress. 

Beyond plain finger-rings, and a golden 
amulet attached to the waist-string, the 
. Nampuri wears no ornaments. 
bored, but no ear-rings are worn unless he is 
an Agnihotri, when ear-pendants of an elong- 
ated pattern are used. The ornaments of 
- the Namputiri women have several peculiar- 
ities. Gold-bracelets are, as it were, pro- 
scribed even-for the most wealthy. Hollow 
bangles of brass or bell-metal for the ordi- 
nary Namputiris and of solid silvér for the 
Adhya Namputiris are the onesin use. The 
Nampuris do not bore their noses, or wear 
any nose-ring, and in this respect present a 
striking contrast to the Nayar women. But 
the Nayar: woman in her turn differs from 
her Hast Coast sister in keeping at least the 
septum of the nose undrilled. Unlike. in the 
Hast Coast, no restriction is placed on the use 
of ornaments by Nampuri widows beyond the 
removal of the Tali or locket, which will be 
found in some of our illustrations.. Tattooing 
is prohibited to her. 


His ears are. 
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A Namputiri’s house, as is the house of every 
other native of Malabar, stands within a large 
compound of its own, where trees, such as 
the tamarind, the mango, the jack and laurel, 
grow in shady luxuriance. Plantains of all 
varieties are cultivated, and yams of various 
kinds and peas, in their respective seasons, A 
tank is an inseparable accompaniment, and, in 
most Namputiri houses, there are three or four 
of them, the largest being used for bathing and 
the others for general and kitchen lavatory 
purposes. Whenever there is a temple of any 
importance anywhere near at hand, the Nam- 
putiri may prefer to bathe in the tank attach- 
ed to it, but his favourite ghatis always the 
tank near his home and owned by him. Wells 
are never used for bathing and hot-water 
bath is also avoided, as far as possible, as 
plunging ina natural reservoir would alone 


confer the requisite ceremonial purity. To- 
wards the north-western corner of the house 


is located the sarpakkavu or the snake-abode 
one of the indispensable adjuncts of a Malabai 
house. This Kavu is either an artificial jungle 
grown on purpose in a part of each compound 
or a relic recording the un-reclaimed primeval 
jungle which every part of Malabar once was, 
Right in the centre of the Kavu is the carved 
image in granite of the cobra; and several 
living representatives of this species of reptiles 
haunt the house as if in recognition of the 
memorial raised. 

The eldest male member inherits the pro- 
perty and administers all affairs. The eldest 
son alone marries and marries in his owrz 
caste and enters into the scheme of family) 


perpetuation. The other sons consort witt 


non-Brahman women. In certain respects 
the Namputiri system, where the manage. 


‘ment of family property descends in the 


male line in the order of age, no matte 
‘whether -a person is married'or not,is ever 
superior to the English law of’ primogeniture 


to.which it is the nearest Indian approach 
‘Here is avoided the devolution of family cares 
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and responsibilities on immatue heirs leading 
o impaired efficiency, even when senior male 
embers who are to be life-bachelors and 
ave no less a natural right than the minor 


son ofa deceased brother, are available to - 


nanage-‘the household. In default of male 
ssue, the last surviving girl is made over in 
marriage with all her patrimony by-a ceremo- 
ny called “ Sarvasvadanam ” or giving away of 
erything, after which the son-in-law takes 
he place of the son and assumes and. trans- 
mits to his descendants the name of ale witfe’s 
family. , ; 
The Nampuri is a strict ne ian. He 
rarely takes cold drinks. His drinking water 
boiled and flavoured with coriander, cummin 
seeds, &c., is a great delicacy. At home his 
wife serves him his meals if he is absolutely 
alone, and by way of taking charge of the leaf 
on which he has eaten, holds.it by the right 
hand, the husband touching it by the left, 
Wefore he rises from his seat. 
. Bathing is one of the most important reli- 
gious duties of all Namputiris. A Namputiri 


only wants an excuse for. bathing. Every. 


Namputiri bathes twice a day at least, some- 
times oftener. But it is prohibited before 
‘Sunrise, after which a. bath ceases to be a 
‘religious rite on the other coast. The use of 
a covering waist-cloth, the langoti excepted, 
during bath, is also prohibited. 
Ohastity is jealously guarded by the imposi- 
tion of severe ostracism on adulterers. Formal 
salutation and even prostration before and 
blessing by seniors are prohibited. This is 
a striking point of.difference between Malabar 
and the rest of India and is probably based on 
the esoteric teaching of universal oneness. 
The impartibility of family property is em- 
phasized and rendered secure by the injunc- 
tion that only the eldest son should marry. 
Should, however, this marriage be barren of 
male issue through death or sterility, the next 
younger son may marry. Sometimes -if one 
wife fails to bear a male child, another is 


“taken. 
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Only three wives are permizted to be 
taken under this condition. Amongtie Nam- 
putiris infant marriage is unknorn. They 
strictly follow the 89th verse of the =th chap- 
ter of Manu, which is as follows: ‘But the 
maiden, though marriageable, shoukd rather 
stop in‘the father’s house until death than he 
should ever give her to a man destitute of good 
qualities.” This,.added to the rule that only 
the eldest son should marry, accour:s for the 
large number of old-‘maids among Nrimputiris. 

It is impossible to give within the eompass 


. of a single article even brief descr_ptions of 


all the castes inhabiting Malabar. 
therefore, mention only a few more. 

The Nayars form the bulk of the Sudra 
population of Malabar and hold a -asition in 
respect of caste next only to the orahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and the higher classes of the 
Ampalavasis, 7. e., the-castes whose cseupation 
is temple service. The appearance c: the well- 
nourished Nayar is perhaps one of the-finest in 
all India. The climate and the nature of their 
occupation, added to the situation of their 
houses, which nestle as if were under a canopy 
of trees, are such as ought ordinarily to im- 
prove the complexion and general aspearance. 
Scrupulous attention to personal cleanliness is 
a conspicuous feature of the Nayezs of both 
sexes. The growth of the hair is very pro- 
fuse, especially on the head, and -oth sexes 


We shall, 


‘take great pains to preserve its ficeness and 
Jength. Their various styles of c-essing the 


hair form in fact one of the attractions of 
Nayar women. 

The Nayars are not str ict vegetarians. 
Fish in many houses.is-an article of daily 
consumption, and even though the upper 
classes generally shun it, the parv_ality in its 
favour is so strong with some that it is very 
often smuggled in. The Kanji or rice-gruel 
isa favourite food of the Malab=r Hindus, 
and of the Nayars of the working classes in 
particular,. According to a well-known writer 
at the commencement of the 16th century. 


4.90 
drinking was unknown in Travancore. But 
that virtue seems to have declined in course 
of time, so that in 1787 A. D. the then Maha- 
raja had to formally prohibit the use of palm 
brandy under pain of forfeiture of property. 
The chief festival of the Nayars in which 
all the naturalised Malayalis, including the 
Hast Coast Brahmans; join, is the Onam. It 
occurs In the last week of August or in the 
first week of September. It is a season of joy 
and merriment. The presentation of cloths 
to relations and dependents is special to the 
Onan day. On this occasion even the poorest 
man tries to dine like-a prince. As a Malabar 
proverb goes, the Ounam must be enjoyed even 
by selling one’s Kanam (estate). Various 
field-sports..of the indigenous type, of which 
foot-ball is the chief, are lustily engaged in. 
In more martial times, the recreation was of 
a more dangerous description. Fr. Barto- 
lomeo wrote at the end of the 18th century : 
“The men, particularly those who are young, form 
themselves into two parties and shoot at each other 
with arrows. These arrows are blunted but exceed- 
ingly strong, and are discharged with such force that 
a consiaerable number are generally wounded on both 
sides. These games have a great likeness to the 


Ceralia and Juvenalia of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans.” — 


So says Forbes also in his Oriental Memoirs. 
Says Vr. Fawcett, 

“Hven to-day in British Malabar each player is 
armed ‘vith a little bow made of bamboo about 18 inches 
in length, and arrows or what answers for arrows, be- 
ing no more than pieces of the mid-rib of the cocoanut 
palm-leaf roughly broken off, leaving alittle leaf at 
one end to take the place of the feather. In the cen- 
tre of the spot, but on the ground, is placed the target 
—a, piece of the heart of the plaintain tree about 
three inches in diameter pointed at the top in which is 
stocked a small cheppu as the mark, which is the imme- 
diate object in view of the players so ealled. They 
shoot indiscriminately at the mark and’he who lifts it 
(the little arrows shoot straight and stick in readily) 
carries off all the arrows lying on the ground.” 

There are many other popular festive occa- 
sions ir Malabar, characterised-by pantomimic 
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shows, and representations of the Kuru 
kshetra war, &c. ' 

Marriage among this caste may mean eithe 
the formal: ceremony of tying a tali c 
locket around the neck of a girl accompanie 
by festive celebrations for four days, calle 
kettukalyanam, or the ceremony of actué 
alliance as husband and wife extending for 
few hours in the night, conducted quietly i 
the midst of a comparatively small gatherin' 
and with instrumental music religiousl 
eschewed, known as Sambandham. The forme 
is a public family ceremony, while the latte 
is more a private and personal transaction 
but solemn though - unostentatious. Th 
husband by Sambandhan need not’ be th 
tali-tier and most often is not so. In th 
generality of cases, the Nayar wife does no 
live-in her husband’s house but in the hous 
of her birth, which alone she- looks upon a 
hers, at all stages of her life. 

The details of the kettukalyanam. ceremon 
vary widely in different parts of Malaba 
But the essential parts of the ceremon 
appear to be the same everywhere. As | 
marriage rite it has no significance. Th 
tali (locket)-tier is in no sense a husband 
Saibandhan’ constitutes the real morriage 
de facto as wellas de jure. The word mean 
alliance or-connection. In different parts it i 
differently known as Gunadosham, meanin; 
(a union for) good and evil, or Vastradanan 
or Putavakota,.-meaning the giving of a cloth 
It may be performed without any forma 
ceremony, and in several ancient familie 
including: the most aristocratic, as a privat: 
transaction confidentially gone through. fh 
some cases the-bride-groom and some of hi 
select friends assemble in the house of th 
“bride, and the bride-groom presents into he 
hands a few unbleached cloths.’ Presents.ar 
made to Vaidikas and to the relations ant 
servants of the bride. After supper and pa 
supari the party disperse.. Just before thi 
acceptance, of the cloth, the-girl makes dui 
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bbeisance to uncles, mother, aunts and other 
elders, as if by way of seeking and obtaining 
their formal assent to the transaction she is 
coing to enter into. Perpetual widowhood is 
not an institusion among Nayars. Divorce is 
theoretically unrestricted but practically not 


very frequent.  , 


That fraternal polyandry once prevailed in 
Talabar on a noticeable scale and still prevails 
o a very small extent in certain parts of 
he country is not improbable. The political 
sonditions of a people have a great deal to 


Oo with their- marriage customs and forms 


bf inheritance aud all possible present-day 
nbuses. What Montesquieu says withrefer- 
ence to the circumstances under which Nayar 
omen began to be polyandrous or at. least 
seased to conform to the conventional rules 
{ marital life, deserves to be noted and will 
vccount even more directly for the prevailing 
bystem of property inheritance. He says :—- 
“In this tribe the men can have only one wife, 
vhile a woman on the contrary is allowed many hus- 
ands. The origin of this custom is not difficult to 
iscover. The Nayars are the tribe of people who are 
he soldiers of the nation. In Europe, soldiers are not 
mcouraged to marry. In Malabar where the climate 
‘equires greater indulgence, they are satisfied with 
‘endering marriage as little burdensome as possible ; 
hey give one wife amongst many men, which conse- 
uently diminishes the attachment of family and the 
ares of house-keeping ; and leaves them in the free 
0ssession of a military spirit.” | 
- But all this is now fast changing. Poly- 
andry is not heard of except perhaps in certain 
remote country parts, and in these peaceful 
times and altered conditions of society, the 
ontinuation of such strange customs is rightly 
‘egarded as devoid of all justification. The 
wactice at least among all decent sections 
of the Nayar people is one of strict monogamy 
with all the constancy of such marriages 
elsewhere and ‘the right to divorce at will 
S$ sparingly exercised. HEiven the remarriage 
f. widows except at tender ages is 
considered not quite the proper thing, if it 
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can at all be helped. The locket-tying. which 
at present isa mere ceremony, is »,ecinning 
to be recognised as a relic and rect~d ofa 
different past and the trend of public 5pmion is 
in the direction of restoring it'to iz criginal 
binding value. The responsibility for the due 
care and proper maintenance of one’: caiildren 
is not only felt by the parents ins greater 
measure than formerly, but is becinuing to 
be enforced by society and to some :xfent by 
the State. The need for legislation -vith a 
view to sanction, render stable and even sti- 
mulate this tendency towards reform, has 
been felt; and itis more than likely t1u. when 
the actual change in conviction and iz senti- 
ment spreads wider and sinks deep=r, Bgisla- 
tion will stand clear of all charges =f 2 eddle- 
someness or of being revolutionary and nerely 
be a formal declaration of a well-este alished 
public opinion intended only to serve as a 
recorded authority for judicial triburels. 

The Nayars, like the rest of the practically 
indigenous population of Malabar, inherit in 
thefemaleline. That is to say, ama -Lherits 
the property of his mother’s brother, sat not 
that of his father. 

Pulaya is supposed to be derived f:cx Pula, 
a word meaning pollution, because c- cll the 
indigenous castes and tribes of Malabu i, they 
cause the greatest impurity from <.e€ stand- 
point of Hindu medieval conver:icralism. 
In British Malabar, they are more zet erally 
known as Cherumar or Cherumakka_, m <-aning 
a short-sized people. The peculiarity about 


‘the clothing of Pulayas is that anorg the 


Vettupulayas who live in the =he-lallay 
Taluk the women wear but a leafy ga-ment. 
All over India there are numerous triks like 
these in a more or less savage cond -aioL, who 
are our brothers and-have to be raised m the 
scale of civilisation, 

Among the Pulayas, an unmarcie girl 
allowed to attain puberty passes ircm the 
hands of the parents to the hancs <I the 
Valluvan or priest, who may marry ber <0 one 
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of his sons or send her beyond Cochin as an 
outcast. Ifa particular match Is disapproved 
of by the astrologer, the difficulty is got over 
by the brother of the intended husband mar- 
rying the girl by proxy and handing her over 
to his possession after the performance of the 
ceremonial rite. With the Pulayas the locket- 
tier is the real husband. Widows may take a 
second husband by receiving a cloth present. 
Polygamy is permitted but polyandry is 
prohibited. 

The Shanars are a Tamil-speaking caste in 
Tinnevelly and South Travancore. The Tiyas, 
who are allied to them, inhabit. British 


THE PASSING OF SHAH JEHAN 


other day, by one whose name is likely 

to be much heard in the future, as that of 
a great Indian art-critic, that “not only is 
he what could not have been expected in India 
at present, but also probably of first rank in 
Hurope”’.. And Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
praise is understood by even the most un- 
learned who, sees the superb original of the 
drawing reproduced in this number, “ The 
Passing of Shah Jehan.” It happens to a few 
lives that they are filled with a certain qua- 
lity of dramatic fitness. They appear to 
reap the harvest of many births. The jewel 
and its setting have, in every case that con- 
cerns them, a strange harmony. Pre-emi- 
nently was this the case with Shah Jehan. The 
turbulent young soldier becomes the Emperor 
of Delhi, and nothing is wanting to the glory 
of-his reign. Successful general, unrivalled 
administrator, wealthiest of monarchs, he 
does not fail, either, of more subtle and finer 
joys more often granted to men of lower 


ii was said of Abanindro Nath Tagore the 
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who cultivate the cocoanut palm of Travancore ar 

























Malabar. Dy. Caldwell in his Essay on the 
Tinnevelli Shanars says :— 
“It is tolerably certain that the Izhavas and Tiyas 


descendants of Shanar colonies from Ceylon.” 


The Izhavas are akin to them. The Tiya 
women of British Malabar are well-favoured, 
thase of the other allied castes being not so. 
The Tiya women are often scantily dresse 
the upper part of the body being left unclothed. 
Many Shanars have become Christians. 
Their women are expert in making lace. 

These notes have been compiled for the most par 
from the Travancore Census Report for 1901. 
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station. Shah Jehan, Emperor of all India, is 
also hero nevertheless of one of the suprem 
marriage-idylls of the world. All that h 
can give, has not prevented a woman from 
yielding to him her disinterested devotion. 
And as ifeven this were too little, there is 
given to him the still rarer gift of immorta 
song in honour of the beloved. For are th 
buildings and cities that his genius has left, 
dedicated to Arzmand Banu, his wife, and to 
India, Goddess and Mother,—not a poem 
sung in marble by the lips of a sovereign? 
Never verily in the history of the world, did 
any single monarch build like this. And never 
one who was not enamoured and enrapt of a 
passion for the land he ruled. 

Yet, that the great life may indeed be 
perfect, we have no monotony of splendour 
and success. The sad minor mingles with 
the music. To joyous courtship succeeds long 
widowhood. On brilliant empire supervenes 
the seven-years’ imprisonment. He, before) 
whom the whole world bowed, is thankful and 
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proud to win at last the long sweet faith and 
service of 4 single daughter of his own. From 
the throne of the world to a prison-cell! 
What were the memories and what the hopes, 
that thronged the shadows in which Shah 
Jehan spent those last long years? 


Here is the end. 


At his own earnest entreaty as they tell to 
this day in Agra Fort, the bed of the dying 
man has been carried to the balcony beyond 
the Jasmine Tower, that over-hangs the river. 
Jehanara weeps at her father’s feet. All 
others have withdrawn, for no service 
remains to be rendered to the august captive. 
On the edge of the carpet lie only the shoes 
and regal helmet, put off for the last time. 
For Shah Jehan, the uses of the world are 
ended. Silence and night and the mourning 
moon, half-veiled in her scarf of drifting cloud, 
envelop the sad soul of the gentle princess. 


But Shah Jehan himself ?--To him the mo- 
ment is glad with expectation. The sucking 
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sound of the river below the bastion: fills him 
with the sense of that other river beside 
which stands his soul. Yonder, keyond the 
bend, like some ethereal white-vsiied pre- 
sence, stands the Taj,—her taj, her crown, 
the crown he wrought for her. Bcz to-night 
itis more than her crown. To-right, it is 
herself. To-night she is there, in <_] her old- 
time majesty and sweetness, yet with an 
added holiness withal. To-night, beyond the 
gentle lapping of the waters, every line of 
the stately form speaks tenderness ind peace 
and all-enfolding holiness, waiting for that 
pilgrim—with weary feet, bent back, and 
head so bowed, alas!--who comes, leaving 
behind alike palace and prison, batz.eteld and 
cell of prayer, to land on the quiez shore on 
the yonder side of death. 
- Truly a royal passing—this of Shak Jehan ! 
King in nothing so truly as in hi: place in 
a woman’s heart—crowned in thiz, the su- 
preme moment, of her to whom he gave the 
Crown of all the world. - 
: N 
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The factors of national prosperity. 


There are a few fundamental occupations 
in human society, such as those of the 
peasant, the herdsman, the miner, and the 
isher. And it has been well said that only 
by returning upon and re-enforcing these, can 
a country be developed and its prosperity 
furthered. 

In India, the civilisation is built upon the 
peasant. In Mohammedan districts and pro- 
vinces, it is built somewhat more predomi- 
nantly on the herdsman. The tools and 
‘machines that are wanted for these occupa- 
tions and their associated industrialisms and 
civilisations, should be furnished by the Indian 


miner. The commerce that leaves ovr shores 
ought to be carried by our own inaritime 
people. In re-enforcing these, in giving ex- 
tended irrigation and better metkods to the 
peasant, with more freedom for his savings: in 
ensuring pastures and forests to the nerdsman, 
with added science as to breeding and clean- 
ing; in developing the native manufactures 
for the miner; in bettering silk, cotton and 
wool; in extending and improving drainage 
and the fisheries :—in these and suth as these 
would lie the prosperity of India. These are 
the heads under which the great Cadge of the 
Dead will examine those who have meddled ir 
the direction of her affairs, and hor will they 
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answer? We must remember that in that 
dread inquisition, it will not be enough for 
amantoreply “I made myself rich—I was 
‘a famous organiser—my clerks were punctual, 
my workshops were clean, my servants 
never ‘disobeyed me!” It will not even be 
enough to say, “I pensioned off men who had 
given me themselves and their labour for 
thirty years.” We can imagine the face of 
Yama, god: as he is of Dharma, when he 
listens to innocent pleadings of this descrip- 
tion. And what astonishment will be the lot 
of some who say in all good faith “Not guilty !” 
Cities full of lawyers would never make up for 
an old-time prosperity of farmer and gowala 
(milkman). The comfort of wifé and weans in 
distant England will not, in the eyes of God, 
be any compensation for one of these, His little 
ones, who died in despair and hunger in the 
adjacent village. 
It was an Wnglish poet, himself one of the 
workers, who cried, out of the depths, 
‘“ When wilt Thou save the People, 
Oh Lord of Mercy, when? 
The People, Lord! the People ! 
Not thrones and crowns, but Men? 
Flowers of Thy heart, Oh God, are they— 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 


Their heritage a sunless day ! 
God save the “ People !”” 


And “God save the People!” say we 
Indians, with him, with all our hearts. 


The Education of Girls and Women. 


In Council Chambers, official reports, and our 
own conferences, the question of the education 
of girls and women has fortunately of late been 
somewhat to the fore. But the paramount 
importance of the question and its exact 
bearings do not always seem to be properly 
understood. The vast majority of Indian girls 
and women are illiterate, though we do not 
admit that our women are, on that account, 
without any education. In the domestic vir- 
tues, and in some social virtues, too, they are 
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unsurpassed in all the world. This certainly 
implies education. They have education of a 
certain type, therefore, but it is not of a form 
adapted to modern exigencies. We have to 
change its form and make it wider. The 
change of form must, however, preserve the 
old altruism, or we shall have deterioration 
in character, the most precious objective of 
all educational processes. Yet men also must 
seek the education of woman altruistically, 
for the sake of woman herself or the country, 
not because itis convenient to have a wife 
who can read the clinical thermometer or 
keep accounts or write a letter, or delightful 
to have one who can sing or even discuss 
archeology ! 

We seem to hear the ideal womanhood of 
India that must co-operate more and more with 
her manhood for the upbuilding of the nation, 
say: “You men, who have hitherto had 


‘this exquisite reverence for women, as for 


one too holy to be looked upon, have now. to 
become her developers, the sculptors of new 
types, the mothers as it were, being men, of 
anew greatness and masculinity in woman. 
In order to do this, you will have to look her 
firmly and squarely in the face, estimating 
her real virtues and also her faults without 
false sentimentality. Woman is sometimes, 
but by no means always, a veritable goddess. 
In future you cannot be only our worshipper. 
You willalso sometimes have to become the 
surgeon, and yet with all this, you wili need | 
the old reverence and ideality more than 
ever. Like the medisval sculptor who held 
that the angelic form already existed within 
the marble block, his task being only to-set 
it free, you also will believe in the Ideal 
which mind and soul are already struggling 
to reach, your task being only to set them 


free for the flight upwards. 


‘““ More and more you will need and Been: 


‘clear thonght as to what is strong and what 


weak in woman, and having reached it, you 
will worship the strong,—not necessarily the 
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attractive or the winsome, or the beautiful, 
but always the strong. Men, with regard 
to women, may be divided into well-marked 
classes and only the greatest and strongest 
seek for strength.” : | 


** Rikhvan.” 


Mr, A. O. Sen, M. A. M. R. A. ©O., has 
sent us the following note on the word 
“ Rikhvan” :-—- 


“Mr, B. C. Mazumdaz, in his interesting article on 
the ‘Bhuiyas’, published in the second number of 
‘the Modern Review, writes in the last paragraph 
but one :— 

‘In the district of Sambalpur there is a sect of 
priestly Bhuiyas who call themselves Rikhman or 
Rikhvan Bhuiyas. What the term ‘signifies they do 
not know.’ 

“I beg to suggest that probably Rikhman or Rikhvan 
is the same as the Vedie word Rikvan. The term 
originally meant the composer or the reciter of riks 
and then a priest. In the Rigveda we hardly find the 
Rikvans as a class of priests living on earth. Before 
the hymns contained in the Rigveda Samhita were 
composed, the Rikvans with Brihaspati at their head 
had been deified and translated to the world of Vaina, 
This is not the first instance of a Vedic word peice 
found among people living far away from the original 
seat of the Rishis. Consider the following :—~ : 


Words, Meanings, Where found, 

er ». pillar + Malda and Rajshahi. 
TAT . daughter  .., Tipperah. 
farwa, fata . Sinking .. EK. Bengal, 
UTA, Ue . rope wee Do. 
ZU, HTT Oven © «. Do. 
DA, Wet, WIT 2 spirit tes Do. 
aa, afat « a boy ... Orissa, 
ATAU .. Village head- 


man .. Among the Santals.” 


Food for the People. 


Sister Nivedita’s “Glimpses of Famine and 
Flood in Hast Bengal in 1906” are concluded 
in this number. From the point of view of 
the economist, “ The Commonwealth based on 
Rice” and “The Progress of Poverty,” must 
be considered the two most important papers 
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of the series. And we may add that to the 
British statesman the last paragraph of all 
conveys a warning of which he s_ould take 
note if he be wise. It is but tks poorest 
Statesmanship to disregard all de agers ex- 
cept those that are imminent or fmmediate. 
But we digress. It has not yet beem recognis- 
ed. in our Indian Universities and not univer- 
sally even by our publicists that Indian poli- 
tical economy is and ought to be somewhat 
different from Western political eccaomy. It 
is, therefore, interesting to note, as recorded 
in p, 454 of this number, that the ‘ate Mr. W. 
K. Johnson entertained this opinion. It may 
seem a trite observation, but it is necessary 
to repeat that it is true that .maney is a0 
substitute for rice. If this were deeply un- 
derstood, it would have many con=equences. 
Bhishma and Yudhisthira would ave called 
the selling of rice or other stanle food of 
@ province out of the 3 years’ store, 2-dharma, 
and they would have been right. To have 
a granary containing rice sufficient for 3 
years ahead is dharma. To barter. this for 
coin is a-dharma. This is the truth that must 
be taught and enforced in all poszible ways. 
The Indian people are in the extreordinary 


position of having a religious and moral sys- 


tem of their own, which has grown <p on their 
own soil, in expression of their proper, needs. 
They are not islanders, indebted fo> their mo- 
rality to the distant edge of Africat and Asia- 
tic deserts. English people canuzt imagine 
the strength and clearness of conviction that 
this fact gives. They bave no corception of 
what it means, when something ails the body 
economic and politic, to be able =o turn to 
your own past, for illumination ard guidance. 
Yet itis pathetic enough to see even from 
the Christian Bible, that the problems of Ori- 
ental peoples grappling: with Western empires 
must be ever the same. It was the same 
process, as hurried on by Roman power, that 
made Paul exclaim “The love of money is 
the root of all evil!” 
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Fortunately for our people, however, this 
love of money has not yet demoralised them. 
{t is the. rulers who suffer from it in India, 
not so much the ruled. The re-establishinent 
of prosperity amongst the People, then, by 
the restoration of rice must be the aim of all 
our politics, for years tocome. This can.be 
done. It is not hopeless. Only it will require 
the co-operation of landlord and peasant, of 
educated and rustic. It will require also the 
birth of an idea amongst all these that they, 
and they alone, are the people to judge how 
much they can contribute to general interests 
of Government and local organisation, and 
the concentration of all their strength round 
this question. Personally, we believe that 
we are, aS a people, sufficiently saturated 
with habits of self-direction and self-control 
to be capable of arriving at united decisions 
regarding taxation, which should do justice 
to all concerned, and capable further of carry- 
ing out such decisions, when arrived at, 
without coercion. Something like this is our 
next problem. We cannot urge any action 
which would end in dispossessing .our own 
landlords, and accelerate the process by which 
Hinglishmen are trying to get into their own 
. hands the great estates of Bengal. This is a 
contingency which must be penalised to the 
utmost.. And yet. it is equally clear that 
more and more for the.next ten or twenty 
years, our conferences and congresses must 
- become bodies for the consideration of posi- 
tive action. In proportion as we leave the 
platform of theory and criticism, and place 
ourselves in, the arena of action and conduct, 
do we make the attainment of our ideal pos- 
sible. ‘Food for the People!’ is the first and 
most important of those ideals, and it is for 
this reason chiefly that we are determined 
on political efficiency. But if political effi- 
ciency.is not to be granted to us, we have 
only to go a few steps further, and create 
it for ourselves. And the first movement 
towards this isa gradual and quiet shifting 
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of the whole centre of discussion to the 
question, What terms should we be prepared 
to offer? To the bureaucrat this will read 
like the merest bluff. Our reply is, let him 
use his political telescope. He may also rest 
assured that we will not neglect to take the 
immediate and intermediate steps. To go 
on merely criticising. and reproaching a 
foreign bureaucracy, because if does not 
understand, or does not sympathise in otf 
needs and aspirations, is unmanly. To go on 
begging and appealing to them todo so, is 
only making gods of them and seating them 
on the throneof Indra. We have now, setting 
aside all hope or thouglit of others, to evolve 
our own method and principles of action. We 
know that the race is to the strong, and our 
reply is ‘Let us ourselves, then, be the 
strong !’ 

In each district and village a fair rate of 
taxation should be fixed upon, with the. 
distinct understanding that for years to 
come, in consequence of the over-taxation, 
which has now lasted so long, this must be 
exceptionally low. The farmers must be 
given the chance of recuperation, and recu- 
peration means progressive saving. The 
question what in each place is the fair rate 
is the immediate consideration, and for this, 
we require the union of all our heads. For 
the actual enforcing of our decision, when 
arrived at, passive resistance offers weapon 
sufficient. Where numbers are so overwhelm- 
ing as with us, passive resistance is a final” 
argument. And we are glad to note that 
thousands of the sturdy peasants of the 


Punjab have already of their own accord 


begun the movement of passive resistance. 

In the awakening India which we see 
about us, then, ‘Food for the People!’ is the 
cry which is beginning to take precedence of 
political and educational rights, as the imme- 
diate object of our energies. And this cry is 
not intended for the ears of others. It-is to 
be uttered amongst ourselves, | Nor is it 


merely a vague aspiration. It is the state- 
ment of a problem which we do not rest till 
we have solved in action. ‘ “Salutation to the 
mother!” were mere liypocritic words with- 
out meaning, unless we boldly face the duties 
which that salutation entails upon us. 

- We of the India which is to-day arising, 
have no fear of sacrifice. We know well that 
nothing worth doing was ever done without 
tapasya. We know that a man’s life-work 
is the measure, drop by drop, of the man’s 
blood. We know that more souls have 
been lost to comfort than to the love of 
life itself. Many a man who would have 


had. abundance of courage for the battle- . 


field has committed suicide, rather than face 
shame and privation. We say boldly, then, 
that for ourselves and our children, we do not 
fear poverty. We do not fear hard work. 
We do not fear struggle. What we fear is 
luxury, inefficiency, want of- knowledge, 
want of energy, want of character. And the 
ends for which we strive shall be national, not 
individual. This is no credit to us. Unless 
we turn the word | India’ into the very texture 
of our hearts, our own children die, our own 
blood goes to tlie wall. A sufficient income 
and a fair standard of comfort in his own 
home issmall joy to a father, if he knows 
that his son’s children will beg their bread 
by the roadside. We, the Indian people, at 
this crisis, stand or fall together. And we 
have all the wit necessary to understand that 
fact. 

. Zemindars and their tenants, city and 
country, Hindu and Mohammedan, together 
we stand, together we fall. The lot of one is 
the lot of the other. An Oriental is not a 
fool, that he should be unable to see ‘this. 

* One of the pressing problems is the forma- 
tion of Zemindars’ Associations for the 
purpose of rural banks. The money-lender, 
instead of being decried, must be eliminated 
from our system. And this must be done by 
our own people. Here, it is not so much 
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sacrifice that we. need, as tapasyc- ecarnest- 
ness, intensity. Amongst the. c tizs and 
small towns, a schoolmaster or a student 
may be found here and there, to taxe up the 
study of such questions as these, and to give 
his life to preaching and making the idea 
possible. Many a zemindar’s private chari- 
ties are sufficient to pay -his share oi such a 
concern, and merely by combin=tionn and 
organisation, his goodwill could be ont at the 
service of his province. The azrisultural 
banks of the Government, we must 1.emember, 
are only an echo of this idea, long e¢z0 appre- 
hended and formulated by ourselves. And the 
expenditure of the Government -3 pitiably 
small. | 


Our Conferences. 


' Hastre was the name ofa goddess of light 
or spring in honour of whom a festival was 
celebrated in April. Christians have adapted 
it to the celebration of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. In India Hasteris 7elig usec 
by all of us, including Christians, for putting 
new life into all our activities, religious, social, 
political and industrial. That a unty runs 
through matter and spirit is said to be highest 
hypothesis of the scientist at tre noment 
That is perhaps why nature-symbclism always 
lends itself so readily for the 1 %0ses o: 
symbolism of all other descripticus. And sc 
Haster, the testival of Nature’s -ew life ix 
spring, Easter, the symbol of a ne wv 3piritua’ 
life among Obristians, is coming 3: mark the 
revival of life in all our movemenzs, Anc 
how multifarious’ and numerous tley:are: 
It is impossible for us to notice el he wise 
and weighty things said in so manj glaces by 
so many of our leaders, who wi. 20 ‘doubr 
understand our perplexity: particclarly as 
the Imperial and Provincial Buczets must 
also claim notice. We are able tc meke room 
only for some observations, on tls [mperia. 
Budget and our own Provincial Ccn-erences. 
We may, however, be permitted x0 observe 


- 
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in passing that itis much to be regretted 


that in Bengal, the birthplace of the present- 
day Swadeshi cry, there has been no provin- 


cial industrial’ conference held. Surely Ben- 


gal has her industrial problems to solve. And 
what shall we think of her not holding a pro- 
vincial social conference ? 
evilin Bengal? True, Bengal is still in the 
throes of a political conflict. But it only 
serves the enemy’s purpose to forget our non- 


political duties in thé long protracted hour of 


affliction. 


A Comilla Lesson. 


- What lessons do the Oomilla 
teach? One is that under certain circum- 
stances, Pax Britannicais a delusion, . and 
afool’s paradise. Hven under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Pax Britannica really does not 
stand for what it ought to.. In plain English 
a state of peace means security of life and 
property: Yet during times of peace in the 
19th century thirty-two and a half millions 
of Indians died of famine. How many more 
millions have died of malarious fever, we do not 


_know. More than four milions have‘already 


died of plague during the last decade or so; 
and to-day more than seventy-five thousand 
persons are dying of the same fell disease 
every week. These are the victims of peace. 
When did war demand a: heavier sacrifice ? 
And we must remember that as causes of 
death, famine, malarious fevers and plague are 
all: preveutible. As to security of property, 
never did Nadir Shah, Timur the Lame, and 
other plunderers take away so much wealth 
from India, as, year after year, quietly, blood- 
lessly and legally, is drained away to foreign 
Shores to enrich the foreigner, and indirectly 
to bring about the death of India’s children by 
famine’ and plague. In former days plunder 
and killing wére deliberate ; now killing is not 
intentional and as'to plunder we are willing 


to give the foreigner the benefit of the doubt; 


but: we grow poor and die all the same. The 


Is there no social’ 


‘incidents © 
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other difference is that in times of war men 
die like men, in times of peace they die like 
flies. But it is not of this that we wished to 
speak. What we wish to point out. is that 
though our Government has deprived us of 
arms, yet sometimes its officers cannot or 
do not protect us in days of trouble. The 
remedy is for every one, Man, woman and 
child, to learn to use the latht, the only weapon, 
left to us, for self-defence,—until at any rate 
the benign goddess Pax Britannica orders us 
to lay down the lathi also and take’ every 
beating lying down. Then we shall have to 
think of other means of self-defence. - Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


The Kingston Incident—an 
Explanation. 

The note on the Kingston Incident in our 
last number was not -vritten as'an expression 
of political sympathy one way or the other.. 
Least of all was it intended to hurt any 
American. It was intended as an allusion to 


certain faults—which we consider to be serious 


-~of our own people, and is so understood, 
clearly enough, amongst them. “ Hye-shame” 
is not English. It is a literal translation of 
a Bengali word. 


The Budget ** Debate.” 


' There were many noticeable features about 
the present-.year’s Budget “Debate”. This has 
been well called “The Indian Member's Field- 
day,” and when we see a company of seven 
men stand in the breach and deliver notable 
attacks where formerly one stood alone, we 
cannot but feel deeply. gratified at the growth 
of political conscience and sagacity in our com- 
munity. Nor need we be too sensitive about 
the self-abasement and want of political cha- 
racter shown by’one of the Indian members of 
council. In all countries there are-some black 
sheep. The most significant thing about :the , 
Nawab hailing from Dacca—with his willing- 
ness to sell not only his country, but-also more 
irremediably his personal diginity, for. what 
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nour declares to be a loan that will pay 


: debts incurred in questionable -pursuits—, 


Jo’‘our’ minds the fact that he is the man 
ongst us all whom the Civil Service has 
ected to honour. 
‘nthe utterances of the present Viceroy, 
2re is always a kindly and courteous note, 
lich falls most gratefully upon the ears of 
ose accustomed to the arrogance and inso- 
ice of his predecessor. Whatever Lord Minto 
uy succeed or fail in doing,—and in truth we 
card it as quite possible that he may fail, 
>we have long seen that in conflicts be- 
reen Viceroys and permanent officials, it is 
e latter who are set to win—we would has- 
a tothank him in advance, for the intentions 
an honest and high-minded’ Ohristian gen- 
man,'in the sincerity of which, however 
ile they may ultimately prove, we are only 
9 glad to believe. Truly the Viceroy in 
is country should be with the People. It is 
ht that the heads of Governments should 
democratic in their sympathies. And if 


rd Minto should prove himself as strong and ° 


endly in fact, as his words would lead us 
anticipate, he need not fear of losing his 
e meed of love and gratitude from the 
dian People. 

The exposition of Indian interests by self- 
tisfied Hnglishmen- who know little’ and 
re less about the realities of Indian life, 
ways yields its crop of small absurdities. 
me in the present year was funnier than 
e remark of Sir Harvey Adamson “ that the 
idian Civil Service is the custodian of the 
terests of the three hundred millions who 
habit India and not merely of the small 
wty of a few millions of whom tlie Hon’ble 
‘ember (meaning: Mr. Gokhale) is the 
okesman.” ‘This was consumingly droll, and 
+4 we may be pardoned, if, considering the 
‘rious nature of the interests concerned, 
e feel that the words'are as meet to move 
ars aS laughter. “ The growing spread of 
rosperity among the masses” was another 





allusion by the Hon’ble Mr. Baker -vkich, to 
us who belong to the said “ masses’ sounds 
somewhat satiric. Perhaps, howev2: it was 
seriously meant. In that case, wou.c —at the 
Hon'ble Mr. Baker would lend us nis eyes! 

Mr. Gokhale’s utterance has its usual ring 
of manliness and heart-felt sincarity. We 
cannot be sufficiently glad that the Arst point 
in his speech was the need of a large =xpendi- 
ture on sanitation, and that he icldly held 
out the fact that malaria was amongst the 
diseases which we have aright to stamp out. 
The following extract from ayrecert number 
of the Indian Trade Journal surpotts this 
view :-— ; 

A Ronie correspondent ested that Serer Angelo 
Celli, professor at the University, di-22.or of the 
Institute of Hygiene, and organiser of tue war on 
malaria, has just published most irzeresting and 
hopeful figures concerning this campaisn, coming to 
the conclusion that a few more yea>s” perse- 
verance will rid Italy of the scourge. 
He says that before the war against malaria-vas begun 
with modern methods—-namely, proteztien against 
mosquitoes and the administering of cu_cine—those 
suffering from malaria in Italy were sboré 2,000,000 
a year, in 4,848 out of the 8,259 communes, with an 
average of 15,000 deaths a year of cure malaria, 
without taking into account those whe dict of other 
diseases from which they might have zee xvered had 
their organisms not been infected wisi malaria. 
Among the malaria population those rejected for 

military service at the age of conscrintion went as 
high as 85 per cent. while 4,942,000 a2zes of land 
were uncultivated because infected with mularia. In 
1902 the State sale of quinine, almost <t cost price, 
came into effect, while the drug was distributed free 
in the regions infected with malaria. Te following 
figures are eloquent :— 





Pounds of . ‘set profit cf 
Year. State qui- pears the State 
nine sold. aa quinine. 
£ 
1900 . . 2 | 15,860 
1901 . : | mee 13,35¢ Sa 
1902 . | 4,932 9,908 1,860 
1908 . : 15,814 8,512 7,321 
1904 . ‘| 30,956 8,507 7,085 
1905 . . | 


41,166 7,885 11,731 
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One of-Mr. Gokhale’s most important para- 
graphs dealt with the Gold Standard Reserve. 
It is well known that under this title the 
_ Government is accumulating avast treasure 
-which already amounts, to fifteen millions 
sterling, with the object of putting down 

what is darkly referred to as “trouble” in 
-this country at some future time. That is 
to say, this is understood to be the real object 
of the fund. Its ostensible purpose is indi- 
cated in its name. It has perhaps never 
occurred to many people that there is any- 
thing morally wrong in over-taxing a people, 
and accumulating money that they needed 
for food and clothing, for the purpose some 
day of putting them down in their own land, 
or of making their opinions with regard to 
their own country and affairs permanently 
inefiective. We are sure that this is so. 
Finance and taxation, to highly accomplished 
finance members, are probably mere matters 
of interesting mathematical pursuit only. 
Honourable gentlemen could hardly display 
their present glib suavity, if they realised the 
concrete human facts of hunger and despair, 
‘behind these figures. But we can assure the 
Government that if their intentions with 
regard to the Gold Standard Reserve be as 
they are understood by the country at large 
to be, they are showing a strange inability 
to grasp the situation. Ifthe Government 
should be so foolish as by its own want of 
‘sympathy aid straightforwardness to drive 
the Indian People upon the measures. that 
they refer toas “trouble”, then that trouble 
would be of an order with which no armies 
could cope. With fifteen millions or fifty mil-. 
‘lions they might as well hope to drive back 
the ocean, as in that case to subdue the 
People. And, therefore, we hope that they 
will understand this before it is too late, and 
set themselves to disarm any such movement 
in ‘advance by generous concession and honest 


adherence to their word. . / 
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claim the credit. Which things are a parable. 








We are glad of the honest and manly words 
of Mr. Gokhale on the subject of opium 
We approve of Lord Minto’s cordial and dig 
nified acceptance of the situation. At the 
Same time, we would draw the attention of 
our readers to the fact that after. all, the 
Indian Government has not been askec 
to withdraw its opium from China. The 
Chinese Government has itself announced its 
intention of stamping out the import in tey 
years, and has given notice to outsiders that 
they may adjust their affairs accordingly 
The nefarious traffic was forced on that 
country by a White Man’s War. China 
never welcomed the import, never ceased to 
protest. To-day, however,she drops protesta 
tion, and puts her foot down with a quiet state 
ment of what she herself will do for herself. 
And the whole world accepts and is eager to 















A Globe~-Walker. 


A. man named Mr. F. Lorimer arrived here 
the other day. who is “walking round the 
world” fora wager. Mr. Lorimer is said to 
be an Anglo-American journalist and it is by 
journalism that he gains his livelihood. During 
his travels Mr, Lorimer lately passed through 
India and Burma. 

“Mr. FB. W. er a gentleman of some 
means and position,’ says Mr. Lorimer, “is 
my competitor, who has laid the wager 
with me. I have met Mr. Arnold at several 
points in my journey and it seems that 
he himself is travelling round the world for 
two purposes, first probably for pleasure and 
secondly to see if l act according to our con- 
ditions. The conditions are that I have 
to start without money and that I am not 
to beg, borrow or steal, and that I must 
earn my living by honest means and ‘finish 
the tour round the world in four years; and 
also that I am to go unarmed. The betting 
is altogether for £16,000. I received very 


good treatment in-most parts of India, but 
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in certain places I was refused even some 
water or food, owing probably to the ortho- 
dox restrictions of caste or religion, or 





yerhaps to my ignorance of their languages. 
My detailed opinion of the country and its 
xe0ple will be published in a book. My most 
sxciting adventure up to date was the bridge 
iffair in which I was almost run down by a 
Railway engine.” 

Below is given an account of the affair from 
1. printed copy of Mr. Lorimer’s notes. 

“J was accompanied on my way as far 
us Landi by some artillery men. My first 
adventure was on my second day. I had 
lone about 38 miles that day when I 
same to a bridge; of course being very 
tired, I did not trouble to see if there were 
;wo lines or one, so struck right out on the 
irst one and as there was a small sandstorm 
blowing, I could not hear anything behind 
me. WhenlI had got about fifty yards or so 
on the bridge, I felt it vibrate and on looking 
round, to my horror, Jsaw the lights of an 
engine approaching. Imagine my state of 
mind when I looked and saw no footpath on 
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either side of the line and it was too dark tua 
distinguish the distance to the otker line, anc 
as there was a jump of some dis-ance, I dic 
not care to take the ehance, so I scmmencec 
to run, and ran as no.man ever ran nefcre. I 
could feel the engine gaining on re bu: stil. 
I kept on at a break-neck sneed, every 

now and again encouraging my dog who was 
running by my side. At last when I was 
about to give up, I saw a white odjcct io the 
left, and taking it to be a white s.one at the 
end of the bridge, I threw myself full length 
off the line and as I did so the trem rushec 
past. If I had another two or thrse yards tc 
go I should have been run down.’ 

Mr. Lorimer had great fun, he says, with 
the Burmans, “the Irish men of the east,” 
with his conjuring tricks, at which he is said 
to be quite anadept. His favouric2 trick is, 
when he is paying forany thinz, to make 
money vanish and then produce it egain from 
some unlikely spot, such as a mar’s beard or 
inside his turban, etc. Another oz his tricks, 
which, he says, created consternaZicn among 
the Burmans, was, when he sat down with any 
of them round a fire, as he had to lo on occa- 
sions, to take a cigar out of his pocszi, light it 
and smoke slowly for a minute or sx und then 
to every one’s surprise commence to blow 
volumes of smoke out of his mout3 end con- 
tinue doing this until sparks and ken flames 
came forth. At this point, Lor.mezr says, 
he generally had the fire to himsel-, as the 
Burmans took fright and ran away. 

“My way of earning my liveliid0d is to 
give ashort account of my experiences and 
a short conjuring performance. -~am going 
through China to Japan, Australia. america, 


, Hurope and Africa, whence I intend to return 


to Karachi.” ; 
Mr. Lorimer believes that he :s whe only 
man who has ever attemped to ~a:k round 
the world without arms and mone; : shough I 
believe that an American namel George 
Schilling walked round the.worc wichout 
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money and arms in six years, and a French 
Journalist named Mr. Gilbert travelled round 
the world in five years: Up todate 14 persons 
have started to walk round the world, some 


of whom either.died in the way, some were. 
killed.or drowned atd-a very few reached ~ 


back their points:of starting. 
_ Lorimer had to wait for his passport to travel 


through China, which he has got lately. and - 


he left Tengyueh yesterday escorted by two 
Chinese soldiers, himself carrying his bedding, 
&c. on his back, a scene that has amused 
every Ohinaman, who never saw before a 
Huropean carrying his. bedding, &c., on his 
back. The writer has specially photographed 
the traveller for the Modern Review and 
, other papers. 

And now that I have finished what little I 
had to say, many will wonder why I have 
written about this man at all. He is not a 
great man. in any sense: of the word; not a 
remarkable man; not even a monster or a 
curiosity. He.may be the merest foam or 
froth on the surface, but do not such as he 
show how the surging national life of the 


West is beating on the shores of the world? 


Old and decrepit nations, like old and decrepit 
men, become very quiet, sedate and calculat- 
ing, But youthis everywhere full of animal 
spirits, fond of hobbies and frolic, and loves 
daring for the sake of daring itself. Nations 
possessed of youthful vigour-throw off such 
men as if out of the mere exuberance of life. 
They show.what vitality, energy and daring 
the nation possesses. Turn these qualities to 
the serious affairs of life and you have heroes 
and great men. <A time there was when 
India sent out'her civilisers, like the Buddhist 
monks, beyond her borders all over Asia and 
across the wide waters of the ocean. We hope 
the ‘old race is not extinct yet. ° 


RAMLAL SIRCAR. 


Tengyueh, February 21st, 1907, 
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A Conversation. 


‘No!’ said the paving-stone. 

* Please |’: pleaded the fungus roots. 

*T can’t be disturbed,’ said the paving-stone. 

‘Sorry !’ said the fungus roots. 

‘ Be quiet,’ said the paving-stone. 

‘ But we're alive!’ said the fungus roots. 

‘ What’s that?’ growled the paving-stone. 

‘We inust grow, make way, please,’ crieti 
ine fungus roots. 

‘Nonsense,’ said the paving-stone, ‘ What 
can you do ?—weak, soft things like you! Here 
I am at the top and hereI stay. It is an ex- 
cellent arrangement.’ Be content and don’t 
push. You make me very uncomfortable’, saic 
the paving-stone. 


‘We are in the great plan of things as wel 
as you, and we must push,’ said the funguses 

And it is on record that they moved the 
paving-stone. H.G. in The Coming Day. 


The Picture of Beatrice Cenci. 


The picture which we print in this numbe 
as that of Beatrice Cenci was said to hav 
been painted by Guido Reni. The traditiona 
story of Beatrice: need not be repeated her 
in detail. She was implicated in the murde 
of her father, who had according to traditio: 
treated her most horribly. She was condemn 
ed and beheaded, though she persisted in th 
declaration that she was innocent. It is sal 
that Guido Reni has in this picture reprc 
duced her mournful looks of despair at th 
spectators when she was being led to th 
place of execution. But the results “ 
Bertolotti’s investigations” “go far to de 
prive the story of the Cenci tragedy of th 
romantic elements on which Shelley’s powerf: 
tragedy mainly turns.” “And Bertolot 
further shows that the sweet and mournf 
countenance which forms one of the treasur 
of the Berberini Palace in Rome cann 
possibly bea portrait of Beatrice by Guid 
who never painted in Rome till some nij 
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Krom the painting by Guido Reni, 
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years after Beatrice’s death.” But whoever 
the subject and the painter of the picture 
might have been, its beauty is unquestioned. 
It has sometimes been spoken of as the 
saddest picture in the world. 

Dickens describes it as follows :—“ The 
portrait of Beatrice -Oenci is a picture almost 
impossible to be forgotten. Through the 
transcendent sweetness and beauty of the 
face there is something shining out that 
haunts me. The head is loosely draped in 


d0€ 


white, the light hair falling dow D2low the 
linen folds. Some stories say 7a; (Guido 
painted it the night before her «zecution. 
others that he painted it from me xcry, after 
having seen her on the way to the seaffold. 
lam willing to believe that, as you see her 
on his canvas so she turned toward him, in 
the crowd, from the first sight of =ke axe, and 
stamped upon his minda look wi_cl he has 
stamped on mine as though I had seed beside 
him in the concourse.” 
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ENGLISH. 


Full text of papers read at and submitted to the 
Industrial Conference, held at Calcutta, in Decem- 
ber, 1906. Published by G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras. Price annas eight only. Pp. 271. 

This is a handy little book containing within its small 
compass most of the valuable and informative papers 
(numbering about twenty) read by various experts on 
various subjects covering a wide field of Indian In- 
dustry, before the Calcutta Industrial Conference. It 
also includes the Inaugural Address by H. H. the 
Gaikwad, the Presidential Address by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey, the Welcome 


Address by Mr. P. N. Bose, the First Industrial Con- 


r 


ference and a year’s outturn of work, by Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
C.I. E., and the Resolutions of the Industrial Con- 
ference. There are many industries which can be 
carried on by men of small means belonging to the 
industrial classes. To theni much of the useful in- 
formation contained in these paper&é would be very 
valuable. But they are for the most part ignorant 
of English. These papers, therefore, ought to be 
translated into the principal vernaculars of India. 
The Prabasi has published many abridged transla- 


tions into Bengali. 
C. B. 


HINDI. 


Shastroktopasana, by Rai Bahadur Lata 3atj Nath 
B. A. (Judge, Court of Small Causes, Allezao2d) with ar 
introduction by the late lamented Sweri am Tirth 
The object of the book is to supply = treatise or 
Upasana (worship) which should be fret: “rom all the 
minute details that differentiate one Hordu religiourc 
sect from another and yet serve the purpose of al- 
religiously inclined Hindus, whatever tei. dwn views 
may be in regard to the particular god a goddess to be 
worshipped and the manner in which the r:-igious ser- 
vices are to be performed. It is a mattaa «: cangratu- 
lation that the book has been writtex ~erz ably anc 
the objects kept in view have been fully 1eelsed. The 
most attractive and impressive portion ef the book is 
the introduction by Swami Ram Tirth. Ths thought: 
expressed therein are the effusions o. = smcere anc 
devoted soul who felt keenly for his ccwnzy. If the 
face is said to be the index of the heart, av— thoughts 
garbed in unostentatious and simple largvage are nc 
less the index of the writer’s mind anc character 
The thoughts and ideas strike home t t= reader's 
mind and leave an abiding impression behind 
Although uncompromising critics would find fault 
with the language here and there, yet is wrst be saic 
that a man who feels keenly for a thizg sad who ic 
full of thoughts and ideas, may not som2=imz2s wait tc 
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Bo 4 : 
seé.if his language is quite-grammatieal, so long as he 


is able to express his ideas with force ..and energy. 


The writer of a book in the style in which Swami 
Ram Tirth has written this introduction may worthily 
. be styled the Carlyle of. Hindi. We wish there were 
more writers of the kind in Hindi. -They would no 
doubt create a prose literature of which any language 
might be proud. On the whole the Shastroktopasana 
is an admirable book and deserves to be in the hands 
of all Hindus, especially of those that have religious 
tendencies. | 


ds 
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Moti and Pavitra Jivan—written by Babu Gohula- 
nand Prasad Varma and published by the Kayasth 
Institute, Hind, Lucknow.. They are priced at annas 
_ four and eight.respectively. These two books contain 
short stories of Indian social life. Im the first, .Mot#, 
the heroine of the plot is presented to us as the only 
daughter of a ruined zamindar, who is anxious to get 
"a suitable bridegroom for his daughter. The zamin- 
dar and his wife are very credulous people and easily 
fall’ into the trap of a rogue, who represents himself 
as the very ideal of gentlemanliness and nobleness. 
They think of rejecting another boy of a rather quiet 
and delicate nature and who is after the heart of the 
‘girl Moti. By a stratagem of one of Moti’s brothers, 
the real character of the rogue is discovered, and 
thus the whole family is saved from disgrace. Moti 
is married to the boy of her heart and passes a noble 
and peaceful life. Such is, in short,-the plot of the 
book. Although it must be admitted that no exiciting 
scenes are here presented, the reader's curiosity 


about the future of the hero or heroine is not quick- . 


ened, he is led to follow the thread of the story 
calmly, without any great disturbance of his feelings, 
-yet the perusal of the book is sure to leave behind: a 
"healthy effect on the minds of the young girls for 
whom the book is intended. It is written in a beauti- 
ful style. 

The second book Pavitra Jiwan relates the story 
of three sisters, one.of whom falls a victim to 
_@ fatal disease before reaching maturity and 
the other dies heart-broken at * the cruel and 
heartless treatment of her husband, who has fallen 
in evil company and leads the life of a reckless 
debauchee. The third, who is also the youngest 
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and gives to the world the painful story of her tw 
sisters, lives to enjoy a peaceful home and is repre 
sented as the ‘very ideal of sisterly love.- Her grea 
anxiety is always the constant solicitude for the 
welfare of her mother and her sisters. The spiritua 
questions dealt with in this book may not be quit 
acceptable to all, but they no doubt serve thei: 
purpose in producing an effect on the mind of the 
reader and present the characters delineated in ¢ 
pleasmg light. We wish the language of the bool 
had shown touches of a female hand. The story i: 
told by a girl but the language is too masculine 
to produce’ the impression which the writings of < 
woman in her own characteristic style, naturally do 
On the whole both the books are excellent and will 
no doubt serve the purpose of a ‘permanent compa. 
nion to the wives, daughters and sisters of educated 
people.’ The price of both the books is rather high. 
In order to place them in the hands of women of 
even ordinary means, it is necessary that they should 


be sold as cheap as possible. 
X. 
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GUJARATI. 


Shri Kavya Vilas: Part I.; by Bhagwan Shiv Shankar 


Bhatt, Assistant Master, 
Surat. Irish Misston Press: Surat. Pp. 74. 
Price 0-5-0. (1906.) - 

The author professes that this is an imitation of the 
late Kavi Narmadashankar’s poetic style and subject, 
specially, the Ritu Varnana. As an imitation it is 
vain to expect in it the beauty of the original, but, 
we say without hesitation that even as an imitation 
itis poor and bad. To suit his purpose, the author 
has coined several words even. Beyond the humdrum 
turnout of the ordinary versifier, to be found in every 
language, there is not much merit in this book. 


Mission High Seheol, 


Vidhava : a poem in three sargas, by Vasanta Vinodi. 
Prajabandhu Printing Works, Ahmedabad: pp. 
31. Paper bound: Price 0-4-0 (1906.) 

Under the nom de plume of Vasanta Vinodi many little 
songs and poems appear in Gujarati periodicals, now 
and then. In this poem the writer has attempted ’a 
longer flight, on the miseries of Hindu widowhood; 
dividing it into three parts: Remembrance, Bereave- 
ment, and the final Resolution by the widow to devote 
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her life to-a purpose of public utility. 
narrated are prosaic, and there is nothing very heroic 
in their poetic delineatién or setting The metre is 
at times marred by defects, but all the same there 
is the promise of something better to come, after. the 


pen of the writer becomes matured. 
K. M. J. 


Grihinisu. Vicharmala, edited by Mrs. Ratanbat Val- 
labhji Bodani : Taddeo, Jubilee Bag, Bombay. Pp.- 
249, Cloth bound. Price Rs. 1-4-0 (1905). 

The Editor is the daughter of Mrs. Mamkhai 
Kahanji Kavi, whose work as a public lecturer in 
Bombay is so well known. She is a familiar figure at 
almost all the public meetings where matters of 
social and domestic reform are discussed. This work 
is a -collection of some of her public utterances. 
She is a fluent speaker, and clothes her speeches in 
very simple language, illustrating and emphasising 
her points with apt and homely instances and 
stories. She further fortifies herself with examples 
drawn from the Mahabharata, Ramayana and the 
“Puranas. Altogether, the collection represents very 
useful work, and when we bear in mind, that it has 
been accomplished by a lady, with very little school- 





education and wholly nurtured on home instruction, : 
-and hence to find in their midst an isciv-dual, wk. 


we cannot withold our tribute of praise for the same. 


K, M. J, 

‘Garden of Literature with Labyrinths: By K. R. 

Nanjiani, B. A., Vijaya Pravartaka Press: 

Ahmedabad. Pp. 97. Paper bound. Price 
0-12-0 (1905.) 


The author’s object has been to give counsels of 
‘perfection to girls newly married by painting a 
picture of the social life of Hindus, as directed by wise 
and educated and foolish and ignorant parents. Khan 
Sahib Nanjiani isa known educationist and author, 
and we wish ‘we could speak of this work of his in the 
same breath as his other works. He aims well, no 
doubt, but he writes in a grandiloquent style, his 
subjects are disjoited, and at times such as with 
hardly any decency could’ be read by growing boys 
and girls. He has served up old mythical stories 
again in a new garb; for instance, the story in which 
the word fay in a letter was changed to f¥qar, and 
the bearer instead of being killed by poison was 
married to Vishaya. The presentment of Hindu social 
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The incidents life is not’ natural; and the descriptions > marriage, 


&c., aré exaggerated till they become rid-czous. The 


. "Khan Saheb, no doubt, has a facile pen, ud we are 


Sure, that in the next edition, his wor: would no; 


suffer by being recast. 
: r K, M, ae 





Kalavant or the Science of Indian Aiwsie by D. EF. 
Patel,G. B. V. C., Cherag Printing P-:ss, Bombay. 
Cloth Bound: pp. 194. Price Rs. 2 (29038.) 

Dr. Patel is well known in Bombay as ex expert ix 
Indian Music, and as a public lecturer ca tae subjecs. 
This book is a collection of his lectures -c which ks 
has added certain mythic tales, such u3 the powers 
wielded by the different Ragas e.g., <hr2, Isavari, 


‘ Dipak, the miseries that king -Vikrame hac to endure 


on account of his having slighted a certair Raga, &e. 
The book makes pleasant reading, thragl iis form 
interferes with the continuity of the sanject art 
‘consequently fails to sustain the interest >. he reader 
But the impression left at the close of 4s perusx. 
is that the author is proud of his sub.e2:. To those 
who live on this side of India, this stater: nt means 
much. The tendency of the bulk > the Pars: 
community to which the author belonrcs, aas of lat 
been to slight and look down upon every tag Indiaz 


cultivates Indian music and the Qujazaid language, 
is a most gratifying circumstance. <2 makes one 
more of the already thinned ranks of Fe-si Gujarati- 
writers. The language at times rises :o poetry, 
though, if must be said, that it is neithe cultured, 
nor easy. ‘The author has travelled ove: vicious parts 
of India, and the appendix at the enz, Jescribing 
the several vogues of dances observed iv “ucla, is very 
informative The description of the Taz-c> Dance is 
simply fascinating. A more sustained aré -ystematic 
work on popular lines from the same zen would ‘be 
highly welcome. 

kM. J, 


BENGALL 
Shubha Bibaha—By a Hindu Lady. Pu%lisaed by the 
Proprietors of the Mazumdar Librarr Cornwallis 
Street, Caleutta. 
We have no hesitation in recommendiar ‘His dook as 
a first-class work of fiction. The authorere Las by this 
small book well established her positim in Bengaii 
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Literature. The work is one of unassuming art, the 
glory of the writer resting essentially in the cleverness 
and power with which she hides art. It is a domestic 
novel and the minutest details of the Hindu home have 
been, as it were, photographed in it. &o vividly do 
the dese~iptions recall nature that we hardly recollect 
any novel in the whole range of our Literature, 
‘““Swarnalata ”’ not excepted, which is so intensely 
realistic ; yet the subject is one of commonplace 
occurrence having no touch of romance init. It is an 
account of a Hindoo widow’s short trip to the houses 
of her relations, and there is no soul-stirring or sens- 
ational event in any portion of the book. Three 
families are vividly described in it. The first represents 
pride of wealth, want of proper care and training of 
and irregularity and want of discipline 
in the management of the house-hold. The mistress 
of the house, though loving ostentation and display, is 
not, however, wilfully wicked or sordid and not even 
without a touch of faith and good breeding. The 
second family shew, how a home may be made really 


children 


delightfnl hy discipline and education—but the third 
claims a conspicuous attention by contrast. Here a 
Hindos -vidow by self-abnegation and faith makes of 
her lonely house a sort of earthly paradise. Her 


asceticism and devotion to God and total disregard’ 


of the great riches that she possesses invests the house- 
hold with a glory which peculiarly belongs to Hindu 
Homes. The last few pages of the book in which 
the tide of affairs suddenly takes a new turn are sanc- 
tified by a spirit of benefaction which solves one of 
the greetest problems of a Hindoo home—viz., the 
marriage of a daughter under peculiarly difficult 
circumstances, and the book terminates in happiness. 
In these days when sensational writings are the 
craze of our readers, it may be dificult to secure the 
well deserved appreciation of the intrinsic worth of the 
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book under review from the public, but we are sure 
that the book will be ever on demand by lovers of 
works of true art in literature. 


D, C. 8, 


Gita-Govinda—A metrical translation of the Poem, 
in Bengali, by Babu Bishweshwar Bhattacharya, B. A. 

There are numerous Bengali translations of Jayadeva's 
Gita-Govinda to be found in old Bengali Literature 
amongst which we may specially mention those by 
Rasemay Das and Giridhar. Rasamay Das’s transla- 
tion has the charm of a lucid and simple style intel- 
ligitle to all classes of people, but that of Giridhar 
(1736 A. D.) is undoubtedly the very best that is to 
be found in classical Bengali. It reproduces the 
sweetness and the elegance of the original poem im a 
pre-sminent degree and the sprinkle of words of 
Braja Bhasha init gives an exquisitely attractive 
flow to the style. But the peculiar feature of all old 
works of translation is that the writers scarcely aim 
at a literal rendering. They try to hit the signi- 
ficarce of an original poem without carmg for work-, 
ing out the details accurately. The book under notice 
is a literal translation, and at the same time it does 
not yield to any of its predecessors in point of sweet- 
ness and elegance of diction. The translator ofa 
Sanskrit work has an advantage in Bengal; he may, 
if he likes, use the very choice words of Sanskrit in 
his Bengali rendering and thus retain not only the 
meaning but the charm of sounds which is the forte 
of the inimitable Sanskrit Language, and we are glad 
to find the present translator using the advantages of 
his position well. The readers will be reminded of 


‘the vleasant jingle and the exquisite alliterations of 


Jaycdeva’s songs at every page of this Bengali version. 
The get-up of the book with a fine picture ot Radha- 
Krishna on the cover adds to its many attractions. 
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HOME RULE FOR INDIA 


HE phrase ‘Home Rule’ is a phrase of 
illomen to the ruling classes of Great 
Britain. When‘ Home Rule for Ireland’ 

was talked of at first, it sent a shiver through 
Clubland and the Court, through the Stock 
Exchange and the Church; and the shiver 
reacted throughout all classes. The real 
reason for the shiver was the shock that was 
given to the Briton’s sense of possession. 


The supreme British phrase is ‘Rule 


Britannia’: and its highest word of exhorta- 


tion is ‘Britons hold your own!’ Here 
and there a Briton persuaded himself that 
Kugland held down Ireland for Treland’s 
good, and believed, as usual, that Hngland’s 
‘yule could never by any one be improved. 
Here and there, too, were a few advanced 
spirits who risked everything by being 
scorned as ‘Home Rulers,’ just as afterwards 
they risked everything when they were 
howled at as ‘Pro-Boers’: but, in the main, 
the conventional Briton proposed to fall in 
with the exhortation to ‘Hold his own.’ 

At the present moment, he has become used 
Ato the idea of some sort of self-government 
of Ireland by Irishmen; and perhaps he is a 
trifle afraid of what may happen if he is too 

stubborn, and probably a little ashamed of 


being so recreant all round to his bozsted love 
of liberty : andit is likely that Ireland s after 
all on the road to Home Rule. 

As for ‘Home Rule for India, tLit sa cry 
which has not yet evenreached him uid very 
few Englishmen pronounce it. It ku: yet to 
win acceptance by the rank and f e 2ven of 
‘Pro-Boers.’ But, apart from the cry, good 
progress has been made with theidee :.id tens 
of thousands of thoughtful Wnglisauer are 
getting thoroughly ashamed of our 77. «cratic, 
masterful and selfish grip of Indix. 3til., it 
may mislead to insist too strongly on the 
desire of Iinglishmen to be just. Tas is not 
the ruling passion in England. The liing for 
power, and a certain unctuous b<=L«f that 
English rule is best for everybody. dominate 
the abstract desire to be just. 

It is, however, important to : sttnguish 
between the official and ruling cl:s=s and 
interests and the rank and file of tLe tree 
thinking class of Englishmen. Te official 
and ruling classes and interests ars very 
strong and almost entirely deterrmmme Great 
Britain’s policy, and decide its acticn: but 
behind them, more or less watchfu.. u ore or 
less placid or restless, stand these =u: posts of 
freedom-loving Englishmen: and from. these, 
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India has much to hope. But they are ill- 
~ informed, and it is India’s business to instruct 
them: and this could easily be done, for they 
have no antipathies and would gladly listen 
to what representative Indians had to say. 
It is not of much use to preach or complain 
in India. Indians must come and preach and 
complain here, to Britons on British soil. ° 

There is here a vast amount of ignorance 
about India, just as there was about Ireland, 
though it lay alongside our own coasts: and 
just as there was about the Boers in South 
Africa: and it was this ignorance that was 
taken advantage of by cunning politicians and 
selfish interests, in the one case to keep a 
nation in irons, and in the other case to bring, 
about a shameful and wicked war. It is this 
ignorance that should be assailed. We need 
the pouring in of information. 

It is largely believed here that if British rule 
in India were relaxed, Indians would fly at 
one another’s throats. As to this, much use 
‘ could be made of the long series of National 

Congresses held in India, as showing how 
‘India is preparing to act as a united whole. 
It would greatly help if representative men 
from India came to England to expound the 
nature of the National Congresses and their 
proposais. 

Connected with this is another difficulty in 
the way of Home Rule for India. It is said 
that the country is not, homogeneous, and 
that, with its various races and various lang- 
uages, Home Rule would be impossible. There 
may be a difficulty here, but Englishmen who 


ery ‘The Dumaisdead. Long live the Duma!’ , 


are not the men to insist upon it. Surely, to 
say the very least, India is as homogeneous 
as the Russian Himpire and has, in every way, 
a unity, the like of which has no existence 
there, outside of a comparatively limited 
range. But Russia is not Great Britain’s: 
India is. That makes all:the difference. 
Alas! that the sense of possession should 
make such a difference! An overwhelming 


instance of that stares us in the face in the 
contrast between what we didin South Africa 


,and what we do in India. 


A few Englishmen, temporarily in South 
Africa, engaged simply in getting gold, did not 
choose to comply with the Transvaal Repub- 
lic’s conditions for granting the suffrage. At 
once the cry of ‘oppression’ was raised, and 


England was challenged to come to the aid of-4 


these English ‘helots’ in astrangeland. The 
rest we know. <A quarrel was engineered: a 
storm of patriotic passion was aroused: war 
was precipitated, and two Republics were des- 
troyed, for the sake of a few English voteless 
‘helets’ ina strange land. But what of the 
millions of voteless Indian ‘helots’ in their 
own land; denied not only votes but all repre- 
sentative tnstitutions ? The contrast is enough 
to make the most brazen Pharisee hide his 
head for shame, if he has not the humour to 


laugh at the ridiculousness of his own hypo-— 


crisy. 
But the people of India, we are told, are not 
fit for ‘Home Rule.’ That is to say, we say 
so: we who profit by no Home Rule in India: 
we who do not want to surrender power: we 
who think we are the best and ablest rulers 
in the world, and who like to try and prove it. 
But itis an old cry. It was raised against 
the middle class in Hngland: it was raised 
against the mechanics of the great towns: it 
was raised against the country rustics: it is 
now being raised against women: and in every 
case it was raised and is raised by the people 
in possession who did not and do not want to 
lose their power. 
_ It is not certain, after all, that the people 
of India are, on the whole, unfit. The Na- 
tional Congress might very well serve as an 
object-lesson of India’s political capacity, and 
as a preliminary to a Parliament: and it at all 


events shows what can be systematically done a 


in that sense. But what is ‘fit’? and what 
makes fit? Surely the knowledge of where 
the boot hurts, and why, has something to do 
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with fitness: and experience will give know-_ 


ledge how to remedy the hurt. For the rest, 


India is at least as fit for Home Rule as Russia © 


is fit for the Duma: and it may safely be said 
that if the argument of ‘not fit’ had been -too 
strictly applied in England, the modern House 
of Commons would never have been born. 
What then isto be done? If-one English- 
Aman may give advice to India’s millions, I 
think it should be this :—India must be its own 
Saviour. The best course for India is the 
_ bold course. She must refrain from pleading 
for trivial relaxations, and boldly set forth 
the larger claim, and insist upon it, night and 
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objects of their social life ;—first, social 
happiness ; second, social progress. By 
_8ocial happiness, I mean, men and women 
living in peace and prosperity in their houses, 
and in fraternal sympathy and communion 


B ‘sticcts speaking, men aim at two great 


with their neighbours; and by social pro- _ 


gress, I mean, the possession of those means 
and appliances for social comfort and social 
improvement, that the arts and sciences 
supply. These two great objects of man’s 
-social life are attainable only on condition 
that society, in general,is healthy, moral, and 


pure. We are all familiar with the fact that: 


in the name of social comfort and social pro- 
gress many things have been introduced by 
modern civilisation which inevitably tend to 
ultimate social corruption and social dege- 
neracy. We have to fight against these 
evils, and constantly try to keep up a social 
standard that alone is conducive to social 
progress. All the evil springs from forgetting 
the important truth that man’s social life, 


day. Set up associations and unic2s -o do, tc 
actually do, as self-help, much of what legal- 
ised Home Rule might be supposec tc do. Let. 
the National Congress introduce scme kind o: 
unbroken continuity in its work. - Hr courage 
Home Trade as a preliminary to Some Rule. 
Put not your trust in princes, aad: n' State 
Secretaries. These are usually bat puppets 
in the hands of unséen powers ‘tehiad them. 
You cry, ‘ What must we do to bessved’? The 
only answer is, ‘He that believesh shall be 
saved.’ Let Indian patriots believ2! 


London. JOHN Pisz Hopps, 


like his individual life, is not ent_ze y in his 
own hands, but lies in the hands 97 another 
Power, which governs that life by mo-al laws; 
and the greatness or true fruition o? man’s life 
lies in his conformity to those lews. There 
is a frivolous way of looking at lif which 
regards it as a fancy-dress ball, where men 
and women meet only to give e1d receive 
pleasure. The fancy-dress ball riev of life 
has generated in the modern civil&ec man an 


insatiable hankering. for persoral comfort. 


Indeed most of the. skill and industry af 
modern civilisation dre’ exhaustec = invent 
methods for gratifying that hankermg. Ths 
Rishis of India discovered lone 1go, and 
the modern man will discover ere Icng, that 
the true happiness and progress o society 


are not to be secured by adding cuel to that 


fire; but by keeping it under legitimate 
control in conformity to the meee deals af 
‘social life. ' Qn: 

The question of Social purity, :2=efore, is 
highly important. Whatever ten=s to make 


* A paper read before the heey ic Temperance and Purity. Association's in Caleutta. 
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society healthy, natural and pure, also tends 
to make it happy and progressive. It Is my 
intention in this paper to bring together a 
number of conditions on which depends the 
purity of society, and consequently its ulti- 
mate happiness and progress. 

The first necessary condition of social purity 
is a healthy and pure home-life. Improved 
home-life and social purity are most intimate- 
ly connected with each other; so much so 
that the one is unattainable without the 
other. 

By a healthy and pure home-life, I under- 
stand one in which all the domestic relations 


are normal and in which woman is duly’ 


honoured and respected and is allowed to 
exercise her legitimate influence. To be able 
to exercise her influence duly it is necessary 
that she should be educated and free, and a 
worthy companion to her husband. Indeed, 
the companionship of woman is the best safe- 


guard of social purity ;--a fact daily illustrat- - 


ed by the social life of different races of the 
world. Nations that permit the separation of 
the sexes in social life, amongst whom, for 
instance, the man can move about in society 
or frequent places of public entertainment 
without the wife by his side, are sufferers on 
that account. There men are left without the 
refining and restraining influence of women 
and are accordingly led into many temptations. 
Hence it may be accepted as a principle, that 
the companionship of women, cultured and 
refined, is the first condition of social purity. 
A domestic or social system under which the 
sexes live apart, aS amongst us, the people of 
Bengal, is unfavourable, nay, fatal to the 
cause of social purity. How many thousands 
of young men of Bengal take to evil courses, 
simply because by social decorum they are 
denied access to their young wives during 
the greater part of the day! In the evenings 
when they return from their work and most 
gorely need the soothing companionship of 
their wives, they are driven to seek diversion 


‘a house. 
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elsewhere,—often in the company of persons 
who open to them the door to vice. 

Then we should bear in mind that home-life 
to be morally helpful should have enough of 
“sweetness and light” in it,—enough of cul- 
ture and also of the reflnements that art and 
beauty can give. The home of man should be | 
a place where his tired body can find rest | 
and his fatigued spirit soothing refreshment 
Providence has so ordered that this sooth- 
ing refreshment of the spirit is to be attained 
in a place where love reigns, and where liter- 
ature and art, culture and piety, all combine 
to produce a harbour of rest. By endowing. 
man with the strength of conjugal love and 
woman with the instincts of fidelity and moral 
sense, he has created this haven of rest in 
the human home, and to improve that home 
is toimprove that outer life also which is 
called social life. ms, 

It is not only necessary that women should 
be enlightened and free, to make our 
homes centres of purifying moral influence. 
It-isalso needed that there should be freer 
and more enlightened intercourse, than exists 
at present, amongst the male members of 
At present social decorum strictly 
forbids free mixing amongst the elders and 
youngsters in a Hindu household. Though 
living in the same house they move in separate 
spheres of their own, coming together only at 
meal time. Even the meals are separately 
taken in many houses; so much so that the~ 
father sees the grown-up boy only at intervals, 
passing out of or coming into the house. Niven 
the mother in many cases does not know his 
whereabouts. Then the decorum of Hindu 
society forbids, in the presence of elders, the 
enjoyment by the young of any domestic or 
social entertainments in the shape of music 
or games. So in this respect our Hindu home 
is quite barren for the young man. For such 
entertainments he must frequent places 
where there are no gaurdians or elders to 
scare him away. Itis easy to conceive the 








| consequences of such a soical arrangement. 


The young men fall-into evil company and 

are led astray. The sooner sucha state of 

things is discontinued the better for society. 
Something more is needed to make our 


homes attractive and morally helpful. The: 


minor virtues of neatness, order, punctuality, 
and method, which are sadly neglected in 
“many of our Hindu homes, go a great way 
to make -a home morally healthy. Though 
minor virtues, they‘are yet highly important 
for the purpose of securing that quiet refresh- 
ment of the spirit which alone can foster 
purity of mind and enable man to achieve 
worthy things. In the hurry of life and in the 
press of daily engagements -men are likely to 


lose sight of the great issues of life and also 
of the secret principles that lie at the bottom 


of real human progress. A good, well-ordered 


and methodical home is the best place where 
Pea spiritual sight can be cultivated, which 
| alone can discover those principles. 


But above all the greatest agency for moral 
influence in the home is the practice of reli- 
gion. As the tree stands on its roots and 
draws in nourishing sustenance therefrom, 
so human life, whether individual or social, 
stands on the Unseen and Hternal, and derives 
all its moral sustenance from a habitual 
cultivation of the sense of that Unseen and 
‘Eternal. A home-life where the exercises 
of religion are neglected tends, as a rule, to 


* foster worldly and sometimes low and selfish 


ideals of life. Itisa grievous error to leave 
the home without the sanctifying influence of 
religion, and to allow the children to grow up 
without a due sense of the eternal verities. 
In our old Hindn houses the ordinances of 
religion, In one form or other, were never 
neglected. But with the progress of modern 
education men’s faith in-their old creeds has 
“been shaken, and, as a consequence, religion 
is loosing its hold on our educated houses ;—a 
fact wHich is worthy of the most serious 
reflection on the part of the educated people 
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of this country. Let our modern .cacers take 


note of this rapid secularisation of th2 people. 


To sum up’:-~ an improved home-lite where 
woman is educated and free and is Lonoured 
and respected, in whose very atmosphere 
there are culture and refinement, where there 
is unrestricted intercourse among ts mem- 
bers and where religion is a potert mfluence 
for good, is the first condition of stcicl purity. 

Next after good and well-ordere] tomes we 
have to take care of the influence of nationa, 
literature on the minds of the young In all 
civilised governments the greatzst wetch 
fulness is maintained to prevent tne adul- 
teration of human food. Recently. in America 


people have heen horrified by scandelous 


revelations with regard to the arlu_terationu 
of many tinned articles of food, and so0th the 
legislature and executive have been moved 
to be on the alert to prevent such gross 
abuses. But is all our anxiety to be exhausted 
in the matter of physical diet alcne? Does 
not society suffer more by the adtteration 
of the mental and moral ‘diet of the young ? 
Ts the injury done to the young by filthy and 
impure literature less than the paisoning o. 
their system by cocaine and other narcotic 
drugs ? Tf we feel impelled to devise mea- 
sures to keepaway the: narcotic: from the 
young, should we not equally fee! curselves 
impelled to devise measures for kezpmg eway 
impure literature from the yorug? This 
leads us to the consideration of t] 2+ ad wani 
of public vigilance that we find at the presen. 
moment in this matter. A good deal Cf impure 
literature is allowed to grow aml 2irculate 
amongst the rising generation without a word 
of protest from any quarter. A set of unscru- 
pulous writers who want to make nooney by 
pandering to the vicious imagination of the 
young are allowed to ply their trace unhinder- 
ed tothe great moral injury of society There 
are provisions in the Penal Code agamst such 
offenders ; but the apathy of the public in such 
matters lets those provisions remuin - dead 
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letters: and consequently .these despicable 


writers carry on their filthy trade, without 


let or hinderance. Fifty years ago the state 
of things in Calcutta was still more deplorable. 
’ J shudder to recollect the low depths to which 
the public press of Bengal of those days, at 
times, descended. In vilifying one another, 
they at times used language which would befit 
the lips of the fisher-women of our bazars. 
Yet all that we, the children of that day, were 
freely allowed to swallow. I vividly remem- 
ber the impure moral atmosphere that that 
literature would often create and the ruinous 
consequences which it would produce in the 
lives of many. A generation of honest, earnest 
and pure-minded writers like the late Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the late Babu 
Akshay Kumar Datta and the late Pandit 
Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, the far-famed 
editor of the Somprokash, largely freed Ben- 
_gali literature from its taint of corruption ; 
but latterly there has been rather a degen- 
eracy in the matter of healthy moral tone in 
the public press of Bengal. Behind our backs 
there is circulating a quantity of popular 
literature which is highly deleterious in its 
influence. The seriousness of this position 
will be fully realised when we consider the 
fact that with the gradual widening of the 
circle of female readers much of that impure 
literature is finding its way into our houses, 
‘often unobserved by the male guardians, 
who generally occupy the outer apartments. 
The moral ideals of society are thus being 
corrupted to their very core, and it is a seri- 
ous question to all of us what we can do to 
improve the tone of popular literature. 

We may, in the first instance, successfully 
check the progress of impure literature by 
organising something like a vigilance com- 
mittee whose business it would be to keep a 
constant watch over the above-mentioned 
undercurrent of literature, and to drag the 
offenders before the courts of justice. Second- 
ly, direct encouragement may also be given 
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to pure literature by making it known to th 
public by various means. As far as I can see 
the operations of an active committee fo 
these purposes would produce a very whole 
some change in the moral tone of the liters 
ture of the country. 

The third condition favourable to soci¢ 
purity is securing a healthy moral tone in ou 
schools and colleges. The need for impartin 
moral instructions and for exercising mort 
influence at a place where the young of a 
ages gather for the most part of the day ca 
scarcely be exaggerated. Much depenc 
upon the teachers. The silent influence <« 
the character and the moral earnestness 
a good teacher is often far..more efficaciot 
than direct moral teaching. Efforts require t 
be made to imbue the minds of the mané 
gers of our educational institutions, with 
sense of responsibilty in this respect. A 
present they confine most of their atte 
tion to preparing their students for th 
university examinations. Even education j 
the fixed subjects of study is imparted in 
narrow and cringed way. Itis instructio 
and not education that is intended. Nc 
culture but cramming is the object. Th 
real training of the mind, the developmer 
of manhood, and the turning out of a worth 
member of society, are far less aimed at tha 
the passing of examinations. So the mor: 
part of the education is woefully neglecte 
If a young man is false, dishonest, selfis 
untruthful, or even guilty of grossly immor: 
conduct, but is, on the other hand, quite up 1 
the mark in the subjects of his study, is 
clever mathematician, a good English schola 
is duly stocked with knowledge of Histor 
or well versed in Sanscrit Grammar, such 
one passes off as an acceptable person und 
the present University system. Neither tl 
University nor the affiliated Educational h 
stitutions which take their hue from the Un 
versity pay any very great heed to the mor 
part of the student’s outfit, No doubt insic 
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she college walls notice is generaly taken 
of moral delinquencies and punishments are 
often inflicted, but our schools and colleges 
sadly lack that moral fervour whicha dis- 
Linct aim to make themselves the centres of 
moral ideas and of moral influence would give 
them. = 

Then the present educational system leaves 
lhe student without any moral control out- 
side the schoo] hours. Most of the students 
of our large cities live at a distance from their 
guardians and families, in messes or boarding 
houses, which are tiny commonwealths manag- 
ed entirely by themselves, having no superior 
authority t6 look after or control them. 

Fortunately, the evils of such a system have 
already drawn the-attention of Government, 
and efiorts are being made to remedy them. 
But much remains to be done by the managers 
of schools and colleges themselves, and also 
Sythe leaders of society, by organising such 
other social measures as are likely to influ- 
ence the younger generation morally, and to 
improve the moral tone of our educational 
institutions. 


If Thad the time and the means and if the 
caste and other prejudices of the people would 
permit it, I would introduce the old Hindu 
custom of boarding students in the families of 
their teachers. That’ would secure an inesti- 
mable advantage,—namely, the continuation 
of home-life. Of course I take it for granted 
‘that the teachers must themselves be men of 
high character, leading an inspiring home-life. 
A boarding house under the proper superin- 
tendence of teachers is certainly better than 
the mess system. It keeps up supervision 
and control over the conduct of the students 
out of school hours, and also helps to sti- 
mulate exertion by creating something like 
an intellectual atmosphere; but it has also its 
disadvantages. Young men rooted out of their 
families, and growing up mostly amongst their 
friends and equals, fail to receive those soften- 
ing influences which develop such social 
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virtues as reverence, charity, forzearance, 
hospitality and self-abnegation. 

It is also necessary that the students’ 
boarding houses should not be too “arge, nor 
its boarders too many, thereby making the 
work of proper supervision extreme.7 difficult. 


I would prefer small boarding hozses under 


separate superintendents, living in the houses 
or close by, with their families. The dis- 
advantages of overcrowded boardizg houses 
are largely the same, as having age and 
overcrowded classes in schools anj colleges; 
they necessarily entail ineffective sc dervision. 

But good and well managed boarcng houses 
are not alone sufficient. Students’ zlabs, stu- 
dents’ debating societies, students reading 
rooms and libraries, should be organised in 
connection with every college, ere the 
managers of the institution as well as the 
leaders of society outside may cecasionlly 
meet the students, and impart to taem such 
knowledge as they are not likely ta get from 
their class books and to impart to tiem sound 
moral ideas. Such general cultur= is abso- 
lutely needed to train them up zs future 
useful members of society. 

Nor should I forget to mention in tris con- 
nection the great use that athl=tiz sports 
and other games have in producinz a healthy 
moral tone in student life. A boy who delights 
in active sports is, as a rule, moral. healthy ; 
and it is the morbid imagination of the hater 
of manly sports and loiterer-at-home2 that is 
to be dreaded. The book-worm vw: c lurks in 
his room, and hates the society of his friends 
makes himself liable thereby to sezret vices, 
Drag him out into sunshine and let him 
exercise his limbs, in healthy spor.s, and you 
will lift hin above many temptatiozs. 

Solitude in many cases has grezier temp- 
tations than society. Hence in sducating 
the young the need for physical exercises 
and healthy recreation should never be for- 
gotten. In short the very atmosphere of our 
educational institutions should nz> only be 
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intellectual but also social and moral, with a 
view to train up worthy members of society. 
The next thing to which I should like to 
draw your attention is the need for morally 
pure popular diversions. Unfortunately this 
portion of our national life is awfully defective. 
There is very little in the shape of healthy 
recreation for the masses of the people. There 
is truthin the familiar adage- all work and 
no play makes Jack adull boy. Diversion is 
necessary for an ordinary member of society 
who works hard to earn his bread. Theatres, 
concerts, excursions, visits to art and other 
gallerces, I would decry nothing; nay, I find 
the usefulness of all. My religion includes 
and encourages everything calculated to re- 
fresh and help man. But I would certainly 
set my face against every form of public 
amusement that gives direct or indirect en- 
couragement to immorality. I may specially 
mention in this connection the present native 
theatres of this city, in which professional 
‘ public women are allowed to take part as 
actresses. All manner of arguments is ad- 
vanced by the supporters of these theatres, 
to convince people that the stage as a public 
institution fulfils important functions ;~-it 
promoses wsthetic culture, it feeds the nobler 
feelings, tt supplies refined pleasure, and go 
forth. On the other hand, it is argued that 
tne presence of public women as actresses 
exerts no nnpure influence onthe minds of 
the audience, inasmuch as the character of 
these vomen, if the play is at all successful, is 
generally forgotten: anditis only a vile imagi- 
nation that can think of it in the midst of an 
effective performance. _But my objections do 
not lie along these lines. No thoughtful per- 


son ever denies the usefulness of the stage,,. 


or the refining influence of musical concerts. 
Nor do I say that the real character of the 
performers has necessarily an impure influence 
on the minds of the audience. But to me the 
most regrettable, the most painful part of 
the thing is the outstanding fact, that young 
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men belonging to respectable families of the 
city, publicly associate with professional pub- 
lic women, as fellow-actors and stage-man- 
agers; and the playgoing public of the city, 
including in many cases the friends and 
guardians of these very young men, go and 
encourage them by their presence and with 
their money. To me the plain truth is this,— 
by going there, we teach those who ard 
coming after us, that in our estimation such 
open association with public women, on the 
part of married men, is not only allowable 
but also worthy of encouragement. It is sad 
and shameful to reflect how many of these 
male actors leave their sorrowing wives at 
home, and the time they should have spent 
with their wives, they spend in the company of 
these public women. Of this our play-goers 
are not only spectators, but encouragers. 
The feeling burns in me to condemn such. 
leaders of our society as by frequenting these 
theatres, give direct encouragement to im- 
morality. 

But what [ have said with regard to public 
theatres may justly be said with regard to 
nautches of dancing girls. I have travelled 
all over the country, and have closely enquired 
into the operation of this social institution, 
amongst different races, and I can bear testi- 
mony to the moral corruption and degeneracy 
of society consequent upon the admission of 
the dancing girl, as a caterer to social plea- 
sure. Alas! in many parts of the country, 
people have fallen to such low depths, that 
a dancing girl receives from them greater 
honour and attention, than tbe virtuous 
ladies oftheir households. While the latter are 
shamefully neglected inside their houses, their 
husbands openly associate with the women of 
this degraded class. Indeed, it is painful to 
reflect how, in some parts of the country, the 
dancing girl occupies a position midway bet- s 
ween the modest housewife and the street 
womans; how she is held to be more respect- 
able than her unfortunate sister who walks 
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the streets; how her presence is held to be 
almost necessary on festive occasions; how 
she has free access to respectable houses; and 


how it is not looked upon as a disgrace, even’ 


for leading men, to be associated with her 
publicly. Many of these dancing girls are 
attached to the temples of the gods in the 
Southern Presidency; nominally consecrated 
to the gods as their hand-maids, but practi- 
cally corrupting the very fountains of religious 
life by their immoral influence. They are com- 
monly known as “ temple-prostitutes.” This 
class of dancing girls is an old institution in 
the Deccan. We find them mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, written three cen- 
turies ago, as deva-dasis or hand-maids to the 
gods. One can easily fancy the amount of 
moral injury their presence has done to the 
populations amongst whom they have lived 
for generations. It has weakened the moral 
F fibre of those races and has made them unfit for 
- moral earnestness in any noble and unselfish 
cause, Fortunately they have never existed 
as a distinct class in Bengal. I have found it 
from observation that communities amongst 
‘ whom moral laxity arising from dssociation 
with sucha class of women prevails, are incap- 
able of the conception of lofty aims or unsel- 
fish endeavours. They are too morally de- 
graded to rise to the level’of great causes. 
All our appeals for religious or social reform, 
fall flat upon them. In these days, when 
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there is a talk of awakening naticua: life. our 
eyes naturally turn to these socal evils. 
To boast of national life, or national »ragress, 
in the presence of such evils, .s certainly, 
something like throwing a-marble siab over a 
charnel-house of stinking corrupticn. O men, 
I feel impelled to cry, if you wish so see your 
country truly great, first put yorr 5ouse in 
order; remedy the evils for which you alone 
are responsible and which you alons can 
rectify. - . 

Lastly, social purity may be effectively pro- 
moted by raising the general leve: of social 
intercourse of men, by the spread = =ducation 
amongst the masses, by creating in them a 
taste for culture, and by trainixrg them to 
takeinterest in public causes, Anvtbing that 
lifts men and women above wie Larrow 


groove of selfish concerns and t2aches them 


to take interest in things higher than those 
concerns, inevitably creates a =ure atmo- 
sphere.around them, Very much at: be done 
in this respect by organising measares of po- 
pular instruction, on the lines of the Univer- 
sity Extension movement-in Enz-end. Lec- 
tures with the aid of magic-lanterms may be 


‘organised in important industr:al centres, 


with a view to impress on the mils of the 
working poor, sound moral and s-cial ideas, 
calculated to raise and ennoble thsm in their 
daily lives. 

~ §. N. Sastri. 
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UPLEIX was a man of genius. His resi- 
dence in India showed him the ‘ease 
KL with which any unscrupulous Kuropean 
nation could acquire supreme power in ‘this 
country. The people of India “were divided 
among themselves, and soit was the easiest 


thing in the world to pit one class against 
another. The Indian people are irtelligent 
and also possess physical courage: so it was 
easy to train them in the Europ2an mode of 
warfare. Then healso discovered the. patriot- 
ism, as that term is understood in uropear. 
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countries, was unknown in India. So-the 
people who were to be disciplined in the 
Ruropean mode of warfare, lacking in patriot- 
‘ism, could be enlisted as mercenaries to fight 
against and subjugate their own countrymen. 
Having made these discoveries he set to 
work to bring India under the sway of France. 
But that country did not approve of Dupleix’s 
scheme. The French, of all the KHuropean 
nations of that period, had not bidden fare- 
well to the dictates of their conscience. 
Their writers and public men were busy 
_preaching those doctrines which were ins- 
trumental in bringing about the French Re- 
volution. Dupleix met with his deserts, 
which he richly deserved for the diabolical 
methods he had devised for depriving the 
people of India of their liberty and earthly 
possessions. 

With the fall of Dupleix, there was no 
chance for France to establish an Empire in 
India. The French were beaten and driven 
out of India by the English. - 

The English succeeded because they acted 
upon the suggestions of Dupleix. It should 
be remembered that in all the battles which 
Clive, Lawrence, Coote, Wellington, Lake and 
other British Generals fought on the soil of 
India, the Indian sepoys by their valor and by 
the shedding of their blood contributed to the 
success of the British in the establishment of 
their power in this country. The Sepoys 
were such splendid fighting material that 
Frederick the Great, no mean soldier himself, 
was obliged to say that had he the command 
of troops who acted like the Sepoys, he could 
conquer all Hurope. 

When Clive arrived at Calcutta in May, 
1765, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Bengal, he found 
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“that every spring of the Government was smeared 
with corruption; that prineiples of rapacity and 
oppression universally prevailed, and that every spark 
of sentiment and publie spirit was lost and extinguish- 
ed inthe unbounded lust of tnmerited wealth," 
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In his attempts to correct these evils, his 
Christian compatriots mutinied against him. 
It is recorded that on one day 200 officers 
resigned, and that but for the fidelity of the 
Sepoys the whole military organisation of the 
Company might have fallen to the ground, 

The Sepoys lacked patriotism, but they 
have been always faithful to their employers, 
They have not been found wanting in loyalty” 
One of the most touching incidents of their — 
loyalty is that mentioned by Macaulay. 

“During fifty days the siege (of Arcot) went on. 
During fifty days the young captain (Clive) maintained 
the defence, witha firmness, vigilance,.and ability, 
which would have done honor to the oldest marshal in | 
Burope. * * The garrison began to feel the pressure | 
of hunger. Under such cireumstances, any troops | 
so scantily provided with officers might have been 
expected to show signs of insubordination; * * . But 
the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
anything that is related of the Tenth TLegion of 
Cesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys 
came to Clive, not to complain of their seanty fare, 
but to propose that al] the grain should be given to 
the Enropeans, who required more nourishment than 
the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which 
was strained away from the rice. would suffice for 
themselves. History contains no more touching ins- 
tance of military fidelity, * * * *," 

On many: a field of battle their courage and 
bravery have been very conspicuously dis- 
played. Now-a-days we often hear Christian 
natives of England boast that India has been 
acquired by England by the sword. But they , 
forget that it was not the sword brandished” 
by the English which won India for them, 
The cowardice of British soldiers came out 
in strong relief in many battles fought in 
India. Students of the History of British In- 
dia need not be reminded of the flight of the 
white soldiers of the 10ist regiment at Cudda- 
lore, and also of the refusal of the 76th 
regiment to advance from the trenches at , 
Bhurtpore, when the Indian Sepoys did 8077 
and shewed them the way: 

The superiority of the Sepoys to the British 
soldiers has been borne testimony to by 
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many Englishmen and women. Thus Oaptain 
Mundy, in his Pen and Pencil Sketches, being 
the journal of a tour in India, published in- 
1833, says regarding the reviewing of the five 
regiments of infantry at Agra by Comber- 
mere in the beginning of 1828, that 

“it was impossible to avoid remarking the supe- 
riority of the sepoy over the European corps in 
\giteadiness and regularity of movement.” 


There is nothing to be surprised at in the. 


superiority of the Sepoys. They are sober 
and abstemious and not given to those habits 
of debauchery which natives of Christian 
countries belonging to the class from which sol- 
diers are recruited are generally addicted to. 
Kiphinstone writes :--- 

“Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point 
in Which the Hindus appear to most advantage. * * * 
If we conipare then with our own, the absence of, 
drunkenness, and of iinmodesty iu their other vices, | 
he. leave the superiority in purity of manners on the 
side least flattering to our self-esteem.” 

Iilphinstone also says that 

“The military classes in Hindustan are mueh taller 
than the common run of Englishmen.” 

But while the Sepoys have contributed to 
the raising of the fabric of the British supre- 
macy in India, how have they been treated 
by the Christian Government? It must be 
said, without miucing matters, that they have 
not been, and are not being, treated in that 
fair manner which they deserve, It is politi- 
cal expediency which dictates to a certain 
.extent the peculiar treatment which the 
Sepoys receive at the hands of their Christian 
rulers. 

Herbert Spencer said :— 

“Down to our own day continues the eunning 
despotism which uses native soldiers to maintain and 
extend native subjection—a despotism under which, 
nob many years since, « regiment of sepoys was deli- 
berately mussucred, for refusing to mare) without 
proper clothing.” 
<. The systematic ill-treatment to which the 
Sepoys were subjected was perhaps the main 
cause of the Indian Mutiny (or rather the 
Sepoy Revolt as it is called by many writers) 
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of 1857. The pages of Kaye’s History of the 
Sepoy War will show instances of the ill-treat- 
ment of the Sepoys preceding the mutiny. 

Since the Mutiny, the lot of the Sepoy has 
been made worse. Heis made 7 feel his 
inferiority to his European comraca--Tommy 
Atkins—in every way. ° His loyalty; has beer. 
in question--nay, he is branded wiih Jisloyal- 
ty. Before the days of the Mutinz, the num- 
ber of Sepoys was much larger shan it is 
now. The people of India, although groaning 
under the yoke of foreign rule, hed at least 
this satisfaction, that the defendezs of their 
hearths and homes were mostly their owr 
countrymen. But since the Mutiny. turopear 
soldiers have been imported to Indie in large 
numbers to replace the Sepoys. Owing tc 
this procedure not only the financic: zonditior 
of India is becoming worse, but the people are 
also emasculated. As has been saic before 
it was the blood of the Indian Sepoys which: 
was shed freely to cement the fouadation and 
raise the superstructure of the Britisn supre- 
macy in India. But now the manner in which 
the Kuropean soldiers are pampered woulc 
make one believe that England wen India 
with the aid of these soldiers. 

Before the days of the Mutiny. that im- 
portant arm of the Military Service. viz., the 
artillery, was largely in the hands of the 
Sepoys. But now they are not trasted, anc 
so we do not see any native artillery in India. 
This is how the loyalty of the Sepujs ‘las beer 
rewarded, 

We said before that the Indian Sepoy is 
made to feel his inferiorty to his turopear 
comrade inarms. We will now 3ite afew 
specific instances. 

The Sepoy is accommodated iL what are 
called Lines, which are in markel contras- 
with the white soldier’s barracks. Most o 
the lines are no better than piggeries or 
kennels; without any plinth, il -ventilatec 
and badly lighted. The barracks sre palatia. 
buildings aud furnished with such Juxuries as 
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the class of people to which the white soldier 
belongs could never have dreamt of in their 
native land. 

In the line of march the Sepoy is made to 
carry much heavier kit than the British 
soldier, The Sepoy’s weight of accoutrements 
is much heavier than that of Tommy Atkins. 
The latter’s kit hardly weighs 20tbs, whereas 
the Sepoy’s is very nearly double that weight. 
‘Ag the loyalty of the Sepoy is in question, 
so he is not trusted with the same rifle as 
his Huropean comrade. As a fighting unit, 
the Sepoy, therefore, under the present cir- 
cumstances, is less efficient than the British 
soldier, 

The British soldier is allowed to go out 
shooting, carrying his rifle with him. This 
makes him a good shot. But not so the 
native soldier. The Russian Officer, Captain 
Novitaky, is quite right when he says:— 

“The English have very little confidence in the 
native soldiers, who are allowed to have their rifles 
only when drilling or on sentry duty.” 

The Sepoy is considered to be a man of 
such an intriguing nature, that he cannot be 
trusted with light in the room in which he 
sleeps after 10p.M. Itis assumed that if 
the Sepoys be permitted to have light in their 
rooms at night, then they might conspire 


against the Government and so after 10 


P.M. the Sepoy’s lines present the darkness 
and. stillness of the grave-yard. But such is 
not the case with the barracks of the British 
soldiers. . 

- Sepoys who do not enlist for the corps of 
Sappers and Miners or the Pioneers, are under 
the impression that they shall have to per- 
form only military duties. Under that im- 
pression even high caste Hindus and high class 
Muhammadans also have no objection to take 
to the profession of arms. But of late they 
have been made to perform duties for which 
certainly they never enlisted. .In recent 
years in many stations they have been set to 
work on building lines. They have to work 
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very hard at least eight hours a day, and do 
not get any extra pay for their labour. 

The British soldier in India gets free ration 
every day. But not so the Indian Sepoy. In 
many native regiments, the messing system 
has been introduced, which tells heavily upon 
the slender income of thé- poor Sepoy. The 
cost of living is every day increasing in India 
and the grain compensation allowance is not™ 
enough to maintain in comfort a Sepoy, who, 
unlike his British comrade in arms, has al- 
ways two or more persons dependent on him. 

The punishment awarded to Jack Sepoy by 
courts-martial is severer than that of Tommy 
Atkins for the same offence. Flogging asa 
punishment exists for the poor heathen Sepoy 
and not for his fortunate Christian comrade. 

Great trouble is taken, and no expenses 
spared, to provide the British soldiers with 
amusements and recreation. They have their 
gymaasia, their grounds for various sports, 
billiard rooms, theatres, libraries, swimming 
baths, &c. But nothing is done to cheer the 
hard lot of the poor Sepoy. 


The Russian Officer, Oaptain Novitsky, who 
visited India less thana decade ago, truly 
observed: : 





“The English rank and file in India enjoy an ex- 
clusively superior position. Their life is replete with 
comfcrts of every kind. They enjoy complete free- 
dom, and are allowed to leave their barracks every 
day. *™ * It is fully recognised by Englishmen 
themselves that this superfiuous luxury and liberty 
exercise avery bad influence on the morals of the 
soldier, whose debauchery and dissipation have 
already been exposed in the Press. On the other 
hand, the position of the Native Soldier is altogether 
different. No vecreations or comforts are provided 
for him. He leads a monotonous, lonely, and ecooped- 
up existence in barracks. His behavior in the street 
is nevertheless irreproachable.” 


Again, in the matter of parades and drills, 
much more work is exacted from Sepoys than . 
trom British soldiers. Many native regi- 
ments parade in the morning, in the middle of 
the day and again in the evening. “Satan 
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‘finds some mischief still for idle’ hands to do.” 
It is perhaps acting on this proverb that poor 
Sepoys are not given rest lest they might 
find time to conspire against the Government. 
They get hardly sufficient leisure to cook, 

and partake of and properly digest their food. 

Asa result, they break down in health and 

Spirits before they complete their term of 

ervice entitling them to pension. 

No Sepoy enlisted since 1888, is entitled to 
any pension before he completes 21 years’ 
service. Formerly, after 15 years’ service, 
Sepoys were entitled to invalid pensions. They 
complain of the hardship of the present re- 
gulations, for they say, not without reason, 
that very few can survive the strain and 
hardships inseparable from the requirements 
of service in these days to claim their pensions, 
The system of giving a pension after short 
_service accustoms a largér proportion of the 
general population to military training. But 
this is opposed to the interests of the alien 
rulers of India. Formerly native Reservists 
used to get Rs. 3 a month, but now they get 
only Rs. 2. This discourages recruiting. 

Nothing is done for the moral or religious 
instruction of the Sepoys. There are chap- 
lains—Anglican, Presbyterian and Roman 

Catholic--for the spiritual welfare of the 

Ohristian soldiers. ‘But on the ground of the 

so-called policy of religious neutrality, no- 

_ thing is done for the moral or spiritual wel- 

““fare of the Indian Sepoys. 

We have said enough to show how unfairly 
native Sepoys are treated when compared with 
their British comrades. They do not lack in- 
telligence and physical courage. But are the 
native regiments — whether cavalry or infantry 
—efficient from the military point of view ? 
In his evidence before the Welby Commission, 
Viscount Wolsley said that he should be sorry 

K.to lead the native army against that of any 

civilized Christian country. This statement of 

Lord Wolsley was resented by Indian military 
officers because it undoubtedly cast reflection 
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on the efficiency if not the loyalty o* tire native 
army. But Lord Wolsley spoke aotLing but 
the truth in his evidence before the Jommis- 
sion. The native army is not efficient enough 
to take the field against the arny of any 
civilized power. Why was no native regiment 
sent to the Transvaal to fight tne Eoers? 
The plausible argument was made use of that 
no colored person should be encouraged to 
shoot down a white (that is a 2o_ourless) 
man. But the real reason was the _nefficiency 
of the native army. This was practically 
admitted by the Pioneer, which in -t= issue of 
the 26th February, 1900, wrote :— 

‘‘ People who during the last few monits Lave been 
urging that the Native Army should be employed in 
South Africa have managed to overlozic one great 
obstacle to the proposal~-namely, that tne Indian 
forces are not armed for such a campaizn. ‘To send 
Native Infantry or Cavalry into the fie_d with their 
worn out Martinis against the Mausers of the Boers 
would be putting them at a quite unjuss_ficble disad~ 
vantage ; while to supply them with new weapons, 
with the use of which they would be unsequainted till . 
they came under fire, would be equally unces:rable.” 

But it is not merely the want of tie proper 
rifle which places Jack Sepoy at a disadvant- 
age compared with his more forturat2 British. 
comrade. The whole system of tte crganisa- 
tion of the native army is calculat=zd to make 
it inefficient. It is not considered politically 
expedient to foster what is called esprit de 
corps in the native army, “OCamaticus’” 
wrote in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821 
(p. 434) ; 

“Mixed troops would be, in my opinion the very 
thing for India, particularly for our Asiati:e army 
The fewer foreigners we have in our Eurozean army the 
better; but in the native army we shoulé mx all des- 
criptions of castes as much as possible, -* mt <o break 
the link of possible combination, at least te cisturb ané 
perplex it.” 

The words put in italics need nc ccmments. 
Should not what is sauce for the Huropean 
goose prove equally so for the native gander *t 
Flow can one expect the native army to be 
efficient when every native member of it 
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knows that he is under surveillance, that his 
loyalty is not trusted and that the system of 
espionage is encouraged? ‘The same writer 
“Oarnaticus” says’that “ Divide etimpera 
Should be the motto for our Indian 
administration, whether political, civil, 
or military.” Coufidence begets confidence. 
When no confidence is reposed in the native 
army, it is preposterous to expect it to be 
eilicient. 

livery native regiment contains a certain 
proportion of men known as Native Officers. 
They do not hold the King’s commission but 
that of the Government of India. The British 
Officers are, as a rule, sons of gentlemen and 
have to pass certain prescribed examinations 
“and undergo inilitary training and instruction 
in institutions provided for the purpose. But 
these conditions do not exist in the case of 
Native Officers. When H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught commanded one of the Army Corps 
-in India, he proposed the establishinent of an 
institution in this country on the model of 
Sandhurst, for the training of Native Officers. 
But Lord Roberts, who was then the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, opposed the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. Of course his 
opposition was based on the ground of political 


expediency. He did not like that Native 
Officers should be as efficient as British 


Officers. Is it not also true that a Director- 
General of Military Education was in hot 
water for recommending proper training for 
Native Officers ? | 


‘"*Garnaticus”” in the course of his article 
ona“ General view of our Indian Army,” pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Journal tor May, 1821, 
(p. 436) writes :--- 


“Opposed to the plan of instructing in the English 
language the native officers of the Army, is the 
apprehension of their learning too much from us, and 
of its becoming too general through the country, 
thereby giving them a chanve of imitating too closely 
our policy and prudence, possibly for the undermin- 
ing of our interests in that quarter. We must at once 
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admit that our conquest of India was, through every 

struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic 
character than to the bare effect of our own brilliant 
achievements; and empire after empire rolled in wpon 
us when we were merely contemplating the protection 
of our trade, or repelling insult. Kingdoms have been 
vacated for us, asif by magic spell; and on the same 
principle we muy set down as certain, that whenever 

one-twentielh part of the population of India becumes 

as provident and as scheming as ourselves, ive shall rusy 
back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course 
of owr original insignificance. But in the course of 
instruction that I wonld recommend for those destin- 

ed as native ofticers, we should have little to appre- 

hend from their competition with us in our own 

language, or indeed in any description of learning. 

They may attain a certain length, but can never reach 

beyond it. We should merely endeavour to qualify 

a little their present stupidity and almost total 

absence of reflection; to bring them to lean somne- 

what towards our views of things and our system. 

This would elevate their pride, and would be the 

means of establishing a closer confidence between ; 
our countrymen and themselves. This, I presume, 

might be done without incurring the slightest danger 

as respects our footing amongst them.” 

The words in the above extract which we 
have put in italics show the policy of keeping 
Native Officers ineilicient. They rise from the 
ranks and their promotion depends on the 
sweet will of the commanding officer as well 
as of some other British Officers of the Regi- 
ment. They have to curry favor with them 
aud they know which side of the bread is but- 
tered. Men of no education and altogether. 
devoid of pride, they are servile tools in the 
hands of British Officers, to please whom they 
are only too ready and willing to demean 
themselves todo any dirty work. Captain 
Novitsky very vightly says that “the native 
officers are quite uneducated,. rough, aud 
without the least trace of cultured influence.” 

The same officer’s views.regarding the in- 
efficiency of the native troops are also given 
below. 

“In general the Anglo-Indian forces are divided into 


two distinctly antagonistic elements; and it is still 
an open question as to how the Native troops will 


| 
conduct themselves in the future war with Russia. 


One circumstance deserves attention, and that is the 
disproportionate number of English officers who fall 
in the expeditions against the mountain tribes of the 
frontier. One is involuntarily led to think, says 
Captain Novitsky, that this.may be accounted for by 

_ the sepoys revenging themselves on their officer amid 
the din and smoke of battle. The fighting qualities 

, of the Anglo-Indian army, and its capability for 
offensive action outside India, cannot, of course, be 
determined until they are proved by the first encoun- 
ter with a European foe, but the experience of the 
past compels him to entertain very great doubts on 
the subject. The different wars and expeditions 
against Afghanistan during the present century have 
been nothing but a long series of defeats and 
disasters,” 


The question then arises, if the Native army 
is inefficient, and on grounds of political 
expediency it 
make it efficient, why is it kept up at all? 
It is a difficult question to answer. But our 
suspicion is that it is kept up because it is the 
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' [The following biographical sketch gives us a pic- 
Fture of the inner life of the Mughal Court at the 
-height of its prosperity, introduces to us a learned 
and accomplished Persian lady, and finally tells the 
. “gad and simple tale of a mother’s love and death 
which has an interest quite apart from its value as a 
side-light on Indian history.] 
r\HE Persians, who have been rightly called 
| ‘the French of Asia,’ supplied many of 
the most brilliant gems that gathered 
round the throne of India’s Muhammadan 
rulers. From Persia came Malimud Gawan, 
the heaven-born minister of the Bahmani 
ksuitans of the Deccan ; Mir Jumla, the right- 
_ hand man of Aurangzib; Abul Fath, the phy- 
' gician and friend of Akbar; Ali Mardan Khan, 
the Engineer; and many other worthies of 
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“means of providing snug berths to several 


thousands of Huropean officers, Ths services 
do not exist for India, hut India exists for the 
seFvices. That perhaps accounts for the 
existence of the Native Army. ‘Vithin the 
last. five or six years the number of British 
Officers attached for duty to native regiments 
has been nearly doubled and tha famine- 
stricken population of India has to pay the 
extra charge of this unnecessary military ex-~- 
penditure. More British Officers cre now on 
duty with the Native Army than befors the 
Boer war and the ery is still tiey come. 
At present, there is one British Officer to 
every double company. It maj be safely 
predicted that within the next ‘ew years 
there will, in all probability, be cne Eritish 
Officer to every company, and then the occu- 
pation of the Native Officer will be (altuough 
now practically it is no better tkan) that of 
the Warrant Officer of a British regiment. 


OF AN EMPRESS 


the field and the council-chamséer. From 
Persia, too, came the highly accomplished 
lady who is the subject of this me:roir. 
Sati-un-nisa, (lit., ‘the Lance-lhead among 
women’) was the daughter of a respectale 
native. of Mazendran, a province of Persii, 
and belonged: to a family of scholars and 
physicians. Her brother, Taliba Amli, was 
unrivalled in his age in the cho:ce of words 
and the power of clothing fine sense in equally 
fine pbrases, and earned the title of “Prince 
of Poets” at the Court of Jahangir. When 
her husband Nasire, a broth¢*’cf the great 
physician Riaknai Kashi, died in India. Sati- 
un-nisa entered the service of Mumtaz Mahal, 
the renowned Empress of Shah Jakan. Here 
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her ability, charm of speech, perfect mastery 
of the proper conduct of a dependent, and 
knowledge of medicine and various kinds of 


- treatment, won her royal mistress’s heart, and 


she was promoted above all the old servants 
and entrusted with her seal, the badge of 
the head of the Hmpress’s establishment. She 
was a good elocutionist and could recite the 
Qoran well and read Persian works in prose 
and verse properly. For her literary accom- 
plishments she was appointed tutoress to the 
Princess Royal Jahanara and very soon taught 
her to read the Qoran and write Persian. 

She was also the intermediary of the Em- 
peror’s charity to women. Whenever she 
heard of an honest woman in distress or a 
virgin too poor to be married, she reported 
the case to the Empress and the latter 
brought it to the Emperor’s ear on his coming 
to the harem in the evening. Large sums 
were daily spent in helping these poor women, 
lands and daily stipends or cash bounties 
were given to the wives and widows, and 
Ornaments and money paid to the virgins. 
Sati-un-nisa-acted as the Imperial almoneress, 
and the historian praises her as “attentive, 
eloquent, expert, and gentle in manner.” 

When the Empress died (7th June, 1631), 
Sati-un-nisa, as her chief servant and agent, 
accompanied the corpse to its last resting- 
place at Agra (the Taj Mahal). Shah Jahan, 
asa loving husband, faithfully cherished her 
memory and did not marry again, though he 
survived her by 35 years. The duties of the 
late Empress, as the female head of the Im- 
perial family, now fell to her eldest daughter 
Jahanara, and she had to do her mother’s 
part in arranging marriage ceremonies, en- 


. tertaining female guests, and other social 


hold staff, on her mother’s death. 


functions peculiar to the mistress of a house- 
hold. in this task she was ably assisted by 
her former tutor, Sati-un-nisa, to whom she 
gave her seal and the control of her house- 
Thus the 
subject of our memoir continued to be the 
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highest lady servant of the Mughal Empi 
and was like a mother to the orphan prin 
and princesses. ; , 

At every marriage of a prince of the blo 
royal, Sati-un-nisa, as a sort of female ma; 
domo, conveyed the Imperial presents to t 
bride’s house. The male officers who acco 
panied her stayed outside, while she enter 
the harem and made over the gifts 
the bride’s mother, from whom she receiv 
liberal rewards for her pains. Mumt 
Mahal before her death used to lay asi 
money, jewels and precious articles in view 
her sons’ marriage when they would gr 
up. Jahanara constantly added to the 
At the time of marriage these were spe 
in making tribute to the Emperor, gifts 
the Princes and Begams, and presents a 
robes to the nobles and courtiers. At t¢ 
marriage of the Crown Prince Dara Shikc 


‘(11th November, 1632), these amounted té 


lacs of rupees,—seven lacs in jewels, one 1 
in cash, four laes in gold and silver orn 
ments and rare articles of all countries 
the world, and the balance in elephants ai 
horses. By order of Jahanara, Sati-un-ni 
arranged all this vast collection for displ: 
in the spacious courtyard of Agra fort 
front of the window at which the Emper 
used to show his face to his adoring subject 
At night the whole place was illuminate 
forming a sort of Exhibition. The courtie 
and nobles feasted their eyes on the treasure 
and even the Hmperor condescended to pay 
visit. : 

So, too, at the marriage of the second prince 
Shujah (23rd February, 1633), a display w: 
made of wedding presents worth 10 laes 
rupees, all supplied by Mumtaz Mahal ai 
Jahanara, Sati-un-nisa’s capacity for org 
nisation and artistic taste must have four 
ample scope for exercise in getting up suc 
exhibitions. 

‘In addition to being the head servant. 
Jahanara, Sati-un-nisa was also made by tl 
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\ 
Emperor the Sadar or Superintendent of the 
harem, in reward of her fidelity and obedience. 
She had also to wait at the Emperor’s table 
and serve him with provisions,-—as the most 
honoured and trusted of women attendants. 
Thus she was constantly in the Emperor’s 
eyes and was most kindly treated by him. 


y. She had no child of her own, but adopted the 
two daughters of her late brother Taliba. On 
them she lavished all the love and maternal 
yearnings of a childless widow’s heart. The 
younger of the two, on whom she particularly 
‘doted, was married to Hakin Zia-ud-din, a 
'n Jbew of her late husband. The bridegroom 
was brought over from Persia and cherished 
in the Imperial Court through her influence. 
But this young woman, the centre of all 
Sati-un-nisa’s affections, died of a long illness 
following childbirth (0th January, 1647). A 
nother’s grief is too strong for any earthly 
control. Sati-un-nisa, “in spite of her wisdom 
iand philosophy, cast off all patience, and 
abandoned herself to mourning for 11 days in 
her house, outside the citadel of Lahore.” 
But Shah Jahan was the kindest of men, 
2 model husband, father and master of house. 
le could not neglect an’ old servant. On the 
ind January, hoping that her grief had now 
mewhat abated, he kindly had ler brought 
her Official residence within the Imperial 
arem, went there in the company of Jahanara, 
 onsoled her in many ways, and took her with 
imself to the Palace. . 
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Next day, as the Emperor went cmt so liunt, 
Sati-un-nisa returned to her’ owa 1 use for 
some necessary works. After eatin> tr meal 
and saying the evening prayers, =e betook 
herself to reading the Qoran. 

At about 8 P.M. she suddenly a@ ec out “I 
feel being choked,” and rapidly g°=s worse. 
The Persian doctor Masih-uz-zamai . a distant 
relative, was immediately summon=d. At his 
arrival, she bowed to salute him, «er raised 
her head, and at once sank down oz [er side. 
The pulse was still beating, the =octor and 
her son-in-law continued applying =-medies 


for fainting, but to no avail, When -Le pulse 





failed, they knew that she had left che world. 
Thus she followed her ‘daughter in teeth by a 
fortnight only. 

Next day (24th January) the news -eached 
Shah Jahan in the hunting camp de was 
deeply touched, and ordered all ho~cur to be 
shown to her remains and Rs. 1,010 to be 
spent on her funeral. After moe than a 
year the body was taken out and fnally 
buried west of the Taj Mahal, clzs= to the 
outer quadrangle in a tomb built = stovern- 
ment at an expense of Rs. 30,000. 4. village 
yielding Rs. 3,000 a year was a®signed for 
the pay of its attendants. Thus sie vas not 
parted from her beloved master an: mistress 
even in death. * 

JADUNATE S4REAR. 

* This sketch is based upon Abdul Hamid ‘ahor’s Persian 


history Padishahnamah, Vol. I., 151, 894, 453-455, eo: 1 Vol. IL, 137 
and 628, 
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: HE main causes which led some Europeans 
“} to study Sanskrit may. be summed up 
. * by saying that they learned it— 

’ I. For the sake of religious discussions 
vith the “ heathens ” of India, 


I 


3 


2. For judicial purposes, in order to ximinis- 
ter justice in accordance with the H ncu Law, 

3. For philological purposes. 

The Portuguese under Vasco de Gana dis- 
covered the sea-route to India in 1493 That 
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nation professed Roman Oatholicism, main- 
tained the horrid institution of the Inquisition, 
and, as is well-known, were fanatics regard- 
ing the conversion of non-Ohristians to their 
creed. By fraud and force the Portuguese 
succeerled in obtaining political supremacy 
over certain parts of the Indian continent. 
Their missionaries came out to India also in 
large numbers for making converts of the 
heathens, The best known of these was St. 
Francis Xavier, who landed in Southern India 
in 1545 A. D. Owing to the purity of his 
character and his disinterested devotion he 
succeeded in his self-imposed task to an extent 
unprecadented in the history of missions. But 
he did not know any of the Indian languages. 
He has himself admitted, “Ido not understand 
that people nor do they understand me.” 

About the time that Xavier was carrying 
‘on his mission propaganda in India, the Society 
of Jesus was founded in Europe, with the 
special object of preaching the Bible in heathen 
tands. ‘he most remarkable man ofthis order 
who made a name and fame for himself in India 
was Robert di Nobili of the Madura Mission. 
He commenced his career in India in 1607. 
To gain his end he was quite unscrupulous as 
to the :neans which he adopted. He lived like 
a native of this country and gave himself out 
to bea Brahman. He called himself by the 
name of Tatwa-Uod, haca Swamy. Hestudied 
Sanskrit with great diligence. Madura—the 
scene of his labours, was the place where a 
few ceaturies before his arrival the Buddhists 
were impaled by the Brahmans.* The Bud- 
dhists who were defeated in dialectic duels 
were thus cruelly treated. These dialectic 
duels greatly contributed to the downfall of 
Buddhism in India. Writes Sir James Camp- 
bell :— 

“Phe prosperity of a monastery depended on the 
argumentative power of its chief. The champion 


* See Taylor's Catalogue of Mackenzies’ Oriental Mss. Vol. III, 
pp. 56 and 144. “The memory of the impaling of the Buddhists 
of Madura by the Brahmans is still fresh.” 
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talker of the monastery was treated with the highes 
honor. He was liable to be challenged by any strange: 
and, as was the practice inthe times of Huropea 
chivalry, if the champion was beaten his whole part 
was at the conqueror’s merey. A monastery that ha 
lasted for ages was sometimes deserted from th 
result of a single dialectie duel. This system unde: 
mined the strength of Buddhism in two ways. ] 
loosened the monk's hold on the people and it divide 
the monasteries, changing them from practical teact 
ers and helpers into isolated unsympathetic theorist 
The Brahmans were little behind the Buddhists j 
their zeal for oratory. * * In the eighth centur: 
when the great Brahman champion Shankarachary 
arose, the Buddhists trembled. They knew the 
would be challenged, they knew his arguments, an 
knowing no answer, they shrank away leaving the 
monasteries empty.” 


The fear of being defeated in a dialecti 
duel by the Brahmans made this Roma 
Catholic priest study Sanskrit and live as 
Brahman.. The Vedas were looked npon_a 
Revealed Scriptures by the Hindoos. But i 
their four authoritative Vedas no mention ij 
made of Ohrist or Christianity. To mak 
Hindoos believe that the Christian cult wa 
contained in the Vedas, this Roman Catholi 
priest did not secruple to forge a new one 
In this fifth Veda known as the Hzour-Ved: 
Christianity is diluted with Theistic Brahmar 
ism. The Ms. of this work was sent to Franc 
from Pondicherry, where it had been key 
for sometime, and in 1761 was deposited in th 
King’s library in Paris. It was published i 
1778. The learned and sceptic Voltaire we 
so far deceived by it that he considered it ¢ 
“the most precious gift for which the Wes 
has ever been indebted to the Kast.” _ 

Nobili died in 1656 A. D., aged forty-fiv 
Although he studied Sanskrit with diligenc: 
there is no proof forthcoming of his havin 
composed the forged Ezour-veda. Accordin 
to Prof. MaxMuller, 

“it seems quite certain that the notorious Ezoy, 
Veda was not his work. This Ezour-Veda was 


poor compilation of Hindu and Christian doctrin 
mixed up together in the most childish way and w: 
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probably the work of a half-educated native convert 
at Pondicherry.” 

Within the last’ century, it is Germany 
which has produced some of the most distin- 
guished Sanskrit scholars. The first German 
to study Sanskrit, appears to have been Hein- 
rich Noth who in 1664 studied it in order ‘that 
he might be capable of disputing with the 
bs -ahmins’, He did not, however, seem to 
have gained much proficiency in Sanskrit. 

But the German Jesuit Hanxleden has been 
often referred to as an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar of his day. He landed on the Malabar 
coast in 1699 and labored as a missionary for 
over a quarter of a century. 

The forged Veda of Nobili and the labours 
of the other Jesuits in India attracted the 
attention of the Pope to them, and Cardinal 
Wiseman has truly said that it was in Rome 
that the languages and literature of the 
Hindus were . first systematically studied in 
Europe. This was chiefly due to the exer- 
tions of Father Paulino, who after his return 
from India in 1790, took up his abode in the 
Propaganda at Rome. 

But the Sanskrit scholarship of the Jesuits 

did not benefit the cause of learning. 
of them were no doubt very profound Sans- 
krit scholars, but their learning did not con- 
tribute anything to the stock of human 
knowledge. They studied Sanskrit for being 
able to dispute with Brahmans. 
Since the establishment of British rule 
in India, Sauskrit has been studied for the 
proper administration of justice according to 
the Hindu Law. Professor Jolly in his Tagore 
Law Lectures says :— 

“Tn modern times, after the establishment of the 
British rule in India, the hold of the early native 
institutions over the Indian mind was found to have 
remained so firm, that it was considered expedient to 
retain the old national system and adoption amidst 
the most sweeping changes which had been introdue- 
ed in the administration of the country and inyudicial 


procedure. It was the desire to ascertain the 
authentic opinions of the carly native legislators in 


Many. 
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regard to these subjects which led to tl 4 discovery 
of the Sanskrit literature. European Sanskrit Philo- 
logy may be said then to owe a debt of cz=atitude to 
the memory of the ancient Sanskrit Lawyers.af India.” 

It was in 1765 that the East India Company 
obtained the Dewany of Bengal, Sitar and 
Orissa, and in 1776. the Codé of Gerzoo Laws 
compiled by Mr. Halhead was publisaed. Mr. 
Halhead did not know Sanskrit. But he com- 


piled it from a Persian translation neatte from 


the original, written in. Sanskrit. This work 
was undertaken at the instance of Lr. Warren 
Hastings. 

The first Englishman who seems to have 
studied Sanskrit to advantage was Oharles 
Wilkins. He came out to India ir 1770 and 


immediately on his arrival he set himelf to 


the study of Sanskrit; and trans‘zted the 
Bhagavat Gita into English, Ma. Warren 
Hastings urged the Court of Directrrs of the 
Kast India Company to undertake is publica- 
tion. In his letter to them he wrote :-- 

“Every accumulation of knowledge, and especially 
such as is obtained by social commun‘estion with 
people over whom we exercise a dominion, founled on 
the right of conquest, is useful to the State: it is the 
gain of “humanity; in the specifie instange which I 
have stated, it attracts and conciliates dstant affec- 
tions, it lessens the weight of the chain Ly whizh the 
natives are held ‘in subjection, and it impr_nts in the 
heart of our own countrymen the sense an1 obligation 
of benevolence.” 

The Hngish translation of the Bhagavat 
Gita was published in England in f85 A. D., 
and from this translation the Gita was ren- 
dered into French and German. 

But the establishment of the Asiatic Saciety 
of Bengal marks a new era in the history 
of thought. It was founded in 17:4, mainly 
through the exertions of Sir William Jones. 
He was one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta and came out fo India in 
1783. In his inaugural address as President 
of the Society, he said :-- 

“When Iwas at sea, last August, on my-voyage ta 
this country, which I had long and ardertiy desired 
to visit, I found, one evening, on inscezting the 
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observations of the day, that India lay before us, and 
Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew 
nearly on our stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, 
and to me so new, could not fail to awaken a train of 
reflections in a mind, which had early been accustom- 
‘ed to contemplate with delight the eventful histories 
and agreeable fictions of this eastern world.” 





Stk. WILLIAM JONES. 


Sir William Jones was a remarkable linguist. 
He had studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic 
and Persian in his native country, and on his 
arrival in India he applied himself assiduously 
to the study of Sanskrit. The ‘proficiency 
which he gained in Sanskrit is evident from 
his translations into Hnglish of some of the 
Sanskrit works. (Kalidasa’s Sakuntala was 
translated into English by him, and this trans- 
lation was much appreciated by the natives 
of the Christian countries of Hurope. The 
poet Goethe went into raptures on reading 
Sakuntala and burst forth into-the following 
often-quoted verse :--- 

“Wouldst thou the young year's blessom and the 

fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 

feasted, fed, ? 
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Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself fn one 
sole name combine ? -. 
IT name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all at once is said.” 


This appreciation of Sakuntala by Goethe 
gave an impetus to the study of Sanskrit in 
Germany. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
published some 21 Volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches. These volumes revolutionised the, 
old world ideas regarding the philology, his- 
tory and geography of the ancients. In his 
inaugural address as President of the Asiatic 
Society, Sir William Jones said :— 

“Tf now it be asked, what are the intended objects 
of our inquiries within these spacious limits, we 
wiswer, MAN and NATURE; whatever is performed 
by the ong, or produced hy the other. * * * You 
Wil investigate whatever is rave in the stupendous 
fabric of nature, will correct the Geography of Asia 
by new observations and .discoveries ; will trace the 
annals, and even traditions, of those nations, who 
from tie to time have peopled or desolated it ; an 
will bring to light their various forms of Government, 
with their institutions civil and veligious; * * * * 
You may observe, that I have omitted their languages, 
the diversity and difficulty of which area sad obs- 
tacle to the progress of useful knowledge ; hut I have 
ever considered languages as the mere instruments 
of veal learning, and think them improperly confoun- 
ded with learning itself: the attainment of them is, 
however, indispensably necessary ; and if to the Per- 
siau, Armenian, Turkish, and Arabic, could be added 
not only the Sustkrit, the treasures of which we may 
now hope to see wilocked, but even the Chinese, Tar- 
tarvian, Japanese, and the various insular dialects, an 
immense mine would then be open, in which we might! 
labour with equal delight and advantage.” 

Yes, the Asiatic Society of Bengal has done 
more than any other public body in the world 
to unlock the treasures of Sanskrit. Of the 
various Hnglish Sanskrit scholars who were 
connected with the Asiatic Society and whose 
coutributions enriched the pages of the Asiatic 
Researches, Henry Thomas Colebrooke and 
Horace Hayman Wilson were the most pro- 
minent. 7“ 

Colebrooke was the first Englishman to 
write the Grammar of Sanskrit in English 
and study the Vedas. He also made a very 
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large’ collection ‘of Sanskrit Mss. which he 
presented to the Hast India Company. After 
his retirement from. India he was mainly 
instrumental in establishing the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Nngland. 





HENRY THOMAS CELEBROOKE. 


Horace Hayman Wilson was a medical officer 
in the service of the Hast India Company. 
But he is better known as a Sanskrit scholar 
than as a medical man. He served in India 
from 1808 to 1832. He was the first HMnglish- 
man who devoted his attention to the reli- 
gious sects of the Hindus and also to the com- 
pilation of a Sanskrit-Hnuglish Dictionary. 

Colonel Boden was a very zealous Christian, 
who in 1830 bequeathed all his: property to 
the University of Oxford for the purpose of 
promoting the study of Sanskrit, as he was of 
opinion that a knowledge of it would enable 
_ missionaries to discharge their calling in In- 
“\dia better. A chair of Sanskrit was estab. 
lished in 1880 and Wilson was elected its first 
Professor in 1832. How the members of -the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal appreciated the 
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labours of Wilson, will be evidenz from the 


following words of theirs :—- 


“ None after Sir W. Jones, if even he is io te axcep- 
ted, has stronger claims on our grateful reecileztion ; 
none certainly more long-continued ones.” 


The Marquess Wellesley during ais period 
of office as Governor-General of Indi. estab- 
lished in 1800 the College of Fort Viliian for 
the purpose of training the civil aud -ni itary 
officers of the East India OCompzsiv in the 
languages of this country. The wel-known 
Reverend Carey of the Serampur Mission was 
the Professor of Sanskrit of this .nstit-ation. 
He was the author of a Sanskrit zranmar 
and also was the first to print the text of 
Valmiki’s Ramayana in Sanskrit. 
. Of the many civil and milita-y o-ficers 
trained in this institution, the most cistin- 
guished Sanskrit scholar was Sir Jerry Mac- 
naghten who was assassinated ic Fakul by 
the Amir Dost Mohammed’s favenmte son, 
Akbar Khan. 

To -Germany is due the credit of showing 
the importance of Sanskirt for ths strdy of 
Comparative Philology. Frederiek Schlegel 
was almost the first to point this cat His 
essay on the Indian Language, Licezature 
and Philosophy published in 180& stould be 
considered as laying the philosophical basis 


of Comparative Philology. It supzlied a phi- 


losophic method for generalising all that was 
done and reducing it to asystem. Hs was 
the first to direct attention to the éffinity 
between languages in grammatica. eorstruc- 
tion aud forms. In 1802 he went to Paris tc 
study Sanskrit and was so much =tracx witt 
its beauty that in the Essay above a luted to 
he wrote :-- 

“T must, therefore, he content is my presen 
experiments to restrict myself to the furnishing o° 
an additional proof of the fertility of Indian litera- 
ture, and the rich hidden treasures whieh will reward 
our diligent study of it; to kindle in Germany a love 
for, or at least a prepossession in favanr of thar 
study; and to lay a firm foundation, sn wkich our 
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structure may at some future period be raised with 
greater security and certainty. 

“The study of Indian literature vequires to be 
embraced by such students and patrons as in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries suddenly kindled 
in Italy and Germany an ardent appreciation of the 
beauty of classical learning and in so short a time 
invested it with such prevailing inportance, that the 
form of all wisdom and science, and almost of the 
world itself, was changed and renovated by the intlu- 
ence of that reawakened knowledge. 1 venture to 
predict that the Indian study if embraced with equal 
energy. will prove no less grand anc universal in 
its operation, and have no less influence on the sphere 
- of European intelligence.” 

Regarding the manner in which the study 
of Sanskrit was calculated to benelit Compa- 
rative Philology, he said:— — 


.“ The old Indian language, Sausicrit, that is the 
formed or perfect, * * has the greatest affinity with 
the Greek and Latin, as well as the Persian and Ger- 
man languages.. This resemblance of wflinity does 
not exist only in the numerous roots, which it has in 
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common with both those nations, but extends also-to 
the grammar and internal structure; nor is such 
resemblance a casual circumstance easily accounted 
for by the intermixture of the languages; it is an 
essential element and clearly indicating community 
of origin. Itis further proved by comparison, that 
the Indian is the most ancient, and the source from 
wheuce others of later origin ave derived. * * 

“The great importance of the comparative study, 
of language, in elucidating the historical origin and 
progress of nations, and their early nnigration and 
wanderings, will afford a rich subject for investiga- 
tion. * * * * 

“Of all the existing languages there is none so 
perfect in itself, ov in which the internal ecnnection 
of the roots maybe so clearly traced as in the Indian. 
Kk OR 

The Indian grammar offers the best example of 
perfect simplicity, combined with the richest artis- 
tic construction.” 

From his time dates the regular and sys- 
tematic study of Sanskrit in Germany. 
B. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE PRESENT UNREST 


“PFE Hindoos are religious, affable, courteous to 
strangers, cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, 
fond of inflicting austerities upon themselves, 

lovers of justice, given to retirement, able in business, 
grateful. admirers of truth and of unbounled fidelity 
in all their dealings. Their character shines bright- 
est in adversity. Their soldiers know not what it is 
to fly from the field of battle. * * * They have 
great respect for their tutors; and make no account 
of their lives, when they can devote them to the 
service of God.” 


THUS wrote Abul Fazl, who had, at the 
command of his friend, master, and king, 
Akbar the great, come into constant and 
intimate intercourse with the Hindus, and 
made a life-long study of their sacred books. 
Three hundred years after this came a Viceroy 


frow the West who, in an assembly contain- 
ing in it some of the best and most cultured 
Indian minds, declared at the top of his voice 
that truthfulness in its strict sense was a 
thing unknown in the literature of the Mast. 
Lord Curzon had nothing but a most distant 
acquaintance with the best products of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan intellects over which 
he sat in judgment; and, therefore, the 
arrogance displayed by him and that in the 
presence of men at the feet of some of whom 
he might sit for years to learn the qualities 
that make for righteousness, was amazing; 
but it was not a mere individual idiosyncrasy : 
itis a national taint. This lies at the rvot of 
the unrest that is manifesting itself from one 
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end of this vast continent to the other; this 
has called into being the nationalist move- 
' ment in Hgypt. 

What educated Indian is there who is not 
grateful for the dissemination of Western 
knowledge in this country? It is English 
education that has made India what she is 
to-day. But it was the same trait of charac- 
~ ter in Macaulay—his undisguised contempt 
for Oriental literature--that helped the 
planting of Hnglish education in India. The 
story, briefly told, is this. 

For about half a century aiter the trans- 
formation of the Hast India Company from a 
trading firm into the rulers of India, they did 
not feel the urgency of doing much to educate 
their subjects. The first attempt for the 
enlightenment of the natives of India in the 
science and literature of Fiurope was the 
, foundation of the Hindu College in 1816. In 
1823, the Governor-General in Council estab- 
shed the Committee of Public Instruction, 
the object of which was 

“ Considering, and from time to time submitting to 
Government, the suggestion of such measures as it 
may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the 
better instruction of the people, to the introduction 
of useful knowledge, including the science and arts of 


Europe, and to the improvement of their moral char- 
acter.” 


The institutions placed under its charge 
were the Calcutta Madrasah and the Sanskrit 
, College at Benares. The Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta was opened in 1824; a College was 
established at Delhi the following year for 
instruction in the oriental classics. But in 
1834, “the operations of the Committee were 
brought to a stand by an_ irreconcilable 
difference of opinion as to the principles on 
which Government support to education should 
be administered.” The orientalists counting 
half of the Committee--H. T. Prinsep, James 
Prinsep, W. H. Macnaghten and two more-— 
were for encouraging Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian learning. Their opponents, the “ Ang- 
licists,” forming the other half, and under 
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the lead of men like C. Trevelyan and 7. R 
Colvin—were in favour of English ercuca- 
tive. Over this Committee, Mecaulary, or 
his arrival in India in June, 1834, as Legisla- 
tive Membcr of the Supreme Council, was 
appointed President, and on the 20<h #ebrmiary. 
1835, he indited the celebrated mizute which 
put an end to the heated conttovesy once 
for all, and was followed by the decisien o 
Lord William Bentinck to the 3ifect thax 
“the great object of the British Governmen: 
ought to be the promotion of Huronean Ittera- 
ture and science among the natives of India.” 
Now, why was it that Macaulay so eloquentlr 
pleaded for imparting instruction ir the 
Huglish language, to the exclusicu df Arabic 
and Sanskrit? The answer is 22 be ound 
in his own words. Here is an extract. from 
the “Great Minute”: -— 

“The whole question seems to me te he whier 
language is the best worth knowing? TI jeve is 
knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic. But ~ have 
done what I could to form a correct esGmate C theic 
value. I have vead translations of the mos cel: 
brated Arabic and Sanskrit works. T beve converset 
both here and at home with men dis-.:2uisl ed br 
their proficiency in the Eastern tongues. Tar quite 
ready to take the oriental learning at the va uation 
of the Ovientalists themselves. I have never found 
one among them ‘who could deny thac a sing e shell 
of « good European library was worth tae whole nati 
literature of India and Arabia.” 

“T certainly never met with any Crientalst who 
yentured to maintain that the Arabie and S nskit 
poetry could be compared to that of ize grea. Burc- 
pean nations, In every branza of paysical 
or moral philosophy, the relative positiena of tLe two 
nations is nearly the same (i. e., the sup=riority of tla 
Europeans is “ absolutely immeasurable”). (The italics 
are mine). 

This was enough to make tue ghest of 
Rajah Rammohun Roy. turn in nis zrave. 
Just think of the supercilious arragahce with 
which Macaulay quietly takes for granted th 
inferior value of the vast literatcre of arabia 
and India—-the homes of three ci the migz- 
tiest religions of the world, the c‘vilizers z:f 
Asia, and in no small measure of Errope too— 
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the literature with but a fraction of which 
he was acquainted through translations, and 
not a page of which he wasin a position to 
understand in the original. He would himself 
have recommended the administration of a 
sound caning to the impudent school-boy who 
should have the hardihood to pass a similar 
verdict of condemnation on Shakespeare on 
the strength of his knowledge of that im- 
mortal poet through the Bengali translations 
of Rai Sahib Haranchandra Rakshit. 

“Out of evil cometh good.” Macaulay’s 
violent diatribe against oriental literature, 
blind, and unreasoning and unjustifiable as it 
was, helped the birth of New India; we have, 


therefcre, no quarrel with his nephew and 


‘ biogeapher when he says that 

“It is fortunate for India that a man with the 
tastes, and the training, of Macaulay came to her 
shores as one vested with authority, and that he came 
at the moment when he did; for that moment was 
the very turning-point of her intellectual progress.” 

But what justification is there for that 
rancorcus insult to the Bengali character—the 
sweeping, unqualified defamation of a whole 
nation--in his essay on Warren Hastings, 
which, by the way, is among the most popular 
of his writings? It does not appear that 
during his four years’ stay in Calcutta he ever 
met distinguished Bengalis like Ram Kamal 
Sen, Radhakanta Deb and Dwarka Nath 
Tagore : if he did, at any rate he did not care 
to cultivate their friendship. Nay more. Before 
he came out to India to legislate for its teem- 
ing millions, he had an opportunity offered 
to him of meeting the greatest Bengali of 
modern times--the founder of New India-—the 
mightiest intellect since Sankaracharya—one, 
whom-any country on the face of the globe 
would be proud of owning as its citizen. 
Macaulay did not avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity, because he could not brace himself 
up to forego the pleasures of a dinner-party 
at Marshall’s. This is what he writes to his 
sisters (7th June, 1831):— 
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“Yesterday 1 dined at Marshall’s, and was almost 
consoled for not meeting Rammohun Roy bya very 
pleasant party. The great sight was the two wits 
Rogers and Sidney Smith.... I told him (Sidney Smith) 
that my meeting him was some compensation for miss- 
ing Rammohiun Roy. Sidney broke forth : ° Compensa- 
tion! Do you mean to insulb me? A beneficed | 
clergyman, an orthodox clergyman, a nobleman’s 
chaplain, to be no more than compensation for a 
Brahmin ; and a heretic Brahmin too, a fellow who has™ 
lost his own religion and can’t find another ; a vile ve 
hetercdox dog, who, as I am credibly informed eats ! 
beef-steaks in private! A man who has lost his caste! 
Who ought to have melted lead poured down his 
nostrils, if the good old Vedas were in force as they 
ought to be ?” : 

Macaulay found all this “ indescribably 
amusing.” Indescribably amusing indeed ‘is 
the self-complacency of the statesman who 
for the sake of such trash, could fail to cul- 
tivate the ayuaintance of one of the ‘finest 
products of Hastern and Western culture. 

We have dwelt at some length on the 
arrogance aud exclusiveness of Macaulay, 
because he was one of the most distinguished 
Britisa Statesmen who ever served in India. 
What we are driving at is to show that men 
of his ability and influence in Wngland do not 
think it worth while to study Hastern litera- 
ture, and hence any true, sympathetic under- 
standing of the vast population of Hngland’s 
great Hastern Dependency is difficult of attain- 
ment. There have been scholars in England— 
there have been Kuropean scholars in India, 
who patiently and silently toiled at the an al 
the untold treasures of which are to-day the 
common property of the human race,—and 
who have spent a life-time in interpreting the 
Hast to the West; but how many are there 
among those who immediately rule-over the 
destiny of India-—-Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State and Members of the Cabinet—who have 
ever brought their Oriental sympathies tobear _ 
on the task of administration—sympathies 
that can be the outcome of only a loving study 
and appreciation of the thoughts of the high- 
est intellects in the land? India will ever 
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remain grateful to Oriéntalists of world-wide 
reputation like MaxMuller and Muir and Rhys 
Davids-—to Anglo-Indians like Colebrooke and 


Wilson and Prinsep—though unfortunately . 


the race-of these latter is now extinct—but 
among the Viceroys, Lord. Dufferin alone had 
some knowledge of Persian, and among the 
_ Secretaries of State, we do not know of any 
--wiro had even a smattering of the classics of 
the Hast. One of the misfortunes of India 
is this; and it is of a two-fold nature. British 
Statesmen of the highest order do not care 
to take over the Indian portfolio: Lord 
Salisbury was the only Indian Secretary who 
afterwards rose to be Prime Minister. In the 
‘second place, even when an eminent- politi- 
cian like Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Har- 
tington, or Mr. John Morley, is placed at the 
helm of the Indian administration, he looks 
elsewhere than the India Office to win his 
Aiauvele: he has seldom time enough to study 
accurately the temper and traditions of the 
peoples committed to his charge. Much was 
expected of Mr. Morley when he became Sec- 
retary of State for India-—but there were 
hardly apy grounds for this expectation. As 
early as the seventies, he wrote in his treatise 
on Compromise : | 
“We undertake it (the Government of India and 
other dependencies) with a disinterestedness, and 
execute it with a skill of administration, to which 
history supplies no parallel, and which even if time 
“should show that the conditions of the problem were 
insoluble, ‘would still remain for ever admirable.” 
This is the root of the evil. When even 
a philosophic writer of cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies of the type of Mr. Morley feels con- 
vinced that the disinterestedness of the 
British rule in India is without a parallel in 
_ history, we look about in vain for a parallel 
to this magnificent self-laudation.: 
This proclivity towards national glorifica- 
ion warps the judgment of many Huropean 
writers. Too often they fail to recognise the 
- undeniable fact that Asia is the mother of 
civilisations—that the founders of all the 
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. eats religions of the world were Asiatics 


Hence arises the one-sidedness < Huropear 
culture. No English gentlemar would be 
considered a scholar if he did aot possess 4 
fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hrench, Ger- “ 
man or Italian; to which, nerhars: should be 
added Hebrew, too; but not onein ten has 
heard of Kalidasa or Hafiz, or bas read the 
Vedanta or the Qoran inthe origizal. Here is 
a story, the authenticity of which we cannot 
vouch for. Mr. Gladstone, it is seé:d, was once 
asked by a friend to name the fcir greatest 
poets of the world. About the three first he 
had no doubts—they were Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. But who was the fortunate 
fourth man? There were, Mr. Gladstone 
thought, four claimants to the fou-th place in 
the front rank of the poets of thi planet of 
ours---Aischylus, Vergil, Milton azd Goethe. 
We are told that the choice of the great Eng- 
lish statesman and theologian ulitmately fell 
on Goethe. Did Mr. Gladstone ever dream 
that there was such a dramatist 3s Kalidasa 
whose Sakuntala his own favourife German 
poet had pronounced to be one of tne greatest 
dramas in the world? Or possibly. the world, 
to his mind, meant Europe, (exrluding, of 
course, that part of it which is inhabited by 
the Turks). It is amusing to nove carefully 
the vocabulary of ‘many Englisl: publicists, 
“The world” is often synonymocs with a 
fifth part of the Old Hemisphere, oz the land 
of their birth; ‘humanity’ not unaften stands 
ior the British people; ‘civilization’ means 
only the civilization of the whites. To quote 
instances from rhetorical writers like Macau- 
lay would be lost labour. We suall-remain 
content with giving only one extre3¢ from a 
most dispassionate scientific writer. Says 
Professor Huxley in his essay on Agnosticism 
and Christianity :- 

“The science, the art, the jurisprudence, the chief 
political and -social theories, of the maiern world, 
have grown out of those of Greece and E>me—not by 


favour of, but in the teeth of, the fundamental teach- 
ings of early Christianity, to which sciezce, art, and 
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any serious occupation with the things of this world, 
were alixe despicable, 

‘ Again. all that is best in the ethics of the modern 
world, i1 so far as it has not grown out of Greek 
thought or Barbarian manhood, is the direct develop- 
ment of zhe ethies of old Israel.” - 


Here the famous scientist was undoubtedly 
speakirg of Hurope x otherwise, the absurdity 
of the statement becomes at once evident. 

It is not a mere question of linguistic am- 
biguity: the evil lies deeper. This peculiar 
nationel characteristic—-call it vanity, arro- 
gance, insular pride, or unctuous self-righte- 
_ ousness —is responsible for the distorted repre- 
sentation of many great historical events, 


notably the life-and-death struggle with 
Napoleon. This is what a sober historian like 


Dr. Atnold writes in all seriousness in his 
once celebrated History of Rome :— 


“Twice in history there have been witnessed the 
struggle of the highest individual genius against the 
resourees and institutions of a great nation; and in 
both cae the tout, bes been victorious. For 
' sixteen years pone one strove Se 
England : the efforts of the first ended i in Zama, those 
of the second in Waterloo.” 

The hollowness of the boast is thoroughly 
exposed by a well-known Hungarian writer 
-in-one 9f his lectures before the University of 
London. We shall make a pretty full extract 
from it:—~- : 

“That opinion (viz. that England saved Europe from 
Napoleon), frequently accepted in books written by 
French authors too, has not the slightest possible 
basis in fact. In all the imménse struggles between 
England and thé Féench from 1793 to 1815, the English 
wére alle to seciiré nota single deci8ive victory on 
land single-handed; and it was ohly on sed where in 
1798 in Aboukir Bay, andin 1805 off Trafalgar, the 
English secured a decisive victory over the French 
and Spanish fleets, *° * * It was only when the 
French army after thirty years’ continuous fighting 
had been reduced in number, in force, and in morale, 
that in the last’ battle Wellington, most decisively 
aided by the Prussians under Bliicher, won a victory 
over } Napoleon. The victories of Wellington in the 
Peninsular War have been described with all the 
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exaggeration and “advertisement” natural in the 
case of smaller nations, who succeed in securing a 
victory over a greater nation. * * * It has been 
said that Spain was the grave of Napoleon ; if that be 
so, We must hasten to add that the diggers of that 
grave were Spanish,” * * * 

“ Weillington’s plan was to move on a straight line 
from Lisbon to Salamanca, to Valladolid, across the 
Pyrennes, and to enter France. The length of that:; 
line amounts to from four to five weeks’ marches. The 
net upshot of all his activity is that if took him six 
years to arrive at the other end of that line in France 
at Toulouse in April, 1814. He made no real headway 
on that line before 1818, that is, before the time that 
Napoleon's power had been broken at Liepzig, and 
Napoleon had been recalling most of his better troops 
from Spain. It was only when Napoleon's power had 
been completely crushed by the others, that is, the 
Russians, the Austrians, and the Prussians in 1813 
and 1814, that Wellington “was able to enter France, 
only to learn that Napoleon had already been forced 
to abcdicate.”—Emil Reich-—-Foundations of Modern | 
Europe, Lecture Tit. 


Our contention would have been quite aca- 
demical, if the shortcomings in the English 
national character which wé are pointing out, 
did not produce serious administrative evils. 
But the fact lies just the other way. The real 
rulers of India—the people of Bhgland- care . 
more for a by-election than for the well-being 
of “our great Hastern Dependency.” The 
servants of thé Crown, engaged in the practi- 
cal work of administration, live in the country, 
but not among the people. The heads of the_ 
governments, imperial and provincial, live in 
splendid isolation on the heights of the Hima- 
layas, the Neilgherries and Mahabaleswar for 
a considerable part of the year, not infrequent- 
ly forging legislative measures that come upon 
the unwary native population like a veritable 
bolt from the blue; and when they condescend 
to come down into the plains, they are sur- 
rounded by their own kith and kin, and hold 
intercourse with the privileged few among the’ 
untold millions, which at times, is of a very 
formal nature. There is a distinct country 
growing up in the midst of this peninsula—an_ 
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Anglistan evolving out of and becoming sepa- 
rate trom Hindustan. Wherever there is an 
Kuropean population, however small, there 
are two different and distinct localities, two 
types of civilisation, two standards of comfort 
and culture and refinement, two antagonistic 
and irreconcilable sets of political ideas, with 
.an impassable barrier between the two com- 
. munities, black and white. It was decidedly 
not so in the days of the Moghuls. Not to 
Speak of the practice of intermarriage intro- 
duced by Akbar, not to speak of the absolute 
trust and confidence reposed in their Hindu 
ministers and generals by him and his succes- 
sors-—-even Aurangzib could not dispense with 
the services of Jay Sing—do the present rulers 
of India take the trouble ‘to know the minds 
of their subjects? “Foreigners do not feel 
_ with the people,” said John Stuart Mill. The 
be natural difficulties of a foreign rule have been 
ten times enhanced, the inevitable evils of an 
alien domination have heen manyfold accen- 


tuated by the arrogance and exclusiveness of. 


the English national character. 

“There are,” says Tyndall, “ Tories even in 
science who regard Imagination as a faculty 
to be feared and avoided rather than employ- 
ed.” In politics, at any rate Indian politics, 
imagination is carefully shunned and eschewed. 
The reason has been pointed out by such a 
high authority as Mr. Morley. “The English 
hm. are,” he says, “as a people little susceptible in 
the region of the imagination.” It is on 
account of this lack of the imaginative faculty 
that whenever Indian iuterests clash with 
British interests, the entire British people 
turn out to be rank Tories. True liberalism 
is ever borne on the pinions of imagination 
and aspiration: cut them down, and it will 
forthwith grovel in the dust and prove only 
toryism writ large. It is this lack of imagina- 
tion that was at the root of the partition of 
Bengal. For it is imagination that creates 
genuine sympathy, and sympathy is the core 
of true statesmanship, The same haughty and 
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unsympathetic nature that made Lore Curzon 
one of the most reactionary adminiztrators of 
India in recent times, has led him te Doot the 
proposal of dedicating a statue to the memory 
of the forging and opium-eating here of Plassey. 
Lord Curzon and those who thin with him 
ought to. have realised that in the present 
temper of the country, the propcal is very 
unfortunate: if it .be carried cut. it will 


Still more exasperate the Hindus. und may 


alienate the Mahommedans, whos good-will 
the Government are so sedulously cultivating. 
“The decisive sign of the elevation of a 
nation’s life isto be sought among those who 
lead or ought to lead.” Thus writes John 
Morley in his excellent essay on Cconcprontise. 
How is it that the Secretary of State for India 
does not hesitate to subscribe to tie funds to 
be raised for the perpetuation of the memory 
of aforger? None more than he dezries the 
divorce between speech and act.on. Where 
is the agreement between the “ haiztt of aim” 
so eloquently preached by him cu‘side the 
India Office, and this anxiety to ci nsecrate 
what he above all others ought to1erard as a 
national ignominy ? The explana.on for this 
apparent inconsistency is not far zo seek. In 
all that vitally affects the future dastiny of 


.India, there is only one party ic England— 


intensely conservative, sternly des=rnined to 
perpetuate the foreign domination, beit by the 
pen, or be it by the sword, not caring for 
truth and justice or righteousnes= when the 
aspirations of the subject-peop.2, however 
noble, have to be repressed, | This s why the 
great wrong done to the Bengali rcs, in spite 


.of its acknowledged unjustifiablenzsse, has not 


yet been righted by the most enlicitened and 
liberal-minded Secretary of State this is why 
the Mahommedans have been pitted against 
the Hindus to stifle all genuine ani I-gitimate 
protests against the partition of Bengal. 
Hivery where the natural frailties «? the domi- 
nant race give rise to deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tiou among the people over whom it rules; 
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‘and it is in the unimaginativeness, the pride, 
the inability to enter into the feelings of the 
ruled-—it is in these defects of the rulers of 


~ 
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India that the genesis of the present unrest 
must be sought. 
April 30, 1907. 


RAJANIKANTA GUHA. 


& 


AJONTEMPORARY INDIA AND AMERICA ON THE EVE - 
| OF THE REVOLUTION 


“\ UR English friends, both stay-at-home 
Britishers as well as Anglo-Indians who 
feather their nests at the expense of 

the children of the Indian soil, are never tired 
of reiterating certain statements which they 
consider to be great discoveries and so they 
“utter them in season and out of season in 
‘such a manner as to make one feel sick of 
hearirg them. According to them, India is 
‘merely a geographical expression, and it did 
not exist as one country* until the natives, of 
England came out here. They further say 
that she natives of India are not a homoge- 
neous pzople, but a very heterogeneous massT, 
split up into separate races and creeds and 
castes, and, therefore, they are not fit for any 
representative or democratic institutions, 
There being no common language, no com- 
munity of interests in India, its people are 
incapable of feeling any sentiments of pat- 


® Mr. Vincent A. Smith however says in the Harly History oj India 
(p. 6): “ ‘Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the political unity of India was nearly attained ;” namely, in 
the reigns af Asoka and Samudragupta. 
tIn che course of the last Imperial Budget Debate, Sir Harvey 
‘Adamson. the Home Member of Council, said:—" The honourable mem- 
ber [Mr. Gokhale], in his tours through India, has formulated a demand 
for self-government for India on lines of a self-governing Colony. We 
may all loos forward to the day far distant when education shall have 
permeated throughout India, when the hundreds of races that inhabit 
it will heve attained some measure of homogeneousness, and when 
such form of administration may be feasible, but to set up that type 


of government at thepresent day asa plank of practical polities isas ° 


illogical and absurd as it would be for a teacher to instruct a pupil in 
the differential calculus immediately after he had “mastered the 


principles cz simple addition.” 


It is the Hnglish rule that main- 
tains peace in India, otherwise its people 
would cut one another’s throats. These views 
given expression to by charitable and philan- 
throphic white men, we are accustomed 
to hear from our very infancy and read in 
school-books written by them. We will assume 
for the sake of argument that all their state-a 
ments are true. But we do not conclude 
therefrom that the people of India are unfit for 
any democratic or representative institutions 
or that the growth of the sentiment of com- 
mon patriotism is impossible amongst them. 
If history shows that the people of one 
country under those very circumstances which 
now obtain in India, could exhibit patriotism 
when called upon by circumstances to do so, 
and representative government in its highest 
form is working successfully amongst them, 
there is no reason why there should be any. 
failure in these matters in the case of India. 
Let us turn to the circumstances that ex- 
isted in those British colonies which are now 
known as the United States of America, 
before their separation from England. When 
America was discovered by Columbus, it was 
inhabited by many tribes whom Christian 
nations designated as Indians. As America 
was to be colonised, so the fate of these 
tribes was sealed. Oolonisation means dis:” 
placement. So the Christian nations exter- 
minated the aborigines of America by means 
of gunpowder, the sword, brandy, and sowing 


riotism. 
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of diseases and dissensions amongst them. 
There were also many other means devised 
by the European colonists to encompass the 
ruin of the American natives which it is not 
necessary to refer to here. The Christian 
colonists did not belong to one race, one creed 
or to one original country. There were not 
4. respectable men entirely wanting among them, 
but speaking generally it was the dregs of the 
Ohristian countries of Europe who furnished 
the ranks of the colonists of America. Their 
character was such that no one considered 
them capable of self-government. We will 
quote here the views of some of the Christian 
authors who had personal knowledge of these 
colonies before their separation from Hngland 
and formation into the United States of 
America. . 

Burnaby, an acute observer, travelled 
pthrough these North American Oolonies in 
1759 and 1760. According to him, 


“ Fire and water are not more heterogeneous than 
the different colonies in North America. Nothing 
can exceed the jealousy and emulation which they 
possess in regard to each other. The inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania and New York have an inexhaustible 
source of animosity in their jealousy for the trade of 
the Jerseys. Massachussetts Bay and -Rhode Island 
are not less interested in that of Connecticut. The 
West Indies are a common subject of emulation to 
them all. Even the limits and boundaries of each 
colony are a constant source of litigation. In short, 
__such is the difference of character, of manners, of 
“veligion, of interest, of the different colonies, that I 
think, if 1am not wholly ignorant of the human mind, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon be a 
civil war from one end of the continent to the other ; 
while the Indians and negroes would with better 
reason impatiently watch the opportunity of exter-. 
minating them altogether. ” 

Otis, who was a well-known American 
patriot, wrote in 1765 :— 

“God forbid these ever prove undutiful to their 
“,mother-country. Whenever such a day shall come, 
it will be the beginning of a terrible scene. Were 


these colonies left to themselves to-morrow, America 
would be a mere shambles of blood and confusion 


before little petty States could be settled. ” 


The historian Lecky says :— 

“ Great bodies of Dutch, Germans, rrench, Swed s. 
Scotch, and Irish, scattered among tie descendants 
of the English, contributed to the hetereeneous eka- 
racter of the colonies, and they compzissd so many 
varieties of government, religious beliat, commercia! 
interest, and social type, that their wrion appeared 
to many incredible on the very eve of the Revo- 
lution. "'* 

In India. there is not one comron language. 
But that was the case in the ed!onies to. 
Lecky writes :— 


“ Twenty-one years before New Yorsx. or, as it w2s 
then called, New Amsterdam, fell inte the hands of 
the English, it was computed thar no less than 
eighteen different languages were spoken in or-near 
the town, and it continued under English rule to 3e 
one of the chief centres of foreign immizration " T 


Hiven at the present day ‘during the presi- 
dential election compaigns in tae United 
States, the different parties have to publish 
pamphlets in 12 or 13 languages. 

It is said that there is no pscriotism, or 
community of feeling in India. Eat things 
were no better in America befor= she Revo- 
lution. To quote Lecky again, t 

“A country where so large a proyortion of tle 
inhabitants were recent immigrants ¢trawn frcm 
different nations, and professing diztersnt creecs, 
where, owing to the vast extent of the territory ard 
the imperfection of the means of comnmuiication, they 
were thrown very slightly in contact with one aa- 
other, and where the money-making sp rij was peca- 
liarly intense, was not likely to csroduce much 
patriotism or community of feeling.” 


Men like Lord Reay say that -ndia is nct 
fit for democratic government Decause its 
people are mostly illiterate.§ But che condi- 
tion of the colonies was no bette>. Webster, 
the lexicographer, writes in his sissays :— 

% England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. IV. p. 12. 
T ” bE) 1” p- 8 4 
t ” ‘> ” Pp. 34. 

§“ Had education ‘permeated throughout’ Exghmd when the 
foundations of popular liberty were laid?” (iceia April 19th, 
1907). Every student of English history knows tha; in England <ae 
wide spread of popular education followed but did rct arecede popwiar 
Government, , 
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- Hdueation is sunk to a level with the most menial 
services. * * * * Will it be denied that before the 
war it was a frequent practice for gentlemen to pur- 
chase convicts who had been transported for their 
crimes and employ them as private tutors in their 
families?” (pp: 17-19). 

Our aristocracy and moneyed classes are 
charged, and justly, as lacking in public spirit. 
That they spend their time in idleness and 
worthless pursuits cannot be denied. But 
the aristocracy of America were no better 
before the Revolution. Their gentlemen class 
consisted of planters and farmers, regarding 
whom Adams writes :—- j 


* The lands are cultivated and all sorts of trades 
ave exercised by negroes or by transported convicts, 
which has occasioned the planters and farmers to 
assume the title of gentlemen, and they hold their 
negroes and convicts—that is, all labouring people and 
tradesmen-—-in such contempt, that they think them- 
selves a distinct order of beings. Hence they never 
wll suffer their sons to labour or learn any trade, but 
they bring them up in idleness or, what is worse, in 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and card-playing * *. The 
object of the men of property here, the planters, &e., 
is universally wealth. Every way in the world is 
sought to get and save money ; land-jobbers, specu- 
lators in land, little generosity to the public, little 
public spirit.” (Adams’ Works, I1., 436). 

But the Indian people at present, on the 
whole, are angels compared to the Christian 


Colonists of America, who were brutalised 


by their dealing in slaves and permitting 
slavery. They presented the spectacle of 


‘degraded humanity. Lecky writes :— 

“The most serious evil of the colonies was the 
number and force of the inflaences which were impel- 
ling large classes to violence and anarehy, brutalising 
them by aceustoming them to an unrestrained 
exercise of power, and breaking down among them 
that salutary respect for authority which lies at the 
yoot of all true national greatness. The influence of 
negro sigvery in this respect can hardly he over- 
reted, and in the slave States’ a master could commit 
any act of violence and outrage on a negro with 
practical impunity. ; 

“* + White men planted among savages and re- 
moved fromthe control of European opinion seldom 
fail to contract the worst vices of tyrants. 
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ok ok Ok Ok Juries in Indian cases could never be 
trusted, and public opinion on the frontier looked 
upon Indians as little better than wild beasts. * * 
But the despatches of Johnson and Stuart are full of 
accounts of how the English settlers continually 
encroached on the territory which was allotted by 
treaty to the Indians; how the rules that had been 
established for the regulation of the Indian trade 
were systematically violated; how traders of the <=. 
lowest kind went among the savages, keeping theni } 
ina state of continual drunkenness till they had in- 
dueed them to surrender their land; how the goods 
that were sold to Indians were of the most fraudulent 
description; how great numbers of Indians who 
were perfectly peaceful, and loyal to the English, 
were murdered without a shadow of provocation ; and 
how these crimes were perpetrated without punish- 
ment.and almost without blame.” * 

If those Christian colonists who were bru- 
talised by permitting slavery amongst them 
were worthy of liberty, why should not the 
heatien inhabitants of India where no in-.@ 
stitution like that of the slavery of Christian 
colonies ever existed be considered worthy of 
the same? Liberty alone befits a people to 
enjoy liberty. ; 

Where similar causes exist, similar effects 
are likely to follow. The causes which 
brought about the American Revolution are 
now more or lessin operation in India. The 
American colonies were under the protection 
of Mngland. So is India a dependency of that 
Christian island. The Ohristian islanders 
tried to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the colonists by crushing their industries. 
The natives of Hngland have all along been 
doing the same towards the people of India. 
Our industries are not encouraged, but have 
been deliberately destroyed, by Christian 
England, J and are at present handicapped by 
the philanthropists of Lancashire. 

® Leckys’ History of England, Vol, IV. p. 35; 


+ The real cause which led to the American Revolution was the 
English trade laws which crushed American industries. Arthur Young 
in the Treface to the Tour in Ireland very justly said: “ Nothing 
can be more idle than to say that this set of men, or the other adminis- 
ration, or that great minister occasioned the American War. It was 
not the Stamp Act nor the repeal of the Stamp Act, it was neither 
Lord Eockingham nor Lord North, but it was that baleful spirit of 
commerce that wished to govern great nations on the maxims of 
the counter.” 
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Then’ again one of thé measures which 


belong to' the legal profession. Iost of the 


greatly irritated thé colonists was the estab- ~ delegates’ returned to the Indian National 


lishment in America of a portion of the British 
army. The same is the case in India also. 


iver since the Mutiny of 1857, the number of | 
white soldiers is being increased almost every _ 


year. 

The English Parliament xeiempied to tax 
Tae colonists and also legislate for them. The 
colonists were not represented in the: British 
Parliament; so their popular watch-word was 
not only *‘ No representation, no taxation,’ but 
also “No representation, no legislation.’ Are 
not the people of India treated in these 
matters of taxation and legislation exactly 
like the American colonists ? 

But what awakened the American colonists 
from their state of lethargy, and who were the 
- mouth-pieces to give expression to their dis- 
Content? Perhaps itis not so well known, 
but it should be widely known, in India, that 
it was the lawvers, the members of the legal 
profession, who helped to give voice to the 
discontent with which American society was 
seething. The miost intelligent men amongst 
tlié colotiists took to the study of the law. 
Burke said :— 

“In no country, perhaps, in the world, is the law 
so general a study. The profession itself is numerous 
and powerful, and in most provinces it takes the 
lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to 
Congress. were lawyers. * * I have been told by an 
“eminent bookseller that in ho branch of his business, 
after tracts of popular devotion, wére so many books 
as those on the law exported to the plantations.” 

_ Noah Webster wrote in 1787 :— 

“Never was such a rage for the study of law. 
From one end of the continent to the other the stu- 
dents of this science are multiplying without number. 
‘ An infallible proof that the business is lucrative.” 
The legal profession more than any other 
_ contributed to the American Revolution. 


“Men like Jefferson, Adams, Otis, Dickenson © 


and others, belonged to this profession. 
Do we not see the same thing happening in 
India? The best men of our universities 


+ 


Oongress; and members of the puodlic bodies 
and assemblies of this country ate lawyers. 
The legal profession is so much in evidence 
everywhere in India that our Anglo-Indian 
rulers and -newspapers tauntingly refer to 
the present state of India as ‘ Vakil Raj. 
The members of the legal profession should 
take this as:a compliment and strive to give 
expression to the discontent that is prevalent 
in India as did. Otis, Jefferson and others in 
America on the eve of the Revolution. They 
should also try to create and direct public 
opinion in this country.* 

( The colonists found themselves quite help- 
less and sold to Bngland. On the‘r awaken- 
ing, the first thing they did was to boycott 
English goods. Lecky writes :— 

“The merchants of the chief towns santered into 
agreements to order no more goods from England, 
cancel all orders already given, in some cases even 
to send no remittances to England in payment of 
their debts, till the Stamp Act was repealed. ** In 
order that the colonies might be able to dispense 
with assistance from England, great afforts were 
made to promote manufactures. The richest citizens 
set the example of dressing in old or homespun 
clothes rather than wear new clothes imported from 
England; and in order to supply the deficiency of 
wool, a general agreement was made to abstain from 
eating lamb.’ T 

So in India also we see the Swadeshi and 
Boycott movements coming into existence. 
They are at present in ‘their icfancy, but 
nevertheless they are growing. It is the 


% Lecky writes :—— Few persons except lawyers had any tincture 


of literature, and lawyers under these circumstances had attained. 


a greater power in this province than in any other part of the king's 
dominions. They had formed an association for the purpose of 
directing political affairs. In an assembly where the majority of 
the members were ignorant and simple-minded fa>mere, they had 
acquired a controlling power; **, They were the chief writers in a 
singularly violent press. They organised and directed every opposi- 
tion to the Governor, ,and they had attained an influence not less 
than that of the priesthood in a bigoted catholic country. (Lecky's: 
History of England, Vol. IV., p. 19.) 

+ Lecky’s History of England, Vol. IV., p. 83. 
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_— bounden-duty of every Indian to take a solemn 


vow to support these movements. These 
movements as they spread and take root in 
the country are sure to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indian people. 


We have shown the parallelism between 
the circumstances that existed in the Ameri- 
can colonies on the eve of the Revolution 
and in India in modern times. But there is 
one great difference in their situation. The 
American colonists had not been emasculated 
and were in possession of arms.* The natives of 
India on the other hand have been emasculat- 
ed and are disarmed. The American colonists 
as a last resource appealed (or rather res- 
ponded to the call) to arms, and we know 
with what success. But it will not be neces- 
sary for us to take up arms to secure swaraj 
“for our country. The implements of peace 
are more effective than weapons of war. The 
author of “ National Life and National Charac- 
ter” says :— 


“The supremacy of the inferior races in the future 
is likely to be achieved by industrial progress rather 
than by military conquest.” T 


Yes, in the spread of ‘the Swadeshi move- 
ment binding all the inhabitants of India to 
abstain from English manufactures lies the 
salvation of this country. 


A word to our rulers. They should take a 
warning from the history of the American 
Revolution. Had those men in Christian 
England who possessed .political power been 
considerate and yielded to some of the reason- 
able demands of the colonists, in all probabi- 
lity America would not have been lost to the 


* “As an American military writer truly said, the middle and 
lower elasses in England, owing to the operation of the game laws 
ani to the cireumstances of their lives, were in general almost 
as ignorant°of the use of a musket as of the use of a catapult. 
The new England yeomen were accustomed to firearms from their 
childhood, they were invariably skilful in the use of spade, hatchet, 
and pick-axe, so important in military operations;** °. (Lecky’s 
History of England, Vol. IV. p. 202) 


Tt Pearson's National Life and National Character, p. 99. 
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Orown of England.* If the present generation 
of Englishmen are wise and are able to read 
the signs of the times, they should not trifle 
with the new life that has come into existence 
in India; they should not treat the Indian 
people with contempt as being aninferior race 
and, therefore, not entitled to any political 
righiz and privileges. The demand of New = 
India is Swaraj or Self-Government ; nothing 2 
short of this will satisfy India. If, as we said, 
the present statesmen of England are wise 
enough, they should grant this to India at 
once. No sophistry, no far-fetched arguments 
to prove our so-called incapacity for Swaraj 
will be of any avail. As we said before, the 
Christian colonists of America were, on the 
eve co: the Revolution, no better, nay worse, 
than the Indians of to-day. .There were many 
colonists who were averse to throw off the- | 
yoke of England and assume independence.’ / 
What. were their reasons? Lecky writes :-— 


“Was itnot likely, too, that an independent America 
would degenerate, as so many of the best judges had 
predicted, into a multitude of petty, heterogeneous, 
feeble, and perhaps hostile States? * * Was it not 
possible that the lawless and anarchical spirit which 
had of late years been steadily growing, * * would 
gain She upper hand, and that the whole fabric of 
society would be dissolved ?} 


Similar fears are professed by Anglo-Indians 
and entertained by many of our own country- 
men. But the subsequent.history of America uw 
has proved that these colonists were one and 
all false prophets. Their predictions have not 
come to be true. If India be given Swaraj and 
left alone, and ifno incarnation of Satan, in- 
spired by the doctrine of “ Divide et impera,” 
come to play mischief in this country, isit not 
likely that the predictions of the present day 


* Lecky says that George III “espoused with passionate eagerness 
the American quarrel ; resisted obstinately the measures of conciliation 
by which at one time it might easily have been stifled; envenomed 
it by his glaring partisanship, and protracted it for several years, in 
opposition to the wish and even to the advice of his own favorite and 
responsible minister.” 


t Lecky’s History of England, Vol. IV, p. 223. 
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Anglo-I ndian bureaucrats and journalists also 
will be falsified? Under the flag of Swaraj, 
confederated India consisting of different 
provinces, races and creeds, like the United 
States of America, will march in the van of 
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progress, caning mankind to a higher plane cf 
humanity and: setting before the world nobl2r 
ideals to follow. That is the goal worth 
striving for. 


“SWARAJ” OR SELF-RULE IN ORIENTAL COUNTRIES 


century that, when it was proposed to 

, reconstitute the legislative councils of 
this country, Lord Salisbury-——the author of the 
phrase describing the British connection with 
India as “ political hypocrisy ’—opposed the 
proposal on the ground that the representative 
bp Svstem of Government was unknown in the 
Kast. According to him, democracy was not 
suited to the Hastern races anda system of 
benévolent despotism is what is good for 
them. But is it true that the people of oriental 
countries are and always have been all 
governed autocratically and that they are 
groaning under tyrannical despotism? We 


| was_in the early nineties of the last 


have to deal with this question in order to. 


see whether swaraj or self-rule in any shape 
or form existed or exists in the Hast. 

To begin with that country which has been 
described as the “Sick man” of Hurope, 
~Purkey—the nearer Hast as it is called—has 
been the theme of gross misrepresentation 
at the hands of Christian politicians. Of 
course a large section of the Muhammadans 
of India delude themselves with the belief 
that the English are their best friends. But 
they do not know that the English have done 
all that they could, to humiliate and degrade 

_the position of him whom they look upon as 
“the defender of their faith and representative 
of the khalifs. Yes, the Porte has been 
shorn of much of its glory and importance by 
the doings of the English. 


‘tic as it is misrepresented to be? 


But is the government of Turk2y so despc- 
Mr. Grat- 
tan Geary, a very well-known Anglo-Indiar,, 
who travelled in Turkey about 30 years 
ago, thus wrote of the Turkish Gcvernment in 
his work on Turkey :-- 

“ People do not complain,” he said, ‘of the tyrar~ 
ny of the government; its laxity and _ ineffic- 
ency, and the inertness and venality o2 the subord:- 
nate officials are the most frequent topics whe2 
grumbling begins. * * Among themselves the 
canvass every Official act with the grectest freedom: 
for there is no organized espionage ta make then 
afraid. The Turks have no Siberis. * *” “Th; 
Turks are much more fitted for Parltimentary insti- 
tutions than many nations which flatter themselve: 
that they are much further advanced in civilization. 
One veason for this is, that there has been always c 
large measure of local self-government ti roughout the 
Empire. * * The experiment of a Turkish Par- 
liament was by no means absurd in ftself, though it 
appeared so to Europeans who had no means of 
becoming acquainted with the real tendency of 
things in the Ottoman Empire, and knew nothing of 
the existence of a certain measure of self-govern- 
ment in all its provinces.’’ [The-italics are ours). 

So Swaraj.is a thing not unkncwn in the 
dominions of the Sultan—who has been des- 
cribed by prominent English statesmen as the 
negation of all virtues. Regarding Turkish 
tolerance, Mr. Grattan Geary quotes one J.J. 
Benjamin, who said :— 

“In no other country that I visited. did I tind my 
brethren in the -faith so void of care, so happy, so 
free from persecutions and oppressions of intolerance 
as at Baghdad,” 
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Mr. Grattan Geary also himself bears testi- 
mony to this tolerance, for he writes = 

“The Jews at Baghdad with whom I conversed bore 
similar testimony to the complete toleration which 
they enjoyed under Turkish Government.” 

So we should be very cautious in believing 
all those accounts of oppressions with which 
the Sultan of Turkey is often charged. Most 
of them are probably stories invented by 
European Christians to serve their political 
purposes, 

Egypt also before she came under the pro- 
tectorate of Hngland possessed Swaraj. And 


that this aspiration for Swaraj is inherent 


in the breast of evey Egyptian will be evident 
from what is passing in that country at 
present. The strong Nationalist party is 
demanding their birthright of Swaraj, but 
the representative of England is holding out 
the threat that any agitation on the part of 
Heyptians for self-government will be looked 
upon as sedition or treason, and drastic mea- 
sures willbe taken to put it down. Those 
who themselves value liberty should only be 
too glad to appreciate the desire of others 
for the same. But this seems never to have 
been the poli¢y of Christian England in her 
‘dealings with the non-Christian nations of 
the world. 

The Parliament of Persia is an accomplish- 
ed fact now. That it will prove a great 
success and a boon to the Persians need not 
be doubted. It willlead the people of that 
country to that position of eminence which 
they once occupied in days of yore and which 
made it possible for a Zoroaster to appear in 
that land. 

The Afghans have always possessed self- 
government in a form which it has been 
found difficult to stamp out. They are the 
Highlanders of Asia and their tribal jirgahs 
are so many Parliamentary institutions to 
manage their domestic and foreign affairs. 
These jirgahs are representative bodies. It 
is because the Afghans have been brought 
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up under Siwaraj for centuries, that they so 
strongly resent the interference of foreigners 
in their affairs. Wlphinstone in his “ Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul” (2nd Edition) 
wrote :-— 

“The Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit 
of their institutions. Those who are little under the 


royal authority, are proud of their independence, _ 
which those under the King (though not exposed -td-Ry 


the tyranny common in every other country in the © 


Hast) admire and fain would imitate. They all 


endeavour to maintain, that “ All Afghauns are equal”, 


which, though it is not, nor ever was true, still shows 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly urged 
toa very intelligent old man of the tribe of Meean- 
khail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under 
a powerful monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and 
the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great warmth, and thus 
concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary 


power, “We are content with discord, we are content  , 
with alarms, we are content with blood, but we will 


never be content with a master.”’—Vol. I, p. 279. 

Oan anything be a clearer indication of 
the working of the spirit of Swarajy than the 
above declaration? We shall give a few 
more e2xtracts from Iilphinstone’s work to 
give a better idea to the reader of self- 


government in Afghanistan. 

“As each tribe has a government of its own, and 
constitutes a complete commonwealth within itself, 
it may be well to examine the rise and present 
situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed 


to consider them as composing one State, or one con-- 
federacy, under a common sovereign.” —Vol. I, p. 253._ 


“The name of Oolooss is applied either to a whole 
tribe, or to one of these independent branches. The 
word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth."—Vol. 
I, p. 254. , 

“The Chief of an Oolooss is called Khaun. 
In some Ooloosses, the Khaun is elected by the 
people.” —Vol. I, p. 255. . 

“The internal government of the Oolooss is carried 
on by the Khauns, and by assemblies of the heads 
of divisions. These assemblies are called Jeergas.’— 
Vol. I, p. 258. 

“«* * In matters of importance, when circumstan- 
ces wil. admit, the sentiments of the whole tribe are 
ascertained before anything is decided.”—Vol. I, 
p. 209, 
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“With the exception of the republican government 
of the Ooloosses, the situation of the Afghaun country 
appears to me to beara strong resemblance to that 

of Scotland in ancient times: * *.’—-Vol. I, 277. 

' “Tn Afghaunistan, on the contrary, the internal 
government of the tribes answers its end ‘so well, 
that the utmost disorders of the royal government 
never derange its operations, nor disturb the’ lives 
of the people. A number of organised and high- 
«spirited republics are ready to defend their rugged 
: country against a tyrant; and are able to defy 
the feeble efforts of a party ina civil war.—Vol. I, 
p. 280. 

‘In most Ooloosses, the khauns can levy no taxes, 
and can take no public. measure, without the consent 
of the elected Mulliks, who are obliged, in their 
turn, to obtain the consent of their divisions. The 
king might try to strengthen the Khauns, and by 
their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, 
but unless he began with greater means than the 
kings have yet possessed, his attempt would probably 

_ beattended with as little success ; and if he wished 
for general and cordial aid, it must be precured by 
adherence to the present system, and by obtaining 
the consent of the nation’’.--Vol I, p. 282. 

The above extracts must convince all 
unprejudiced readers that the Afghans are 
used to a representative form of Government. 

But it is said that the Afghans are fana- 
tics and cut the throats of those who are 
not Muhammadans. But is this allegation 
true? For, if it were true, then no non- 
Muhammadan could live amongst them, and 
there being no liberty for non-Muhammadans 
swaraj would be a mockery. But Mount- 

tuart Elphinstone in the work cited above 
thus bears testimony to the tolerance of 
Afghans towards Hindus :-- 

“Whatever may be their conduct in war, their 
treatment of men whom they reckon infidels, in their 
own country, is landable in Mahomedans. Their 
hatred to idolaters is well known; yet the Hindoos 
are allowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
their temples are entircly unmolested ; though they 
are forbidden all religious processions and all public 
exposing of their idols. The Hindoos are held to be 
impure, and no strict man would consent to eat meat 
of their dressing ; but they are not treated with 
any particular contempt or hardship: they are 
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employed in situations of trust and emo ament, and 
those who reside in Afghaunistan appear as much at 
their ease as most of the other intabitzn-:.”—Vol. 
J, pp. 817-3818. 

“They are often employed about foe court, in 
offices connected with money or accounts ; she duty 
of steward and treasurer about every 2zrest man is 
exercised either by a Hindoo or a Persiar. There 
have even been Hindoo governors cf cscovinces, 
and at this moment the great Goverunent of 
Peshawar has been put into the hanis of a 
person of that religion. * * * “IT have 
mentioned the degree of toleratior which the 
Hindoos meet with, and have only o add, that 
many of them are in very good circumstences and 
that they possess the best houses in every town, if 
we except the palaces of the nobilitz.’—Vol. I, p. 
503. 

The religion of Islam in its cig n, in its 
development and in its progress as been 
saturated through and through with the 
spirit of democracy. Wherever il Las found 
its home, it has favored the doct™in2, if not 
of the brotherhood of man, at leas:, of the 
brotherhood of the members of it own creed. 
so democracy is quite suited tc the count- 
ries which believe that God is One anc 
Mahomed was His Prophet. 

That island in the. Far East, the: Land of the 
Rising Sun, Japan, has shown wi.az progress 
can be achieved in all departmenss of humar 
activity within less than half a ceatury, if 
country is given the boon of Sweraj. It is 
not quite forty years since tz2 Japanese 
Parliament came into existence. ut withic 
that short period what a revo -izon it has 
wrought in the politics of the world 

China is also awakening, and at a not very 
distant future, with her Parijement, ani 
well-trained army and with tre industricl 
development of the country, she ‘s sure to com- 
mand the respect of the other nations of tha 
world. That will be the day of «-e -eal yellow 
peril. Mr. Pearson in his work on “Nationzl 
Life and National Character,’ vrote thet 
“the military aggrandisement o7 the (Chinese’ 
empire, which would provoke sereral resi:.t- 
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_ance, is in fact, less to be dreaded than its. 
industrial growth, which other nations will be, 
to some extent, interested in maintaining.” 

But what if owing to the new spirit which is 
abroad, Ohina becomes a great military power 
as wellas a nation of shop-keepers like Eng- 
‘land ? Then no Western poet will sing :— 

“Better forty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay.” 

In the beginning of this twentieth century, 
the Christian nations all conspired against 
Ohina. The torrents of blood which they 
shed, the ill-treatment of the people of the 
country, irrespective of their age, sex and 
position in life, and the vandalism which 
they practised have opened the eyes of the 
Chinese, and it is only human nature if they 
are thirsting for revenge ; ‘ Vengeance sleeps 
long but it never dies.’ The Chinese being 
practically a homogeneous nation must be 
considered fit for Parliamentary institu- 
tions even by those Huropeans who believe or 
profess to do so, that homogeneity is absolute- 
ly necessary for representative government, 
which is not a fact. That such institutions 
will be a success will be quite evident from 
the past history of China, The question 
arises, “is the great continent of India alone 
unfit for Swaraj and representative institu- 
tions ? What, after being under the tutelage 
of England for a century and a half, is she 
alone of all countries in the East unfit to 
enjoy the privileges of Swaraj”? Hvery 
schoolboy knows that before Hngland had 
set her foot on the Indian soil, village com- 


' munities flourished in this land—nay, this 


land was the home and cradle of those com- 
munities. Did not these village communi- 
ties represent democratic and representative 
institutions ? But English rule has tolled the 
death-knell of those communities.. The rule of 


' England bas destroyed most of our institu- 


tions good, bad and indifferent. No wonder 
then that at present Englishmen believe that 
our capability for self-government does not 
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perhaps exist. SaysSeeley nhis “ Expansion 
of England ” :— 

“ India then is of all countries that which is least- 
capable of evolving out of itself a stable government. 
And it is to be feared that our rule may have dimi- 
nished what little power of this sort it may bave ori- 
ginally possessed. For our supremacy has necessarily 
depressed those classes which had anything of the 
talent or habit of government.” a 


— 


That we once possessed free and represent- | 
ative institutions can be proved to demonstra- 
tion. Elphinstone says in his Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul :— 

“There are traces in the village government of 
India, of the existence of a system resembling that 
of the Afghaun Ooloosses ; the remains of it, Which 
have survived along course of oppression, still afford 
some relief from the disorders of the government, 
and supply the solution of a difficulty, which must be 
experienced by all travellers in the centre of India, 
respecting the fiourishing state of parts of the country,, 
from which all government appears to be withdrawn.” 
—Vol. I, p. 284. 


So itis clear that these village republics 
were so strong and so firmly rooted in the 
soil that even in the midst of anarchy they 
were prosperous, Butit is not our ancient 
village communities alone that show that we 
have the instinct of self-government. Our 
caste brotherhoods are democratic institu- 
tions, and our joint families are democratically 
conducted. Some people might be disposed 
to consider it a long leap from domestic gov- 
ernment to the government ofa State: But, 
as Tacitus says, “Domestic rule is more 
dificult than the government of a king- 
dom.” And it is not unreasonbble to think 
that the government ofthe home fits persons 
for the government of larger aggregations of 
individuals. For a family is the state in 
miniature, and in it all the functions of the 
government have to be exercised by its head: 
he has to be judge, jury, treasurer, law-maker, 
etc., in the harmonious management of the 
household and the orderly bringing up of the 
children. 
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‘ That-public opinion existed and was respect- 
ed by the :kings in ancient India has been 
shown in the article on‘ Mrs. Annie Besant’s 

- Political Dicta” in the March number of this 

review. In the same article an authentic 

| instance has been given of an ancient Indian 

republic.* That others, too, existed is clear 

. from the following extract from an article on 

| ‘oriental research in the Times of India by 

| Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who is not a political 
agitator: 

“The Indian Aryans had, like their European 
brethren, the rudiments of free political institutions. 
When Kshatriya tribes settled in a province, the name 
of the tribe in the place became the name of the 
province, and the Panchalas, Angas, Vangas, Vrijis, 
ete., collectively became identified with the countries 
in which they. lived. And actually the existence of 
aristocratic republics is alluded to in Buddhist Pali 

. books. But the rudiments of free political institutions 
>.did not grow in India; and no passion for national 
unity strong enough to trample under foot the germs 
of caste was developed, while the latter had a very 
luxuriant growth, with the results that we at present 

see. Why did the instinct of political freedom and a 
passion for national unity not grow in India, while 
they did among the Aryan races of Europe? Probably 
the cause is to be sought in the rigidly despotic and 





* Vaisali is the modern Besarh, about 27 miles north of Patna. 
Anciently it consisted of three distinct portions, called Vaisali, 
Kundagama and Vaniyagama, and forming, in the main, the quarters 

« inhabited by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya castes respectively. 
o ® @ While it existed, it had a curious political constitution ; 
it was an oligarchic republic; its government was vested in a Senate, 

aw composed of the heads of the resident Kshatriya clans, presided over 
by an officer who had the title of king and was assisted by a Viceroy 
and a Commander-in-chief.”—Dr. Hoernle in the Proceedings of the 
_ Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. II, February, 1898, p. 40. 


Every loyal obedience to the inner call of duty, 
every attempt at speaking bravely the thing that is 
within one’s heart, every attempt-to utter kindness 

, and goodwill, bring us into connection with the whole 
istory of the upward movement of the world. So 
have good men and women heen doing from the begin- 
ning, and all our heritage is but the result of their 
effort. If tous there comes the need of meeting a 
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tyrannical manner in which the concwring uryas 
treated the subject races. One section of c comm -nity, 
especially if it be small, cannot continue i= enjoy free- 
dom if it rigidly denies it to the othe- and arger 
section, and cannot have the desire to b= uniteé with 
it by the national tie if it invariably despise the 
other as an inferior race, and denies it she ordinary 
rights of man.” : 


Incidentally, Anglo-Indians maz be esked 
to reflect on the sentence we havea itaifised 
above. 


Mr. Vincent A. Smith also says in The 
Harly History of India: 

“The Panjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwa fr the 
most part were in possession of tribes or clans living 
under republican institutions. * * * The -eacdler 
may’ remember that in Alexander's time ~hese r-gions 
were similarly occupied by autonomous tribes ther 
called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. P. 250. 


It must, of course, be admitted tiat jist as 
liberty alone fits men for liberty, sc pur slavery 





_is daily making us more and more unis for 


liberty. We have already lost much ground. 
But if the natural right of swaraj be rectorec 
to India and Indians be left alors, tke lost 


ground will be recovered, and in = very short 


time our countrymen will be able =o prcperly 
administer their oWn affairs. If England be 
true to all the pledges which st> hac nthe 
name of her people and sovereign sol-mnlr 
given to India, she should not J esitate to 
restore the right of swaraj to Inzia w thour 
any further delay. India should be bought 
in line with Japan, Persia, Ohina, anc other 
countries of the Hast. 


new situation, speaking in a new ace=nt, maling fo- 
the time a new emphasis, we are simply followmng ou 
that universal law through which tie worl 4 grow: 


more and more, though men die and fail. A nev com , 


mandmant speaks to us. When we oc Jey it, we finc 


that it is the old commandmant which =e hav2 hear. . 


from the beginning.—S. M. Crothers. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTORIAL ART IN INDIA 


widely discussed, and in this connec- 

tion the Indian Art student has cpme 
in for a good share of friendly advice, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with a certain amount of 
ridicule. 

It has been authoritatively decided that 

Indians have no talent for Kuropean Art. 
And, lately, Mr. Abavindra Nath Tagore 
has been saying things that might lead one 
to suppose ‘that nature study is bad, and 
gods and even goblins and monsters are higher 
sources of artistic inspiration;’ that ‘ mo- 
dern Huropean Art isan evil genius, and its 
influence is to be counteracted by the Bengali 
potters’ clay images’ (viewed in a special 
setting of priests and incantations, smoke and 
incense, chirags and conch music !) 
- As an Indian Art student, I have most 
earnestly considered the facts connected with 
the study of EKuropean Art by Indians, but 
must confess myself unable to accept the 
statement that our talents are not suited to 
it. In this paper I beg leave to state my 
reasons for tliis. But lest in doing so I 
should lead any one to misjudge my views 
about Indian Art, permit me to declare at the 
outset, that [am an ardent admirer of Indian 
Art, and have no sympathy with those that 
cry it down. Of course, Ido not consider it 
equal to Huropean Art. Noram I prepared 
to admit thatit is more suited to our talents 
or temperament. 

Lain not qualified to speak of other pro- 
vinces, but in Bengal, the result of teaching 
European Art to the people has been ex- 
tremely disappointing ; and this has been 
attributed to want of aptitude, Thé inference 
is natural, but in my humble opinion, it is not 


()" late the above subject has been rather 


justified, as the experiment was not made 
under proper conditions, 


performed will prove this. 

Present pupils of the School of Art will 
please note that [am speaking of old times; 
so my remarks cannot apply to them. 

At the time of which lam speaking, there 
were too many persons in the School of Art 
who ought never to have been there. They 
were already too old to learn. They had 
been sent to the Art school by their guardians, 
sumply because they were past redemption, 
and there was absolutely no hope for them, 
in the general line. 
work and demoralised the school. 

Besides, very few of the pupils knew Eng- 
lish cr had the culture to appreciate the 
higher branches of Art. Asa result of this, 
only the rudiments of Art were taught in the 
school. But as far as these rudiments are 
concerned, many of the students did re- 
markably well, and have since earned a 
good name for themselves in government 
offices and photographic studios. They were 


not taught higher Art, and so have not — 
But this fact need” 


become great artists. 
not lead any body to think that Bengalis have 
no talent for European Art. In fact failure 
in this case had nothing to do with talent. 
Show me ten cases where an earnest attempt 
was made under proper conditions to teach 
European Art to intelligent Bengali boys. 
If five of these have been failures, I shall 


A glance at the_ 
material with which the experiment was 


These men hampered 
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retract my words, though the five successes — 


might entitle me to speak differently. 

On my part [ know of only one case (that 
of Mr. J. P. Gangooly) where such earnest 
attempt is being made (under somewhat 
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adverse conditions), and that the results so. 


far obtained are very encouraging, a refer- 

ence to the awards lists of the annual Art 

Exhibitions of Simla and other places will 

‘amply demonstrate. 
I was recently told of another case. An 

Hast Bengal boy is now in Paris, learning 
_gculpture. This boy has astonished his teach- 

ers by easily outstripping the European 

students in a very short time. 

I think I have sufficiently accounted for 

our past failures without having to admit 
want of talent in the country. I have not 
yet heard ofa really intelligent boy being 
sent to the School of Art simply because he 
possessed artistic talents. The few really 
talented men that have to my knowledge 
joined the School of Art have, every one of 
.them, done so rather late in life. Some of 
Mehese have gone to Europe and given very 
good accounts of themselves. I might 
mention Mr. S. K. Hesh, whose work was 
greatly admired in London, some of the papers 
prophesying “a great future” for him, one 
even going so far as to ask if the nation to 
which such a man belongs should be treated 
with contempt. 

Then there was poor honest Rohini Kanta 
Nag, whose untimely death, just at the 
beginning of a promising career, evoked such 
universal regret. 

~ After all this, if a Bengali lad (I say 
Bengali only because my knowledge is limited 
to Bengal, but I know I could say Indian) 
wants to learn BRuropean Art, would you still 
say ‘he had better not’? Decidedly there 
should be option in this matter, and equal and 
ample facilities provided for studying both 
European and Indian Styles of Art. 

But there is another objection to our study- 
ing European art, which arises from the fact 
that it is foreign, the idea being that such 
study is bound to end in failure, like a poet’s 
attempts at writing verses in a foreign langu- 
age. This objection would have much force 
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if the two systems of Art wer+ really so 


- dissimilar in their methods of expression as 


two totally different languages; :-ut ir that 
ease Indian Art would be a seal=d book to 
Europeans, which is far from being the case. 
This is proof positive that the Indan artist 
employs the same language, =rtistically 
speaking, as the Huropean, the forrcer telking 
like a child, the latter like aman. Thsre is 
undoubted charm in a child’s lisp, lat all the 
same it is necessary that the child sould out- 
grow it and eventually learn to talk ikea man. 

No, we are not thinking of gir:ng up our 
language, but simply trying to improve our 
‘srammar’ and ‘rhetoric’. In this our poets 
have already set us the example with the 
happiest of results. The grace an: beauty of 
modern Bengali poetry is due at least as much 
to Shelly, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Hood, 
as to Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa aud Bhava- 
bhuti. And nobody regrets it. What is there 
to prevent us from expecting simiar happy 
results from the proper study of Huropean 
Art? 

T have very carefully studied the spec:mens 
of Indian Art exhibited in the Cecutta Art 
Gallery, and have been forcibly strnck Ly the 
unmistakable evidence many of tl 2m b2ar of 
the efforts made by Indian artists to assimi- 
late Huropean methods. They havrs gone in 
for perspective and chiaroscuro; <1d in one 
or two instances there isa distinct =ttempt at 
serial perspective and the massinz of fcliage. 
Of course they did these things blindly and 
ineffectually. But the question s, if such 
blind and unsuccessful attempts azz allowable 
inIndian Art, why prevent people from study- 
ing the subjects properly ? Isit to se thought 
that the harm lies only in doing th.igs well? 

But perhaps it will be said thet “Judians 
might do tolerably in these elemer-ary taings, 
but they will surely failin composfion” My 
only auswer-to this is—“ try ther.” Not so | 
many years ago, Indians used to be sonsidered 
incapable of serious intellectual pursait in 
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"any form. Gradually the holders of these 
’ views are coming to think differently. And 
it is our earnest hope that the same thing will 
happen in the case under consideration. 

It strikes me as a significant fact that 
_ Europeans should be quicker to perceive the 
subtler beauties of Indian Art than the 
- Indians themselves. 
to their superior Art culture, the result of 
the European system, Its effect is to broad- 
en one’s sympathies. If we had this culture, 
we shoud all the better be in a position to 
value Indian Art. 

It has been said that Indian Art is better 
than Huropean Art. In its decorative aspects 
it most probably is often superior, a fact 
which must be gratifying to every patriotic 
Indian. Our possessions in this’ field are in- 
. deed precious, and unsparing execration is 
what, we deserve for having so eggregiously 
neglected them. But our present concern is 
with pictorial Art. And here our Art with all 
its loveliness is distinctly inferior to Huropean 
Art. A sound knowledge of the latter would 
enable us to improve the former as we could 
never hope to do in any other way. 

But here we are given @ very hard nut to 
crack! Is high class pictorical Art possible 
without the serious study- and guidance of 
nature ? Some of Mr. Tagore’s recent utter- 
ances might seem to indicate that such are 
indeed his views with respect to Indian Art. 
If this is really so, it is much to be regretted. 
For it would be impossible to treat such utter- 
ances with the respect to which Mr. Tagore’s 
opinions are generally entitled. But I am 
inclined rather to think that his remarks are 
to be taken simply as an emphatic form of 
protest against a slavish and unimaginative 
copying af natural objects. They are to serve 
ratheras warnings, not to draw upon nature 
‘more than is necessary for effective expres- 
sion. ‘ Brevity is the soul of wit’ isa maxim 

worth remembering by every student of effec- 
tive expression, and the artist cannot afford 


This is doubtless due. 
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to ignore it any more than the poet. If the 
poet is to beware of talking too much, the 
artist for exactly the same reason must avoid 
unnecessary detail. 

I do not think Mr. Tagore really intended 
to say more than this. Knowing him as I do, 
I find it difficult to believe he is anything but 
a devout student of nature. Look at his love-: 
ly drawings and tell me, if it can honestly be 
said that their author works with absolute 
disregard of nature. And, parenthetically, 
tell me also if these drawings are after all so 
very free from the infiuence of that ‘degraded’ 
Hurovean Art of which those unhappy words 
of Mr. Tagore express such a lively horror. 

Indeed, I should be sorry to see Mr. Tagore 
judged by these utterances. They hardly ‘do 
him justice. He was quoting Shukra, and 
seems to have been carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the saint. ‘54 

But, in spite of what the great Shulra says, 
the Hindu pantheon is by no means so much 
out of touch with the visible world. The gods 
look and behave very much like human beings. 
They have eyes, and ears and arms and legs, 
not at all unlike ours. Being gods, [I see no 
reason why they should not now and then 
indulge in an extra eye or hand, or even go 
in for a little novelty in complexion. This 
privilege has not been altogether denied to 
men even, for had not Kartaviryyarjuna .a 
thousand arms, and Rishyasringa horns? But . 
such eccentricities, instead of removing their 
possessors from the visible world, serve only 
to emphasise their indebtedness to it. 

At any rate, as far as the artist is con- 
cerned, his dose of nature increases in direct 
proportion to the number of organs. Tavo 
hands require a lot of nature study. Four 
hands would Jessen it only if the artist’s spiri- 
tual vision permitted him to deviate from the _ 
natural pattern. But no, he must paint the ~ 
features as they are in men, and, except 
perhaps in the blessed land of Orissa, is not at 
liberty to make an arm look like a bottle or 
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an eye like a millstone. At least, if he did, 
nobody, not even Mr. Tagore, would think of 
praising him for it. 

In fact, there is no getting away from 
nature for the Indian Artist any more than 
for the Huropean. No amount of spiritual 
vision can even make him independent of 
nature. If he has any conscientious scruples 
“against nature study, let him confine himself 
exclusively to the contemplation and repre- 
sentation of the Shalagraima Shila* 


As to the praiseworthiness of painting 
gods, I gladly admit that in the case of a 
sincere Hindu, such practice would be highly 
beneficial from a devotional point of view. 
But in the case of a non-Hindu, the religious 
motive would be wanting, and the artistic 
inspiration exceedingly feeble, except in so 
far as the human element predominated in 
the subject. For the artist there can be no 
other subject of study than nature, the handi- 
work of God and the noblest exponent of His 
wisdom and goodness. 


It is the study and interpretation of nature 
that pictorial Art has todo with. And for 
the would-be artist there is no other way 
to attain his object. If Indian Art is some- 
thing to be practised “in absolute disregard of 
the forms of the inaterial world”, then it isa 
monstrous misnomer, and unfit for the serious 
study ofan artist. But we need not form such 
"2 poor opinion of Indian Art. With all its 
defects it is a charming exponent of nature, 
and with a little help from Kuropean Art is 
capable of still further development. 

But modern Huropean Art has been called 
an evil genius with a baneful influence, and 
is said to have already demoralised the war- 
vod Kartie. How far this is true, it is not 
my business to decide. What pleases me 
genuinely in this connection, is to note, that 
‘in thus protesting against a fighter being re- 
presented as a fop, Mr. Tagore for once shows 


re 


* A kind of round sacred stone said to be typical of Vishnu. 
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himself in his true colors asa real student of 
nature. a 

[ wish Mr. Tagore had been a1ttic more 
explicit in his denunciation of Mecdlern Huro- 
pean Art. Its aims are still verr aoble in- 
deed. If Mr. Tagore is disgustel with the 
doings of those that forget these aims, he has 
my heartfelt sympathy. But let us not for- 
get that depravity belongs to men and uot te 
Art. Ifthe abuse of a thing were uo justify 
our rejecting it altogether, we sl.ccll prett: 
soon have to do with nothing atal. Has noz 
Indian Art itself been sadly abusec ° In filthi- 
ness I think many of our old actists could 
casily give a point or two to foreigners. 
But of this the less said the better. Let us 
look at the better sides of things. 

Mr, Tagore has vet other cherzss to make 
against modern European Art,—-:Lose of ‘im:- 
tating nature even toa fault’-asac ‘ working 
out all the details sharply.’ Of ccurse, there 
are exceptions to every rule, anc .an quits 
aware that Mr. Tagore could point tc a num 
ber of Huropean artists in sudror. of his 
charges. But speaking cf mocers Huropea 
Art as a whole, these charges a.:3 glaring - 
unfair. The avoidance of unnecsssary dete | 
and the removal of defects are =mong th2 
first things taught to the student c Europeaa 
Art. It is not excessive detail .1at makss 
modern statues suffer in comparison vvith tlre 
antique, for there is no lack of cetail in tne 
old Greek statues. It isin the fins: expresgian 
of truth and beauty that these C1: ek statues 
excel. Those ancient Greeks hec¢ orportuw- 
ties for observing the undrapecé [ruin figure 
such as moderns can never eps zo hav >. 
And this is why the sculptors ef to-day fail 
to approach them in sklll. 

Of course, the artist must be acle to paint 
things properly. And if he carnct avod 
erring in the matter of detail. it is _nfinite 1 
better for him to err on the side af a 200 elcne 
imitation of nature than on thet of absolute 
disregard forit. In the first case his work n.a- 
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lose in force, but it still may be a picture, 
and a good one even. But in the other case 
there is absolutely no hope. 

Ihave spoken of Mr. Tagore’s objections to 
Buropean Art. Mr. Tagore has also suggested 
two remedies for counteracting its mischiev- 
ous tendencies. One of these is a contem- 
plation of the clay images made by Indian 
artists. He specially mentions the image of 
Durga. But, as‘if unwilling to trust to its 
artistic excellence alone, he is careful to pres- 
cribe special accessories to it. Jt must be 
viewed amid surroundings appropriate to ac- 
tual worship. Even then one has to ‘look 
upon the image with reverence,’ and after all 
this depend upon the “ grace of the goddess.” 
All this is very fine; but one is tempted to 
ask a question. Is Indian Art, and the ins- 
truction provided in the Government School 
of Art meant for devout Hindus alone, in these 
days of religious neutrality ? 

The other remedy is nothing less than the 
“ steel armour of nationality.” It sounds very 
sweet and business-like, but unfortunately its 
meaning does not seem to me to be very clear. 
Quite conflicting things are being said and 
done in the name of nationality. Some people’s 
idea of nationality includes an acquiescence 
in the tenets of idol-worship. Others would 
consider you denationalised and perhaps even 
call you a renegade if you ventured to affirm 
that Indians have defects and are in need of 
improvement. If Mr. Tagore’s ‘nationality ’ 
resembles any of these, then I must beg to 
decline his steel armour with many thanks. 
My naiionality consists of a legitimate and 
affectionate pride in all that is noblein our 
national life and tradition, combined with sin- 


cere regret for our shortcomings and eager-— 


ness te remove them. It is this nationality 
that prompts me to advocate the study of 
Buropean Art as ameans of improving the 
Art of my country, and also on account of its 
intrinsic excellence. In this I have the sup- 
port of the revered poet who sings 
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“ Deshdeshante jao re ante 
Naba naba jnan.” * 


Mr. Tagore describes ‘the evil spirit’ of 


"modern Kuropean Art, as ‘“‘ smelling of traders’ 
I ) £ 


greed” and “selling at a fixed price.” “The 
functions of the presiding deity of Art,” says 
he, “are identified with those of Mammon in 
modern Hurope.” Poor old Mammon, what 4 
hard life must be his! Men commit sins and 
he is made the scape-goat. But all the same, 
the world cannot go on without him; and 
even the artist is very often obliged to court 
his friendship for the means of keeping body 
and soul together. 

Nor need we suppose that the ways of the 
world have at any time been different from this. 
Even in the palmy days of Greek Art, we find 
no less a man than the great Praxiteles steal- 
ing the gold entrusted to him for the statue _ 
of a goddess. Of course it was very bad ord 
him to have done so, but the fact proves con-— 
clusively that even the greatest artists were 
followers of Mammon, and very misguided 
ones, too, at times. In fact, this much malign- 
ed being had nothing to do with the decline of 
Greek or any other Art. If the whole truth 
could be told now, I rather think he would be 
found to have helped Art wonderfully. The 
decline of Art was due to nothing so much as 
the want of culture among its patrons and 
followers. In declaring that “if Indian Art had 
yielded to the influence of wealth and power,* 
we should have found statues of Asoka, instead 
of his edicts on the pillars, &c.,” Mr. Tagore. 
is really putting the cart before the horse. If 
Asoka wanted statues, depend onit, he would 
have got them. The credit for the edicts be- 
longs to the high-minded monarch himself, 
and not to the artizans who worked merely 
for pay, and had no thought loftier than that 
of their daily dal and roti, 

Mr. Tagore’s advice to “direct public taste 
and not to succumb to it,” is no doubt a very 


* “Qe thou to different countries to bring various kinds of new 
knowledge.” 
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good one. But unfortunately, it sounds alarm- 
ingly like ‘belling the cat.’ Ido not know 
whether the unlucky artists concerned in the 
decadence of Greek Art had this advice or not, 
but that they did succumb to the public taste 
is very evident. I am not sure that I ought 
to speak lightly of this matter. For, it must 
be admitted that it would bea very good 
bing if artists could direct public taste with 
‘the same ease as tailors direct fashion. But 
it seems to be an exceedingly difficult thing 
to do, calling for extraordinary powers in the 
artists themselves. The next best thing for 
them to do would be to try not to succumb to 
the public taste. And this, I think, is the 
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plain duty of every artist, especie ly if he is 
well-to-do. 

Let every artist earnestly and sincerely 
follow his ideal. Ifit be painting gucs, ky all 
means let him do nothing but paint zods, no 
matter what the public may say. Fur of this 
he may be sure, that unless he is himself true 
to his ideal, he can hardly expect dthers to 
accept it. Onthe other hand, if ce has got 
hold of the right kind of. ideal, has ~he right 
sort of talent, and sets about his warn in the 
right spirit, sticking toit right through at 
high pressure, he may or may not be able to 
carry the present public with him, sat huma- 
nity will be-so much the richer for lis work. 

UPENDRALISOR Ray. 
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(From the Persian) 


§ 25.—Shivaji’s further Conquests. 

Moro Panth was appointed Peshwa or 
diwan and Raoji Panth commandant of Raja- 
pur. The latter had a fine penman named 
“Balaji of the Prabhu tribe in his service, who 
was asked for by Shivaji on account of his 
charming handwriting. But Raoji delayed 
compliance. One day Shiva rode out on some 
pretext to Raoji’s house, who then advanced 
to welcome him. Shiva now asked for Balaji, 
who was immediately produced, and present- 
ed with a robe and a horse. Balaji soon 
gained Shiva’s confidence, and engaged in his 
work taking Kanhoji of the Dalia tribe as 
his assistant. The old clerks in envy tried to 
undermine his position and waited for an 
opportunity. When Shiva heard of it, he 
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called the caligraphist to himself, gave him 
many favours and told him not = visit the 
house of any of the other officers. >r else he 
would be punished. Those men, om learning 
of Shiva’s invariable kindness to hbn, gave ur 
their design and made friends wits him. 
Dalip Rao deshimukh, an inhabitant cf the 
village of Raikamal, who had been “ang out of 
possession, came to Tajpur, demardec helr 
from the amazonian lady Rai Beaziini, anc 
tried to raise a disturbance. Shivaj on hear- 
ing of it posted a large force at t:€ pass of 
Umarkhera, on the road of his advance. En- 
couraging with promises of favour Huladkar 
Rajpail, Jaswant Rao, Manaji, Wswas Rao 
Dinkar Rao; Bank Rao and other [scapzains] 
he ordered them to stand ready a the pass 
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and not suffer Rai Baghini to cross. On her 
arrival there, they set fire to the jungle and 
charged her from all four sides ‘together. 
The heroic woman was captured and her 
army dispersed. When brought before Shiva- 
ji, she was treated kindly as an Imperial 
mansabdar and a woman, and then sent back 
to her jagir near Aurangabad with presents 
_ of robes of honour, cloth, and ornaments. 

An Afghan named Namdar Khan, who had 
accompanied her, fled away. Shiva closed 
the passes of Mizan named Dungar or hill(?) 
and ordered the path of his flight to be 


blocked. But in spite of his efforts the Afghan 


escaped by way of Kalian and went to Dalip 
Rao. Shivaji’s bravery being noised abroad, 
all the chiefs of the Deccan were alarmed and 
agreed to joinand obey him. He conquered 
with his sword and annexed the forts of 
Satara, Chandan, Wandan, and others up to 
the frontier of Vishalgarh and Khelgaon,— 
Rangna, Prasadhgarh and Bhilgarh up to the 
frontier of Sudia (?),—and Bijnor and other 
forts. He himself resided at Panala. 


§ 26.—Grand Bijapur attack on Shivaji. 


Afzal Khan’s sop, who had fled from Pratap- 
garh, going to the king of Bijapur, ‘dressed 
as a dervish, reported the whole aifair. The 
king answered, “As long as you do not exact 
vengeance for your father’s blood, consider 
sleep and food as forbidden things.” <A force 
of 80,000 cavalry was sent under Afzal * 
Khan’s son and Siddi Halal, with which they 
advanced by forced marches and besieged 
Panala in whieh Shivaji was living. Cannon 
and muskets were fired. At night Shivaji 
descended from the fort with 8,000 men, 
attacked the enemy’s entrenchment, forcing 
them éo retire 16 miles, where they encamp- 
ed; Kartoji Gujar, one of Shivaji’s braves, 
acted most heroically in this night attack. 
Shivaji changed his name to Pratap Rao, 


* The Tartkh-i-Shivaji calls the son Afzal. Ihave followed (rant 


Duk who calls him Faz Muhammad, 
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granted him naubat, and did him the greatest 
favour, 

Wazl Khan and other Bijapur leaders, 
avoiing Shivaji, attacked Pawan-garh vigo- 
rous_y. Seizing a hillock near the fort, they 
mounted guns on it and threw balls into the 
fort, to the alarm of the garrison. Trimbakji 
Ingalia, the commandant, sent to Shivaji to. 
beg help. Shiva strengthened the fort witt® 
8,000 Mawals, descended at night with 40,000 
men, broke through the enemy’s lines of leag- 
uer, and set off for Vishalgarh. 

From Pawan to Vishalgarh the distance 
is 33 gaon, one gaon being 8 miles. The day 
broke when one gaon had yet to be traversed. 
The Bijapuri commanders were in pursuit 
with lighted mahtabs. Ata varraw hill-pass 
on the way, Shivaji took counsel with the 
brave Baji Prabhu, who said, “I shall stay 
here-with my contingent and bar their roadg, 
Your Majesty should push on to Vishalgarh, 
and fire guns on entering it, on hearing which 
I shall seek my own safety”. Then Baji 
Prabhu stood at the pass with 8,000 men, 
while Shivaji proceeded to Vishalgarh. The 
mouth of the pass was the scene of a great 
fight. Faz] Khan and Siddi Halal heroi- 
cally assaulted the hillock of the pass, but 
Baji Prabhu drove them baek with the fire 
of gins and muskets. This went on for 44 
hours, when Shivaji arrived at Vishalgarh and 
fired two or three guns as a signal. At this, 
Baji Prabhu, greatly delighted, thanked God 
and put forth his best efforts, as also did the 
Bijapuri commanders Fazl Khan, Siddi Halal, 
Sarza Khan, and others. At’ one time the 
battle was at such close quarters that 
daggers were plied. The dead on the two 
sides numbered about 700. Baji Prabhu sank 
down severely wounded, but the Mawals 
carried him off to the hills. The Bijapur 
army then crossed the pass and arrived nea 
Vishalgarh, but finding no water there, they 
halted for 2 or 4 gharis and then returned - 
to Panala. In fear’ of night attack they 
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did not besiege it, but- retreated “towards ~ 


Bijapur, and Shivaji engaged in taking care 
of Baji Prabhu and the other wounded. * 


The environs of Panala had been utterly. 


devastated by the struggles of the armies; 
he cherished the peasantry, and induced them 
to cultivate it. Raghu 


{to~all the land being brought under tillage. 


3 27..-Shaista Khan conquers Shivaji’s 


forts. 

[The Alamgirnamah, pp. 578-589, gives a full account 
of Shaista Khan's campaigns against Shivaji, which 
I translate below. The Tarikh-i-Shivaji dismisses 
the whole matter in one sentence. | 


Beginning to plunder all-sides and environs 
of Kokan, Shivaji even laid violent hands on 
some Imperial mahals when be got the oppor- 
tunity. When the Hmperor [Aurangzib] heard 
of it, he ordered the Amir-ul-umara [Shaista 


Khan, the Viceroy of the Deccan, to go with 


his troops, subdue the miscreant, wrest his 
forts and land, and purge the country of his 
usurpation and disturbance. 
Accordingly the Amir-ul-umara started 
from Aurangabad [the seat of his government] 
on the 28th January 1660. Arriving at Ahmad- 
nagar on the Lith February, he stopped there 
forafew days, but leaving it on the 25th, he 
reached Sonwadi, a mahal of Shiva’s kingdom. 
Thence he advanced by Supa, Baramati (5th 


. April) and Hol (16th April) to Shirwal, the 
“enemy evacuating his forts on the way, never 


ad 


showing fight, but hovering ata distance to 
cut of supplies. But the Amir-ul-umara left 
detachments at all these outposts to guard 
the line of communications, repaired or built 
the forts, and sent out flying columns to break 
up the enemy’s masses. 

“This conflict with Bijapur ia briefly deser ‘ea: in the Mughal 
histories. The Alamgirnamah (p. 578) says, “After the affair of 
Afzal Khan, Ali Adil Khan sent an army under Rustam, one of his 
great officers, to put down Shiva. A battle was fonght near Panala,... 
in which the Bijapw: army was defeated. At this Shiva got new 
strength and daring and utterly cast off fear of -the Bijapuris.” 


-‘Khafi Khan, ii. 118, merely repeats this account. 


Atri was left to settle. 
the tract and his excellent administration led 
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One column left Shirwal to atiack the 


. enemy assembled around Rajgarh .20 miles 


from Shirwal), where there wasa group,of 
four or five forts. The Marathas del on the 
arrival of the Mughals, who sa-ked the | 


‘villages round Rajgarh, and at might rejoinec 


the main army. 


From Shirwal Shaista. Khan muzched te 
Shivapur, 16 miles further on, after repelling 
a threatened attack of the Mérazias from 
the rear on his camp.’ Near Garara™ between 
Shivapur and Puna is a hill with two ver7 
difficult passes over it. News came that th: | 
enemy had assembled armed and prepared at 
the mouth of the pass to oppose the Mughals. 
Shaista Khan sent Shamsuddin Ehan with 1 
party of pioneers and hatchet m2170 inspec 
and widen one of these paths, wirtile he hin= 
self went-to reconnoitre the seeuend. Hs 
men discovered that there wase third pat 
which could be easily widened to allow tke 
passage of carts. Immediately he sent 2 
body of pioneers and hatchet mea with 1,50) 
cavalry of his own contingent. and the7 
finished the road-making by tie eveninz. 
The Mughal detachments out mging hed 
constant encounters with the eremy arl 
Shaista Khan always sent a sting escovt 
with them. 


Next day the Amir-ul-umara marched fron 
Shivapur and reached the foot. oi the pass 
at noon. The army after cross ng the pass | 
advanced 7 miles beyond it and halted <t 
Garara. Rao Bhao Singh, who wa: guardirg 
the rear, was menaced by three thousand of 
the enemy’s cavalry, but he bolclry fell up=m 
and dispersed them. But they rallied acd 
returned to the attack, when shey were 
charged‘ and ‘finally routed by =hamsudcn 
Khan who had come up with reicfor cements. 

The following day the Mughals reached 


Saswad, whence a party of barqanulazes wes 


sent to plunder the villages az the foot of 


‘< “Text reads K aradah, 


- 


- 
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fort Purandhar, 4 miles from Saswad. The 
Marathas hearing of it assembled in a body 
of 3,000. But the small Mughal force attack- 
ed them boldly, exhausted their ammunition, 
and then fought desperately with the drawn 
sword, losing 24 men (including 3 or 4 officers) 
killed and 25 wounded. Shaista Khan hast- 
ened with reinforcements, the enemy fled, 
and were pursued to the pass at the foot of 
Purandhar, the garrison of which fortress 
now began to-discharge rockets and muskets 
from the bastions and towers, 

‘Meantime some followers of Shamsuddin 
cleared the pass at a full gallop. The enemy 
at the other end, seeing their small number, 
charged them. But now Shamsuddin’s spirit 
was up, he defied the hot fire from the fort, 
crossed the pass with the rest of. his troops, 
and put the enemy to flight. But the Mu- 
ghals returned to their camp as the day was 
far spent. 

Next day they marched on to Rajwah * 
where grain and fodder were procurable. 
After a four days’ halt here to lay in a stock 


’ of provisions and make a road, Shaista Khan 


started towards Puna (7th May). Arriving 
at a difficult pass on the way, he sent forward 
most of his troops and then’ crossed it himself 


~ 


~ 


leaving Sarafraz Khan and Jadu Rai to 
occupy different points on the road and guard 
the camp from the enemy’s attacks during 
its transit. Then the whole army and camp 
reached the plain on the other side of the pass, 
_and in two more marches arrived at Puna. 


Before this Shaista Khan had despatched 
one thousand cavalry and two thousand foot 
musketeers under Ismail to seize Tal Kokan. 
This detachment succeeded in its mission. 
‘Salabat [Khan] Deccani was now deputed to 
act as its Faujdar and guard, and Babaji 
Bhonsla, .Raghuji, and other [allies of the 
Mughals] were sent with him as aid, (Ab- 
ridged translation.) 


® Not found in the map. Is it a mistake for Wajragarh near 
Purandhar ? 
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§ 23.--Siegre and Capture of Chakan. ’ 
Shaista Khan decided to canton at Puna 
for the rainy season, and about 40 days were 
passed there. Fut as many fiooded rivers 


intervened between this district and the. 


Mughal frontier, no provisions came to 
Shaista Khan from the latter place; scarcity 
and hardships seized his camp. He, therefore, 


thought it better to move on from Puna to a 


Chakan, which was separated from the Impe- 
rial dominions by the river Bhima only, (so 
that supplies might reach his camp more 
easily),--and to pass the rest of the rainy 
season there. Campaigning having been 
stopped for the rains, he iesolved to capture 
Chakan fort. For this object he marched out 
of Puna and arrived below Ohakan on 21st 
June, 1660. After a reconnaissance of its 
fortification and environs, he told off different 
officers to run trenches from different sides: 
on the north he took post with his own 
division; and Girdhar Gaur, Brahmdeo 
Sisodia, Habshi Khan, Trimbakji Bhonsla, 
Dadaji, and others; on the east facing the 
fortgate were stationed Shamsuddin Khan, 
Mir Abdul Mabud, Syed Hassan, Uzbak Khan, 
Khudawand Habshi, Bijay Singh (servant of 
Rana Raj Singh, with the Rana’s corps), and 
Sultans Ali Arab and Ali Yar of Bukhara; 
on the south Rao Bhao Singh, Sarafraz Khan, 
Jadu Rai, Jauhar Khan Habshi, and others; 


on the west Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia and - 


others. 
able places and large guns brought from the 
Deccan forts mounted on them. In spite of 
the rainy season and incessant shower, the 
Mughals kept up a hot fight, never slackening 
the investment. . 

In 56 days a mine was run from the Amir- 
ul-umara’s trenches to the tower facing it. 


Batteries were constructed at suit- _ 


At 3 P. M. on 14th August the mine was. 


exploded, blowing up the bastion and its 
defenders. The Mughal storming party, after 
being encouraged by Shaista Khan, advanced 
heroically to the assault, But beyond the 


‘ 
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opening made by the explosion there was a 
high mound of earth, which was strongly 
held by the enemy, who with rockets, muskets, 
bombs and stones attacked and checked the 
assailants. That day the Mughals could not 
advance further, but when the sun set they 
slept at the foot of the fort. 

~«_ Next morning the Mughals again rushed 
on the fort, made their way through the city 
wall, and captured the city. Many of the 


Marathas were slain, the rest fled into the - 


citadel, In these two charges the Mughal 
loss was 268 killed and 600 wounded. At last 
the enemy capitulated and the citadel was 
surrendered.* By Aurangzib’s order the fort 
was re-named Islam-abad, and a Mughal garri- 
son placed in it. Shaista Khan then returned 
to Puna. (Abridged. translation of Alanigir- 
namah.) 


*.§29,—-Night Attack on Shaista Khan 
at Puna. 


Shaista Khan.captured all the forts on the 


way, came to Puna, and occupied the Palace 


or. residence of Shivaji, who was now staying 


at Rajgarh and greatly disliked this occuption: 


of his home by Shaista Khan.. 

With three hundred soldiers, Shivaji made 
a rapid march and arrived in a dark night 
close to the Palace. With combined boldness 
and cunning he tied torches to the horns 
of oxen and encouraged his brave troops 
‘saying, “Don’t fear the enemy’s largeness of 
number. Seek the protection of the true 
Giver of Victories.” Shyamraj was posted 
behind with 12,000 Mawals. Shiva. with his 
300 men planted .ladders-against the Palace 
walls, leaped in, made his way to the bed 
chamber of Shaista Khan (who was then. 
asleep), and struck him with a sword cutting 
off the fingers of his right hand. As heawoke, 
_ his wife, who was with him, boldly confronted 


“Grant Duff (i. 193) gives 1662 as the year of Shaista Khan’s capture 
of Chakan, but the Masir-i-Alamgiri and Alamgirnamah positively 
state that it happened in the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, that is 
1660 A. D., and so also does Khafi Khan (i. 119.) 


‘Shivaji, p. 19,b. and 20, a. 
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‘Shivaji, who turned away his face [from the 


woman], and Shaista Khan.seized this oppor- 
tunity to’ escape .and hide himself in the 
kitchen. Ooming out of the immer apart- 
ments, Shiva saw in the outer garden a Qazi's 
son who looked like Shaista Khan, and slew 
him under, that. wrong impression, Ther 
lighting the torches fixed to the horns of oxer 
he drove them towards the etemy’s army 
with his 300 men following. The Mughal: 
were confused and fled in broken routs. The 
Maratha division of 12,000,.which was behind, 
now fell on Siddi Halal and routed him toc. 
The victorious Shivaji went to-vards Pipl, 
and ordered all his soldiers to assemble there. 
Thence he marched on Gothani. Shaistz. 
Khan after the dispersion of his army could ne: 
stay in Puna but retreated in alarm towards 
Delhi. 

[The ‘above is the account given ir the Tarikh— 
Y now translate Kha= 
Khan’s narrative, which on this point is af great hi: - 
torical value. The court-history Alamgirnamct- 
silently passes over this episode !] . 

I report the account of Shiva’s night attacz 
upon the Amir-ul-umara, which J heard from 
my father, who had accompanied <ke Viceroy £. 
this expedition. The Amir-ul-umara conquez- 
ed most of Shiva’s forts and 3.ronghold: 
Going to Puna, he put up in Skivaji’s palac= 
and sent troops to different places Lo captur= 
him. He issued orders that no armed or eve= 
unarmed person, especially one‘Of the Maraths 
tribe,--other than the servants of the State;— 
should be allowed to enter the cantonment 
and city [of Puna] withouta pass. No Marath= 
was taken into the service in the cavalr> 
Shiva was so utterly overpowered that bk: 


- passed his days amidst the inaccessible hills. 


One day-a party of Marathas serving in thr 
Mughal infantry asked the koatwdl for = 
pass for 200 Marathas to accompany tir 
marriage-procession of some unnemed persox - 


Barly in the night they brought-in a beard- 


less boy, dressed in wedding garments ard 
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ornaments, and accompanied by the -joyous 
music of tabor and kettledrum and a party of 
Marathas. That very evening they had passed 
through the police station and brought into 


the town a party of men, with the hands: 


tied beiind and bare heads, strung together 
with rapes, whom they abused and beat, 
pretending that they were enemy’s soldiers 
captured at one of the outposts. All these 
men assembled at the appointed place and 
armed themselves [secretly]; when the music 
of midnight was being played, a party of them 
arrived near the kitchen, which adjoined the 
harem wall. Between this wall and the 
quarters of the personal attendants was a 
small deor which had been closed with mud 
and bricks, and which the party knew. 


It was Ramzan, the month of fasting. Some 
cooks had risen to cook the meal that is taken 
a little nefore dawn and to trim the fire-place. 
The Marathas who knew the paths suddenly 
fell upon them in every way they could, and 
slew the sleepers and the awake alike, without 
the least noise being made. Then they dug 
open the walled up door leading to the harem. 
The noise of the pickaxes and the groans 
of the slain. awoke one of the attendants 
(Ikhawas), whose room was behind the kitchen 
wall. He went to the Amir-ul-umara and 
reported on the noise. But the latter was 
angry lat his sleep being disturbed], and 
replied that it was only the noise of the cooks 
of the morning meal who were trimming the 
fire. But in quick succession came the news 
of digging and the appearance of a small 
hole in the wall. The Khan in bewilderment 
rose and seized a bow and spear. Just then 
a few Marathas appeared before him, but a 
cistern of water separated them from him. 
The Khan shot at one, but he came up and 
hit the*Khan with his sword cutting off his 
thumb. Two other Marathas then fell into the 
cistern zull of water and another was brought 
down by the Khan’s spear. The slave-girls 
seizing this opportunity carried the Khan 
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away in their arms and took him to a place of 
safety. ; 
Another party of Marathas went to the 
guard-house, and suddenly attacked and slew 
the sleepers and the awake, saying, “It is thus 
that you keep watch?” A few reached the 
band-house (naqgar-lchanah) and said that the 
Khan had ordered his naubat to be played. 
The loud noise of the kettledrums drownet# 
all other sounds, and the yells of the enemy 
swelled confusion. They also shut the door 
of the harem. Just then Abul Fath Khan, son 
of Shaista Khan, a young hero, hastened to 
the spot and after slaying or wounding 2 or 3 
Marathas was himself slain. A great captain 
who lodged behind the Khan’s harem, on 
hearing the bustle within and finding the outer 
door closed, planted a ladder and tying ropes 
threw himself down inside from the top of the 
wall. As he somewhat resembled Shaista 


Khan in age and physical structure, they cut 


off his head under that mistake. Two wives 
of Shaista Khan were hacked with swords,— 
one of them being so dismembered that her 
remains had to be cast into a basket and 
buried, and the other, in spite of her receiving 
30 or 40 cuts, recovered. The Marathas left 
the house quietly, without engaging much in 
looting. 

Next morning, Maharajah Jaswant Singh 
came to see the Amir-ul-umara and express 


sorrow. But the latter only said, “ When this | 
disaster befell me I imagined that the Maha- ° 


rajah had been slain!” 

The emperor on hearing of it was clispleased 
with Shaista Khan and the Maharajah, and 
recalled the former, appointing in his place 
Prince Muazzam as Viceroy of the Deccan. 

[The Dilkasha, pp. 44 —46, gives the follow- 
ing version:]- The Amir-ul-umara lived un- 
guardedly at Puna. Shiva learned by means 


of spies all the roads, lanes and markets of the? 


Mughal camp, so well as if he had personally 
seen them. 


traversed 40 miles on foot, at midnight 


One day with 200 warriors he | 


wa 


' of purpose, 


- 


sarernaine 


; ~ passed by the bazar of Jaswant Singh’s camp, ’ 


reached the kitchen of the Amir-ul-umara, and 
dug a hole in the wall of hisharem. After 
.two or three men Shiva himself, and then 


. ten other Marathas entered by it. The harem 


servants informed the Khan that a hole had 
been made in the wall and some. men had 
entered. The Khan leaving his bed went to 
“Tite platform of the hall. In the darkness 
of the night he could not see who it was. 
The enemy gave him two wounds. In another 
hall many lamps were burning, and Abul Fath, 
the son of the Khan, was sleeping. 


Shaista Khan. 
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They cut 
off his head under the impression oie he was 


05. 


Meantime the Khan in perplexity went: 
towards the porch (deorhi) of the hall of 
audience and sent a few soldiers c2 ithe guara 
into the harem. There was an encounter, 
but Shiva -escaped scatheless. The Khan, 
considering it impolitic to stay there, went 
-back to Aurangabad, leaving Jasvant Singh 
With all the army at Puna. The pozular report 
is that Shiva’s audacious feat was due to the 
instigation of Jaswant, who waned thus to 
promote the cause of Shah Jahan by ruining 
the plans of Aurangzib. But God Imows the 
truth ! 


_ JADUNATH SARSAR, 
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My mother threw down myhands, and glided 
out of the room. I cried, cried bitterly, cried 
passionately,—for what I did not know. My 
mother had taken hold of my hands while she 
spoke--she had looked me full in the face 
and—well, what ailed her that I should see a 
tear in her eyes? Surely a woman, a woman 
too like my mother, strong of heart and steady 
surely she did not tremble for 
nothing, but there was something that had 
upset her. Was she sorry forme? I could 
not think of it. AIl these thoughts rushed 
past me, and I wept—-wept aloud. My bro- 
thers at last sat by me, and consoled me. 
“ My sister,” said my eldest brother, “I have 
a right to command you to be silent. You 
have no reason to grieve. Your husband is a 
very spirited young man, exceedingly charm- 


_ing, very affable, of good manners and of scho- 


larly attainments, : He is wiry, swift, active. 
He is very sociable; talked to us very freely, 


expressed his anxiety to please us all and 
win our good opinion, and above all, seemed 
to passionately adore-you. He zsked us in- 
numerable questions about you. ‘Vhen does 
she rise ? What does she read ? Imes she de- 
light to sing alone ? Does she help her mother 
in her household duties? A good 10usewife ¢ 
Oh!'so many ‘questions, all so affestionatelr 
asked, that- one could neither laugh nor frowa ~ 
at him. He isasmall boy. Heis. four years 
my junior; yet, my sister, it ougit to please 
you, he is as much my superior 2 what he 


knows and in what he has studied 4s you are. 


Go—pray to God—thank Him for kaving given 
you so good a.husband—Go and pray far 
Gopal.” 

XIII 


“As the nineteenth is an ausp:cious day, - 
would desire that the marriage should take 
place then,” said Mr. Narayana tc my father, 
as both of them talked over the matter seri- 
ously. “Tam so very much struck with your 
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‘daughier’s beauty, with her knowledge and her 
bearing, that even apart from the fact that 
to be related to you is in itself a high honour, 
I should think it a blessing to have her in my 
house. Therefore, to speak yormally, I hope you 
have no objection to marry your daughter to 
my son.” 

“Mv Narayana, it is not an ordinary honor 
that I feel in my daughter becoming yours; it 
is not an ordinary pride I feel in your son 
becoming mine. Therefore, as you said, for- 
mally, how much do you demand for your 
son ?” 

The question had come to that. How much 
do you demand for your son? Mr. Narayana 
was taken aback. He never expected to be 
asked point blank—-how much do you demand 
‘for your son? But my father was a man of 
few words, and asked his questions without 
much prologue. 

“Mr. Krishna---—” gasped my father-in- 
law, would-be, that is to say, “I am a wealthy 
man, that is, I have earned enough to ensure 
a happy life for my children.” 

.“Mr. Narayana,” said my father, “I know 
your position and wealth; I know, too, that 
your son has all the cap&bilities that charac- 
terise ,you. He aeren yee anything, and you 
have only to say.” 

“Mr. Krishna——” and Mr. Narayana stop- 
ped. With all his wealth, with all his author- 
ity and power, he found something very high 
above him. He could not speak out his mind. 
We found something arresting his words. 
Tall and stately, with.a benignant smile in 
‘his lips, stood my father, his hands falling 

erect by his side. He observed the embarras- 
-ment of Mr. Narayana. 

“TI should be very sorry indeed,” said he, 
40 have in any way wounded your feelings. 
- Me fact- is, I-am a simple man, and do not 
know the polite ways of the world. I know 
that something is ‘always demanded for a son 
when he is given in marriage. In your case 
I find that apart from ‘your wealth and power, 


your son has himself attainments of no mean 
order. Therefore, what in other cases they 
demand without reason, you can do with pro- 
priety; and now I come to think of it, you 
have a right to be paid for your troubles in 
educating a son; you are going to make him 
over tome, and it is only natural that you 
should demand something for your sou.” | 

“Since you have made it clear’to me,” sia 
Mr. Narayana, “ I demand,—I am sorry’ that 
I have not your dignity, Mr. Krishna, I have 
always entertained’ the idea that my gon 
ought to bring me something—I demand two 
thousands,” 

XIV 

He spoke and.stopped. Mr. Narayana was 
an honorable man. He feared whether any 
altercation would rise on a point so delicate, © 
for, really as became a man-of honor, he loved 
me and was resolved to have me for his¢ 
daughther-in-law ‘at all costs. Should, there- 
fore, my father wrangle about the price, he 
did not know what he should. do. He had ~ 


‘incessantly worried himself about it. Should 


any altercation ensue? Then, the honorable 
man that he was, le resolved to make all 
sacrifices. This he had determined to do, . 

Therefore, he was not a little surprised 
when almost immediately came my father’s 
answer-—“ I agree--your son deserves 
more.” 

Could Mr; Narayana believe it? Was 7 
father jesting ? Was he serious? He looked 
up, and glad and smiling, my father confront- . 
ed him. ‘i 

And so you agree"— -asked Mr. N ee ; 
timidly. 

“T have said” was all my father’s ul 
“and to you I will tell another secret-I 
agree gladly.” 

My future father in-law stood overpowered 
at my father’s open-handedness, This was too 


‘much for him. Here was a man, bornand bred . 


in a village, who had a largeness of heart 
and a generosity which not even he, with his 


judgeship. and pension and friendships and 
authority. could pretend to. But unlike ordi- 
nary men, Mr. Narayana could ‘appreciate 
“nobility. He prostrated himself at my father’s 
ee _- ; 

= Your pardon—your pardon—excuse, me, I 
am ashamed.” _ : 
With the. gentleness of. a child, he was 
“ft slowly raised by my father.— 

“You need not be ashamed. You have 
desired, and I have wealth enough to satisfy 
your desire. Youare a good man, Narayana, 
and Iam proud to call you---brother.” 


XV : 

- The nineteenth of the month! That day came 
on apace. Everything was arranged. . The 
priests: had- been making .excursions, Our 

_ felatives had all poured in. Sweatmeats were 
‘epreparing. Pandals were erecting. Invita- 
tions were being sent. One evening, when the 
preparations were at -their hightest, my 
mother entered -my father’s room. He was 
seated on the floor writing. As the door 
moved on its hinges he looked up. My mother 
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And so, on the nineteenth two merriages 
took place in owe house, as the poor girl, my 
sister-in-law, had no house. The whee cere- 


mony was grandly celebrated. Only the. 


people had one remark to-make. “ Xrishna 
could very easily have recovered the two 
thousands he gave to Narayana, if only he 
had married his son to the daughter o? Rama 
who offered him two thousand five Ircndred.” 
There was ‘another man who wes veighed 
down by something —it was Mr. Nsrayana. 
After the marriage he came to my father. 
“YT would ill deserve your relationsaip if I 
did. not aspire to your largeness cf reart. [ 
settle your two thousand rupees on your 
daughter.” . 

Thus was I married—a daughter-in-law 
when I was eleven. Eleven, tha: it too ad- 
vanced ali age, from the orthodcx >0int of 
view, but Ido not know why, my fasher hac 
allowed me to grow up to that age ummarried. 
He could have married me at se: ‘en—he had 
wealth. 


stepped back. He resumed writing, and not © 


until he had finished did he. vouchsafe a “ well.” 
and not until that “well” had assured her of her 
-husband’s permission to speak did she begin. 
“With your permission, I have to speak a 
few words. I have waited for a long time, but 
«had not the courage. I love my daughter 
and—-—”’, 

. And—” interrupted my father, “since she 
is to be. married and leave you, you. want 
another to fill her place. I have given you 
permission to choose your daughter— . 

_*%; "And I have chosen—’said my mother, and 
streching her hands towards the door she led 

a young, a very charming, but unadorned, and 
, apparently poor girl. “She is poor, but she 
\ is industrious. She has a poor -mother--her 

only-relation in the world. If you have no 
objection, I would have her.” 

- “So be it—- —” said my father. 


PART II- 
“THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
re ee 


A daughter-in-law ! that isa ver; terrible 
stage for a South Indian: girl, It means all 


‘that is hard and beart-rending. -t means 


everything that is trying and troabissame to 
ahuman heart. Just imagine a yeung girl 
who has up to this day been of 2 very jovial 
nature. She was fresh and frez. She had 
brothers and sisters at home with whom-she 
played and talked and laughec. She had 
her hands full of some work or otier. She 
had friends in her own village. Hrery tree 
had a story to tell her; every plant had a 
thought to remind her of. In the running 
brook she saw a refiection of her past days, 
and in every scene she caught fzmt recollec- 
tions of a frolicsome past. AL tle people 
there had known her from her childhood, anc 
they talk to her and treat her as one of their 
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own girls, The whole village is her own. - nature. The house of her husband is a house 


And she is as a bird, flitting here and there, 
now working in the house, now helping her 
mother, now.laughing at some pranks of her 
younger sister, now in the river playing with 
her hands in the water, and always of a free 
and a smiling disposition. 


From amidst such scenes she is suddenly 
transported. She is taken away from the 
friends and scenes of her youth. She misses 
the mild rebuke of a loving mother. She misses 
the tender encouragement of a dear brother. 
Thrown amidst a strange people and in a 
strange land she gapes about as a lamb astray. 
It breaks her heart to be always lonely 
and fearing and fettered. She is not in her 
house. She isastranger. She is surrounded 
by the sisters of her husband. It is their 
kingdom there. She trembles to move here or 
there. She fears to sit—-she fears to stand. 
.. Unless ordered to do something she has not 

the courage to. The whole house is a vast 
waste of heavy melancholy to her. Her 
‘heart is heavy, very heavy. She cannot sit 
in one place and think ofher doom. It is her 
father-in-law that comes, and she runs away 
for shyness. ‘It is her brother-in-law that 
comes—-and she runs away. She resorts 
to the kitchen, and there she is a stranger. 
There is her mother-in-law. There are her 
sisters-in-law. And they talk and laugh and 
work, aud she is silent. She cleans a vessel 
or draws water from the well, a silent spec- 
tator, her heart weighed down with melan- 
choly, fearing to do the simplest thing, lest 
it might be found fault with. This is the 
first great trial of a daughter-in-law. To be 
suddenly taken away from the scenes of her 
childhood, to be suddenly separated from 
her mother and her brothers and ber sisters 
aud her friends and thrown away, like an inert 
mass, having no will of her own, having ‘uo 
voice of her own, but a strange heap of flesh 
always flitting into the dark, working when 
called-upon to work and always of a retiring 


very bad girl. 
‘wonder whence good Narayana got this wild 


of perpetual darkness to her. 
II 


Should she venture out of the house, and 
that is only when she goes to bathe or when 
her sister-in-law calls her to go along with 
her, even then it is a very trying.aflair. Some 
old woman calls her near and looks at herp, 
with her old dried up eyes and asks her her’ 
name, and the name of her father andthe 
name of her mother. And how many sisters 
she has and bow many brothers she has. 
And the annual income of her father and 
the annual saving of the family. Is her house 
very large? How many wells are there in 
the house? And athousand and one irvele- 
vant questions which she has to answer 
patiently and promptly, otherwise she is a 
And the old woman would 


sheep from? Oh! this girl would lead her 
mother-in-law by the nose. And the old 
woman has a warning to give to her sister- 
in-law. 


IIT 


The tank is a higher tribunal. And there 
the young daughter-in-law is subject to very 
severe trial, and a very searching examin- 
ation, cross-examination and re-examination 
and the like. Who gave me that ornament—- 
father or father-in-law ? That cloth that-~ 
I wear-~what is its price? And on what 
occasion was it purchased; and at which 
shop? And another woman says that in her 
opinion the cloth isnot worth so much. Why, 
the other day Subramanya’s brother’s sister’s 
youngest child’s sister-in-law’s daughter-in- 
law purchased a cloth which is better and 
cheaper. And another woman remembers to 
have seen it and avers it is not half so 

P : a 
good—and ‘they quarrel over it, while I’. 


complacently and silently do my work. ‘The 


unkindest cut of all is when an old woman 
in the farthest corner of the tank murmurs 
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audibly enough that I aim not half so beautiful 

as I was represented to be. And another 
woman takes up the cudgel and continues 
to observe that Sivaran’s daughter who -was 
first settled to be the wife of my husband 
was far more charming. ‘Look at her eyes— 
they are a little whitish—”, says a third 
,woman. And so on and so on, while I, the 

Bobject of all their comments, pass noiselessly 
away in silence, 

Neither has the ieuenneriieiaw any joy to 
find in the company of her husband. ‘To her 
young mind he is the strangest man of all, and 
she shudders before him more than before her 
mother-in-law. Amidst all this heaviness and 
solitude, fora grown-up girl who knows what 
it is to love, the best’ company would be that 
of her busband. In his company she would 
forget-all. Heaven and -Earth would recede 

g from her sight. Her heart would be buoyed 
up. All the heaviness, all the darkness, all the 
weariness would fly at the simple thought that 
she could bask in his smiles or warm herself 
at his praise. But to the young girl who could 
not forget her mother or a brother, and who 

-finds the whole world empty because to her 
mind her mother is far away, the husband is 
only a taskmaster; and all his sweet words 
she could never understand, nay, sometimes 
she even hates —for is not he her chief enemy 
in the house, for was it not he that took her 
there? Thus she wishes for the morning and 
after the morning the night and thus ores 
nee weary length of days. 


IV 


. She has now and then a ray of light shining 
in the darkness, and that is when her brother 
or the priest of her village comes to the house, 
Then she is -glad, though she can not talk 
long with them. lor, curiously enough, it is 
4 when her brother or the priest has come to the 
house andis talking to the father-in-law, that 
the daughter-in-law is called upon to do the 
greatest amount of work, And she could not 
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talk to them. “This is the fate of all the 
‘daughters-in-law of Southern India,--and this 
was particularly the case with me. It was 
now that I knew what my mother meant br 
her ‘but’ when she described my mother-in- 
law. 


Ne 


The first day that I came to. the house it 
was all right. My mother-in-law was parti- 
cularly kind ts me. My sisters-ia-law were 
very consideratetome, And my father-in-law 
said to me that I should be able to. finda | 
mother in his wife and sisters in his daughters. 
I had cried a good deal when I parted from my 
father and mother, I had eried a good deal— 
and my mother cried with me and my brother 
cried with me, and my sister cried with 
me. This was the first time that I left my 
parents and the home of my childhood, and. 
it is only those who know it know that there 
is nothing in ‘life more heart-rending than 
when we separate from our people, and at a 
time when we donot know anything, when 
we feel as if we were going to tle mouth of 
hell, 


The second day ‘came and the second day 
waned. The third day the sun rose and the . 


third day the sun set, everything was as it 


should be. The mother-in-law smiled at ne—- 
my sister-in-law talked and laughed with me, 
and, though I could not get over my sorrow-— 
that is not a thing to be easily got over-— vet 
I could combat it. | 

But the fifth day came, and with that day _ 
came the series of my trials. It was the most 
ill-fated day in the life of my husband and me: 
My father-in-law had given to me, at marriage 
presents, several ornaments. These ornaments 
were in my father’s house. I had not brought 
them, with me. Onthe 5th day my nfother-in- 
law called for one of my ornaments as one of 
my sisters-in-law was to goto the temple and 
would like to go with ornaments on. I had to 
say that they were in my father’s house, and I 


- 


4 


‘tess will not do here. 


tion was very unexpected and awful. 


have courage. 
~hére? Isit not in my father’s house ? 


mother. 


_it and make so great a noise ? 


ornament which was not hers ? 
‘ cause of the wrangle. 
‘This must be the last time. 
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never thought that’ it was so great a sin to 
leave them there. . ) 
“You forgot ---” burst forth my mother-in- 
law and mark you, the mother-in-law that was 


‘so very kind and good and considerate to me — 


“ you forgot, did you? Well, go at this very 
moment and bring it. Your mother is a clever 
woman,—I know that. But all your clever- 
Go now and get it.” | 

“ Forgot-—” put in my sister-in-law, who was 


disappointed, for her iene ornament was 


not to be given to her—*“ and how could any 
‘ane forget to bring her ornaments I wonder.” 
I did not make any reply. The whole situa- 
My 
heart was full of sorrow, and I would have 
cried, but I feared to ery. . 
“Why do you stand like a stone, get you 
gone—-” said my mother-in-law peremptorily. 
Her voice had risen high, and this brought 
my father-in-law to the scene. He enquired 
into the cause and, -good and large-hearted 


man as he was, rebuked my mother-in-law, 


drove out my sister-in-law and asked me to 
What ifthe ornament be not 
Aud 
what is thé difference ? ? .This was how my 


father-in-law argued aud he hushed the 
matter up- completely. 


Afterwards it was my husband's turn to 
come to the scene, and he re-kindled the dying 
embers. He began to cry out against his 
Why should she quarrel with me on 
such a paltry matter? Whose was the orna- 
ment? And what buisness had she to call for 
And he abused 
his sister. Why should she desire to have an 
No, this must cease, 
And he comman- 
ded me to go inand look to my work peacefully. 

Thus the fifth day waned away. The devil 
had stepped in, and from that day he would 
begin his pranks. And though that day things 


proceeded in a smooth and calm way, and 
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to be nore solitary 


She was the | 


.f 


~~ 


though all was silent and I only felt that after 


all nething too much had happened, only I had 


and then all would -be well again, yet the 
storin had begun that.day, a storm which was 
not to cease till it had blown. me-‘and my 
husband away from the house. 


vi 


But from the fifth day if was a regular * 


storm. My sisters-in-law were all strangers to 
me, None of them. would speak, and if they 
did if was only to find fault with what I had 
done, or to command me to do something. My 
mother-in-law now threw off her mask and 
came up before me in her true colours. It 
was a very terrifying picture. She would 
tear me piece-meal with her tongue. ‘She 
would batter me with the most galling 
avor¢és. “Do that—”, “Do this ’—“ Go there-+2 
* Come. here-~” that was the way I was dealt 
with My sisters-in-law who before were 
working with me now stood. by.and enjoyed 
the heavy incessant work that I did.. They 
gave me. instructions to do it, and-I did. 

Oh! it is only those who have felt it would 
know what it is.to be working incessantly at 
the kitchen and working when others of your 


age are standing by and commanding you. . 


They command you with a vengeance. They 
take pleasure in your discomfiture. And the 
slig itest mistake or the slightest delay is sure 


than ever-for some days. 


to >ring down upon you the whole battery of ~ 


ridisule and harsh comment. And mistakes 
occur never more frequently than when 
others stare at your work, and you know that 
they are staring. 

And all this, mark you, 


stranger to the house and its ways, who 
fears every one and who trembles at the 
slightest warning. 
seventh day passed, the eighth day .and- the 
winth day passed also. Hach day wound ‘its 
vey length along.. I had no respite at all. 


upoh a young girl 
who has just left her mother, who is stilla 


;The sixth day and the wae 


r 


f 

How long was this to continue ? It was un- 
bearable ‘to be always abused for no faults of 
-your own. “ You put so much ‘salt--salt does 
not grow here ”—" She is a‘rich man’s daugh- 
ter and is tired very soon”—‘ You may do so 
and so in your house if you like, not here ”-- 
“Why do you put on such a long. face. 
.,ido not like it—’ These were the weapons 
Which they thrust at me at every possible 
opportunity. And if opportunity was not 
forthcoming, they would make it. Amidst 
this terrible cannonade, quiet and submissive 
without a wordin reply, without a sign of 
weariness, with a heavy. heart, I worked 
on. Would my mother see me work like this? 
Oh it was horrible, that thought. The.thought 
of my paternal home shattered all my resolu- 
tion and .would make me-burst into tears. 
But it was all a silent tear that I shed— 
* sitting by the bank of the well, with perhaps 
thirty vessels to be cleaned, I would weep, 
and the tears would flow from my eyes and 
trickle down my cheeks. and disappear. - When 
I served my mother-in-law, what a severe -fit 
of trembling would take hold of-me. She 
would hurl all her missiles of abuse at me for 
the faintest shadow of a mistaxe. 

Vil 


- 


It was ever like this fora month. I took 
my fate gladly. I made the best of a bad 
es position. I resigned myself to my fate.-Silent- 
‘ly, obediently and quickly I did all that was 
ordered—but still they had no pity, no pity 
for a girl, tender and young, who was forced 

to do the most tiresome work. 

Complain? to whom should I ‘complain? to 
my -lusband? It would make the matter 
‘worse. He would go and cry out against the 
mother-in-law and the mother-in-law, in her 
vengeance, would consign -me to a living death. 

~ No—my fate was inevitable. I counted’ day 
after day—I counted night after night. It 
was impossible to live.’ 1 prayed that I might 
catch fever. I prayed that-I might die. Just 
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think of that. A young girl, young erd eant.- 
ful, blest with all that can go to meke lifs 
happy and with loving and wealthz -elation: 
who did not know up till now what iz was t- 
be sorry, now wished to die. Did she know 
what was death? No, but she wis12d to die. 

But I soon found that they ca-ried theis 
dislike to me farther than mere words. A 
new cloth of mine which I had spread on. 
in the sun to-day was completely torn. I: 
was a valuable cloth and I was very very 
sorry. I actually cried. Another da, another 
cloth equally valuable was besmearec wish oil. 
Matters were coming to a head. 


VITI 


This was not to be borne patiently. “Vith all 
my patience, and all my forbearance, I found 
it impossible to'live. Three mertis had 
passed. ‘I was being persecuted. From noon 
till night I was being worked to death. My 
only consolation was that my husbziid was 
kind to me. But what of that? Te -was 
young and tunable to do anythng. He 
would only take to abusing and nam nering 
and that would only incense my 1 cther-in- 
law. It would incehse any mother tc find that 
her son was turned against her, 10d that 
because of her daughter-in-law. Here she is, 
a young girl, come from qaite a citerent 
house, from quite a different family, nay, from 
quite a different village altogether. Pobody 
had heard about her before. No one nad seen 
her before. Noone had ever an idea of her 
before. But there she is. “And bezazse of 
her, her son whom she brought up, ler son 
whom she was looking upon as a great :.:pport 
for her, turns against her, abuses her and 
rebels against her.” That is a verz Jorrid 
picture, unnatural and therefore urpardon- 
able. My husband, if I had gone on ‘fet rting 
everything that was ‘going on, woulu have 
raised a@ storm. He would have be3n rude 
to his mother. He would have tirashed 
his sisters. He would have quarreled with 
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his father. Blind and foolish, he would have 
rushed. out of' the quiet and and happy shade 
of a happy house —and all this for me—-me, a 
stupid lump of human flesh who had not the 
capacity to console him or bear with him. I 
knew that he loved me, that is from the many 
questions he would ask me at night as to 
what I wanted—whether I would have that 
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and whether I would have this—I knew that 
he was fond of me and would have done 
anything for my sake. But I had lived and 
moved with my mother. I was her daughter, 
and I thought that I must be patient and 
never sow dissensions in a happy family. 
(To be continited.) 
S. PARUKUITY. 
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_ Fnow proceed to examine the science cur- 
riculum in the University of the Punjab, and 
the provision made for teaching Natural 
Science in the affiliated Institutions and Col- 
leges of the Punjab. 

In the year 1869 an Institution was estab- 
lished at Lahore, styled at first the Lahore 
University College, but subsequently the Pan- 
jab University College,* with the special 
objects of promoting the diffusion of Huro- 
pean Science, as far as possible, through the 
medium of the vernacular languages of the 
. Punjab, improving and extending vernacular 
literature generally, affording encourage- 
ment to the enlightened study of the Hastern 
classical languages and literature, and asso- 
Clating the learned and influential classes 
of the Province with the officers of Govern- 
meut, in the promotion and supervision of 
popular education. The Institution having 
been attended with success, to further the 
progress of education in the Punjab, the 
Governnient of India, in the year 1882, cons- 
tituted the said Institution.a University for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by means of 
examination or otherwise the persons who 
acquire proficiency in different branches of 


Literature, Science and Art, and for the 
purpose of conferring on them academical 


degrees, diplomas, oriental literary aad 


licenses and marks of honour. There are six 
Faculties in this University, namely :—(1) 
Oriental Learning; (2) Arts; (8) Law; (4) 
Medicine; (5) Science; (6) Engineering. 

At the Mntrance Examination of the Orien- 
tal Faculty and Arts Faculty, Hlementary 
Physical Science forms one of the Optional 
Subjects. At the same examination in the 
Science Faculty, Physics and Chemistry, 
along with the Hlementary Principles of Mé- 
chanics and Hydrostatics, form one of the 
four “ fixed and compulsory” subjects. Where- 
as among the optional subjects there are :— 
(1) Botany and Zoology; (2) Agriculture 
(3) Drawing. In the Oriental and Arts 
Fuculties, there is an Oral Hxamination in 
Physical Science. In the Science Faculty in 
each Science subject there is an oral and a 
practical examination. A candidate has to 
piss in each of these texts. Inthe Oriental 
and Arts Faculties, the examination in Phy- 
sical Science is mainly based on the Primers 
of Balfour Stewart and Roscoe in Hlementary 
Physics and Elementary Chemistry, respec- 
tively. In the Science Faculty for the years 
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1906 and 1907, the following text-books are 
prescribed : —Bright’s Physics -;. Furneaux’s 
Chemistry ; Webb’s Agriculture sand Taylor’s 
Theoretical Mechanics, excluding certain por- 
tions of the work, which are specified in the 
University Calendar of 1905-06. The four 
above-mentioned Text-books are published 
under the name of “Elementary Science 
In Botany and Zoology for 1906- 
1907, the Text-~Books are Macmillan’s Science 
Primer of Botany, and Nicholson’s “ Outlines 
of Natural History”, respectively. 

At the Intermediate Examination in the 
Oriental, Arts, and Science Faculties, the 
following are the subjects of examination :— 

1. ORIENTAL FACULTY .—Fixved subjects :—A Classi- 
cal Language (Sanskrit or Arabic). Hlective sub- 
jects :—Two and two out of 7 subjects; of these the 


8rd subject is named “ A branch of science”; and the 
4th subject is “ A second branch of science.” 


jis” (N.B.)—-The Branches of Science above specified are 


Botany, Zoology, Animal Physiology and Geology. 

2, ARTS-FACuULTY :—Among the “ Elective subjects” 
a candidate has to take up a Branch of Science as 
specified in the N.B. ahove. 

3. Scrmnce Facurty :—The “Fixed” subjects are 
Eaglish, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. Among 
the “Elective” subjectS one and only one of the 
following must be taken :—(1) Botany and AROISey: 
(2). Physiology. (3) Geology. 

There is also a stiff Practical and Oral Hixa- 
mination, The works selected for the course 
of reading prescribed for 1906 and 1907 give a 
fair idea of what is required of an examinee in 
the various Science subjects mentioned above. 
The selection is judicious and well up-to-date. 

For the degrees of Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of 
Science, respectively, the following courses 
are prescribed for 1906, and 1907 :—- 

1. BACHELOR OF ORIENTAL LEARNING.~-Hivery can- 
didate has to tuke up three and only three subjects. 
One of these is ‘ Fixed", namely, a Classical Language 
(Sanskrit or Avabic). Of the eight “ Elective” subjects 
two are required. Of these the 4th subject is a 
Branch of Science ; arid the 5th is a, second Branch of 
Science. These two branches mean Botany, Zoology, 
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Geology and Animal Physiology. Speci. dutmission 
has to be obtained of the Syndicate siz mcnths pre- 
vious to the date of examination. 

2. BACHELOR of ARTS.—Every cand:cata has te 
take up three and only threesubjects. A. 2 urse -—Twe 
Fixed subjects, namely, English, and a Classica. 
Language. One Elective subject. of whic= a Branch c2 
Natural Science is one. B. Course :—Two Fixed subject:, 
hamely, English, anda course of Mat_ematies or u 
Branch of Science. One Elective subjees0 which a 
Branch of Science is one; or a Second Branch af 
Science in the case of candidates whc 1u~etaken = 
Branch of Science as fixed subject. 

In the science faculty for the dagree ci 
Bachelor of Arts, every candidat: hes to take 
up Hnglish and one of the six groups, 4s 
follows :—~ 


A.— Mathematics and Astronomy. 

B.-—Physies and Chemistry, 

C.—-Botany and Zoology. 

D.— Geology and Mineralogy. 

E.—Physiology. 

F.—Agricultural Science, .(inciading Torestc: 
and Surveying.) 

There is in each of these Branches sesides Paper- 
examination, a searching Practical aml an = orm 
examination. 

The text books prescribed in Bo any, Zao. 
logy, Physiology and Geology, are up-to-daz 
standard works. | 

For the Degree of Master of arts there er: 
the following rules :—- 

A Bachelor of Arts of the Pubjab University has to 
take up one or more of five subjects o which the 
5th is termed “ Science,’ i.e. Chemistry, Zoolce~. 
Botany, Geology and Physiology. 

Candidates in Science are examined in what s 
termed the Doctrine of Scientific Mctod aud in arc 
of the following subjects :-- 

(1) Physies (2) Chemistry ; (8) Zoznegy and Crm- 
parative Anatomy; (4) Botany; 
Physiology. 

The courses for M.A. reading -n Sc.ence fer 
1906-1907, especially in Botan, coclogy ard 
Animal Physiology, are of a higter order ticn 
those required in the Bombay Univers.ty. 
Well may the latter draw a lesson from these 
courses, 


(hs, Geclogy ; (3) 
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For the Degree of Doctor of Science the 
course is more searching still. A high stand- 
ard of attainment is expected. In no case Is 
a candidate approved unless he shows a 
thorough practical knowledge of the selected 
subject. 

In the Faculty of Medicine there is a Dip- 
loma (not a Degree) of Licentiate of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. A knowledge of Botany is 
required after the Principles’ of Hooker’s and 
Bentham’s Systems of Classification of Plants. 
Twenty-eight Natural Orders specially impor- 
tant in the Panjab are set down. This is a 
very wise rule. 

For the Degree of Bachelor in Medicine, in 
the Preliminary Scientific Hxamination, a 
knowledge of Chemistry, Botany, Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Zoology is required. This 
is as it should be. 

For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine 
there is no special subject set down in Natural 
Science. Under the Revised Rules relating to 
endowed Readers and Translators in connec- 
tion with the Punjab University the following 
provisions are made for the encouragement 
of Natural Science :— 

1. The Alexandra Readershipis awarded to a Gra- 
duate who distinguishes himself in Natural Science 
or Mathematics (Value Rs. 70 per month, tenable for 
3 years). 

% The McLeod-Kapurthala Natural 
Readership is awarded to a Graduate who has dis- 
tinguished himself in Natural Science. (Value Rs. 
72-14-8 per month for 8 years.) 

One of the most striking features of the 
Panjab University which greets my eye in the 
Calendar for 1905-06, is at pages 408-409. It 
consists of a Report on, the working of the 
Yunani and Vaidic Classes accommodated at 
the Islamia College and D. A. V. College, La- 
hore, respectively. The report on the Yunani 
system is by Hakim Ghulam Mustafa, M.0.1., 
B.A., Lecturer on the Yunani system, for the 
year 1903-04. It runs thus :— 

‘Tn March, 1904, 21 students appeared in the Exa- 
mination, of whom, 2 students gained half the total 
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number of marks. In July, 1904, 24 students appeared 
in the Bxamination, of whom 15 students gained, more 
than half the total marks. From October, 1903, till the 
end of September, 1904, 109 Lectures were delivered 
on internal diseases, i.e., Phthisis, Pneumonia, Pains 
in chest, Colic, and on Anatomy, Bubonie Plague, and 
on properties and uses of simple and compound drugs.” 

The following is the Report made by Pan- 
dit Amrita Lal Kavishekhar, Lecturer on the 


Vaidic Class of the Lahore D. A. V. College, ® : | 
during the year ending 30th September, 1904:-— 


“Te average number of students during the year 
was 17, and the average daily attendance was eleven. 
The number of Lectures during the year was 213. To 
the ist year students, lectures were on Sharngadhar, 
Bhav Prakash, Madhav Nidan Mul, Kanduja Nadclivi- 
gyan, and’ Madan Pal Nighantn. To the 2nd year 
students there were lectures on Sharngadhar, Bha- 
vaprakesh, Madhukosha, Sharirakasthan, Rasendra Sar 
‘Sangraha, Rasendra Chintamani, and Vagbhata. To 
the 3rd year students, there were lectures on Charak 
and Shushrut.” 

I make it a point to quote here these two 
Reports, one from Hakim Gulam Mustalia, 
and the other from Pandit Amrit Lal Kavishe- 
khar, witha view to point out to the medical 
profession of Bombay ‘the necessity of recog- 
nizing the claims of the Bombay Ayurvedic 
Institution founded by my venerable friend the 
late Prabhuram Jivanram Vaidya of Bombay. 
Unfortunately the members of the time-hon- 
oured Indian Medical Service to which 
I have had the honour to belong since 
March..1877, and of which I am now a Re- 
tired Member, unfortunately, I repeat, my 
brother officers of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice who are now ruling the education of 
our future Medical men in British Medicine 
and Surgery depreciate the merits of the 
Ayurvedic School of medicine, Therapeutics 
and Pharmacy. Dr. Popat--a former pupil of 
mine in Grant Medical College so far back as 
1876-1877 and now my friend, is at the present 
day the head of the Ayurvedic Institute 
started by his illustrious father. Ido hope 
and trust that some day the Bombay Univer- 
sity may follow the noble example set by the 
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Panjab University and give a stimulus, in 
some shape or other to the study of the rich 
literature still to be found in the Archives 
of Ayurvedic Literature especially in the 
Department of Therapeutics and of drugs ob- 
tained from the vegetable kingdom. 

Let me now examine what provision there 


.. Is for the teaching of Natural Science in the 
' Teaching Institutions of the Punjab Uni- 


versity. ‘ 


A.—ORIENTAL FACULTY :—1. Oriental College, Lahore. 
Lala Jaigopal Bhandari, M. A., is the Kapurthala 
Natural Science Reader. 2. Government College, 
Lahore.—A. S. Hemmy, lisq., B. A., M. Se., is Professor 
of Seience, with Lala Ruchi Ram Sahni, M. A., as 
Assistant Professor of Natural Science. 3. St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi.—Here Chemistry and Physics are taught 


by Professor J.S. Martyn, M. A., B.Se., and Khub : 


Ram, M. A. 4. Porman Christian College, Lahore.— 
Here candidates are prepared for Science degrees. 


Nw Vice-Principal Rev. J. H. Orbison, M. A.. M. D., is 


Professor of Biology and English. R. G. Caldwell, 
lisq., B. A., is Professor of Science and Mathematics, 
M. C. Mookerji, sq. B. A., LL. B., is Professor of 
Science. 5. Dayiinand Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 
—The School Department was opened on ist June, 
1886. The M. A. class in Sanskrit was opened in 
1895. This College was established in honour 
of Shri-Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the Founder 
of the Arya Samaj, with the following objects :— 
(1) To encourage, improve, and enforce the study 
of Hindi. (2). To encourage and enforce the study 
of Classic Sanskrit and of the Vedas. (8) To en- 
courage and enforce the study of English Literature 
(4) To 
provide for technical education in the country. On the 
Tutorial staff there are among others the following :— 
L. Hansraj, B. A., Honorary Principal and Professor 
of History, Political Economy and Veda Patha. L. 
Sain Das, M. A., Seience Professor. B. Kali Krishna 
Goswamy, M. A. Sanskrit Professor. 6. Scottish 
Mission College, Sialkote. Founded in 1886. It teaches 
up to the Intermediate Standard. Science is taught 
by Professor Harman Singh, B. A., but what branch 
of it, lam not able to say. 7. Gordon Mission 
College, Rawalpindi.—This was originally a large 
Mission High School. In June 1893 a College Depart 
ment was opened in which from 1901 instruction has 
been given upto the B. A. Standard. Professors 
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W. E. Nicole, B. A., and Harris J. Stewart, B A., teach 
Science. 8, Islamia College Lahore.—T=zekes up to 
the B. A. Standard.- S. Shah Mohannrad teaches 
Science here. 9. Randhir College, Ka,wrchela.—It 
was started by. H. H. the late Maharmah Randhir 
Singh Ahluwalia. It first taught upto the Mat ienlation 
Standard only. .In 1896, H. H. the Maberaah Jagat 
Singh gave a greater impetus to higher edueation in 
English in his State by opening F F. A. classes in the 
College. There is a well-equipped Science Lboratory 
attached to the College. * “Professor Sia Rem, B. A., 
teaches Science. The most noticeablé fertire of this 
College is that’ Pandit Vishnu Dutt, Vedick, teaches 
the Hindu system of Medicine, besides As tralogy and 
the Vedas. 10. Hindu College, Delhi. Tkis was esta- 
blished in 1899 for the purpose of giving heap but 
efficient secular edueation_side by side wih sound 
religious instruction according to the primirles of 
what is termed “ Sanatan Dharma.” fll Hindu 
students are vequired ‘to attend the Eindi and 
Sanskrit classes. Lectures on subjects cnaected 
with religion and morality are also del verec from 
time to time by qualified persons. The 4th jaar Class 
was added in 1901. Babu Nilini Nath Ecy, M. A,, is 
Professor of Science. 11. The Khalsa Coll ge. Amri- 
sar. Teaches Science for B. A. and B. Se... but the 
name of the teacher is not given in the Célendar of 
1905-06, as the B. Sc., classes were opened cnly in 
1905. 12. The MedicalCollege, Lahore—REeablished 
in 1860 for teaching Western Medicine t> tae people 
of the Panjab. The College consists of « mein build- 
ing containing a spacious Library with Lestrre Rooms 
and Museums, a large and handsome Aaatomieal 
school capable of accommodating 400 stucencs with a 
Lecture-Theatre, and Museum attachec, Shemical, 
Physiological and Pathological Laboratcries, &c. 


Major J.C. Lamont, ILM.S., M. B. C.M. Edin.) is 


Professor of Anatomy and Comparative Anat my, C. C. 
Caleb Esq., M.B., M.S., (Dur.), M. RR. ¢.S. (Sond.), 
is Professor of Physiology and Botany. 

So far for the Panjab University. 

We how come to consider the Science Ourri- 
culum in the University of Allahabad. This 
University was established in Septemker. 1887. 
The Senate has the power to confer*degrees 
after examination. In the Faculty 3f Arts 
there are the degrees of Bachelor ef Arts, 
and Master of Arts. In the Faculty of Science 
there are the degrees of Bachelor anc Coctor 
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of Science. In both these Faculties “Science” 
is set down as one of the subjects for exami- 
tion. Science here means only Chemistry, 
Physics and Agriculture. What we under- 
stand by “Natural Science” is not studied 
in the Allahabad University. It is sucha pity 
that one of the most instructive, interesting 
and useful branches of knowledge is absolutely 
neglected on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. No University Ourriculum can be 
called complete or even decent if Natural 
Science is omitted from the Curriculum. 

If my humble voice can ever reach the 
University Hall of Allahabad, its Syndicate 
or its Senate, through these pages, I would 
say to the Allahabad University, “Let there 
be more Science, more than merely the Physi- 


cal Science, let there be something more of. 


Science in the shape of Botany, Zoology 
and Geology, of the study of each of which 
there is the most urgent need in this country. 
We have had hitherto in all our Indian Univer- 
sities enough, aye, more than enough of His- 
tory and Philosophy, Ancient and Modern ; we 
have had enough of Political Economy and 
Political Philosophy ; we have been literally 
glutted with the study of Oriental and Occi- 
dental Classics. We are now having Archo- 
logy and Epigraphy. Let them all be there; 
-but the ‘cry in the desert’ of men like me 
is, let there be more ‘Natural Science’ 
taughs to the Indian University student; nay, 
let there be due, if not ample, provision made 
for teaching Natural Science in our Indian 
Schools and Colleges. Itis along way off from 
. England to India. The cry of such illustri- 
ous Scientists as Charles Darwin, Sir Joseph 
Hooper, Professor Huxley, Professor Flower, 
and Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), 
is a far-off effort, as spontaneous as it is 
genuine and generous, calling upon the Govern- 
ment of India, through the Secretary of 
State for India to encourage the study of 
Indian Zoology by the publication of that 
excellent series edited by Mr. W.F. Blandford, 
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under the name of the‘Fauna of British 
India.’ ” 


My meaning will be plainer if I quote some™ 


passages from a paper which I had _ the 
honour of reading before the Science Section 
of the Oentenary meeting of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on 19th 
January, 1905. The Science Section meeting 


was presided ever by the Reverend Dr. pet 


‘Mackichan, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 


University. With reference to the publication 
of the above-mentioned Zoological series enti- 
tled the “Fauna of British India, Ceylon and 
Burma,” I have said as follows in my afore- 
said paper :—~ 

“What was accomplished by ‘Hooker's Flora of 
British India’ inthe field of Botany is now being ac- 
complished by the series entitled ‘the Fauna of British 
India, Ceylon and Burma’, under the Editorship of 
Mr. W. F. Blandford, F. R. S., the last product of 
which was published in 1904. Itis encouraging to. 
note that this elaborate attempt to help the students 
of Indian Zoology, under the auspices of the Secretary 


of State for India in Couneil,is the outcome of an ~ 


earnest and spontaneous appeal made by distinter- 
ested English Naturalists, whose honoured names 
deserve a Jasting place in the gratitude of Indian 
Naturalists. I cannot better substantiate my remarks 
than by a direct reference to the sentiments of Mr. 
Blandford himself, as contained in the very first vo- 
lume of the series which he has published as his own 
work entitled ‘the Mammals of India,’ (1888—1891). 
‘The need for new and descriptive works on Indian 
Zoology’, says Blandford, ‘had for some years before 


1881 been felt and discussed amongst the Naturalists. 


in India, but the attention of the Government of India 
was, [ believe, first called to the matter by a memo- 
rial, dated 15th September of that year, prepared by 
Mr. P. IL. Selater, the well-known Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, signed by Mr. Charles 
Darwin, Sir Joseph Hooker, Professor Huxley, Sir 
John Lubbock (Now Lord Avebury), Professor Flower 
and by Mr. Selater himself.’ The memorial was in 
due course presented to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. It recommended the preparation 
of a Series of Hand-Books on Indian Zoology and Mr. 
Blandford’s appointment as Editor of that Series. 


This‘appeal of Mr. Charles Darwin and his co-memo-_ 


rialists was fully and promptly accepted. The day 
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when this was done will ever remain a red‘letter 
day in the annals of Indian Zoology. Indian Natural- 
ists, of all shades and capacities whatsoever, cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to the learned and disinterest- 
ed Bristish Memorialists for the mightily encourag- 
ing stimulus they have independently and unsolicited- 
ly given to the further progress of Indian Zoology. 
May the beaming torch they have lighted shine 
brighter and brighter in days to come, and show us 


“the bright-beaming light we have hitherto wanted ! 


This light comes from the West to the East.” 


Now, while I am completing my paper of 
which this is the concluding portion, well 
may Il ask, what our Indian Universities have 
done to avail themselves of the vast materials 
which have been published up to date for the 
benefit of Indian students of Indian Zoology! 
Is there any prospect near or even remote, 
for our Indian students of Zoology, of being 
blessed with a tutorial staff in at least some 


4 of our advanced Schools and Colleges? Or, 


is it to be a cry in the desert from such 


of us as are hungering and thirsting for more 


-- knowledge, in Indian Botany, Zoology Geo- 


& 


logy, Paleontology: and Mineralogy? To 
the learned Memorialists of London, some 
of whom, alas, have passed away, it will be a 
poor consolation to find that our Indian Uni- 
versities are centuries backward in teaching 
Science. I have before me, just as I am 
finishing this paper, an English Translation* 
of Dr. Francois Bernier’s Travels in, the 
Moghul Empire of India, undertaken so far 
back as 1656-1668 ‘A. D. Bernier was a very 
learned man,and @ Doctor in Medicine of the 
Faculty of Montpellier, He had travelled 
much throughout Hurope before he visited 
India. Heseems to have been a great observer 
of men and manners. After seeing the then 
existing state of society in Hindustan, he 
makes observations which may be made ap- 
plicable, especially as regards the ‘study of 


“\ science, to even the present day, speaking 


¥ 


generally, if not literally. The learned Tra- 
veller says. thus :— 
* Published by Archibald Constable, London, 1891. 
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’ “A profound and universal ignorance is tae natcral 
consequence of such a state of society .s I have 
endeavoured to describe. Is it possible tc a>tablish 
in Hindustan academies ‘and colleges pioprrly en- 
dowed? Where shall we seek fcer’founcers? Or 
should they be found, where are the scholars’? 
Where the individuals whose property i: sifliciant 
to support their children at. College? Jr if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to Cisplay so 
clear a proof of wealth?  lLast_y, if any persons 
should be tempted to commit this great nprndence, 
yet where are the benefices, the employments. tle offices 
of trustand dignity that require ability aad science, 
and are calculated to excite the emulat.cn and tire 
hopes of the young student ?” 

‘The ‘italics are mine. 

In our Indian Universities there are man> 
endowments; but only a few, very jew indeed, 
fall to the lot of the student 2% Science. 
There is no man passessed 0 snormous 
wealth that need be, under the p-esent rule. 
afraid of making a display of it 3y ‘ounding 
a chair or two of Science in cur Indian 
Universiti9s. No body would venture to call 
him indiscreet for such a display. But it is 
rare to find a rich man sufficiently cultured 
to even think of using his wealth in that 
direction. Thelate Mr. J. N. Tata was a 
noble exception. Moreover,I tmve observed 
in my former papers thet science students, 
generally speaking, after taking their degrees 
in Natural Science, do not pursu« their studies 
in after life. The reason is no> far to seek. 
In the words of Bernier, [ have already men- 
tioned it. Briefly it may be sa‘d that “ there 
are no prospects for the reilly scientific 
man”: no employment, no offize sf trust or 
dignity, nothing “to excite -he emulation 
and the hopes of the young stwient.” Let me 
quote one more passage from my Centenary 
Paper mentioned above, whica. I think, will 
be an appropriate termination af my present 
contribution to the pages of tLis Magazine :—- 

“Sir John Lubbock (now Lord évebury) as Presi- 
dent of the 4th Congress af Zoolcgy. held at Cam- 
bridge in August, 1898, in his inaugrra: eddress observ- 
ed thus :—‘ We are, in faet, on tha threshold of the 
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Temple of Science. Ours is, therefore, a delightful 
and iuspiring Seienee. What a blessing it would 
be for mankind if we could stop the enormous 
expenditure on engines for the destruction of life 
and property, and spend the tenth, the hundredth, 
or even the thousandth part on scientific progress ! 
Few people realize what science has done for man; 
and fewer still, how much more it would still do, 
if permitted! From a practical point of view, especi- 
ally as regards our food supplies and the prevention 
of diseage, the future progress of Zoology will, doult- 
less reward us with discoveries of great and practical 
importance. More students would devote themselves 
to Science if it were not so systematically neglected 
in our schools, if our boys and girls were not given 
the impression that the field of discovery is well-nigh 
exhausie™ ”’ 
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On these glorious words of Lord Avebury, 
I havein the paper from which the above 
quotation is taken, made the following re- 
mark :— . 

“If these glorious words of Lord Avebury apply 
to Great Britain, how much more truly can they 
not be applied to India? How can we fail to utter 
the same ery that has been heard from the lips of 
one who has been a mighty worker and a profound, 
thinker in the entire field of Natural History, the 
pages of which he has adorned with his exquisite 
pen for many years as an earnest and devoted student 
of Seience ?" 


Ix. R. KIRTIKAR. 
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STUDENTS AND PUBLIC MOVEMENTS 


HE acquisition of knowledge, the training 
of the body and the mind, and the for- 
mation of character,--these are the 

things that students should mainly attend to. 
Grown-up students may and should take part 
in the public life of the country in such a man- 
neras not only not to interfere with their 
main work, but rather supplement it. Occa- 
sions may arise in critical times when the 
latter must devote their time and energy to 
the work of their country even to the detri- 
ment to their studies ; for they also are mem- 
bers of the body politic; and, moreover, taking 
part in public life helps in the acquisition of 
knowledge from experience and in the forma- 
tion of character. In many countries students 
have taken part not only in political move- 
ments but have fought the fight of indepen- 
dence and lost their lives in the battle field. 
But it is plain that they must not assume 
or aspire to leadership or take a leading part 
in any pubic movement; they ought rather 
to te intelligent and observant onlookers 


* 


with a view to the acquirement of knowledge, 
and, if need be, the helpers and intelligent 
instruments in the hands of the leaders. For 
leadership requires judiciousness and ripe wis- 
dom; but the attributes of youth are energy 
and enthusiasm rather than calm judgment 
and mature wisdom. In the world’s history 
there have been, no doubt, rare examples of 
specially gifted young men who have displayed 
the highest qualities of leadership, but we are 
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not here speaking of exceptional men. ‘ 


Thisis our answer to the question whether 
students should take part in political and 
other public movements. The part that our 
boys and young men have taken in public 
movements has been of this subordinate 
description, that of onlookers, listeners and 
helpers. They have never been members of 
our political associations, delegates to the 
congress and conferences, or electors of these 
delegates; nor have their votes or opinions 
been taken in our conferences, congresses and 
political associations. 


| 
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STUDENTS AND PUBLIC MOVEMENTS 


' We hope no one is so foolish as to think 
that political agitation | is in itself bad and de- 
moralising, like lying, stealing, drunkenness, 


_ gambling or betting on the. race-course ; or 


that a movement like the Swadeshi movement 
meant for the public good corrupts men’s 
morals. Political agitation and public move- 
ments like the Swadeshi movement are neither 
“élegal, nor immoral, nor irreligious. Those, 
therefore, who are opposed to students having 
anything to do with such movements cannot 
say that those who participate in them must 
inevitably become degraded. 


_ of their opposition may be as follows: (1) stu- 


dents are unable to understand these things, or 


do not possess sufficient knowledge and judg- 


ment to arrive at correct conclusions on 


these matters; (2) participation in them leads 


to the waste of time and hence interferes 
With their studies : (3) they cause distraction 


of mind, which interferes with their studies, 


and they bias the mind; and (4) they induce 


_-habits of disobedience, lawlessness and resist- 


- 92 can certainly understand. The intellec- 
tual development and maturity of judgment. . 
-“of all men are not equal at the same age. 


ance to authority, and thus “subvert the 
traditional foundations of Indian family life.” 
These objections deserve consideration. 


(1) Students are of various ages, and at 


different stages of intellectual development. 
What a schoolboy of 10 or 11 cannot under- 
stand, a graduate or a law-student of 20 or 


Pitt the younger governed an empire at 23. 
He or the like of him may have been excep- 
tions; but it cannot be said that students as 
such cannot understand the object or signifi- 
cance of public movements. 
instance. A young man passes the Hntrance 
or WF. A. examination and engages in trade or 
accepts a post in some office, or manages 


“nis paternal estates. His class-fellow goes 


ou with his studies, passes the B.A. or M. A. 


.,exainination and begins to study law. In such 


a case, will the more cultured law-studeut 


So the grounds 


Take a concrete . 
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be considered less capable of taking intelli- 
gent interest or part in public movements 
simply because: he is a student, than his 
quondam class-iellow, who may, ho doubt, 
sometimes possess more knowledge of :flairs ? 
We are not speaking ofa purely ime ginary 
case. There are hundreds of mmmicipal 
commissioners, members of district  2oards, 
traders, merchants and landholders, wLo are 
not as well educated as the students of higher 
classes in colleges, but who are coms:dered fit 
to take part in, express opinions on. aml even 
to be leaders in public movements. Scme of 
them are not even more advanced m age 
than advanced students. We speak of age, 
as mere book-learning does not impart matu- 
rity of judgment or wisdom. As years pass, 
men grow wiser and maturer in julzment . 
through experience. But we siouid not 
forget that mere length of days dors not 
add to one’s experience. A man musi have 
the power to.acquire experience, must have, 
that is to say, the power of observation, 
understanding and reflection., A thought- 
ful and intelligent man will acquire more 
experience in a year than an wnth nking 
dullard in all his life. . 

It should also be borne in mind that in all 
countries, including those where political life 
is the most active and freest, of all thas= who 
take part in public movements, the namber 
of thinkers is small, the duty of thinking is 
left to the select few, the majority are 
followers and take their opinions anc methods 
of work “ ready-made” from the leaders. If 
these unthinking followers can. follow. why 
not grown-up students : bs 

As to maturity of wisdom and judgnent, 
we find in our country that those men 


please themselves by considering: themselves 


wise who are extremely timid and werldly- 
wise, who find the seeds of failure Lurking 
in every good movement, whose guiding princi- 
ple in life is “*‘ every one for himself, ant none 
for his country”, who are afraid to spear the 
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truth that offends the Englishman, and who 
boast of their pessimistic experiences to 
throw cold water on every good project. Far 
bette> than these men are inexperienced and 
educated young men with the fresh enthusiasm 
of faith and hope and the courage of their 
convictions. They may make mistakes, but 
they have life; the wordly-wise men spoken 
of above are dead. Middle-aged and old men 
should not think that their judgment and 
conclusions must be right in every case. It 
may not always be possible to judge of the 
present or the future by their past experience. 
History repeats itself, no doubt; but it does 
not mean that nothing more than or different 
from what one has seen or read of can 
happen in the future. It rather means that 
as in the past history of man national re- 
juvenescence has followed national decrepi- 
tude, national activity has succeeded the 
torpor of ages, liberty has followed slavery, 
. So shall it be in the present and in the 
future. It would be a mistake to think 
that no event or turn in the affairs of man 
which is of an unprecedented descrip- 
tion can happen. In this universe ruled by 
infinite wisdom and infinite power, many new 
things have still tohappen. Did the old and 
middle-aged men of India get any previous 
inklings of the new life that is undoubtedly 
stirring in the country ? It is the babes that 
awake earliest at dawn of day and are the 
most eager to greet the light of the morning. 
Similarly in the history of man, too, youth 
may awake earliest, youth may see first the 
light breaking after the Jong night of national 
dependence, decline and torpor. We should 
not, therefore, despise or ridicule their hope- 
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judgment or a trained intellect. They hear 
speeches, clap their hands, carry flags, dis- 
tribute handbills, and when necessary, eveu 
carry chairs and benches, &c. For work of 
this description a Bright, a Oobden ora 
Gladstone is not required. Our students have 
dore ‘“ picketing” work in front of shops 
dealing in foreign goods, requesting, exhorting, 
entreating people not to buy foreign articles® 
This work, too, does not require high intellec- 
tual or spiritual equipment; even children of 
10 or 12 can do it. It may be argued that 
youth is hot-blooded, and may proceed from 
enzreaties to high words and ultimately to 
blows. But such cases, if any, have been rare 
and can and ought to be dealt with according 
to the ordinary rules of domestic or school or 
college discipline, or if need.be, the Penal 
Code. Under such circumstances, the multi- 
plication of restrictive or penal legislation is,/ 
the height of unwisdom. Of course, “ picket-_ 
ing” is considered highly reprehensible by 
oiEcial and non-official Anglo-Indians. It 
may touch their national pocket.. But we do 
not see why it is morally indefensible. Coer- 
cicn is bad, persuasion neveris. In Christian 
countries, which are also the most drunken, 
on2 form of missionary work is for temperance- 
workers to stand in front of liquor-shops to 
prevent by persuasion, and sometimes even by 
gentle force, men, women and children from 
purchasing liquor. Nobody, except the liquor- 
dealers, objects to such a practice in Christian’ 
countries, though it does certainly interfere 
with the absolute freedom of purchase. We 
know foreign cloth, sugar, &C., are not like 
liquor, injurious in themselves ; but their pur- 
chase is in our opinion bad for the nation. 


But that is not the main question. The 
Auglo-Indian objection is professedly based 
on the principle of non-interference with the - 
freedom of purchase, and we think we have” 
shown that in his own country he does: not 
object to picketing in one form. Hence it is7” 
clear, when in India he objects to the same _ 


- fulness and enthusiasm. It may and does 
sometimes happen that our old experience 
preverits us like a blinder from seeing the 
new light. 7 

The way in which our students take part 
in public movements does not make it indis- 
pensably necessary to have ripe wisdom, sober 





_ part in public movements. 
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practice in another form, the disturbing ele- 
ment of self-interest comes in. 

(2). It is true that some expenditure of 
the time of students is involved in attending 
political or other public meetings or taking 
The question is 
whether we should call it waste of time and 


whether it must be held to necessarily inter- 
4 


. tere with their studies. Let us see. -Who 


has told the Government of India that our 
public movements have generally and seriously 
interfered with the studies of our boys and 
young men? Have the universities, have the 


Oolleges, have the schools complained? Did 


Government consult them, as clearly they 
hada right to be consulted? Sir H. Risley’s 
circular létter to the Provincial Governments 
on the subject does not mention any such 
thing. It seems then that Government has 


acome to a conclusion without enquiry in pro- 


wo 


—_ 


de 


™” 


~~ 


per quarters. 
Students do not, cannot and ought not to, 
devote all their waking hours (mints the 
time spent in eating, bathing, &c.,) to study. 
Is it waste of time on their part to devote 
to public movements, to attending political 
meetings, to listening to the speeches of the 
leaders of the country, the leisure time which 
they spend or would otherwise spend in idle 
gossip, loafing, card-playing, smoking away 
cigarettes, and the like? Oertainly not. But 
the objector would say, but they spend not 
their leisure hours alone, but other time also 
in public work, &c. It is admitted that this 
is sometimes true. But is legislation the 
proper remedy? Can it ever be an effective 
remedy? Oonsider what an amount of es- 
pionage (and espionage is demoralising to the 
watcher as well as to those who are watched) 
would be necessary to make any disciplinary 
rule against attending public meetings, &c., 
effective. Hven then we are sure it will 
never be practicable to enforce it properly. 
Is such a disciplinary measure sincere? We 
think not. For up to the present time even 


a7] 


in Bengal where the political ferment his %een 
the greatest, a far larger number of sfudents 
have wasted a far larger amount 0° their 
time in card-playing and other idle zu.mes, in 
bdra~-ydris (caste or village festivals in2luding 
the indigenous theatricals called j¢<ras cele- 
brated by public subscriptions), ir attending 
theatres where prostitutes are actresses, in 
holding amateur theatricals, in the -dls occu- 
pation of spectators at cricket, foot-7vall and 


hockey matches, &c., than in pute move- 


ments (including the Swadeshi an: ze boy- 
cott) and attending political meetiznzs How 
is it that Government never tocx =teDs to 
cope with this greater waste of time, and 
now issues a rescript to check the <olitical 
activity of students? The Calcutts. zreatres 
have been the ruin of a large num*er-of stu- 
dents. Government has never done sayching 
in the matter by way of restricting the liberty 
of students. Brothels and grog-shz=psin the 
vicinity of, and in streets and lar2s leading 
to, educational institutions are a= -nuch in 
evidence now as before in spite o* public 
protests. Cigarette-smoking is anc tas been 
for years a great curse to students. fovern- 
ment has never stepped their gale to minors, 
though such a law exists in many ccuntries. 
We frankly say then that we do aot believe 
that the present circular is th= cutcome 
wholly or mainly of a desire to do £901 to the 
students, « The pestiferous ‘moral esmosahere 
of the Calcutta theatres attended b+ students 
certainly vitiates their minds, if it coes not 
produce worse results; but participation in 
political movements may lead at the ~vorst tc 
waste of time. The time.lost in witzessing a 
play in these theatres is not the only loss of 
time. Eivery one acquainted with =tudents 
messes and hostels knows how afte> the night 
of a theatrical performance, day adte- day 
students spend their time in discussing the 
merits of the actresses and worse. Politica. 
meetings also lead to subsequ2ut pvzivate 
discussion, but they have their u3se3 and ne 
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demoralising effect. Soitiseasy to'see which 
- is the gréater evil. It must not be supposed 
that the trend of our argument is that as 
, students have been wasting their time in a 
dozen other, ways, there is no harm.in their 
wasting their time in an additional and new 
way. That is not what we drive at. What we 
mean to suggest is that the new restrictive 
circular letter is not the outcome of bene- 
. ficence, but of the desire of the despot to 
‘crush nationality and of the exploiter to sup- 
press the Swadeshi movement; for has not 
Lord Curzon told us that administration and 
exploitation are but the different aspects of 
the same operation ? 

It is true, as we have said before, that 
study is the main object of a students’ life, 
with which, speaking generally, nothing ought 
to be allowed to interfere. So the general 
principle to be followed is that students may 
devote their time and energy to public move- 
ments only to such an extent as would ‘not 
interferé with their studies. But as in the 
case of the other general rules, allowance 
must be made for exceptional occasions and 
circumstances. If there be any festival in a 
family, street, village or town, students waste 
inuch of their time in merry-making. Within 
certain limits this is allowable; but if the 
limits are exceeded, they are and should be 
curbed. But suppose there is illness in the 
family, suppose the father or the mother, a 
brother or a sister, falls ill. The-care and nurs- 
ing of the sick cannot be neglected. In most 
families the boys and young men have to do this 
work to the great detriment to their studies. 
What shall we think of a young man who would 
not attend a sick parent because he has no 
time to spare from his studies? Similarly, 
when one’s motherland is afflicted, even a 
young sttdent may be allowed to sacrifice 
his studies for the service of the nation so 
far as it lies in his power; for, the services 
of the adult population may not be available 
to a desirable extent in politically backward 
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countries or may -not suffice in all cases. 
We have said before that many a student in 
many aland has laid. down his life for his 
country in the battle-field. No doubt, the 
‘cool-headed,” ‘ practical,” “sober” man of 
“mature” wisdom will say, this is all nonsense, 
it Is no argument, it is mere sentiment; a 


mother is a mother, but the motherland is, 


a mere figure of speech. We confess we are 
guided by sentiment, if it be-of the right sort ; 
and being foolish to that extent must not 


argue further with people who are extremely | 


level-headed. We will only say that even 
from the most matter of fact point of view 
one’s debt to one’s motherland, to the-nation 


to which he belongs, is at least equal to - 


one's debt to one’s parents. But we do admit 
that the service of one’s parents is almost 
always sincere, whereas the service of the 
motherland is sometimes due to love of ex 
citement, notoriety, popular applause, or worse, 
But it is not the part of wisdom to counsel the 
giving up of even the genuine thing in the 
attempt to eschew its counterfeit. On the 
contrary we should try our best to inculcate 
on all Indians, young and old, genuine spiri- 
tual love and devotion to the motherland. 
Much can be learned by attending political 
and other meetings and taking part in public 
movements. These, therefore, supplement 


‘the work of the class-room. They also provide 
training and inspiration for our future citizens. 4 


We know, of course, that all political or other 
meetings are not of the right sort from this 
point of view. 
duce a bad effect on the minds of the young, 
all need not be eschewed. 

Many persons take it for granted that 
unless a student devotes all his time to study, 
he cannot acquire knowledge. This is not true. 
In America hundreds of students maintain 
themselves and pay the expenses of a Univer- 
sity education by labouring in the fields, by 
doing menial or other work in hotels and 
stores, by being municipal lamp-lighters, &c. 


But because some may pro-. 
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In India many students do the work of private 
tutors morning and evening. If the acquisition 
of knowledge is possible under these circum- 
stances, we do not understand why some time 


spent in attending meetings, &c., and this is. 


not done every day or even every week, must 
interfere seriously with one’s studies. 


4 (3). Itis true that participation in public 
‘movements may divert the minds of the stu- 
dents from their proper work. That many idle 
games and sports like card-playing in which 
students engage, and that presence in theatres 


- Where prostitutes are actresses and similar 


occupations, have this tendency, will not be 
denied. Thedifference between the two kinds 
of distraction is that in the latter there is 
no gain to anybody, but in the former some 
advantage accrues either to the students or 
their country or both. But still under ordinary 


Acircumstances we would not have students 


participate in public movements to the point 
of distraction. 


a 


Here an important point falls to be consi- 
dered. Student life is a stage of preparation. 
One may ask, preparation for what sort of 
future career or life? Do we want the-stu- 
dents to be mere monastic book-worms, or 
useful citizens? We should think that they 
should have such a sturdy and hardy manhood 
that no evil influence can undermine the 
, sanity of their mind and character. There is 


“<9 Sanskrit verse which lays down that they 


aa 


alone are self-possessed whose minds are not 
affected even when the cause of perturbation 
exists.* Hence we should not make our 
students like those’ children whose parents 
by excessive clothing and excessive protec- 
tion against sun and rain and cold have 
made them so tender that the least exposure 
brings on illness. Let them be accustomed 


from their early years to distraction and 


4 


—; 
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excitement. We do not say, throw them into 
AN 
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the whirlpool of excitement, or the fire of 
distraction, all at once. But w= <b firmly 
say, inure them by degrees to the 7ear agitat- 
ing, exciting and perturbing facts cf tas world; 
let them learn to be self-controlled nd mo- 
derate in speech and action, in tLe nidst of 
excitement and sensational incidents. Theirs 
is not to be a cloistered calm, but she calm in 
the centre of the storm. If you be a “=al well- 
wisher of the students, tell them no. to for- 
get the main objects of their stage of life, 
even while participating in public niovaments.: 
And it is not political movements ws2¢ that 
produce rancour and party feeling al warp 
the judgment. Religious movemsnts have 
done it toa far greater extent. Bat -ancour 
and party-feeling are not the necesrary or 
only outcomes of religious aod pcliz cal ac- 
tivity. 

(4), We have now to consider the las: abjec- 
tion. We find some difficulty in uncers arding 
the terms of this objection. Whet xind of 
lawlessness does political agitation breed? . 
Let us say once for all thatwedc uct think 
it lawlessness for students to di: exrything 
contrary to such arbitrary circulucs as the 
Carlyle Circular or’ the Risley’Resezpi If 
bureaucrats do, we differ on first o2rrcigles. 
Lawlessness must be understood in izs t niver- 
sally accepted sense, the sense in -hi: h it is 
understood in all civilized countries und in 
this sense, we emphatically say th.t our 
students as a class have never beer, nc ever 
have shown a tendency to be, lawless. Let 
those who think otherwise confrort Ls with 
facts. As to disobedience also, we ib not 
think even students are bound to obe; without 
protest every order, however unrea: onxdle or 
arbitrary, issued by superior authority But, 
as a rule, they should be amenable to school 
or college discipline, and that, as & ciags they 
have always been to a far greater exc2art than 
students in Westernlands. As for resistai c2 to 
uthority, the history of England aad Scot- 
land is the history of resistance to lesootic 
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authority ; and our students would be less than 
men if they did not think it their duty to learn 
. the correct lesson from British history and 
literature. It has been always the favourite 
device of autocrats and bureaucrats to hurl 
anathemas against lawlessness, disobedience 
and resistance to authority, when they really 
‘Intended to suppress protests against or 
resistance to their own lawlessness, their own 
disobedience of the divine law of righteousness, 
and their tyranny. Neither our leaders nor 
our students have ever resisted the just exer- 
cise of authority ; even when authority has 
been arbitrarily exercised we have erred 
generally in the direction of non-resistance. 
It, is sheer impertinence on the part of officials 
to think that Indian parents and instructors 
do not understand the difference between 
‘rowdiness and a spirit of independence, or 
between disobedience and courage of convic- 
tion. The real reason why Sir H. Risley has 
issued this edict seems to us to bea desire 
to erush the spirit of nationalism at the 
very incipient stage. If Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment had said so with brutal frankness, what 
a relief it would have been. But we do not 
appreciate the philanthropy which professed 
anxiety for the “traditional foundations of 
Indian family life” without having First done 
ANYTHING to adequately punish and extirpate 
those demons in human shape in Hast Bengal 
who have organised a campaign of rape. 
What other foundation of family life can 
remain if the chastity of womanhood is out- 
raged with impunity? Gangs of scoundrels 
have been. roving in search of prey in parts 
of Hast Bengal and committing depredations 
unchecked. Evidently, Government thinks 
our students are more dangerous and require 
more curbing, and more urgently, too, than 
these scoundrels. What a fine sense of pro- 
portion and urgency it has! 

Lét us, however, suppose that Government 
is sincerely desirous of securing the traditional 
foundations of Indian family-life. It perhaps 
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refers to parental authority and filial obedi- 
ence. Ifso,it is a gratuitous supposition that 
our boys and young men participate in public 
movements without the consent of their 
parents or In disobedience to their’ parental 
authority. It may be trueina very few cases, 
but in the vast majority of instances it 
is not so. But supposing the official sup- 


position is true, is it within the province of | 


the duties of a State to prop up parental 
authority? If it be, we would challenge the 
Government to be consistent and thorough- 
going. Large numbers of persons become 
converts to Christianity or other faiths against 
the wishes of their parents or other guardians. 
Oan or will Government legislate to prevent 
such conversions in order to uphold parental 
authority? Oan or will’ Government stop all 
preaching which incites people to forsake their 


ancestral faiths and thereby disobey their a 


parents ? Oan or will Government- stop the 
Zenana missions, which undermine in the 
sacred area of the Hindu home itself the 
foundations of family life, and often kidnap 
young girls? Every plank in the social 
reform platform goes against the rooted 
beliefs of the orthodox Hindu community. 
But large numbers of our young men are 
supporters of these reforms, 
disobedience to parental authority. Will 
Government for the sake of consistency 


legislate against students having anything 


to do with the social reform movement ? 
Taking the official supposition that our boys 
are Swadeshists, boycotters, picketers, con- 
gress volunteers, “national volunteers” and 
honorary hawkers of country-made goods, 
against the wishes or injunctions of their 
natural guardians, to be true, it is also true 
that they (such of them as are) are adherents 
of religious or social reform movements in 
far more pronounced antagonism to the 
opinions and authority of their parents. No 
doubt, officials possess sufficient arrogance 
to think that they know more about our- 


clearly | in 
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social and family conditions than we do. 
But that arrogance will not deceive us. Nor 
will the professed desire to do our boys good 
deceive. There is a Bengali proverb to the 
effect’ that she who loves a child more than 
its mother is a witch. And we think it 
incredible, too, that disciplinary rules which 
, ave really necessary and good for schools 


'~and colleges should not have been introduced 


long ago in England, but should have been 
reserved for the special benefit of Indian 
students and their teachers; for, we suppose, 
there is some political agitation in England, 
too, in which English students take interest 
and part. Is ita fable that political subjects, 
contemporary, present-day, curreut political 
topics, are discussed in English University 
Unions and Debating Societies? Isit a fable 
that students take part in electioneering cam- 


«_ paigus in England? Is there less scholarship 


in England for thatreason? Or are the tradi- 
tional foundations of English family life sap- 
ped thereby? Or is the insulting suggestion 
meant to be made that the traditional 
foundations of Indian family life are laid in 
abject servility ? Indian students are far 
more tractable and far less rowdyish than 
English students. If it be said, England is 
not India, that is equivalent to saying that 
repression of patriotic feeling is not required 
there, but is necessary here for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery. Even if English students 
did not take part in public movements, ours 
should. For England is a free country, but 
we have yet to win freedom; and the stu- 
deuts are our future workers, who require 
training. 

Taking part in religious, social and other 
movements aud attending religious, social and 
other meetings also divert the minds of 
students from their studies, cause loss of 
time, and when they are of a reforming ten- 
dency, they induce disobedience and resistance 
to parental authority. We, therefore, think, 
that students should be forbidden by Govern- 
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ment for consistency’s sake ta ustend all 
meetings of whatever description eud so take 
part in all public movements. Students 
should also be provided at Government ex- 
pense with patent ear-stoppers, when they go 
out for their walks or for marketing &c. 
Students should prepare themselves for the 
work that they must do in life. It is the 
duty of every man to join and frrther all 
movements for the public good. =ublic life 
like everything else requires a long veziod of 
apprenticeship. We, therefore, co nct see 
any harm in advanced students ~axing suck 
subordinate part in public movem=zrrs es they 
are fit for and as they may be assizued Dy the 
leaders of the community. Nay, it -s Lecessary 
that they shduld do so. There is not the least 
harm even in small boys listen:ng to the 
speeches, no matter if they be politicsl, of gooc 
speakers, and attending great politic] gather- 
ings for witnessing such inspiring svexes. The 
seeds of patriotism should be sown carly in life. 
BHven boys and girls should receive .sssons in 
patriotism; but we cannot undevstand how 
such lessons can be entirely wer-po.itical. 
Not only should they receive Irssons, but 
even they should he asked to do s mething 
and sacrifice something for ‘their country. 
Just as in a family, even little cu_ldven do 
household work according to their hamble 
capacity, so also in the househol< of our 
motherland, even children and yocth must 
practically feel and show that they cre parts 
of a whole. The mere acquisitioa of know- 
ledge is not their whole duty. Tn2 actual 
value of what they do and sacrifice fcr the 
motherland does not much signify, ske feeling 
of membership of the national fam.y is the 
real thing. Of course we do not mean that 
there is no other work for the couutr, except 
political work that is patriotic. But we can- 
not exclude politics. Children kept entirely 
segregated from politics can never become 
thoroughly patriotic. The Hmpire Da; ce-ebra- 
tion in schools is a political celebretwon. But 
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itis a celebration from the Hnelish point of 
view. If such a celebration is permissible for 
English and Indian boys, why proscribe politics 
in India, except to insult her and perpetuate 
her slavery ? In England and other civilised 
countries even in elementary schools boys 
are taught the duties of citizenship. Many 
other methods are adopted there to rouse pat- 
riotic feelings in their breasts. In our country, 
unlike European and Burasian boys, Indian 
boys carmot become volunteers. The books 
they read do not and cannot contain a single 
passage appealing to their patriotic feelings 
or their spirit of independence. And now they 
must not even attend public mectings and 
listen to political speeches. We think Govern- 
ment should now order them hot to read 
any Indian newspaper and gradually close all 
schools and colleges. 

What is history but to a great extent 
politics exemplified? If students are allowed 
to read history, we do not understand why 
politics should be tabooed to them. No 
doubt, the officialised Calcutta University 
has already begun to be cousistent and 
has practically “boycotted” all history. As 
we showed in a note in our April number, a 
man may now graduate M. A. in Calcutta 
without knowing any history! Tn western 
countries, however, not only is past history not 
tabooed. but even contemporary history, which 
is almos. synonymous with politics, is taught 
in such school journals as the School World 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Politival science is a branch of study in the 
Allahabud University. Has it any connection 
with politics or has it not? In teaching it, 
must the professor draw, is it possible for him 
to draw. all his illustrations from past history ? 
It is no doubt true that past politics do not 
excite, perdurb or distract the mind as much as 
present day politics. But we have said before, 
that the aim‘is not to avoid all disturbing causes, 
but to become self-possessed in the midst of 
them. Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India was long 


a school text book in many provinces of India 
perhaps it still is. Oould it or can it be taught 
without discussing contemporary Indian po- 
litics in the class-room? It is well-known to 
all teachers that students (both school children 
and young men in colleges) become thorough- 
ly grounded in what they learn, only if they can 
verify their lessons by actual observation 
This applies as well to history 
science. Party struggles, political contests, 
struggles for independence in various coun- 
tries in the past, become luminous, and their 
lessons are driven home to the mind, when we 
find similar things happening in our own day. 
We are positive and say from experience that 
history can be properly taught only with 
reference to contemporary home and foreign 
politics. If such teaching cannot be had in 
schools and colleges affiliated to and recog- 


nised by the official Indian Universities, and if 


we want to give our boys the right sort of 
education, we must have in increasing num- 
bers thoroughly independent schools. 

We agree that in the class-foom, in school 
or college, politics should not be discussed 
(as that is not the proper work of a school) 
except what may be necessary to elucidate 
@ passage in a text-book or a lecture; but we 
think this exception indispensably necessary. 
Outside school or college hours, there is no 
reason why school or college buildings should 
not be used for political or other meetings 
ofa legitimate description. The Risley cir- 
cular lays down that “If certain students of 
an affiliated college do attend political meet- 
ings, and there so conduct themselves as to 
hring undesirable notoriety upon their college, 
or do engage in political agitation ‘In such 
a way as to interfere with .the corporate 
and educational work of the place, and stil] 
more, if such propagandism assumed the form 
of picketing, and open violence,” the local 
Government would be bownd to procure the 
withdrawal from the college, at any rate 
for a period, of the privilege of affiliation 
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to the University. The very vagueness of 
the “if"s here is highly dangerous. If any 
students misbehave, let them be punished 
¥ according to the laws of the land, or of the 
College or the University. It is unreasonable 
to punish their college. We have already said 
4 that so long as force is not used, or threats, 
y_ picketing cannot be objected to. Open vio- 
jJence is punishable according to the Indian 
Penal Code, Further penalties are super- 
fluous and objectionable. 

Sir H. Risley has indulged in some hair- 
Splitting distinctions between schoolmasters, 
* professors and their students. But practically 
| they are all reduced to the same level. In- 

structors in Government service must observe 
the conditions of their service. But the 
curtailment of'the liberty of other instructors 
is highly arbitrary and despotic. The 
Risley sermon says that “A. school-master 
has aright to his own opinions, as much as 
any one else,’—then follows a beautiful 
“but, ”—“but he is subject to very special 
responsibilities, and it is recognized in’ every 
| civilised country, that these responsibilities 
| limit the extent to which he is entitled to 
give expression to his individual views.” 
Sir H. Risley must consider England as the 
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most civilised country on earth. ‘Vill ie tall 
us what political disabilities sx 1021-a.asters 
are subject to in England? The sezmoa then 
goes on to prescribe disciplinary =ction if tie 
unfortunate ‘Indian school-master vw th’ b.s 
“special responsibilities” fails tc conduct 
himself as a very good boy acecrding to tae 
bureaucratic code of morals étc eticuet.2. 
As to college professors, they must also ke- 
have like very good boys, thaaya 3 ightis 
older boys. 

With their poor pay and dt tralgery, 
school-masters and professors har= alredey a 
hard lot. Now that ignominiou: -sonlitioas 
are attached to their work, we ate afrec:l edr- 
cational work is bound to lose all {8 ettra-- 
tions for all self-respecting me. «f «ibility. 
But we think teachers and profe-scers i: indé- 
pendent institutions should not sthiait o this 
insult, this encroachment on t 22 fert,. 
They should go on boldly tak 12 pert a 
politics as hitherto. And those wmong them 
who have any manhood in inen woud 
perhaps feel impelled to increase +beir public 
activity. No one can afford to scl ais birta- 
right for a mess of pottage. He wcull be a 
disgrace to his community who woull cc so, 
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LINDE CONTEMPORAINE _ 
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“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
| To see oursel's as ’ithers see us!" 


INCE this devout wish of Burns is 
not to be, what would we not give 
to know what others outside Anglo- 

a Indian influence think of us and of our 

aspirations! Even so modest a wish seems 
dificult always to realise. Every cold 

. weather India receives a thousand American 

and continental visitors. The majority of 


them are mere sightseers, whc 29 over the 
country whistling for want of [hcuglt; to 
who India. is nothing more <han ¢ land 
of Tajmehals and Fatehpur Sikris, ‘and ofa 
brown seething mass of lank-legzec, g oggle- 
eyed humanity in no way to be d Tsven .iated 
from the Abyssinian or the Amer-ccn Indiaa. 
There are others who preterd .o 30mr- 
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thing better, and are anxious to give the 
world the benefit of their experience. Unfor- 
tunately for us they prove nothing better 
than unconscious human gramophones, and 
record but Anglo-Indian pride, prejudice, and 
preconceived notions. Of those who have 
the capacity to see and judge for themselves, 
independently of the ‘ Burra’ or ‘Chota Sahib’ 
at their back to put notions into their pates, 
or to sei them right on matters from finance 
to famine, how few put their impressions of 
this land of many woesin black and white, 
either through modesty or a sense that they 
should not in any way touch the ‘woli-me- 
tangere plant of British prestige, or -what is 
more probable still, through a fear of the et-tu- 
Brute ery of Anglo-Indian Society which had 
petted; lionised and féted them with prover- 
bial Anglo-Indian hospitality. A small hand- 
ful of these who have the courage of their 
opinions, and criticise without fear or favour 
men, measures, and methods, what martyrdom 
do they not suffer! Anglo-India cries them 
down as traitors and ingrates, and the beard- 
less’ Anglo-Indian Sub from his oracular 
chair heaps- his choicest epithets ‘on their 
devoted head.’ They are Paget M. P’s.; irres- 
ponsible busybodies ; cheap notoriety hunters ; 
rabid Anglo-phobists or worse. Anglo-India 
emptied its vials of wrath on Bryan, -not 


forgetting to havea fling at his humble origin. 


Pierre Loti it never forgave for having studi- 
ously avoided its blandishments. Loti found 
ple&Asure in the company of men of “colour” 
and steered clear of the ‘Sahiblog.’ For the 
sin of mixing with the canaille, and the crime 
of neglecting the “heaven born,’ for his bold- 
ness in proclatming that he had come to India 
to see the Indians and not the ‘sun-dried’ 
bureaucrats, how was he not calumniated! 
Anglo-India sedulously spread the report 
that he was a Russian spy and what not! 
The very title of his book ‘India without the 
English’ set the Anglo-Indian papers raving 
at the impudence of the thing; it threw these 
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old women of the male sex into hysterics to 
think cf the day when the wish might crystal- 
lize into fact. And there are many more noble 
souls, whom I need not name, who have 
suffered as much or more in silence for the 
sake of truth, for championing the cause of 
the ‘ pelitical pariah.’ 

Men of this category are so rare, so few 


and far between that we make no excuse in 


introducing to our readers M. Hrnest Piriou, 
a professor in the University of Paris, whose 
book L'Inde Contemporaine et le Movement 
Natiozale is another bright confirmation of 
the saying that those at a distance see more 
of the game than those who are init. The 
volume forming one of the ‘ Bibliotheque 
ad’ Histoire Contemporaine’ issued by the 
house 3f Felix Ancan, is the outcome of one of 
those tours round the globe which, thanks to 


cal 


the generous foundation of M. Albert Kahn, uf 


enable young French Professors of the 
University of Paris to see and study religious, 
social and political movements all the world 
over, to enlarge their horizon, to cosmopolise 
their views before they settle down to their 
University work. : 


M. Piriou has studied India behind the 
mud walls, in the palaces of its princes, in the 
mansions of the rich and in the humble dwel- 
lings cf the middle class. He has mixed with 
all sorts and conditions of men; he has seen 


the land as very few have seenit; he has read _ 


it as an open book. In his ‘L’Inde Contem- 
poraize’ he deals with all those forces which 
are to-day putting new life into this moribund 


‘mass, inspiring it with new hopes and’ new 
ideals undreamt of before, shaping out a new ° 


India and ushering forth the bright dawn with 

illimitable possibilities of a glorious day. 
Although ‘he treats of subjects that are 

so wel known—the Indian Village, the Indian 


Town. the New Society, the Political Situa- 


— 
‘ 


x 


tion, the Musulman Opposition, the Hconomic ies 
Situation, and the Indian National Congress;-- * 


things, that have been discussed threadbare 


~~ 
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but all the same these are the questions and 


problems on the satisfactory solution of which | 


hangs our national progress, our very national 
existence, and hence, they are never stale, they 
are of perennial interest to us. The views 
of a Frenchman, a foreigner, an unbiased 
onlooker on these matters assume a freshness 
and novelty all their*own and when they 
sare one with ours come upon us as a pleasant 
surprise. We will not detain the reader 
any longer from enjoying M. BPiriou’s views 
‘on our political situation. In the present 
issue, we shall give his views on the Musal- 
. Man opposition, which, we trust, will be very 
opportune at a time when the question is 
agitating the minds of thoughtful people of 

all sections, 


) 


‘The Musalman Opposition. 


-* Le bel avantage, que de pouvoir crier aux Hindous ; 
Nous avons la cangue, mais vons Vavez aussi, et rivee 
par nos soins”.—E. PiRiou. 


The animosity between Musalmans and Hindus.--- 
_ The uplifting of the Musalman.—The foundation of 
the Aligarh College.—The entente Anglo-Musalman 
against the Hindus.—The cardinal point of English 

- policy in India. 

India is a world. In this vast peninsula 
which stretches from the Himalayas,to Ceylon, 
one hundred and twenty different languages 
or different dialects are spoken. The colour 
of the skin varies infinitely, from the pure 
white in the north which shades, darkens, 
colours, bronzes in proportion as we descend 
southward bordering almost upon the central 
African black. Look at the crowds which 

~ move in the great cosmopolitan towns: what 
features, what different ethnic types! The 
etbnographists lose themselves in these 
varieties. There is, however, a principle of 
unity, and itis this: India.is Brahmanic. It 
was a branch of the: great white race (the 
~ conquering races called Aryas) which gave 
Hindustan its religion and its civilisation. 
The infusion of Aryan blood was light. . But, 
the influence of these tribes was greater, 
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specially as they brought a superior civilisa 
tion. — . 3 

However it is necessary to exclude sixty 
millions of Musalmans, who constil 1te outside 
this vast Hindu community, a comp=ct group of 
dissentients. There is in India at the present 
moment a Musahlnan question. Tocsclare that 
a great current of nationality is 4mrrying the 
masses of the country towardsa un:cy of which 
we have already a glimpse, is not to say that 
all racial hostilities, all rancours are miracul- 
ously being swept away before its onrush. 
No, alas ; but who had foreseen shat Indian 
nationalism would give birth to a Musalman 
nationalism, first sulky, then hostile and 
aggressive ? Question of race? aot at all: 
for the Parsis, though wealthy are in the 
front rank of the apostles of Ind-an demands. 
Some rancours and mistrusts of ol=, no doubt. 
but with new susceptibilities and, more 
than .all, a divergence of momentary anc 
partial interests are widening z difference 
which a clearer sense of common aad lasting 
interests shall, I am sure, brids2 over. Ar 
any rate the most dangerous enemies o 
Indian politics are the Musalmans. And ther 
have not stopped midway, they Lave thrown 
themselves into the arms of-tie English sc: 
warmly opened to receive them. These irre 
concileable enemies of the day <efore, arti- 
ficers and victims of the revolu-ion of 1857, 
are now the bodyguards of the Virteroy. 

The Indians when they become very trouble- 
some ate shown the sword of tie Musalmaz 
hanging over their heads. The nsnace even 
is not necessary. When the Incians strong 
in the opinion of the nation, demand simul- 
taneous examinations in London =nd in Indie, 
it is so easy to tell them, with surled lips: 
“Hirst begin by coming to an understanding 
amongst yourselves, and by coz verting the | 
Musalman.” The Musalman opposition is uw 
marvellous. resource. The Eng-:sh, I beg af 
you to believe it, know how = draw fine 
effects out of it. . 
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- Jfever this misunderstanding, so skilfully 
“nourished, happens to clear up, the Mnglish 
would be the most disconsolate. For this 
Islamic bloek is a force, and on this block, this 
solid: point d’appui revolves Anglo-Indian 
policy. 
ae 

-The magnificent progress of the Musalman 
expansion stopped in Asia as wellas in Hurope 
at the beginning of the 18th century. By that 
time there was probably not a nook of Asia to 
which he had not penetrated by raid or con- 
‘quest. He even introduced himself into China. 
Cne dey I was much surprised to discover 
in the heart of Cambodia, in a miserable 
thatched hut, some prostrate men who were 
reciting: “There is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is his prophet.” India, this prey 
which tempted all the world, was invaded 
early in she 12th century by.the Pathans, then 
“py the Moghuls, coming from Persia and 
Khorasen, who gave the peninsula a period 
of prosperity and unheard of splendour. The 
great Akbar married Rajput princesses; he 
chose his governors and his generals from 
among the warlike chiefs of the country. 
That wes a wise Indian policy which gave the 
‘indigenes’ their legitimate share! It was the 
corner stone of the empire. It was not followed. 
Aurangzeb, who was a fanatic, wanted to 
convert by force all his subjects; he raised 
at Benares, on the sacred eminence, a mosque 
which still insults the Hindu pagodas. This 
unwise policy produced its effect. With the 
passing away of Aurangzeb began the dissolu- 
tion ; Eujputsand Mahrattas accomplished the 
ruin, aad when the Kuropeans came, there was 
no empire, but independent fiefs, inthe midst 
of an indescribable anarchy. 

The Musalmans of to-day are the degenerate 
and despoiled children of the Pathans and the 
Moghuls, or at least they flatter themselves 
tobe sc. for how many are there, to speak 
the truch, in whose veins runs the pure blood of 
the conquerors? The evaluation is difficult. 
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George Campbell speaks of five millions. These 
five millions would be the genuine descendants 
of the officers and functionaries of the Moghul 
Court. The other fifty millions and more, are 
Hindus by race, whom the scimitar or interest, 
and rarely persuasion, has converted to Islam. 
Entire villages were circumcised by force. 
Such conversions in a country like India were 


necessarily superficial. When a Hindu becomes™ 


a Mahomedan, it means that to his ever open 
list of gods he has added. a new deity. Will 
Allah be so exclusive that so many idols rever- 
ed from such along time, and whose resent- 
mentis to be feared, must needs be sacrific- 
ed? This is what Ibbetson wrote in the census 
report of the Punjab in 1881, which is the bre- 
viary of the Anglo-Indian administrators: 
“The local saints and gods have still their 
sanctuaries in villages which are wholly 


Musalman, and they are regularly venerated # 


by the majority, although the practice is on 
the decline. The women are the first in this 
path, and a Musalman mother who neglects 
to sacrifice to the goddess of the small- 
pox, endangers the ‘life of her infants...The 
Brahmins officiate at the marriages side by 
side with the Musalman priests. The super- 
stitions have remained intact. A functionary 
relates that having entered an inn one day in a 
Hissar village, he found there the owners busy 
purifying the idol in an oil bath, while a 
Brahmin was reciting the sacred texts. They 
appeared a little put-out at being surprised 
in the act, but explained that the Mullah, at 
the time of his last visifr.“Juious to see the 
ido], had ordered them to bury it. But the 
Mullah was gone, and here, afraid of the 
vengeance of the idol, they were endeavour- 
ing to make reparations for this somewhat 
rude treatment.” ‘And the Brahmins are the 
most tolerant people on earth. Do we not see 


them devoutly following the Musalman pro- | 
and celebratmg the Muharram — 


cessions, 
festival, like pious Musalmans ? This is delight- 
ful, and this proves aWove all, that, when 


*. 
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¥ best of terms. 
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‘people speak of fanaticism and irreconcileable 
hatreds, they deceive us. The Hindus and 
the Musalmans in the villages live on the 
People often complain of the 
thousand interdictions and prohibitions, sacred 
or otherwise, which make of the person, or the 
_ dwelling of the Hindu, an object which nobody 
-dare touch. The least movement might bring 
about such grave consequences! Things being 
so, provided no violence is offered to his 
scruples, the Hindu is the most tolerant man 
in the world. 

But the true Musalman is a fanatic. In the 
towns, where he lives by preference, the dis- 
sensions are full of sound and fury. Still these 
quarrels, which sometimes explode, are a little 
artificial. The Musalmans form a large part 
of the city population. They are grouped 
specially in the north-west and north of 
India, in the valley of the Ganges. Half the 
population of Bengal is Musalman. They are 
numerous in the provinces of the north- 
west and the Punjab; at Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
- put lately flourishing capitals and intrenched 
camps of the Moghuls. Their ancestors lived 
in these imperial Versailles, great dignitaries 
and great functionaries or small artisans 
nourished on the crumbs of the Court. The 
red sandstone forts and the white marble 
mosques still raise in profile their delicate 
cupolas against the clear blue sky, but of the 
emperors and their Court, only the memory 
remains. The descendants of those who gave 
India a period of prosperity and splendour 
are in misery. They have suffered more than 
the Hindus, because the power was taken 
away from them, and because they have not 
been able to understand or to adapt oon 
selves to the new conditions. 

Such a fall is not without bitterness, not 
without regrets. The Government has had 
the shrewdness, aided besides by circum- 


stances, to exploit them to its own advantage. - 


In the presence of public opinion, availing itself 


of this hostility between the Hindus and the - 


‘mouthful of you.” 
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Musalmans, which the Governmert sti:s ur 
to some extent, it may very well s3), with all 
the appearances in its favour: “'T> go away. 
would be wanting in duty; les us remain 
at our post, which has been con:ced to us 
by Providence; for the day of om departure 
will be a signal for civil war. Nevar, let it 
be clearly understood, never wil :he Musal- 
mans agree to be governed by the Bengalis.” 
And the Government turning towards she Ben 
galis: “ Our presence in this count:t ts for your 
good; for, you know it well, no sooner we 
withdraw, the Musalmans will maxs but ¢é 
What fine dis nterasted- 
ness! They only remain at thea post to 
prevent a frightful conflagration. Sut wha. 
precisely is this menace of a civil ar? It is, 
in my opinion, ascare-crow. In 1.18 villages 
the disagreements are so little merked thaz 
one would ‘not know how to dist_aguish the 
believers of the two religions. But im sue cities, 
we were told, it is not the same. The explc- 
sion is always to be feared. In 1£93—it is noz 
so distant—blood flowed in the stre2z+ 0; Bom- 
bay. In a conflict between the Hizdlus and thse 
Musalmans 80 persons were killed anc 1undreds 
were wounded. And the same yea. the United 
Provinces, where the Musalmans form half the 
town population, furnished other examples af 
these fanatical explosions, which ony a firm 
hand is -capable of restraining. 3ut thes= 
troubles are rare. They are sevez=ly checkec. 
I know a country of Hurope whk=r2 passions 
which are not religious, cause, in epi-e of the 
display of troops, very serious aud specially 
frequent disorders. And this ccc=rtry has 3 
little more than one-tenth of the sopulatioz 
of India. No, if it really exist, tars fanatic 
hatred ready to flare up—althougL che temp- 
tation is great to magnify, and even tc 
stimulate it, for the sake of a \arr cbvious 
interest,—there is the risk of the most terrible 
conflagrations. The indigenous pofi:e, and tits 
English tand will not be able ta extinguish 
them so easily. Here and there f ctions take 
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place, and burst: into sparks. “You see the 
danger,” they cry. Ido not see it: India is not a 
powder mill. There the greater part of the po- 
pulation is peaceful. India need not vaunt its 
toleranc=, she already possesses it. This re- 
mark was made to me by a professor of 
French in the University of ' Bombay. 
Here,” said he “ Brahmins, Maulvis, Parsi 
priests, and even Christian priests sit at-the 
same table, without exorcising themselves.” 
It is the climate that requires it. Do you 
know who are the provokers of these trou- 
bles of which I have spoken? Some over- 
‘zealous maniacs, who have founded societies 
for the protection of cows and the shelter- 
ing of animals. Bombay possesses a hospital 
for invalid and infirm animals. The blood 
flowed for the fault of these persons so tender 
at heart. Lately, the Maharaja of Cashmere 
prevented, under pain of death, I believe, the 
eating of beef throughout his dominions. I 
admit it is a little hard on the English. The 
Musalmens eat no pork. And hereis an oppor- 
tunity for playing tricks! Some wicked wags 
hung up a piece of pork in the Jumma Musjid 
at Delhi. The Mahomedans made a vigorous 
repartee: they. killed a coW in a pagoda, and 
with its blood they bespattered the idols... 
This is anodyne enough. The enlightened 
Hindus committed similar excesses towards 
their own co-religionists. And yet the Hindu, 
_With exceptions, is a model of tolerance. 

But when the Hnglish threaten the Hindus 
with the Musalman bogy they make an an- 
achronism. Are the Musalmans so terrible, 
so energetic? This is much less true of the 
Musalman than of the Hindu—Mahrattas, Raj- 
puts and Sikhs who demolished stone by stone, 
in the 1&th century, the magnificent Musal- 
man edifice—to the great profit of the Bnglish. 

i s eK 

The truth is that the animosity between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans was getting 
weak and dull with the years. During the 
revolt of 1857, the common enemy was the 


t 
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. the divine incarnation. 
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Englishman. The Musalmans- passionately 
took part init. Since the last thirty years all 
this has changed. The Hindu is thg, common 
enemy of the Musalman-and the English, 
leaguéd together against all expectation. 
Surely the volteface is ‘complete and curious: 
A man who exercised a great influence over 


1 


his co-religionists, made it his aim to: ATOUSC 


in them the pride of race and a sense’ of: 
their interests. His name is well known in 
India : his name isSayed Ahmed. ‘The master- 
stroke of English policy was in, discerning 
what precious aid this unexpected and: as yet 


unavowed ally was bringing them. It covered | 
him with caresses it monopolised him. “For, . 


not only did it co-operate with him with all 
its power in the uplifting of Islam, but 
it accentuated the rivalry between the Musal- 
mans and the Hindus; it cunningly threw 


} 


among them the apple of discord, so that the F 


newly-born Musalman party -soon became, 
in the hands of the Viceroys, an instrument 
to oppose the Indian demands with. 
- Consequently, what has happened? A 
movement insignificant in appearance in the 
beginning but in reality very important. It 
began with the foundation of the Aligarh 
College in the North-Western Provinces. The 
founder was a mystic, he had nothing in com- 
mon however with the Faqirs and the Mahdis, 
who appear one day and disappear the next 
disconcerting their followers who believe in 
India has seen a num- 
ber of these Mahdis, for Mahdism is throughout 
the Musalman world a chronic phenomenon, 
but normal like an epileptic crisis. I have 
already mentioned the initiator: he used'to 
call himself a Syed, that is to say, a descen- 
dant of the Prophet. A - Punjab proverb, 
which is put in the mouth of newly converted 
Musalmans, says: 

I was a weaver last year, this year a Sheikh Iam : 

If grain is dear next year,-a Syed I shall become.* 


% Another version. 
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kX jects of Syed Ahmed. 
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-In' other words, -it is only ‘necessary. to 
be rich in order to be descended in the direct 
line from Mahomet. Syed Ahmed had other 
titles: he was, if not a descendant-of the Pro- 
phet, at least a Musalman of ancient lineage, 
and belonged to an influential and respectable 
family. : 

- The Kuglish Government made him a Judge. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, Sayed Ahmed tried 
unsuccessfully to restrain his co-religionists. 
It was easy enough to foresee a severe re- 
pression. Syed-Ahmed was a witness to it, 
and since then he reflected on the means to 
prevent the recurrence of such a thing. . 

Such was the starting point. I give here 
the words of Mr. Morrison, the Principal of 

the Aligarh College, which I visited in 1901: 
“It was my predecessor especially who 
received all the confidences and all the pro- 
The Syed never 
entered into the details of the teaching and 
the studies of the College; that was the 
business of Beck. He spoke English with 


_ great difficulty, but as an administrator, he 


was very able. He often told me how the 
idea of the College came to him. The revolt 
of 1857 had left him terrible memories: and 
a great deal of alarm for the future. The 


- vision of accumulated ruin among his com- 


patriots, the innocent. paying for the guilty, 
haunted his spirit. A second revolt and the 
whole community would be annihilated. But 
how to prevent for ever a return of these 
horrors? By drawing nearer, according to 
him, the two societies-—English and Musalman 
—which were ignorant of one another, which 
forgot themelves and swore at heart eternal 
hatred towards each another. Where were 
the reasons for this hostility? In fact they 
existed nowhere: it was only a misunder- 
standing. The Syed proclaimed abroad his 
connection with the English: he showed him- 
self eating and drinking in their company. 
This created scandal; and the cause of the 
rapprochement was hardly advanced. The 


. even making an attempt to do sa. 
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Syed was a-seer. The perusal ol. certair 
texts of-the Quran struck him zivdly. He 
believed these texts to be the roire of the 
Prophet himself, who spoke to kim directly. 
He believed he heard every daz the most 
distinct call: ‘Go unto my psopre; point 
ye out to. them their fallen coccition anc 
raise ye them up.’ The means which he 
definitely resolved upon was the creation oi 
educational institutions. The pre ucice o- | 
the Musalmans against the Burvpears was 
due to their ignorance. That is how he was 


brought to devote his life and forsun= to the 


Aligarh College, which I shall wake you 
visit, and which it is our ambisicn to raise 
to the status of a University. ” 

The idea of founding this College came tc 
the Syed after much groping in tne dark. 
At first he wrote in Hindustani a samphliet _ 
on the causes of the revolt of 1857 and he 
requested Sir Auckland Colvin <o help him 
in translating it into English. Vous he saic 
in substance was that the revc.t was .due 
more to misunderstanding than ta ary ill-will. 
The Hnglish and the Indians live on the samc 
soil without knowing each otker. withou: 
Lhey take 
no steps to understand each othe. J may be 
permitted to add here that wha> was true 
in 1857 is still more so to-day: she Englisk 
do not go to the Indians, and tee neuntaic 
not moving, the Indians take cars not to 
do like Mahomet, and go to tke mountain. 
remedy,. said Syed Ahmed, for this 
painful situation was to bring sog=ther the 
two races. The day when they vill know 
one another, they shall learn to HEe, az leasz 
to respect one another and th= probiems of 
Indian administration shall be vary much 
simplified. Throw open, said he, she Legisla- 
tive Councils to the ‘indigenes’, It- is neces- 
gary that the authorised represertatives of 
the country should give. their advise in ths 
making of the laws. .Nothing beszer could 
have been said... The idea put forward by the 
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Syed ix 1857 has been successful since, but 


a thing wholly unexpected, against his 
~own will. When the National Congress 
pressed to obtain for the ‘indigenes’ an entry 
into the Legislative Councils, whose voice 
was it which was raised in protest? That of 
Syed. Ahmed. The radical of 1858, with the 
halter round his neck, confessing his error, 
had the bitterness to see realised a reform 
betrayed by him, but taken up by others. 
It was obtained in 1892. At-this date, the 
Syed had been hypnotised by the Hindu 
peril. Sir Auckland Colvin told us that on 
reflexion, the-project appeared to the Syed 
adventurous ‘and impracticable. How to 


bring tegether, round the same table, men 


of different races and origins, who. have 
probably not one principle in common, who 
do not talk even the same language? There 
will be < nice confusion of languages, not one 
iinderstending the other. If youdesire on the 
contrary,that the discussion be really useful, 
it is necessary that the ‘indigenes’ who are 
consulted, should be educated in English, and 
initiated in western culture to know how to 
- express and to freely discuss their ideas. They 
should be purged of their ldcal prejudices, and 
of their dogmatic intolerance. And that is 
why, before risking a premature experiment, 
the work of education should be taken up. 
That is sensible. This sudden change is 
not so difficult to understand. The Syed was 
the very first to be frightened at the conse- 
quences of his own proposition. The Hindus, 
fire speakers, although somewhat loquacious, 
brilliantly defending’ the rights of the ‘in- 
digenes!’ the dumb Musalmans painfully 
following what was being said at the Council 
table, that is what he saw. There was 
nothing so pressing as a burnishing up of his 
co-religionists. It was on account of ignorance 
that they were not obtaining their legitimate 
share of political influence. The Government 
gave its offices to those who could show a:dip- 


loma; now the Musalmans had their hands 
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empty. The Sayed understood that without 
the English Government’s support he could 


not buildup his educational work: all the _ 


more reason for drawing nearer the Musal- 
mans to the Knglish., To them he declared, 


he preached, he proclaimed his devotion, his — 


loyalty. The misfortune of his compatriots 


was in keeping aloof from, in looking down 


upon the English schools, in ignoring the pre- 
sence of the English government in India: 
the attitude of sulky and imprudent infants, 
of silent and useless protestation which would 
only injure the protestors. The Syed was 
always preaching a loyal rally round the 
existing institutions. And why was he 
brought to oppose the Hindu agitation? May 
be because he saw in it a disloyal agitation, 
with complications and dangers, but really: 
because the progress of the Hindus menaced 


at 


i 
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the immediate interests of the Musalman_#% 


community. 

The policy of the. Syed is contained in 
these three words: Hducation, loyalty, oppo- 
sition to the Hindus, 

The worst -menace to the future of Islam 
was, in fact, ignorance. The number of 
Musalmans who attend the primary schools, 
is perhaps greater than that of the Hindus: 
but beyond that, in the secondary schools, 
at Oollege, in the University, the Musalman 
student is a rarity. After all the reform 
of Macaulay is null and void for the Musal- 


man: those who know anything else besides 


Hindi or Arabic, those who go beyond the 
education of the mosque, those -who know 
Hnglish,. and have become Huropeanised, they 
are an imperceptible minority. When I say 
this, I speak of the first three quarters of the 
last century. The action of the Syed has 
completely changed these things. This condi- 
tion was due to a first ostensible cause: to the 
secular University education. “If the State,” 
very well said Sir William Muir, “taught 
Christianity in its’ schools and colleges, 
the Hindus.and Musalmans would object to 
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it; for the same reason a Christian govern- 
ment could not teach the dogmas of Hinduism 
and Islam. The State is not indifferent to~ 
the general principles of morality; but all 
that concerns religion, the State ought to 
leave it for home teaching.” - Such is the 
necessary policy of the English in India. In 


_this conglomeration of religions it has taken 


part neither for nor against any. It does 
not ‘recommend even its own; it simply 
requires that they should live at peace. It 
was exactly this natural and secular State 
education which the Musalmans did not 
want. It excited the suspicion of the least 
hostile. For it is not sufficient to say like 


Hunter, President of the Indian Education - 


Commission, that for an orthodox Musalman 
Kducation, in the proper sense of the word, 
includes réligious instruction. The .fact is 
that it is almost exclusively religious. The 


Quran is the basis and the substance of it and — 


it is imparted at the mosque. I have seen at 
Oairo in the vast ancient mosque of El-Hazar, 
the Arab students: grown up young men, 
seated on carpets, their books scattered round 
them, with a porringer and some Indian-corn 
bread, reciting aloud the verses with a sway~ 
ing of the body. What is precisely the value 


- of this eduction? Ihave heard it said, that 


the Maulvis, in India, understand as little of 
it as their pupils. The Quran is not under- 
stood: the true dogma is smothered wider 
the superstitions, This was the authorita- 
tive opinion of Syed Ahmad. And when 
@ young man has undergone this sort of 
training, either he lacks the taste or the time 


to pursue other studies. The young Brahmins ~ 


—it is remarkable—have neither these repug- 
nances nor these prejudices: the “ Godless” 
Schools do not disquiet them. -Hunter adds 
another cause: most of the Musalman fami- 


‘lies are too poor to maintain their children 


bee} 


at college during a long course of study. 


To be able to draw the Musalmans out it~ 


was necessary to solve this double problem: 
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1st, to combine the teaching of the mosque 
with that of the University, the ‘yucar with 
the languages and sciences of z:e West ir 
the same college; 2nd,to give an elucatior 
as cheap as possible. Such a colluge coulc 
only be founded by the Musalman community 
Syed Ahmed appealed to the genecosity 0° 
the subscribers, and, for the grants of the 
Government of India. 

This did not go on alone. Noting a:armec 
so much some ‘of the best fr:ends of the 
Syed as this idea of combining the Englisk 
school with the Mosque. Conservatir es clear- 
sighted enough to divine thas sut cf this 
formidable competition the mosque will no: 
come out victorious, they feare> that their 
traditions, that thier national’:y perhaps, 
would go down in this experiment. The 
Syed fought for ten years againzt :he indif- 


ference of some and the hostility of the 


others. He hada high and tenacio.s faith 
the Quran did not prevent him from erjoying 
the Bible. He dreamed even of reconciling 
them. At any rate, he thougit that the 
mosque had more to gain than to ‘oss from & 
contact with the University. Fos al that he 
so ardently desired was a reg:nevation o: 
Islam, politicaland religious. The two did noz 
live apart in his: thoughts. He wzs rot afraid 
of the light of the West. The p-_re doctrine 
of Islam-~-it was his conviction--hac rothing 
to fear.from European lteratvire. szience, 
and history. On the contrary— it was his 
ardent hope~ the Quran better known and 
better comprehended would induces a return 
to monotheism, which, a parasit «¢ vegetation 
of polytheistic idolatry, growing im India like 
the jungle weeds, was choking. 

However, if the Government of _ndia had 
not come to the succour of the Syed, the 
work would have ‘been in danger. It subsi- 
dised the. college, and made a “vee gift o* 
land to it. The Musalman princes; Nawabs, 
and the most powerful of these tha Nizar 
of Hyderabad, subscribed generousl7. They 
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were followed by Hindu Rajas, in particular 
by the Raja of Benares, whom we found by 
the side of the’ Syed breaking lances against 
the National Congress. ‘In the beginning the 
Hindu students were more numerous than the 
Musalman. The distrust took long in dying 
out. It was only in 1883, under the direction 
oi the English Principal, Theodoré Beck, that 
the College became a.Musalman institution. 
It had opened the elementary classes in 1875. 
In 1878, Lord Lytton laid the foundation 
stone. Then the scholars began to flow in, 
not only from the neighbourhood but. from 


“all parts of the peninsula, from the.Deccan 


and the South, in spite of the distance. The 
two main sections, the Sunnis of the north 
and the Shias are reconciled at Aligarh. Half 
an hour is reserved ‘for theological instruc- 
tion. The success of the College was due to 
‘the collaboration of Syed Ahmed'and Beck. 
The Syed by his prestige, by his authority 
over his co-religionists, made the college 
popular. He made the students come, and 
it was Beck who undertook the internal 
management. To-day Aligarh sends up to the 
examinations the majority of the Musalman 
students, In 1900, of 30 Musalmans admitted 
to the B. A. degtee of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, 21 were students of Aligarh.’ The wish 
of the Syed. was granted. The Musalmans 
provided with diplomas could now compete 
with the Hindus. Better still, Aligarh car- 
ried a reputation as a model Institution. An 
old boy of Aligarh was a.title to be proud of. 
.The best Musalman families were eager to 
send their children to it. 

In 1901, when visited the College, the two 
men who had made it- successful against all 
obstacles, were just dead within a short inter- 
val of each other. .-The Oollege could now 
live without its founders. I have already 
‘spoken of -the new -Prineipal,. Mr. Theodore 
Morrison. He was giving me, very kindly all 
the details of the history of the College, and 
of the organisation. of the Musalmau party, 


first cricketers in. India.” 
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which, as the worthy successor of Beck, it is 
his ambition to pit against the national party,* 
when Madame Morrison opened a door and said 
only these words : “ The Queen is dead.” A 
thunderclap in the room would not have been 
more effective. The Principal abruptly stop- 
ped his words, as ‘if this national grief com- 
manizled silence. -He confided me to the good 


care of a young Musalman student, who took 


me through the - corridors and the: lecture 
rooms, for all the professors at this news had 
dismissed their classes. The college buildings 
are like those of ‘the English Universities. 
Each student has not only his chamber and, 
what in this country is a compulsory. acces- 
sory, a bath room, ‘but also a study room 
supplied with useful books, and’ prints of 
Queen Victoria, of the great minister Chambh- 


erlain, trinkets purchased in the ‘bazars; 


and a verandah. This is-for work if 


one desires it, or for repose. This boarding ~ 


house is not as with us, a lddging. The 
student has his: home and his liberty. My 
young guide made me walk over the vast 
cricket field, then deserted, and ‘he. said, 
full of manly enthusiasm: “ We are the 
Of: this he was 
specially proud. That was a piece of English 
work: Beck made athletics compulsory. 
An English Judge of Allahabad, in his add- 
ress to the. students of Aligath, declared : 


“ Whatever powers of decision ahd judgment os 
I possess, l owe. them to athletics. ”: | 


What a revolution !- Compare this College 
with the Mosque at Cairo, or rather with the 
College at Benares, where poor sorry fellows 
—lean and pale, half naked, legs crossed on 
their mats, motionless like the Yogis, with a 


fixed and vague -stare,—-discourse on the 


Three Vehicles. 


a 
I reacd_in an address. to Sir John .Strachey, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 


’ * Mr. Morison is now a MemVer of the India : Council. 
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Provinces, written under the inspiration of 
the Syed :— . 

“While some of our countrymen devote their 
energy to agitating their political grievances, real or 
fictitious, we, humble subjects of Her Majesty, have 
never forgotten the truth of the proverb : First 
deserve, then desire. Weare gnided by the profound 
conviction that our only chance of success under the 
British government is education ; therefore, our prin- 
cipal object is to increase amongst our co-religionists 
We are proud to 
see among the objects of our efforts the elements of 
loyalty towards the Government at the same time as a 
desire to advance our own national interests.” 


The Aligarh College is the first stone of this 
building. The University movement, accord- 
ing to the Syed, is the starting point of a 
more extensive movement. The question is 
nothing less than the political and religious 
awakening of the Indian Musalman. All 
thoughts of aggression, for the present, and 
for the future, against the English domina- 


AXtion, have been discarded from it from the 


outset. On the contrary the Musalmans offer 
themselves as allies, as Mamelukes, of the 
existing regime. To be the best Musalman 
means at the same time the most loyal sub- 
ject. For, EHuropeanisation, which to-day is 
the condition of national elevation, will bring 
together the two races, which are only se- 
parated till now through mutual ignorance. 
The ardour, the loyal faith of the Syed, recog- 
nised neither. limit, nor objection. At the 
time of the visit of the Orientalist Blunt, 
he spoke these words, which must have sounded 
strangely, in the ears of some of his hearers 
who had’ not so freely rallied [round the 
loyalist standard.] “There is certainly no- 
thing in the wish for sympathy between the 
Musalman and the Hnglish to surprise any- 
body. At no period, has any circumstance 
been able to give rise to'sentiments of hosti- 
lity between ourselves and the Hnglish, either 
inspired inthe English a desire for vengeance, 


.or, in us a jealousy of their growing prosperi- 


ty.” He admitted that the Musalmans were 
once the masters of India, but he added: 
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“When the English established the r dominion 
in India, the latter was a.poor wicow waiting 
for a husband...and we, we heped in the 
extension of the British rule, in furtheranc: 
of our well-being. Weand the English na- 
tion, we are joined together like the two blades 
of a pair of scissors *...It is  =ur “ardenz 
desire that British rule should continue-noz 
for along time, but till eternity in the in- 
terests of our country. Therefzze, there is 
no reason to suppose why there szould not be 


‘sympathy between ourselves and the Eng- 


lish, and by sympathy I mean ths brotherly 
and: friendly sympathy which we see in Mr. 
Blunt.” And was it really Sv=d Abmec 
who said this? Yes. Therefore. those who 
imagine that between Islam aml Hnglanc 
certain memories, not yet forgc ten, stanu 
in the way of the rapprochement, c> that some 
cause of discord might arise, they know nothing 
of history ...Isit not rather Syed +hmed who 
forgets it in his loyalist fervour ? H-w cleverly 
he passes the sponge: but do you think tha. 
the jealousy, the rancour, the fanaz tism whicL 
burst forth only half a century ago, a coo., 
bewitching breeze has made them disappea? 


as if by miracle? The fraterral sympa- 


thy of which the Sayed speaks ‘s nothing 
more than a spontaneous outkarst of the 
heart. The truth is that English occupation 
is an old accomplished fact to wh-th willingly 
or unwillingly you have to submit. at least in 
appearance. The old wound has <«en healing 
little by little, while a fresh wo.ind, more 
smarting,—of all the humiliation and self-love, 
is breaking out and growing bigge=. It is the 
Hindu, the conquered of to-day, w zo, not con- 
tent to be richer, more educated, rore civilis- 
ed,is raising his head and demandirg noisily a 
place at the Government table. 

That is the miracle, that is the motive. 
hardly: dissembled, of these tencer caresses. 


of these fratenal embraces! 
“ Did not the Syed say also: “The Hindus and the Musalmans are 
like the two eyes of a beautiful maiden’?. — 
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The English, it: is well understood, give a 
' vigorous shake to the hand thus offered, not 
however without misgivings. The advances 


and coquetries of the Sayed were at first met, 


with a cold reserve. The grants took some 
years to come.” Was this distrust or rather 
this sentiment due to the fear that in counte- 
nancing the rise of Islam and Musalman 


nationalism there was the risk of creating an _ 
enormous force, less manageable and less 


_ guidable, which some day might let loose the 
tempesis? Ibelieveso. The Sayed persisted ; 
he carried the day. Sir William Muir, and 
after him the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
North-Western Provinces, Sir John Strachey, 
Sir Auckland Oolvin, and the Viceroys 
favoured the movement. They brought to the 
College at Aligarh words of official favour. 
Lord Lytton laid the first stone. They hoped 
to raise in this way an advanced citadél in 
the heart of India. “You have a’ perfect 
right,” said Sir John Strachey at Aligarh “to 
have national aspirations and not to forget 
your past. It isa great thing for a people to 
have a history. 1 honour the Musalmans for 
their pride of race and religion, and I am sure 

that these sentiments allied to those which 
education and knowledge will give them, will 


make of them not only men, but the best - 


citizens and the most loyal subjects.” Some 
years after when Strachey wrote his ee on 
India, he was still of the same opinion. “The 
fear sometimes expressed of a general explo- 
sion of Musalmans fanaticism in India, and 
ofa rising of Islam against our government 
has no grounds to rest upon. If Islam con- 
tains elements of political danger, they are 

nullified by the fact that the Musalmans hate 
the idolatrous Hindus more than they detest 
the Christians, and that the Hindus will 


never degire a restoration of Musalman sup- 


remacy... The existence side by side of 
these hostile faiths is one of the strong points 
in our political situation in India. The better 
classes of Musalmans are for us a source 
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of strength and not of weakness. They form 
a minority, comparatively small, but ener- 
getic, whose political interests are identical 
with ours ; and who, under no circumstanées 
whatever would prefer a Hindu domination 
to ours.”” ‘ 


That is clear. The alliance is formal, and 


‘the cardinal point of Anglo-Indian policy 


is at Aligarh, 

Their political interests are identical with 
ours: these words must have struck you no 
doubt. The English like to repeat it. What 
do they mean? That the Hindu agitation 
which menaces so many Anglo-Indian in- 
terests, threatens for the same reason and 
in the same manner the Musalman inter- 
ests. Suppose the Hindus get the power. 
They- are, it must not be forgotten, an im- 
mense majority: is it not inevitable that 


r, 


} 


with a government by vote and election the _ 


Musalman minority will be swamped? Still 


more; who can guarantee that the Hindu 
majority, masters of power, will, not yield 


to the temptation of crushing a minority, 


whose oppressive fanaticism they have not as 


‘yet forgotten? And the Nnglish do not spare 


themselves iu exaggerating the peril: they 
trot out the spectres and the bogies, and 
make appear in the horizon the bloody clouds 
which presage merciless wars. They know 
well, I should think, that these are but half 
truths. They not only appeal to the interests 
but to the passions, on which they 
cleverly work. It is very fine tactics, enrol- 
ing in its service, under colour of espousing 
their cause, the Musalman party disturbed at 
the progress of the Hindus. . 
At the head of their political programme 
the Hindus place the access to power. 
And to avoid a foolish bargain, they ask for 


simultaneous examinations in India and in © 
Is it favourable to the interests /¢ 


London. 
of the Anglo-Indians ? 
Musalman interests? 
moment; because 


No. Is it against 


very 


Yes, at the present 7 
the Hindus have the . 
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‘chance of outstripping the Musalmans in 


the competition. The alliance is made on 
this point. Since 1878 about a sixth of the 
posts in the Civil Service have been reserved 
for the ‘indegenes.’ But contrary to the 
principles in force the posts are filled on other 
considerations than success at the competi- 


y tive examination; at the pleasure of the 


Viceroy and the governors of the Provinces. 
The selection is made from policy. Under 
these conditions, the Musalmans can enter by 
the hack door. They obtain a.larger portion 
of these posts than their competence or 


their numbers would otherwise assure them. 


There is the apple of discord. When a commis- 
sion was appointed in 1888, to study the ques- 
tion of Simultaneous Examination, a long 
procession of Musalmans was seen to pass 
in defile before it. Was the Commission con 
vinced that ten Musalman testimonies were 
not worth one Hindu evidence? At any rate, 
it appealed to numbers. All the Musalmans 
pronounced against the Simultaneous Hxami- 
nation: Sayed Ahmed led the chorus. When 
the National Congress was founded, the Sayed 
saw in it a disloyal‘ agitation. This is the 
prelude, thought he, of a second revolt. He 
tried to give ablow to the Congress by 
bringing the Nawabs and Rajas together in the 
“Indian Patriotic Association,” which was 
dissolved soon after. It raised the cry of 
war against the Bengalis attempting to 
storm the citadel of power. If the Simul- 
taneous Examinations were adopted, “No 
face but that of the Bengali would be seen 
in the Courts of Justice. I am pleased to see 
the progress of the Bengalis... but do 
you believe that the Rajput and the Pathan 
would live in peace under the Bengalis ?” 
And further on: ‘If the English leave India, 
to whom will the power belong? Is it 
possible that the Hindus and the Musalmans 
would sit on the same throne. No, certainly 
not. The one will out of sheer necessity push 
the other down. But, remember that the 


Bt) 


Musalmans, although they are lest numerous 
than the Hindus, although there are ver, 
few of them who have received a superior 
English education, are far fro being insiz- 
nificant or weak. Probably b- -hemselves3 
they will be able to maintain thez sositioz. 
Supposing it is not so. Then cur Musalmen 
brethren, the Pathans, will rm dcwn ths 


.mountains, like a flight of locus-s,—res, like 


a flight of locusts they will courss down--ar | 
will make the blood flow from <h; frontie*3 
of the North to the extreme lim <= cf Bengal.” 

This war cry remained withztu: en echce. 
The strange coalition, whick ftrmed thea 
Patriotic Association, broke up cuitkhy, whia 
the National Congress of Ind-a. is full ‘af 
vigour and life, and the Bergz_is 3re raising 
the tone of their demands. Tl2 Masalmen 
effervescence was artificial. .-»me one—iz 
was the Principal of the Alig=rl College, 
Theodore Beck—blew vigorously oa shis fire 


fire, which went out like a fire of trigs. Bex 


and Sayed Ahmed are deac. Their policy, 
Imposed by their memory, is followed by 2 
fraction of the Musalmans. A great man’ 
others, and the most enlightene, -al y roun J 
the Hindu opinion. There were Zfusalmazs 
from the Punjab at the Neticaw Congress 
of 1900. These deserters, eve7y dey mo-2 
numerous, alarm the Nawahs who are st] 
under the fascination cast by toe Saved. If 
came upon Aligarh in full polemizs, and I hel 
the impression that the Colere was 1 
stirring hot-bed of intrigues. HEveryboc.7 
seemed there busy sharpening avrows. Séma 
one was preparing a series o° erticles, if 
which the signatory, an influe:tial Nawac, 
knew not a word of Hinglish. The preseat 
Principal Morrison, who feels a ~ctat.on as 1a 
statesman, has taken up the role »f Beck, Tia 
Pioneer of Allahabad has pukBsired severz! 
of his articles outlining a vast programmie, 
creation of committees, founding cf Ghrarien, 
and journals. Musalman opinion s an-y weal, 
he says, for want of organisation 
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' . Shall: I risk on the future of Islam in India- 


a prophecy ? No, not even a wish. For the 
worst thing that one can wish is that this 
enterprise may succeed as their authors 
‘desire. To remove the lid of this Pandora box, 
‘Which is Islam, what short-sightedness! It is 
far from my thoughts to keep the Musalmans 
ignorant and inert. Let them be educated, 
but tomomentarily bar the way of the Hindus, 
by awakening in the Musalmans the pride of 
race, by rekindling old rancours, by appealing 
to instincts of envy and brutality,-by sowing 
thus with a secret band the seeds of discord, 
this I can hardly understand. Olever you may 
call it, but what to call such a policy ? Such 
a policy has a band over both eyes.. For with- 
out being at all a prophet, it would be easy 
to foresee that Musalman fanaticism once 
exasperated, will not respect the Huropeans. 
When. they have once tasted blood, believe it 
well, they will ‘prey upon their conquerors. 
Mr. Morrison shakes his head at this idea. 
When I asked him what sentiments the Musal- 
mans of India profess towards their brethren 
of Asia and Europe, he replied: “They know 
nothing. When they do not know what is 
passing a few paces from their village, how 
can they be expected to know what is going 
on in Hurope?- They speak Hindustani; a 
very small number read Arabic. On this 
account they are unable to know their 
religion, their history and those of the other 
Islamic communities.” However, some echoes 
of the Armenian massacres produced a com- 
motion in the Musalman society. They took 
the Calii’s part. At certain dates there are 
iluminations in India iu honour of the Calif of 
Constantinople. And the Calif, successor of 
the Prophet, endeavours by sending missions 
and travellers to keep up intercourse with 
the faithfals of Asia. 

Now, what they are doing to-day, the diffu- 
- gion of religious instructions, the teaching of 
Arabic, the recalling of traditions, all this 
will make this, Pan-Islamic entente all the 
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more easy. May be, the Viceroy will have 
to count with the Calif one day. 

Yet to-day the majority of the Indian 
Musalmans are Musalmans only in name; 
adoring idols, observing caste, in what are they 
to be distinguished from their compatriots? 
What will be the result of a religious crusade ? 
To bring back these infidels to a more strict 
Observance of the faith; that is little likely ; 
while there is the chance of embittering the 


‘religious differences, and of exciting the one 


against the other, the two communities which 
were iorgetting the little which separated them 
and were carrying on their reciprocal toler- 
ance to the point of worshipping at the same 
altar. Allah was not jealous of the homage 
offered to Krishna!...... There is, [ know it, 
a political question. The Musalmans are not 
ripe for the reforms demanded by the Hindus, 
and these coming first will reap all the fruit 
of it. If the chestnuts must be drawn out 
of the fire, let it be for the English. No: on 
account of the English or on account of the 
Hindus, that is a humiliating role, unbecom- 
ing the Mahomedans.: The glorious advantage, 
-—is the power to say tothe Hindus: We have 


the cangue,* but you have it also, and riveted 


through our solicitude. The conflict between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans is passing. 
The Musalmans may stop it by the diffusion of 
education amongst their community. 

I would remind them of the Hindu apologue. 
Two cats ina village found a loaf of sugar. 
There came a monkey, who, while they were 
quarrelling as to who should have it, said, 
“Peace be unto you! What are you quar- 
relling about ?”—The sugar is mine, said one 
of the cats.—-No,it is mine, interrupted, the 
other.—“It seems to me,” said the monkey, 
“that both of you are right. Bring me a 
balance.” Then the monkey broke the loaf 
in two and he placed one on each pan. One 


A Chinese pillory carried on the shoulders. The convict is unable 
toreach his mouth or defend himself {rom insects, and is thus depen- 
dent on the good offices of his friends. 
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AN INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


of these pieces was heavier than the other. 
To equalise them he bit a portion off it......and 
. he continued biting off bits until there was 
nothing left. _— 


D9_ 


' * After all,” said he, “I have say taken m- 
share for the trouble [have underzone. Peace 
be with you my friends!” 

Ki. PIRIOU. 





AN INSTITUTION 


there is any record wasa hospital merely, 

namely, that founded by St. Louis at 
Paris in 1260, specially for crusaders who had 
lost their eyesight in Egypt. There have been 
many such hospitals, where no attempt at 
education was made. J. Bernouilli seems to 
i have been the first (in 1657) to teach a blind 
girl to write. But it was Valencia Haity of 
Paris who in 1784 made the first successful 
attempt to educate the blind. To him is due 
the honour .of instituting a movement which 
has resulted in the establishment of institutions 
for education, and workshops for the training 
and employment of the blind in all civilised 
countries. They may be divided into six 
classes: (1) Schools for resident pupils; (2) 
combination of school and workshop, (3) 
workshops, (4) asylums, (5) school and asylum, 
and (6) workshop and asylum. 

In many countries the State provides for the 
education of the blind. In India we have not 
arrived at that stage yet; though the Govern- 
ment and municipal bodies make small grants 
to schools founded by private persons. or 
societies. The institution of which we are 
going to speak in this articleis called the 
Industrial Home and School for Blind Children. 
It is situated at 58, Hlliott Road, Calcutta. 
It was founded in 1897 by its present Principal, 
Mr. Lal Bihari Shah, a Bengali Christian. Its 
object is to provide poor ‘and helpless blind 
children of any creed or caste with a home. 


re first institution for the blind of which 


FOR THE BLIND 


and to educate them in such a manner as 
would enable them to earn ar independeczt 
livelihood. The children are cdmitted frcee 
and receive board, lodging «and all other 
requisites free of charge. They are given 
general education according to the Brathe 
system, and are taught bamboo and cane work 
as well as music. At present sac only indus- 
trial work they learn is the maxing of cane- 
chairs, chiks, &c., but if sufficien: funds are re- 
ceived, they may be taught othe> handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, mat-weaving, &c. TlLs 
home is supported by voluntary subscriptioas 
and donations ‘and two annual grants W 
Rs. 250 each made by the Bengcl Governmeat 
and the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. 
the start, the Founder had to send whatever ° 
little money he had and mortgage his wife’s 
ornaments, and thus sumehow or other su:- 
ceeded in his effort to maintain and educate a 
few blind children. The instisution has no 
building of its own. It is loca: ed in a hired 
house for which it pays a monthly rent of 
Rs. 62. 

We shall now narrate the listory of tae 
institution in the words of its Founder aad 
Principal :— 

* The Home has a long history of iss own, but here 
I intend to state in a few lines the ircidents that ‘ed- 
me to found this institution and othe> important end 
interesing facts. 

“In the-year 1894, I had the pleasure of beng 
acquainted with Mr. L. Garthwaits, B. A., (Loni), - 
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Fellow of the Madras University and late H. I. M. 
Inspector of Schools, Madras, who taught me the art 
of teaching the Blind. With all reverence to. my 
teazher, IJ would like to say that he taught me only 
the primary method, that is, the formation of letters 
and characters by means of raised dots. However, 
after a few month’s stay in Calcutta, he went back 
piving me the following certificate:--‘He knows 
the Blind Alphabet well and can _ transliterate 
correctly. He would be able also to teach the 
Blind.’ 


“Now, before Mr. Garthwaite left Calcutta, he 


formed an association—THr BENGAL CHRISTIAN ASSO-~ 


CIATION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. It was 
arranged that I should be appointed teacher of the 
Blind School which this Association would start, 
But, nearly four years elapsed and no school was 
started by the Association. 

ef However, in November, 1897, [ happened to meet 
the Rev. Mr. Jewson in front of the B. M. Press. 
The reverend gentleman asked me, after some 
conversation, why I could notstart a Blind School 
“myself. { told him that it was very difficult to get 
the blind, as most. of them were beggars and unless 
they were given board and lodging, it was impossible 
to bring them to school, and Tf being a man of poor 
means could not venture to start a Home without any 
funds. He, speaking in the biblical language, advised 
me not to “have the pound kept laid up in a napkin.” 
He made me remember the verse, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” Thus we both came to 
the conclusion that I should start a Home and Sehool 
for Blind Children without any further delay. We 
then went under the tree in front of the B. M. Press 
and Mr. Jewson offered ashort prayer to the Almighty 


Father asking Him to bless the work that was going» 


to be started. 

“ The next day, 1 published a circular informing the 
public that parents or guardians of blind children, 
who desired such children to be educated, were re- 
quested to consult with me. How great was my plea- 
sure when, after a week, I founda blind man coming 
to my house and desiring to be taught that he might 
read and write. 

** Meanwhile, feeling the necessity of fully master- 
ing the arf of teaching the blind, (for, at this stage, f 
knew only the method by which “ blind” letters are 
made and not the method of teaching Arithmetic, &c.), 
I began to communicate with the British and Foreign 
Blind Association of London and brought Instruction 
Books and apparatus from them. I then came to know 


- ters with types. 
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thesystem well and began teaching the blind man 
whom f have mentioned before. 

“With this blind man, 1 started the Home and 
School in the month of November in the year 1897. 
Next year in March three more boys came. 

“When these boys, in the course of a year, learnt to 
read and write, I thought of making my institution 
known to the public. Iwent to Mr. K. C. Banurfi, 
M.A. BL. He examined the boys and granted me a4 
certificate. In March, 1899, the First Annual Meeting 


' of the Home was held in the General Assembly's Ins- 


titution Hall under the presidency of Mr. Banurji. 
There was a large gathering, as it was altogether a 
new thing to Calcutta, nay, to’ whole Bengal, for a 
blind man to be able to read and write and ‘work out 
sums. ”’ 

There are at present 13 inmates and 2 day 
scholars. Most of the former are orphans. 
There are two girls. The first pupil the 
founder had is now a teacher in theschool. An- 
other boy is working as a preacher in Kalna_ 
under the Rev. McNicol, two others are” 
with some Indian bands of musicians, and one 
boy, how a young man of 25, has become skilled 
in cane-work earning Rs. 15 or Rs. 16 a 
month. 

There are at present four teachers, Mr. 
L. B.Shah, Principal, his son, Mr. A. K. Shah. 
Headmaster, Mr. V. C. Nath, music teacher, 
and Mr. 8. O. Sen. The two last named gentle- 
men are ‘blind. There is also a cane-mistree, 
while Mr. L. B. Sbah has learnt cane-work 
and teaches the boys himself. 

The most advanced of the boys at present 
in: the school, is reading his English Third 
Reader and Bengali Bodhoday. As for Arith- 
netic, he knows up to Fractional division. The 
progress in the school has been slow owing to 
there being no printed books for the blind in 
Bengali. Mr. Shah has invented a process of 
printing books for the Blind in Braille charac- 
But owing to want’ of suffi- 
cient funds this important work has not yet 
been taken in hand. 


‘ One of the ex-pupils of the Institution knows 


as faras Stocks in Arthmetic and Simulta-_ 


neous Hquations in Algebra. 
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NOTES 


The history of some of the inmates possesses 
a painful interest. 

A Punjabi blind boy was aeupen by a 
man of Calcutta and brought down to that city 
with the intent of making him beg. The poor 
boy’s state of mind, the lad being only nine years 
of age and away from parents, may be easily 
imagined. Again, he was given a scanty fare, 


¥-2nd was brutally punished now and then when 


the amounts obtained by begging were below 
the average. Under these circumstances the 
boy soon became seriously ill and was sent to 
the Campbell Hospital, the authorities of 
which institution sent him to the Home for the 


Blind. ‘When he came there, he was totally 
naked, very thin, unable even to move. He 


stands on the left side of the violinist in 
the School Band group, playing on a flute. 

A Santal girl has been lately admitted. 
She was found in a jungle by an officer of the 
Forest Department, who placed her under the 
charge of a missionary from whom the Prin- 
With long hairs and nails, 
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naked, dirty, she could scarcely be recozniset. 
as a human being. She at first diz not at all 
speak, and it was thought she could not. But 
after a fortnight’s stay at the sckao!, she was 
occasionally found to speak one o« <wo words 
in Santali. Mr, L. B. Shah knows Santhal. 
When he speaks to her, she seems i> understand 
him,—as when told to sit or stard or go, she 
acts accordingly ; but seldom answers. Langk- 
ing, running and playing is al] that ske does. 
It seems that she likes to be nakec. As ske 
understands when spoken to in sentali, it : 
believed that she was left in the jang:e at 
very early age. She is now about LL years cf 
age. 

There is not the least doubt the: this schoc! 
should receive generous help frcm the publ: 
and the State. It should certainiz be perma- 
nently located in a building of its cwn whien 
should be commodious enough tc serve its 
needs for years to come. Whe it Sas re- 
ceived sufficient help, similar iemes should 


iz: 
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‘be opened in other towns also. 


NOTES 


Unrest. 


The past month has been one of crisis, from 
the Indian point of view. Unrest is deepening 
all over the country. Hvents appear to be 
precipitated, with undue haste, in the Panjab, 
as well as in East Bengal, and that not by the 
action of the People themselves, 

To deal first with the question of the Jamal- 
pur Riots and those in its neighbourhood. We 
quote “ Max” :-—~ 


Mr, Hare will likely find that there are real griev- 
ances which will have to be remedied and not merely 


“ pe ignored or slurred over anda patient listening to 


s 


x 
- 


these grievances, and setting of them right will lead 


to peace; but there is one man to ~hem ro quavter 
must be given, and that is the wnsert-pulous and un- 
patriotic scoundrel who out of sheer devilmeat or from 
some selfish motive of his own, go23 cbous and scws 
seeds of discord between Hindus and SIahomedans for 
the purpose of embarassing the Govem. nent and raring 
in pice tohimself. Such a virulent rascal ought not 
to be tolerated for a moment. In Ruesia, they hare a 
quick way of disposing of such human vermin. ~am 
not an advocate of Russian methods .1India, but the 
Government here have ample powers xt their coimrmand 
for laying hold of and deporting undzs rab,e persons - 
and they should not be slow to pts taese powers in 
operation when they can unerringly lay their hands 
upon the cowardly miscreant. One such Ceportation 
would be quite enough. (The italics 1re otrs). 


r 
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Now this is excellent, as a proof that one 
honest and cheerful European gentleman has 
nothing whatever to say to such doings. But 
beyond this, “Max” must not be surprised, if 
the Indian people concerned look at the affair 
from a pointof view much graver than that of 
his own honest indignation. The lesson that 
is being taught—whether by ‘an unpatrio- 
tic scoundrel’ or by others, to the Hast Bengal 


people, is that they must defend their own — 


homes with their own lives. The outrages 
committed on women at Jamalpur and its 
neighbourhood within the last weeks, consti- 
tute a provocation which persons of foreign 
birth and alien civilisation may not perhaps 
be able to understand. It is a provocation 
which leaves the people concerned no option. 
It is useless to treat the question as one 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
aggressors in the case were simply local goon- 
das and budmashes, people as ready to be 
hired by one side as by the other Musalman 
families of the higher classes may or may 
not significantly be exempted from the atten- 
tions of such for awhile. In any case, their 
immunity could not last. They have as much 
interest as Hindus in the maintenance of order, 

The lesson the Indian people draw is one 
which would perhaps startle their rulers. 
There will be no-accession of bitterness as 
between Hindus in general and Musalmans 
as a whole. Nor will undue importance be 
given to ‘unpatriotic scoundrels. A far 
deeper question is being raised in every bazaar 
and bathing-ghat, and the measures that are 
afoot may have more serious outcomes, the 
opinion that is rising may be more difficult to 
allay, than any now has the faintest chance of 
guessing. If authority has been unable to pro- 
tect, it will be no long time ere it finds itself 
unable to compel. Men whose honour has 
been stabbed, men whose heads have been 
brought to the dust, will laugh at threats. 
They are fast realising that it is to themselves, 
and not to the costly stipendiaries thay have 
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maintained that women must look for protec- 
tion from dishonour, babes and women for 
safety. The opinion is already being expressed 
on all hands and being actively given effect to 
that every householder henceforth must be 
prepared to defend his own threshold. The 
youth are on fire with the notion, and per- 
fectly rightly too, that he who cannot use 
a weapon is not to be reckoned as a gentle- 
man. Whoever is responsible for the recent 
disorders has set forces in motion whose end 
can only be dimly guessed at. It is an ill 
day for a man when he arrays against him- 
self all the finer sensé of a country anda 
people. The higher classes may seem supine 
and smooth, but this is because the force by 
which they are moved is not hasty impulse, 
but consolidated opinion, not -brutality, but 
mind, and mind is a vastly more potent wea- 
pon than force. 


From the Panjab too, comes news that is 
equally disquieting. Hard on the heels of the 
Punjabee trial have followed a series of mea- 
sures unprecedented in modern India, and 
here also the comment that oceurs to us is 
one of gloom and warning. The rulers of the 
province seem to think that the temper of a 
Spanish hidalgo, with all its pride and courage 
aud profound contempt for the lower orders, 
is to prove the panacea for political ill. They 
are deceived by the quietness and servility 
to which they have been accustomed. They do 
not know that men.are transformed by ideas, 
and that for the plant of thought, there is no 
watering like repression, for the strengthen- 
ing of a cause, no aid like martyrdom. This 
is not the case, when there is mere insubor- 
dination. 
man who opposes the bureaucracy conceives 
of himself as an apostle. To say that the 
people of the Panjab are simple and childlike, 
fit only to obey, is, in such an hour, no answer 
to the crisis. For this is precisely the temper 
that leads men to throw themselves upon for- 
lorn hopes. He will rule-the Panjab success- 
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NOTES a 


fully to-day, who can persuade the ruled that 
he is their leader. A Gladstone or a Bright 
might be able to do this. But the inquisitor, 
or the Philip If, will bring only disaster upon 
himself, and all about him, completing the 
work that Lord Curzon, of all men, was the 
one to begin ! 


‘‘Lala Lajpat Rai simply becomes 
non est,’ 


So chuckles the magnanimous Civil and 
Military Gazette at the sudden arrest and 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. But he does 
not become non est. Lajpat Rai removed 
from the scene of his fearless, selt-sacrificing 
and all-embracing labours becomes a much 


greater power in the land than he ever was, 


His body is under arrest and removed toa 
distance, but “stone walls do not a prison 
inspiring 


x all to righteous and fearless lives for the 


sake of their beloved motherland. This isa 
distinct gain to the popular cause, inasmuch 
as prisons and deportation are losing their ter- 
rors, and glory ‘instead of disgrace is coming 
to be associated with them. So that where 
formerly there were perhaps half a dozen men 


ready for the country’s cause to defy all the 


frowns of tyranny, there would now be scores. 
To arrest and deport a man without trial is 
barbarous, we will not say un-English, for it 
is becoming daily clearer that the methods 
of Government, just even in critical times, 
associated with the English name, are soon to 
be in India a myth. The American writer 
Thoreau said at the time when slavery existed 
in America that “under a Government which 
imprisons any unjustly, the true place fora 
just man is also a prison.” The British Indian 
Government is fast becoming a Government 
of this description. If it had any case against 
Lala Lajpat Rai which would bear the light 
of day, it should have tried him according to 
the established legal procedure. True he has 
been deported according to a regulation, but 
it was meant for other days and circumstances, 
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we 


and judged by any just and civilize] stand: | 
it is the negation of alllaw. Tile Gefelce [mm 
forward on behalf of the Goverrmeut 14 so 23 
Anglo-Indian papers is that Go.ernment I] 
not want to make a martyr o: kim, vr g-3 
him the notoriety of a public trial and = 
deported him. What a justiieation. Amd 
after all, is he not being conside! 2d a martyr:. 
even by those Indians who dc rot belcnz 
to the class of extremist politicmrs tc wluc: 
he is said to belong? Is he prt now meus 
famous, notorious if you like, the ever e we 3, 
though he was sufficiently well- nc wa before 
all over India? Evidently Gcverament bas 
acted upon the malicious and ecwurcl* sli - 
ders of backbiters or its secret  o%Ice, giv-nz 
way to @ panic which is utterly urworthy xf 
its boasted strength and inexplivadle in eny 
government that really is and beleves i self =p 
be beneficent and just. It is ezain « sase cf 
conscience making one a cowarc Ostesnsialy 
this despotic measure has been edcypied 2 
allay unrest and discontent. Ert the steo 
taken will only deepen the diseoi seat, houga 
external signs of unrest may not be v stble 22 
the surface for a short while. Is is plam tha: 
Government somehow connecze:! sue “awnl- 
pindi riots with Lala Lajpat Raf ou. coald nos 
procure any evidence which wewc be const 
dered conclusive in alaw court. But tLe con- 
nection of the Nawab Salimulla of Caccu with 
the Comilla riots; if not with csher riots i 
Kast Bengal, is very much clearer But thes= 
riots having been directed againzsi. tie Findus 
the Nawab has been rewarded. 
The mischief done, the propert7 destroyer 
and the annoyance caused to “iiropeens i: 
Lahore and Rawalpindi are a flea-nita com- 
pared to the state of utter anarcl:y tlat hus 
prevailed in Hast Bengal for sometime past. 
Property worth lakhs has been Icoted and 
destroyed, houses burnt, men beaten and 
murdered, whole villages depcpuicted. anc. 
what is ‘most atrocious, womet ravished, 
almost under the very noses of Hurcpeéan anc 
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Indian officials who have proved themselves 
utterly unworthy of their hire. It has been 
openly-alleged day after day without any offi- 
cial contradiction that Government officials 
not only did nothing to help and protect the 
people, but in some cases acted as the leaders 
ofthe bands of ruffians in much of this devilry, 
and not only did they not promptly arrest 
' the ruffians, but in some cases arrested the in- 
jured Hindus instead. (Belated arrests of the 
hooligans do not mend matters). And all the 
while the scoundrel or scoundrels responsible 
for this state of things were (and still are) 
abroad, though their published utterances and 
public proceedings were proof positive of 
their guilt. On the other hand in the Panjab, 
on mere suspicion, a leader. of his people is 
deported without trial, a man who 

“was before the public, inthe forefront of every 
movement for the ‘good of his people—edueational, 
religious, social and political—a man who was one in 
hundreds of thousands, and whom nobody ever ac~ 
eused of dark intentions or evil deeds, or anything 
approaching the shabby and the mean. ”’ 

' *A*man so open-hearted and straightforward; so 
genial-and disposed to be friendly to one’and all with- 
out distinction of class or creed ; whose services were 
at public command no matter from what quarter it 
‘game; of nnsullied private Character and. spotless 
public career; whose life was an open book that 
any one wight pass and read; who loved light and 
to work in the light; to whom nothing was so abhor- 
rent as the powers of darkness—of tyranny and 
treachery, of persecution and perfidy, of bad faith and 
low. association; who shunned the dark corners 
of dubious patriotism and always kept himself before 
the public gaze and in the sunlight of public eviti- 
‘eism ;~how could such a man of open movements and 
open actions bring upon himself a blow aimed in the 
dark, that in its terrible swiftness did not even allow 
him to lay bare his heart and show to all concerned 
how clean, how spotless, how devoid of mischievous 
thought or intent, in any shape whatever, it was!" 


Thelesson, therefore, that people will be 
inclined*to draw is, if you agitate vigorously 
and effectively against the pet measures of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, e. g.,.the parti- 
‘tion of Bengal, if you set on foot a movement 
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calculated to touch the pocket of the shop- 
keeping Englishman, there will be all the 
horrors of anarchy let loose upon you ; but 
if anywhere the mob molest any person 
ofa white skin, a leader of blameless life 
must be deported without a trial! As if 
any Indian gentleman could ever have any 
sympathy with ruffians.. It is certain that 


thé Panjab Government could not digest’ 


its defeat at the hands of the canal colony 
passive resisters who refused to pay the 
increased water-rate; and so it caught hold 
of some passing disturbances to make a scape- 
goat of Lajpat Rai, the most prominent 
figure in the Panjab; though the agrarian 
difficulties are its own creation. But his de- 
portation will create more unrest than the 
Government has yet imagined, not only in 
the Panjab, but throughout India, It is 
strange that even a British statesman of Mr. 
Morley’s calibre does not understand that the” 
cure for unrest is not repression, but the re- 
moval of the causes of unrest. The India 
Office has now become irretrievably the grave 
of Mr. Morley’s reputation as a Uberal states- 
man. Wehad long ceased to hope that he 
would do anything worth having for India, 
unless we could force his hands, which is 
under present circumstances impossible; but 
we never thought that he would consent to the 
Russianization of the Indian administration. 
Repression and Liberalism. 


In reply to questions on the subject of 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation in the House 
of Commons Mr. Morley took refuge in the 
time-honoured tyrant’s plea that any discus- 
sion of the subject in Parliament or any 
division of opinion would weaken the autho- 
rity of the executive. Alas for liberalism 
that it should come to this! That was Sir 
Edward Grey’s plea in the Danshawi affair, it 
is repeated by Mr. Morley. But are execu- 
tive authorities infallible? Is there to be.no 
check over them? 
trol? There ought to. be, there must be. 


No Parliamentary con-- 
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But bow else, if not by discussion and divi- 
sion? In reply to a demand on the part of 
some members for the immediate repeal of 
the Regulation of 1818 under which Lala 
Lajpat Rai has been deported, Mr. Morley 
said his Government was determined not to 
strip the Indian Government of any weapon 


or law for the suppression of native disorders, 


Ne 


“of which the mischief was enormous.” We 
understand the meaning of liberalism vow. 
Liberal is only Tory writ large. Let “ native” 
disorders be suppressed by all means. But is 
there no civilised method of doing so? And 
were the Jamalpur riots not “native” dis- 
orders ? What has Mv. Morley done to suppress 
them? One act of repressiom follows an 
other in quick succession. Lord Minto has 
issued an ordinance empoweriug provincial Go- 
vernments to practically deprive people of the 
right of public meeting in proclaimed areas. 
This is good. The mask is now thrown off. 
We are now privileged to see British rule 
in its native shape and hue. It is not of the 
people’s choosing that discontent must now 
seek dark corners. It bodes ill for both 
Kngland and India. But we must make the 
best ofa bad situation. The blow is aimed 
particularly at Swadeshism and boycott, and 
generally at the rising spirit of nationalism. 
If we have any life, repression would be our 
salvation. If we have not, repression or its 
opposite would be all the same to us, 


Anarchy in Hast Bengal. 


Some Anglo-Indian papers aver that in My- 
mensing it was the Hindus that gave the 
provocation. Let it be granted. If so, why 
not detect the offending Hindus and punish 
them according to law? Are innocent men, 
and particularly women, to suffer for the 
provocation supposed to have been given by 
unknown persons? Are we to suppose that 
henceforth for that provocation instead of 
the rule of law, there is to be utter anarchy 
and. rampant ruffianism ? Where then does 


a 


' confidence or no confidence, Ne:n3s 


British anthority comein ? Wht is its place? 
We are often told tauntingly ard :hreatenirg- 
ly by Anglo-Indians in answer t3 our demards 
for self-rule that if to-day the Erizish were to 
withdraw from India, the fufe of Ivdians 
would be horrible. The Brist.sn lave 1 ot 
withdrawn from India ;—nay, tLzi- iren grip is 
apparently firmer than ever. and yet there 
is astate of things in Mymen-iag which is 
in no respect less horrible tha any state of 
anarchy that we have read of o~ can imagine. 
The tales of atrocities committed in Armenia 
or Russia stir the blood of the Englisn peorle. 
But when such things happen i: tleir own 
dominions, in India, why, are aot tue wh.te 
men on the spot as just anc merciful and 
infallible as angels, or perhavs more ? But 
we digress. Ifthe Hindus of Kas: Bengal can 
survive this anarchy, and ther will snd mast 
survive it, surely they will be e:le te surv ve 
the withdrawal of the British. Jf the Govezn- 
ment could not promptly put Jown anare iy. 
it is unworthy of respect and sonfidence end 
unworthy to rule; if it could orctec:, but lid 
not, in spite of previous warning wnich was 
actually given, it is still more inworthy to 
bear sway over a population which it has 
disarmed and has thereby emasculated end 
rendered defenceless. Asa meztero’ fact the 
Hindus of Hast Bengal openly sey that they 
have no confidence in the Govc riment. 





And 
is dogs she 
steps of the rulers of a country where the sry 
of ravished women assails the si es all unheard 
like a cry in the wilderness. 7l= male popu- 
lation, too, of such a country mivst be worse 
than vermin if they cannot enc do not risk 
their lives and all to safeguard she nonou~ of 
their women. The whole affzir is, in fact, 
most disgraceful to all the partes ccncerned: 
disgraceful to the local Hindus icr the cowar- 
dice they have displayed in oferng no re3is- 
tance. to the desecration of their temples and 
the destruction of the images cf tieir gods 
and to the ravishing of their wo 22n; disgrace- 
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ful to the local Mussalman community for the 
large number of scoundrels that it contains ; 
and disgraceful to the Government in whose 
territories such things could happen, uncheck- 
ed, for days and weeks. The local Hindus seem 
to have reserved all their energy for sending 
telegrams to the papers by the yard. People 
would have felt more respect for them if they 
had made as many scratches on the bodies of 
the ruffians with even their finger-nails, as 
they have done with their pens on paper. ATI 
honour tc the two Mussalmans who have lost 
their live: in defending others, and to the two 
Hindu wemen at whese hands two ruffians 
have got their deserts. Their heroism sheds 
the only ray of light on these horrible and 
disgraceful incidents. 
What provoked the East Bengal 
puffians. 

It has been stated by Anglo-Indians that 
the Swadeshi and boycott movement is the 
cause of provocation of the Musalman mob. 
Before diszussing this assertion, we will ask 
a question. These same Anglo-Indians have 
also stated at various times that the boycott 
was a myth, that it was still-born, that it was 
on the wane, that it was a failure; and they 
have quoted figures from the trace-returns 
to support their statements. Now, what we 
want to know is, if these assertious be true, 
how can the other statement he also true? 
If the boycott exists only in name, how can 
it provoke people? Ifit bea myth, a failure, 
it cannot have touched anybody’s pockets, 
including the pockets of Muhammadan traders 
dealing in Hnglish goods, and, therefore, it can 
pever have been a cause of provocation. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the movement con- 
cerning itself as it does mainly with cloth and 
sugar, has benefited Musalmans more than 
Hindus. For in Kast Bengal the number of 
Musalman weavers is far larger than that of 
Hindu weavers. In Jamalpur itself, the place 
where ruffianism commenced, there are 1,110 
Musalman weavers against 355 Hindu weavers. 
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And the Musalman agricultural population is 
vastly larger in that province than the Hindu. 
So that an increase in the area under the 
cotton or the sugarcane crop will certainly 
benefit the former community more than 
the latter. 

These Anglo-Indian assertions, therefore, 
will not bold water. Nor is it at all probable 
that the Hindus can have persecuted the ~ 
Muhammadans. Eor the latter vastly out- 
humber the former, and have proved that 
they can take care of themselves. Moreover, 
Hindu-Musalman relations in Hast Bengal 
have never been strained. Hven now the 
better class Muhammadaus condemn the 
excesses of their ruffianly co-religionists as 
strongly as the Hindus. As nroof conclusive 
of the good relations subsisting between the 
two communities until almost the other day, 
may be adduced the tact that during the 
flood and famine last year the Musalman 
peasantry and labourers received from their 
Hindu brethren the largest amount of help. 
And it is the Hindu young men who are the 
most active Swadeshists and boycotters who 
worked hardest to give relief to the sufferers. 
Those evil-minded Musalmans who have 
been busiest in stirring up race-hatred, have, 
on the other hand, never moved a finger to 
help their famine-stricken co-religionists. The 
fact is, the arch offenders in this campaign 
of exciting vace-batred are Lord Curzon, 
Sir B. Fuller and his favourite subordi- 
nates, Mir. L. Hare, the Nawab Salimulla 
and his slique, including the authors of the 
Red Pamphlet, a section of the Anglo-In- 
dian press and some unscrupulous Bengali 
Musalman papers in Bengal. But there is no 
ohne to bring them to book. Iividently, as 
the Panjabee trial shows, if Huropeans kill or 
murder “ Natives, ”’ that does not excite race- 
hatred ; but ifa journalist ventures honestly 
to comment on such cases, he is held to ex- 
cite race-hatred. The act is not criminal, the © 
comment is. Wxciting Natred or the fury of 
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le mob against the Hindus, as the Bengali 
Musalman papers Mihir o Sudhakar and Mos- 
in Subrid have been doing, is not criminal, 
90. For are not the Hindus as a race, 
either negligible, or non est, or worthy of 
-~ . treatment ? If we take it for granted 
hat Government had good grounds for ine 
ferring from the annoyance caused - and dam- 
done to a few Huropeans that these were 
he premonitions of a bloody rising or its like, 
» and, therefore, took prompt and decisive steps 
. to meet the emergency, how shall we explain 


. its indifference to, or incapacity or delatori- 


.. ness in suppressing organised robbery, murder 
and rape in Hast Bengal? Was a cynical 
'-c. atempt for the Bengali Hindu who talks and 
writes but does not strike at the bottom of 
the different attitudes of Government in the 
b two Provinces ? Or shall it be justifiable to 
' suppose that Government thinks the boycott- 
ing and anti-partitionist Hindu has been 
_ rightly served ? Or shall we think that the 
fnglishman is chivalrous ouly in the case of 










native” women are outraged ? We know 
ryone of these suppositions will be repu- 
,.ed, but an explanation of the different 
itudes of Government noted above would 
bi be wanting. 


ne Bengal Partition and efficiency. 


ne of the grounds on which the partition 
Bengal was supported and effected was 
‘ministrative efficiency. Itisa fine phrase. 
sut can even the most brazen-faced among 
“he supporters of that detestable measure 
snow assert that it has produced administra- 
tive efficiency ? It has been a great engine 
of oppression and a potent instrument of race 
piealousy, though happily the better class Mus- 
~almans are still uninfected and probably will 
‘emain so in spite of bureaucratic efforts to 
, 1e contrary. For, as we have said in our first 
note, the outbreak of hooliganism in Hast 
‘Bengal is not an interracial feud. 
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white women, but-does not care how many - 


‘are eating melons with great relisz. 
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Krishna and Sisupal. 

During the: Rajasuya Yajna of Y wbhish- 
thira all the kings of India assemble’ uw. Has- 
tinapur. Inthe Yajua-griha or Hall of Sacri- 
fice Bhishma asked Yudhishthira to -A0-v -+es- 
pect to all kings: assembled there Ly ofering 
them flower-garlands. But the custam was 
to give a garland first to the most :n portant 
personage among the guests. Yucisatuira 
asked Bhishma to whom he should give the 
highest honour. Bhishma’s opinion ~as. ‘ -vho 
but Krishna is worthy of such honoir*’ On 
this Sisupal, Krishna’s lifelong riva., i=came 
enraged and began calling him bad lames and 
uttering insulting language to Krishns, 3hish- 
ma and Yudhishthira. 

This scene of the Mahabharata is dspict- 
ed in this picture. ‘Sisupal is standi:. > «n the 
step of a dais on which is seated =hishma. 
Being stung to the quick at Sisupal’s inzolent 
language Bhima and Sahadeva are rushing 
forward from opposite directions ic yunish 
hisinsolence. In front is seated Krishna. quite 
composed and calm, and is restraink ¢ salha- 
deva from the affray withasmiling faz3. It 
is to be noticed that in no picture 7i is ‘as 
Ravi Varma paiated Krishna with o dark 
complexion. 

) B. 
The Melon-eaters. 


The picture of the Melon-eate. Lepro- 
duced in this number is one of the best | aint- 
ed by the famous Spanish artist Murtle. The 
original painting forms the richest treasure 
in the Pinacotheca or picture-gallerr o -Mu- 
nich, On a hot summer-day, as ws are 
having now in our province, two street-boys 
Their 
dog would also like to have a share = their 
feast. Was ever prince happier? 

Buddha and Sujata. 

Sujata, the wife of a rich land-helder of 
Senani,» the village near which Buadh.u sat 
meditating under a banyan tree, had vowsd an 


2 


——. 
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offering of food to the wood-god, if she should 
bear ason. A béauteous boy was born.to her 
and when the child was three nronths old she 
went: to the wood-god’s shrine with dainty 
victuals for the God in her hand. She mis- 
took Buddha .for the wood-god, made obei- 
sance to him, and placed the food before him; 
“and he ate, speaking no word, while the 
glad mother stood in reverence apart.” 

“Art thou indeed the God?” she lowly asked, 
“ And hath my gift found favour ? 2 

Bat Budd ha said, 

“ What is it thou, dost bring me?” 

Sujata made a suitable answer; and Buddha 
said :— . 

* Long be thy bliss! 

And lightly fall on him the load of life! 

For thou hast holpen me who am no God, 

But one, thy Brother ; heretofore a Prince 

. Ancl now a wanderer, seeking night and day 

These six hard years that light which somewhere 

shines 

To lighten all men’s darkness, if they knew!” 

This scene has been dépicted by Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore in his picture of 
Buddha and Sujata. for the whole of this 
beautiful episode, see Book VI of The Light of 


‘Asia by Edwin Arnold. : : : 


Ceste and nation~building in India. 

‘When Buddha taught the people, there was 
no railway, no telegraph, no printing press in 
India, Why and how is it then that Buddhism. 
spread like wild-fire within a comparatively 
short time throughout the length aud breadth 
of India? Au answer to this question will: be. 
suggested here. Buddha was sincere and hon- 
est and possessed the courage of his convictions. 
His was the greatest renunciation the world 
has ever witnessed; and he did what he 
preached. He protested against Brahmanism, 
the corrupt Brahmanism of his day, given 
to bloody sacrifices or rather torturing of in- 
nocent and*dumb animals and the observance 
of artificial social distinctions known as 
caste, He preached the gospel of loVe and 
brotherhood of man to the poor people, to 


“the outcasts of the Hindu Society, and : 


Saviour. 








he had the moral courage to practise wh 
he preached, and to recognise the rights ’ 
the outcasts, he was successful in his im. 
sion. Those who were in darkness saw t¢ 
light that was shining brightly in Buddi 
They were depressed and downtrodden, a 
thav recognised in Buddha their deliverer : 
It was thus that they followed a 
standard. . 
Leaving aside the magnetism of the } 
sonality, of Buddha,, the method which 
adopted in‘preaching his gospel to the peo, 
ras the correct one. The Brahmanism 
his day was a religion of the classes ai 
took no avcount of the masses. Before! : 
time nothing had been done to eleva 
and éducate the masses, for in the soci 
pclity of the pre-Buddhistic period, the masse 
did not count for anything. They did not 1 
ceive any religious instruction because all t! 
religious lore of the Hindus was locked up i 
Sanskrit which none but the twice-born we . 
allowed to learn. And how zealously this o: « 
dinance was practised may be unders: 
from that episode recorded in the Ramaya 
which represents the mild and truthful Ra x 
as’ taking the life of a-Sudra for no ot 4 
crime than that of the latter's practi ‘ 
certain religious ceremonits which accora a 
to the notions of the people of that age no 
but the twice-born had the right to perform. 
Buddha protested against these abuses 
class -privileges and tried to accord to th 
depressed classes the rights of man. Here'la\ 
the secret of his success. To reach the mas. 
es, to make them understand his gospel: sg 
lave, he preached to them not in the languag 
oi the learned, not in Sanskrit, but in th. 
language of the people —the Prakrit or Pulia. { 
it was then called. And he succeeded. F 
If India ever presented the spectacle of: 
a nation in‘that sense in which that word is ] 
understood in Western countries, it was i 
tnat period when Buddhism was at its zenit! . 


roa 
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eo  .?; » country. If we analyse the causes 
sontributed to the success of the build- 
she Indian Nation in that period, we 
nd the main cause in the abolition of 
‘ ,. sor of the caste system and hence in 
+" °vation of the depressed classes, 
" “an. 8 @ law in physics that when we 
>  y- to heat a liquid mass, so that the 
ve of it may be heated, we apply the heat. 
1 the top, but to its bottom. The phe- 
on Which is noticed on the application 
: :eat to a liquid is known in physics as 
_ ngrivtion The particles at the bottom 
a ,ing heated, rise to the top and those at the 
zu down to the bottom. It is by this 
“cvrehange of particles by means of con- 
; ‘ion, that the whole mass becomes heated. 
iuocrly, a movement to be a success must 
s'+y this law of physics. Those who are 
rote lowest stratum of society should be 
' .-pcoached ; they must be brought to the sur- 
etve first by means of convection. Unless 
* ; «' g done, unless the depressed classes are 
on ted, there is no prospect of nation-build- 
.3 India. If those men who are loudest 
: ilk, are sincere,- they should do what 
‘ha did. They should sacrifice their ease 
_zomfort and aristocratic style of living 
,. ake to the methods of Buddha. Buddha 
ys born a pringe and by sacrificing bis 
> ac tom he succeeded in his divine mission. 
de -.d not believe in the classes. He elevated 
~ vepressed people. He spoke to the people 


‘ 
va ~ 
Ok te er 


‘J 


' .. 


2 tue language which they understood and 
‘ yor ii the learned Sanskrit. 
| Ly? tion-building in India can never be an 

complished fact unless and until the depress- 
{ d ciagses are accorded the rights of man, 
’ mbevery attempt be made to bring them 
: 0 the surface. Hence the great necessity of 


a 
7 a 
a 


hn abolition of the caste system. Unless - 


s opt tid of, no thorough reform in 
© M > 7 
jon in India is possible—no refot m 
whether political, social or reli- 


. euls evil 

. ony direct 

* chasever, 
ae 
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We need not dilate on the MECESSiLy 3) 
approaching the people through tre mediuy 
of their own language. Now-a-diys, most cf 
our leaders try to gain proficienc: nu speaki.g 
and writing only in English. Tsut W-iting or 
speaking only in English will ro. ecntribuze 
much to nation-building. To rez2i1 the masses, 
our vernaculars must be cultivat ad. Unless we 
do that, we shall not be able to Liflaence the 
masses, who form the backbone «! the nation. 


Indians in the South Afriean Colonies, 


Last month a public meetir2 cf the I-dian 
residents was held in Madras to exvress 
sympathy with the resentmen: egains! the 


persecution of Indians in the South African 


Colonies. Mr. G. Subramania Iye” moved the 
following resolution :— 

That in view of the persistert zrrel persecution 
to which our countrymen in the south ‘African Colo- 
nies are subjected, and also ic the fact that his 
Majesty's Government has iczlinad to disallow 
the Asiatic Ordinance in the Tiansvaul, thi: meeting 
records its opinion that no i-hanvitant of such Colo- 
nies, as has refused to treat In€iaus ona -ooting of 
equality, should be allowed tc erter Civil cr Military 
service in India. 

That no such inhgbitant <shoald be permitted to 
acquire land or establish pl miations in: uis country, 
or enjoy any of the benefits -flabcur leg'siation, and 
that such of them as are here already. 12 allowed to 
do the above only on certs ir restricti-~ conditions. 
This meeting further reso'ves that cne public of 
India be exhorted to emp.%> more lageiy, more rigo- 
rously, than at present, -<he weapon: hoyeottasa 
weans of retaliation on the Jolosties. 

This is nothing more than whet every selt- 
respecting nation weul’ do under the cir¢um- 
stances. Of course cur Gcvernirent not being. 
a national Governmenr.. its serse of self-res- 
pect does not coinzid2 with. curs. Our de- 
mands will not, thezvefore, be g ven a hearing. 
That is certain. But. aeverthz:ess it is right 

and proper to formate them. ° 
ITiefals. 


Our ‘officials, hous Wuropean and Indian, 
having human werrts, are capable of self- 





improvement., So we hope they will not take 
it. amiss. if we ask them to ponder on the 


following passage from Count Leo Tolstoy’s . 


93 «4 
es + 


“ Resurrection 

“ Officials aré impermeable to the feelings of huma- 
nity as this paved earth is impermeable to the rain, 
Perhaps it is necessary to pave slopes with stones, 
but it is sad 6 lool at earth deprived of vegetation, 
when it might be’ yielding cori, grass, bushes, or 
trees, &e. And it is’ the same thing with men. 
Perhaps these governors, inspectors, policemen are 
needed; but it is terrible to see men deprived of the 
chief human .attribute; love and sympathy for one 
another.. The thing is, that these people acknowledge. 
ag law what is. not law, and do not acknowledge 
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Key to interpret the Veda, by Professor R. R. Bhaga- 
_ wat, St. Xaviers’ College, Bombay ; pp 64: price 
eight annas. . 


The object of the author is to prove that the 
Devas, Asures, &c., were origiyally tribes: of men. 
Prof. ‘Bhagawat has quoted many passages from the 
Rig Veda, but what he has been able to prove is that 
the name ‘Deva’ was sometimes applied to Rishis and 


the name Asura to their enemies, as in the following 


passage : “May we, the Devas, thus overpower the 
Asuras!” Rv. x. 53. 4.~ From this it does not follow 
that the Devas and Asuras were two tribes’ of men. 
Our interpretation is that the worshippers of the 
Devas were sometimes called Devas and the worship- 
pers of the Asuras, Asuras.. In- the Avesta we find 
that tLe worshipper of Ahura-Mazda is to declare :-— 


“T cease to be a Deva (Nai simi Daevo). I profess 


to be a Mazda-worshipper of-the order of Zarathus- 
tra”’ (Yasna. xii. I). 


So they were two religious sects and not tribes of 
men. 


It is contended that ‘ Sisna-deva, 


: ‘Mura-deva’, ‘ Sura- 
deva’ were divisions of a parti 


cular tribe named the 


Ae Hee ah nate 
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as law atall, the eternal, immutable law written bys 
God in the hearts of men. They are terrible, more 
terrible than robbers. ' A robber might, after all, feel 


pity, bit they can feel no pity, they are inured (| | 


against pity as these stones are against vegetation. 


“There is a .kind of business, called Governinent 
service, which allows men to treat other men as 
things without having human brotherly relations 
with ther; and that they should be so linked together 
by this Government Service that the responsibility 
for the results. of their deeds should not fall on 
any one of them individually. It all lies in the fact 
that men t].ink there are circumstances when one nay 
deal with himan beings without love. But.there are 
no such circumstances,” - . = 


2. a Ee 
t 


Deva. These words are not in the ‘K armadharaya 
Samasa’ as thé Professor takes them to be, -but these 


are examples of ‘ Bahu-vrihi Samasa.’ “ Sisnadeva” 


ineans those >ersons whose Deva or Goa wes Sisna 
(Phallus) i. ¢, Phallic worshippers. The, other 
words should be similarly interpreted. Even}in the’ 


, Upanishads we .meet with similar compotids as - 


Pitri-deva, Matri-deva: Atithi-deva (Tait. 1. 21). | 

The Professor Zurther says that Brahmans and 
Rishis were also names of different tribes of men, bat 
these mistakes are too glaring to need refutation. 

We are also told Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Asvins,. Soma, 
Vayu, Usha, Ap, Gc, were all names of parvisalar 
individuals. It appears that our author has comp ietely 
failed to grasp the meaning of the Vedic texts. {ie 
has taken in a literal sense what are really postic 
expressions of devoat souls. When a worshi pper 
won a vietory, he might justly sing that hia: ae 
fought for him-—nay, le saw them fighting for him 
When a Rishi said that he and Varuna embarked {,. — 
gether—this does not mean that a person named Vayy. 
na accompanied him, byt 


simply that the Pra: 
the presence of the god at the +; he in|; 


Aaa asta: le. | b 
be borne in mij * Lshould ep. 
rane nd that maa Creates cody af ud fr, lop 
Ceseribeg them ag if the Qltap hi i 
; : t Cre nH YD {3 
a > 
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.s anthropomorphic character of the gods we should 
%eonclude that they were: really: human beings. 

“he Asvins are taken to be joint rulers. of a tribe 
illed ‘Asva! This. tribe is-said to have been polyan- 
ious—simply because the two Asvins had one wife 
amed SuryyS. Here Max Muller's theory seems to be 
\rrect. The Asvins are Day and Night, or rather the 
‘4s of Day and Night, and as the sun moves between 
sv and Night, it may practically be called their wife. 
ince the feminine form of the Sun—Suryyt. 
‘That gods are but deified men is nota new theory 
ad Mr. Bhazawat has.tried to revive this theory and 
Stablish it from the Hymns of the Vedas. But he has 
juoted only those passages which describe the charac- 
ter of gods anthr-pomorphically; and in many cases his 
sonclusions are based on obscure passages. 


a 


The Professor has. writtten a learned treatise, but 
we cannot accept bis interpretations. and conclusions. 


~ 
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The Deceant Brahman. 


This is a pamphlet written by the same author and is 
being distributed gratis, The tract is very interesting 
.. nd contains useful information regarding the Deccani 
“\raimas. There was a time when the Brahman 
‘ass, with the next three, formed a compact whole, 
d there were no discordant elements in society. 

© e higher classes had no objection to dining with 
4g, Sudras. But everything changed with the -rise of 
” Jainism. The doctrine of Ahinsa [not killing] destroyed 
the enviable harmony prevailing among the four classes. 
“The breach thus caused in the camp for the first 
ime by the bursting of the bomb of Ahinsa (!) was 

> all likelihood the beginning of the caste system.” 


The two castes formed just at the beginning of Hindu- — 


3m were the vegetarian and the non-vegetarian,’ and 
ander the slow working of thé dogma of ‘ Ahinsa’ the 
iation has been split up into the several sub-castes as 
ge find them to-day.’ The author exhorts the Deccani 
srahmans to do away with the caste system and throws 
sut a few hints as to the method of procedure. This 
s the sum and substance of the pamphlet. 

The theory of Mr. Bhagawat is a novel one, but it 
ke will not stand the test of eriticism. 


“ 


M. 0. G. 
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Adam Smith, by F. W. Hirst.(inglishmen of L <t2~s 
New- Series), 

When Mr: John Morley first designed the Series of 
Bnglishmen of Letters, and. drew up a seles”. hie: of 
authors whoare the contemporaries of all egces by: 
virtue of their style, or thought or subject-mestes, he 
perhaps little dreamt that a time would. cona- when 
writers of indifferent worth and inferior siguiii-:ance 
would be indiscriminately included and macagzaphs 
om them exceeding the prescribed limits woul*-d« flung: 
about Every season the publishers make new an- 
nouncements, and the net being spread wide el’ sorts 
of mediocrities have come in. The origiza: vlan of 
Mr. John Morley to admit only authors who have 
climbed the steep path leading to the temrle of fame. 
has been disearded, and arrangements have been 
blindly made to perpetuate the memory of jhose whose. 
repose in the vaults of oblivion the wori= is loth to 
disturb, For instance, we have read «he lives of 
Crabbe and Thomas Moore, whose poetry judged by 
the canons. of modern criticism appears irigid and 
jejune. The ferocious realism of the .me. and the 
lyrical tawdriness of the other so much appreciated 
during their day are things which reade-s of the pre- 
sent generation can never bring therc:alves-io relish 
--and yet both the poets have each 2 7ou: 200 pages 
devoted to their works by writers. wha bave made it 


' clear from the very beginning that they ere dealing 


with literary nullities whose harp-stric2s are much tou 
mouldered to make any articulate cuusis to set oar 
pulses athrob. 

In looking through the present yolune we have been 
agreeably employed. Adam Smith though ne: a 
master figure in literature, is the X=arer of what has 
been called a world-moving idéa, waéch has charged 
the financial basis of every civilised Government. -' 

Mr. [rst treats of the salient featicesof Smith’s life 
with an unsurpassable lucidity and ras. woven ir ant 
anecdotes to enliven his pages. ‘le store is rich 
and the steward is bounteous.’”’ Mr. Eicst’s style never 
shows any traces of rhetoric of the lowar sort, acd he 
is never open to the charge of beinz u :awless architect 
of reckless phraseology. His remzrk: about Smith's 
works do not certainly constitu.3 any elaborate and 
far-reaching criticism but are ratcer im the nature of 
a running commentary to help arjJ elucidate the chief 
points. The most*refreshing chapter is on “The 
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Wealth of Natious and its Critics”, and some of tlie 
passages are full of genuine eloquence. There is no 
strain of sensational hero-worship in Mr. Hirst’s nerves. 

_ We, therefore, make.no apology for giving below one 
or 3wo extracts :— 

: “How is it that the Wealth of Nations ig still read and studied 
and quoted as if it had been published yesterday ? How is it that 
Britich statesmen from Pitt to Gladstone should have sought authority 
in the same pages ? After all, the . question we are asking is a wider 

Why is this one of the great books of the world? We would 
like to say simply: Itis the world’s verdict; take it or not ag you 
like; Lut whether you like it or not it stands. One cannot argue 
with universal consent So far from being an isolated study 
of abstract doctrines, politiesl economy is treated from first to last 
asa brinch of the study of mankind, a criticism of their’ manners 
and customs, of national history, administration and law. [ven when 


one. 


silenciig a battery or throwing up a counter-work he is very seldom 
disputatisas or doctrinal There is no scarecrow of their 
“abstracticus and deterrent terminology flapping over the pages to 
The laws of wealth unfold them- 
It was left. for his 
successors to show how dull economics might be, and how suitable 
for the empty class-room of an endowed chair.” 
Tn ancther place Mr. Hirst goes on to say : 

But Smith took no narrow or penurious view of national econo- 
my. Hedid not prize thrift for its own sake. Like Burke and 
Cobden, he ~alued frugality in nations as a safeguard against wrong- 
doing, a prime source of security and independence, and a perpetual 
check upon the lust of conquest and aggrandisement that so often 
lurks under the respectable uniform of a missionary civilisation. As 
he describes thé discoveries of the New *World and the beginnings 
of mcdern ercpire, a poignant epithet or a burning phrase tells the 
lessor of nant a romantic scramble for the fleece that was so seldom 
golden, of mary a eredulous hunt for a fugitive Eldorado.” 

The last paragraph of the book is thus rounded off : 
‘Of his contemporaries, the nedrest perhaps in spirit are Turgot 
and the younger Burke, thy Burke of the American Revolution and 
of Free Trade end Economical Reform. But Burke and éven Turgot 

‘were ix a sense men of the past. Though their radiance can never 
fade, their influence wanes. But Smith has issued from the seclusion 
of a. -prcfessorship of morals, from the drudgery of a commissioner- 
ship of customs to sit in the council-chamber of princes. His svord 
has rung througa the study to the platform. It has been proclaimed 
by the agitator, conned by the statesman, and printed in a thousand 
statutes.” 

. Phe book has ‘been brightly written as the above 

extracts would show, and though we shall not goso 

* far as to say that the author has made any substantial ” 


contribution to the science of Political Econs omy which 


warn mor. off a dismal science. 
selves like the incidents ina well-laid plot. 


Adam Smith hes decked with so many points of light, — 


we must unhesitatingly pronounce it to be ‘one of the 
most readable in the New Series. 


Ghazipur. _— - Hira Lat Cuarrerst. 
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Chand has been more than partial to his own coun | 
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Dunya ke nau Mahapurush or The Nine Great . 
of the world, by Mr. Dewan Chand, M. A., Profe ° 
D. A.-V., College, Lahore (Price five annas). 


In this little book Mr. Dewan Chand has brow; } 
together the lives and sayings of nine great men, 1 
(z.¢., Socrates and Epictetus) from Europe, two Ce 
Franklin and Garfield) from America, and five, ( 
Ramchandra, Yudhishthira, Buddha, Guru Gev 
Singh and Swami Dayanand) from India. The idk 
making the lives of really good and great men of 
as well as foreign countries familiar to our 
English knowing countrymen, through the med. 
of their own vernacular, is a happy one; but it has 3 
been happily executed. First, as to the selection 
great men and the way in which the lives have bc 
written. We think that in his selection Mr. Dew 






and less than fair to the rest of the world. He 
chosen five of his nine heroes from India, but mc 
Europe, the great and mighty world of Islam an. 
regions of Ghinaand Japan are entirely unrepresen 
As he gives to his bouk the title of Nine Great Me 
the World, this’is hardly just. Moreover, in choosh.. 
Garfield instead of Lincoln as one of the two represen 
tative’ Americans, we think, he has again made 
mistake. Apart from these mistakes of selection hi } 
method of describing the lives of his heroes is not u 


~ all interesting. The narrative of facts is bald and/- ; 


meagre, while such as it is, Mr. Dewan Chand_hasi F 
made it too didactic. .The moral cf a biography or’ 
of a story should spring naturally out of if and onght- : 
not to be obtruded constantly on the attention of the a 
reader. u 

As for the language of the book, it can by nostretch 
of imagination be called literary: it bristles from 
beginning to end with Punjabi provincialisms and’ ¢ 
with unidiomatic and barbarous translations of Eng =< 
lish expressions. It is true that Mr. Dewan Chan‘ 
“has tried to disarm. criticism to a certain extent L, 
saying in the preface that he does not know bette. - 
Urdu; but this explanation can be hardly deemect~ 
sufficient. Every author is responsible for the purity. : 
of the language which he uses, and we are sorry that: 
.in writing books in Urdu our Punjabi friends depend 


too much upon their own ' ‘current ” lan guage and do 


é 


< take the trouble of studying the old masters and 
. king copious draughts from the well of Urdu 
‘ filed. For such a book as Mr. Dewan Chand’s— 
* y good model in Urdu, the first two parts of Qisas 
nd, and we hope that when Mr. Dewan Chand 

: 7 kes his next effort in this direction, he will try, in 

* " .1e measure at least, to imitate those charmingly- 
et ten sketches. | 
M. Z. 


~ 


ome irene 


- tha Deva ji ki Sawaneh Umri (The Life of Gau- 
ama Buddha), by Prakash Deva ji, in three parts— 
-printed at the Rifak Am Steam Press, Lohore, 

| Price Re. 1. 


“his is a short but well-written biography of the 
‘nder of Buddhism written by Mr. Prakash Deva, 
jrahmo missionary. Such books are a welcome 
‘ition to Urdu literature for they help in the 
tion of light by acquainting our ignorant 

: fiox friends with the facts of their own old 

_ -  testant movements, movements of which the 

F | ‘ant reform movement is the legitimate successor. 
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_‘yfe book is written in a simple and vigorous style, 
ut the language is hardly literary. It presents a 
"ry good sample of that khhichri style of Urdu, 
thich some Arya Samaji writers have created in the 
_-anjab and against which we think it our duty to 
protest. Another defect which we wish to point out 
is the absence of the critical spirit in the sifting of 
? facts. Ancient biographical literature whether Hindu, 
a Buddhistic or Jain, teems with the marvellous, and 
_ it is the duty of all modern writers to winnow for 
i _ the golden grains and to accept only those facts which 
' gtand the test of rational criticism. We hope to see 
improvements in both these respects if another edition 
of the book is called for. 
: M. 2. 
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1. Sukhundan-i-Faras, by Maulana Azad. Mufid-i- 
im Press, Lahore. Rs. 2-8-0 


2. Qand-i-Parsi, by the same author. Newalkishore 
whe . ‘ 
“ tas Printing Works, Lahore. 8 annas. 


3. Maktoobat-i-Azad (Letters of Azad). 
_ Press Ageney, Lahore. 64 annas. 
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. nas regards matter and language—there exists a 
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Wedo not think that there is any genuine lover 
of Urdu who does notlove Azad and his writings, and 
itis with great pleasure that we welcome the new 
edition of that author's works which is being issued 
from Lahore. 
of really good Urdu prose, and his style though simple, 
easy and natural,is withal full of many beautiful 
images, happy phrases and charming conceits, which 
show the hand of the master. Azad handles the Urdu 
lauguage, as one to the manner born, alike in prose 
and verse, and though the credit of reforming Urdf 
literature is given by a certain school to Maulana 
Hali, we think that it belongs rightly to Azad. His 
style is free alike from the dignified dullness of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, and from the men- 
tal debauchery in. which many of the present day 
fiction writers like to indulge. The artificial diction, 
the false allegories, the meaningless antitheses and 
the barren rhymes which the taste of the pre-mutiny 
literary world approved, are not allowed to encumber 
Azad’s style, but in their place we find in it a fresh- 
ness, a sincerity and a direct and fertile return to 
Nature which is truly exhilarating. Sukhundan-t- 
Faras, the first of the books under review, consists 
of two parts. Jn the first, Azad deals with the philo- 
logy of the Persian language, a language which he 
knew as well as he knew his own native Urdu and 
which he loved with all the fervotr of his ardent 
nature, and deals with such a dry subject in such a 
popular and interesting manner that even a beginner 
may follow him with ease and pleasure. He traces 
the common ancestry of the Persians and the Hindus 
and discusses the similarity in a 8 manners, customs 
and religion with the impartiality, the breadth of 
view and the knowledge of a real eritic, 


He is one of the few, very few, writers 


His compa- 
rative analysis of Persian and Sanskrit words and-his 
explanation of many philological diffi Uties which 
had puzzled several generations of Persian Lexicogra- 
phers because they were utterly ignorant of Sanskrit 
and, refusing to see beyond their noses, tried to explain 
everything by the help of Arabic, are as happy as 
they are convincing. He opened avast field of inquiry, 
and though it has been neglected by those who came | 
after him, yet their neglect and ignorance cannot 
affect the dredit which belongs to Azad. In the second 
part the author deals with the history of Persian Lite- 
rature and explains in his own "beautiful way the 
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r) 
modifications which it had undergone under different 
influences— geographical, religious, social and political. 
Azad tries to bring out prominently the native strength 
and beauty of the Persian tongue and proves that as 
compared to Arabic it is neither so weak nor so poor 
as iany people seem to imagine. It is regrettable 
that Azad could not bring his account down to the 
present day and give us a description of the Persian 
literary Renaissance of the Nineteenth century. But 
wcomplete as it is, it is one of the finest books extant 
in Urdu literature, alike in its matter and manner. It 
deals with subjects— philology and literary criticism— 
which were till then quite unknown to the Urdu- 


‘reading public and is written ina style which is 


alike the admiration and despair of his imitators. 


Qand-i-/arsi is an. elementary book written with the 


- object of teaching that language, as it is spoken in 


its native home, to the poeple of Hindustan. Persian 
was for many centuries the literary language of the 
ruling race. in India, and Indian authors and _ poets 
have written much in that language which the 
world will not willingly fet die. But being trans- 
planted from its native home, it ceased to grow after 
a time and got stereotyped. 
taught and learnt in our makhtabs and the way in 
which it is taught and learnt,in our schools, reminds 
one of those depforable defects and errors in the teach- 
ing of classical and foreign languages in lingland, of 
which one reads in English educational books. It was 
to eure this defect and to teach Persian as it is 
spoken that this bright little book was written. The 
author in addition#s‘ his excellent education in 
Persian had the advantage of “living for a consi- 
derable time in Persia and he has dealt admirably 
with his subject. The last book in our list is 
a collection of the letters of Azad whieh at first 
appeared in the makhzan and are now published in 


The way in which it was 
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book form, with an introduction by Jali, 1% 

charming style, their literary grace, their ratural 

and their dramatic touch reminds one of that pr: 
of Urdu letter-writers, Ghalib. We hope end ty 
that among the heaps of trash which is beiue | - 
lished day after day under the guise of Urdu 1 
erature, the genuine literary gems of Maulana Azat 

will not fail to be appreciated even by a rea . 
public which revels infifth-rate 

unsavoury English novels. - 
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